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Abt.  I.  —  The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnsoriy  LL,D.  By  James 
Boswell)  Esq.  A  New  Edition.  Edited  and  illustrated  with 
numerous  biographical  and  historical  Notes.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker.     5  vols.     London.     1831. 

J.N  the  history  of  Mr  Croker's  reputation  the  year  1831 
vFilI  ever  fonn  a  remarkable  epoch.  Till  then,  however  ade- 
quately his  talents  and  acquirements  may  have  been  appreciated 
within  the  range  of  personal  familiarity,  the  impression  actually 
received  among  the  nation  at  large  does  not,  certainly,  appear  to 
have  been  such  as  is  now  on  all  sides  acknowledged.  Within  a 
few  months,  the  ^  clever,  sharp  man  of  subordinate  official  details' 
has  raised  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  rank  of  a 
first-rate  parliamentary  debater,  and  been  received  among  their 
foremost  leaders  —  equally  qualified  for  the  station  by  industry, 
perspicacity,  extent  of  knowledge,  vigour  of  intellect,  courage, 
and  decision  — by  one  of  the  great  conflicting  parties  in  the  state. 
And  precisely  in  the  midst  of  those  unparalleled  exertions,  which 
have  thus  astonished  friendly  and  confounded  hostile  politicians, 
appears  a  work  which,  by  all  but  universal  consent,  lifts  the  same 
person  into  a  literary  position,  not  less  enviably  superior  to  what 
be  had  previously  seemed  to  occupy  in  that  earlier  field  of  his 
distinotion.  Judging  from  the  casual  gossip  of  contemporary 
journals,  the  vulgar  notion  had  been,  that  he  held  undoubtedly  the 
pen  of  a  most  shrewd  dialectician  and  cutting  satirist,  but. wpuld 
grapple  in  vain,  if  he  should  be  rash  enouglj'  tp  in^ke^  such' an. 
attempt,  with  any  of  the  '  weightier  matters'  e'lther  of'moral'or* 
of  critical  scrutiny.  In  these  volumes  the  doubls.queslien  5>aV 
been  put  to  the  test,  and  the  result  may  teacli  scXAe^  of- otif 
*  public  instructors,'  as  well  as  more  important  f-ersonsyjo  jjay^* 
a  little  on  future  occasions,  ere,  perceiving  and  ^tcfrilittirig  ^ttis  ' 
existence  of  genius,  they  presume  to  determine  the  range  of 
its  capacity — upon  uncertain  datay  —  in  the  exercise,  with  all  due 
respect  be  it  said,  of  imperfect  powers  of  discrimination  —  and 
even  under,  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  unconscious  influ- 
ence of  something  like  jealousy.  Meantime,  the  mist  being  once 
thoroughly  dispelled,  we  entertain  no  apprehension  of  seeing  it 
TOt.  XLVf.  NO.  91.  —  Q.R.  1 
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agdtn  sathec.     His  hostages  have  at  length  been  given  and  ac- 
cepted, and,  as  Voltaire  says  — 

^  On  en  vaut  mieux  quand  on  est  regards : 
L'oeil  du  public  est  aiguillon  de  gloire.' 

That  a  book  overiSowing  with  personal  anecdotes  and  allusions, 
published  by  one  who,  with  all  his  ineffable  follies,  was  a  gentle- 
man of  birth,  station,  and  unsullied  honour,  while  almost  all  the 
individuals  concerned  in  its  stories  or  glanced  at  in  its  hints  were 
livings  the  greater  part  of  them  too  in  much  the  same  circles 
with  its  author  —  that  such  a  book  would  have  need  of  a  diligent 
and  skilful  annotator,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
was  sufficiently  obvious.  Had  the  task  been  much  longer  de- 
ferred, hardly  a  single  individual  that  had  ever  moved  in  the  society 
of  Johnson  and  his  worshipping  biographer  would  have  remained. 
£f  en  the  generation  that  had  fed  in  youth  upon  the  table-talk  of  the 
great  doctor's  surviving  associates,  were  beginning  to  be  thinned 
among  us.  Mr  Croker's  character  and  position  offered,  of 
course,  the  readiest  access  to  such  living  sources  of  information 
as  could  still  be  appealed  to;  and  probably  few  would  have  ques- 
tioned his  sagacity  in  detecting  the  proper  points  of  inquiry  —  his 
prompt  and  unwearied  diligence  in  following  out  hints  and  sug- 
gestions ;  in  short,  his  abundant  qualifications  for  discharging,  in 
regard  to  such  a  book,  all  the  editorial  functions  which  were 
likely  to  have  occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  Malone.  But  if  Mr 
Croker  had  only  done  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  what  was 
thus  looked  for  at  his  hands,  we  should  have  had  a  far  different 
book  before  us,  and  his  general  reputation  would  have  owed  little, 
if  anything,  to  the  achievement.  He  has  gone  a  long  way,  indeed, 
beyond  the  usual  scope  and  purpose  of  anecdotical  note-makers. 
Not  satisfied  with  hunting  out  whatever  facts  could  be  explained 
as  to  detail,  or  added  to  the  already  enormous  mass,  from  th*e  dust 
of  forgotten  pamphlets,  the  scattered  stores  of  manuscript  corre- 
^pondonoe,  and  t^e  oral  communications  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
'i;6jMlitions;y"fr6m't«rd  Stowell,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  James  Mack- 
iiitGMsh,Mr  l^'JJraeli,  and  Mr  Markland,  down  to  the  obscurest 
doisCenj&qfs  6f-?ohnson's  connexions  in  early  provincial  life  ;  —  not 
s4ti3fi^*d[jvi{l)  equalling,  to  all  appearance,  in  this  sort  of  diligence 
•/tll^  uttnt^t^'etj&rtions  of  any  commentator  that  ever  staked  his  glory 
'on  tbe  febfification  of  a  date,  he  has  brought  his  own  piercine, 
strong,  and  liberal  understanding,  enriched  with  most  multi- 
farious knowledge  x)f  books,  more  especially  of  literary  and 
political  biography,  and  expanded  by  as  extensive  observation 
of  men  and  manners,  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  living  per- 
son— he  has  brought.  In  a  word,  the  whole  vigour  of  his  own 
mental  resources  to  bpar  upon  this,  at  first  sight,  sufficiently  un- 
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ostentatious  field  of  labour  —  and  produced,  in  consequence,  a 
book  which,  were  every  correction  of  detail  it  contains,  every 
hiatus  it  fills  up  as  to  mere  matters  of  fact,  every  name,  every 
date,  even  every  new  anecdote  it  gives,  all  obliterated  at  a  stroke, 
would  still  keep  its  place  and  its  worth  ;  —  nay,  which,  if  it  actually 
bad  omitted  all  and  every  one  of  these  things,  would,  perhaps,  have 
done  more  for  Mr  Croker's  estimation  with  the  general  mob  of 
readers,  than  it  has  done,  or  must  do,  in  its  present  more  com- 
plete condition. 

The    world   measures    excellence    with   a   narrow   eye  ;   and 
when   forced    to    admit  that  one  thing  has  been  well   done   by 
any  given  individual,  will  seldom,  without  extreme  reluctance, 
believe  him  to  have  been  equally  successful  in    another,  even 
if  it  were  not  a  higher,  way.     How  flattering  to  the  indolence 
and  the  envy,  alike  characteristic  of  the  present  tone  of  intel- 
lect,   the    off-hand   decision,   that    he   who   writes   a   dozen    of 
letters,  all  to  discover  whether  it  was  on  a  Thursday  or  a  Friday 
that  a  certain  human  being  dined  sixty  years  ago  with  a  certain 
club,  must  be  incapable  of  entering  with  a  liberal  and  philosophic 
spirit,  into  any  given  question  of  moral  weight,  naturally  spring- 
ing up  in  the  course  of  long  and  painful  study  of  the  details  of 
that  individual's   life,  whether   as  a   man   or  as  an  author.      It 
would,  we  have  no  doubt,  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  mul- 
titude of  our  Kteraiiy  if  Mr  Croker  had  not  urged  pretensions  of 
so  many  sorts  at  one  and  the  same  time  upon  their  candour.     We 
may  flatter  ourselves,  if  we  will,  tliat  we  are  genuises,  but  we  all 
know  pretty  well  whether  we  really  are  or  are  not  students.     To 
any  real  superiority  in  the  intellectual  gifts  of  nature  we  may  op- 
pose the   phantoms  of  our  own    vanity ;    but  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  labor  improhus^  wherever  exerted  ;  and  many  of  us 
are  apt  to  regard  with  the  least  satisfaction  that  part  of  our  neigh- 
bour's excellence,  which  upbraiding  conscience  tells  us  we  mi^ht 
have  rivalled  had  we  pleased.     Hence,  however,  the  prevailmg 
fashion  —  the  fruit  of  laziness,  self-love,  and  jealous  spleen  —  of  at 
least  aflecting  to  consider  the  display  of  extraordinarily  minute 
and  persevering  diligence  as  proof  of  the  absence  of  comprehen- 
siFe  original  faculties.     The  doctrine  is,  perhaps,  started  under 
merely  a  vague  and  distinct  hali^hope  of  deceiving  the  million, 
as     to    points   concerning   which    the  heresiarch  sees    the  truth 
clearly  enough  himself.     But  what  is  said  once,  in  a  tone  at  all 
pleasing  to  human  weakness,  is  sure  to  be  lustily  re-echoed  ;  and 
this  particular  specimen  of  mystification  to  which  we  are  alluding 
appears  now  to  have  worked  its  way  so  widely  into  the  actual 
bond  fide  creed  of  those  who  make  up  perhaps  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  blind,  drowsy  mass  commonly  styled  ^  the  reading  public/ 
that  we  see  no  reason  for  retracting  the  expression  of  our  belief, 
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that  if  Mr  Croker  had  put  forth  his  philosophical  reflections  on 
Johnson's  character  and  genius,  without  adding  a  tittle  to  what 
the  children  of  Martinus  had  formerly   accumulated  as  to   the 

Juasto  vexata,  whether  J.  B.  in  a  given  page  of  Boswell^mean 
ohn  Brown  or  James  Black,  and  the  like  —  the  popular  disposi* 
tion  to  give  his  edition  credit  for  what 

*  The  cant  of  the  hour 
Has  taught  babes  to  call  power y* 
would  have  been  considerably  more  on  the  alert. 

Many,  again,  who  think,  like  ourselves,  of  the  style  in  which 
Mr  Croker  has  acquitted  himself  of  the  higher  part  of  his  task, 
will  perhaps  wish  that  he  may  never  in  future  undertake  any  such 
task,  at  all,  but  exercise  his  talents  in  original  works  alone. 
Heartily  concurring,  however,  in  the  hope  that  many  purely 
original  works  may  hereafter  proceed  from  his  pen,  we  cannot  but 
express,  nevertheless,  our  earnest  desire  that  we  may  have  him  from 
time  to  time  before  us  in  the  editorial  capacity  also.  The  Eng- 
lish library  has  hitherto  been  poorer  in  nothing  than  in  this 
department.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  lamentable  neglect 
into  which  a  vast  array  of  our  true  classics  have  already  fallen,  to 
no  one  cause,  —  not  even  the  infantine  rage  for  what  pretends  to 
be  novelty  —  so  much  as  the  stupid,  perplexing,  soul-tantalizing 
method  in  which  the  best  existing  editions  of  them  have  been 
prepared ;  and  entertain,  in  fact,  considerable  doubts  whether  at 
this  time  of  day  a  liberal  scholar,  uniting  strong  natural  judgment, 
sound  taste,  extensive  information,  and  industrious  habits,  with 
some  spice  of  the  practical  tact  of  the  man  of  business  and  the 
world,  could  in  any  way  whatever  render  more  important  service 
to  the  literature  of  his  country,  or  even  achieve,  in  the  long  run, 
a  more  distinguished  reputation  for  himself,  than  by  devoting  his 
time  and  energies  to  a  series  of  English  editions.  Of  our  great 
old  dramatists  we  have  no  editions  that  can  be  called  tolerable, 
except  those  of  the  late  Mr  GifFord  ;  and  even  their  faults  are 
obvious,  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  an  offensive  description. 
He  has  not  indeed  handed  down  his  venerable  favourites  bur- 
dened, after  the  fashion  of  their  master,  Shakspeare,  with  the 
accumulated  rubbish  of  a  sixty  years'  succession  of  obtuse,  pur- 
blind, wrangling  pedants  —  some  incapable  of  understanding  the 
plainest  of  common-sense,  expressed  in  the  clearest  of  English  ; 
almost  all  of  them  as  incapable  of  comprehending  the  rapid  flashing 
felicities  of  a  soaring  inspiration,  as  poor  Omai  was  of  under- 
standing upon  what  principle  his  English  friend  thought  of  ascend- 
ing in  a  balloon  when  he  might  have  called  a  hackney  coach  at  the 
next  comer  ;  —  perpetually  abusing  each  other,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  of  a  godlike  poet,  about  some  nonsense  of  colons  or 
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semicolons^  and  overlaying  U9  with  their  clumsy  olSieiousness 
where  nobody  but  one  of  their  own  narrow-browed  breed  could 
have  discovered  a  difficulty.  Such  abominations  as  the  Shak- 
speares  of  Stevens,  Malone,  and  last,  and  of  course  worst  of 
all,  the  younger  Boswell,  could  never  have  been  re-ushered  into 
the  world  by  Mr  Gifford ;  but  he  fell  into  two  or  three  per- 
vading errors  which  have  rendered  even  his  editions  very  far 
inferior  to  what  might  have  been  expected.  He  could  not 
somehow,  with  all  his  strong  faculties,  raise  himself  to  his 
poet,  so  as  to  imbibe  the  desirable  calmness  of  contempt  for  the 
poet's  preceding  commentators.  He  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
writing  his  dele  by  the  side  of  the  grossest  blunder  ;  he  too  must 
stop  to  anatomise,  expatiate,  vituperate,  and  exult.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  could  not — as  how  many  men  of  even  the  greatest  talents 
have  failed  to  do? — take  home  to  himself,  kind-hearted,  feeble  in 
health,  and  variable  in  spirits  as  he  was,  a  sufficiently  firm  sense 
of  the  vast  superiority  of  his  own  understanding  over  the  under- 
standings of  persons  with  whom  he  had  been  constantly  in  the 
habits  of  familiar  intercourse.  Ruthless  and  relentless  to  dead 
strangers,  he  certainly  seems  to  have  had  a  most  extraordinary 
measure  of  tolerant  milkiness  at  the  service  of  living  friends,  not 
a  bit  more  brilliant  perhaps  than  the  dullest  of  his  victims ;  and 
has  accordingly  suffered  the  close,  terse  shrewdness  of  his  own 
annotations  to  be  continually  mixed  up  and  contrasted  with  the 
mawkish  common-place  of  some  of  the  heaviest  prosers  of  his 
generation.  New  editions  of  Spenser,  Milton,  and  Pope  are  now, 
indeed,  announced; — but  how  long  have  the  two  former  continued 
to  groan  in  fellowship  under  the  merciless  incubism  of  omne  quod 
exit  in  Todd ;  while  the  third,  the  lightest,  brightest,  and  most  taste- 
ful of  English  poet^,has  been  dragging  with  his  every  airy  sparkling 
couplet  a  whole  Scribleriad  of  random  guesses,  mid-day  grop- 
ings,  and  misty  dreamy  excursus,  forsooth,  such  as  might  have  been 
well  enough  placed  in  some  appendix  to  Jacob  Bebmen  or  Jeremy 
Bentham  ?  Even  Swift  and  Dryden,  though  they  have  found  in  our 
own  time  an  editor  whom  posterity  will  rank  at  least  as  high 
as  either  of  them  for  extent  and  variety  of  original  talents,  have,  we 
are  constrained  to  say,  been  dealt  with  by  him  in  a  fashion  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  living  popularity  of  their  collective  works. 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  lives  of  these  two  great  men  will  always  keep 
their  place  among  the  most  fascinating  of  his  narratives ;  but 
vahiable,  indeed  wonderful,  as  is  the  mass  of  knowledge  he  has 
poured  out  in  his  notes  on  their  writings,  it  must  be  admitted  he 
never  seems  to  have  even  suspected  that  if  information  be  the  first 
requisite  in  an  annotator,  a  second,  and  scarcely,  in  the  case  of  a 
voluminous  author,  a  less  important  one,  is  compression. 

We  might  easily  extend  our  list  of  poets,  dramatists,  and  others 
who  have  been,  at  best,  imperfectly  and  hastily  edited,  but  what 
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is  to  be  said  as  to  those  really  great  writers  who,  from  the  nature 
of  their  productions  most  especially  demanding  annotation,  have 
never  received  it  at  all  ?  On  the  whole  body  of  our  later  come- 
dians, from  Congreve  to  Foote,  crammed  as  they  of  course  are, 
more  than  any  other  series  of  authors  in  the  language,  with  pas- 
sages the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  which  depend  on  evanescent 
allusions,  it  may  we  believe  be  asserted,  that  not  one  single  scrap 
of  annotation  has,  down  to  this  time,  been  bestowed !  Very  nearly 
the  same  thing  may  be  sai  d  of  the  great  comic  novelists,  drama- 
tists in  all  but  name  and  form — and  more  than  dramatists  will 
ever  again  be  in  power — of  the  days  of  George  11.  But  all  these 
omissions  are  trivial  as  compared  to  graver  cases  still ;  take,  for 
one  example  out  of  at  least  twenty,  Hume's  History  of  England. 
That  book  has  taken  its  place  as  the  classical  record,  and  can  no 
more  be  supplanted  by  anything  else  on  the  same  subject  than 
Macbeth,  or  the  Paradise  Lost,  or  the  Dunciad.  Yet  though 
new  lights  as  to  the  details  of  many  of  the  most  important  periods 
have  been  pouring  on  the  world  in  floods  since  Hume  wrote, 
it  is  only  now,  at  the  close  of  1831,  that  any  one  seems  to  have 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  propriety  of  condensing  the  pith  and  essence 
of  this  information  at  the  foot  of  Hume's  beautiful  pages.  In  place 
of  this  we  have  had  ever  and  anon  some  new  '  History  of  England,' 
which,  after  at  best  tumbling  half  seen  in  the  wake  of  the  good 
ship  David  for  a  few  years,  has  sunk  forever,  to  be  replaced  by 
some  equally  short-lived  specimen  of  book-craft.  To  drive  Hume 
out  of  the  market  is  impossible.  The  nation  is  no  more  disposed 
to  welcome  a  new  history  than  a  new  constitution  ;  but  in  the 
former  case,  at  all  events,  the  application  of  a  firm,  though  respect- 
ful hand,  to  correct  admitted  errors,  and  fill  up  inconvenient  blanks, 
will  be  sure  of  a  zealous  reception.  Admiring,  as  we  do,  the  many 
graces  of  thought  and  diction  scattered  over  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
recent  volumes,  and  the  profound  learning  and,  here  and  there,  ori- 
ginal and  masterly  conceptions  of  Mr  Palgrave,  we  hope  to  be 
pardoned  for  expressing  our  opinion  that  even  pens  like  theirs 
would  have  been  belter  employed  in  annotating  and  commenting 
on  Hume,  than  in  anything  like  an  attempt  to  re-write  the  immortal 
history,  of  Great  Britain.  With  respect  to  Dr  Lingard  and  the 
others  who  have  been  labouring  with  more  solemn  pretensions  in 
this  vain  walk,  we  are  sure  the  best  compliment  they  need  look 
for  at  the  hands  of  posterity  will  be  the  finding  room  for  a  few  ex- 
tracts and  abridgments  from  their  operose  tomes  at  the  end  of  the 
permanent  and  inimitable  narrator's  paragraphs  or  chapters. 

The  present  miserable  stagnation  for  which  the  book  market, 
like  most  other  markets,  feels  duly  obliged  to  Lord  Grey,  will 
hardly,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  endure  much  longer ;  and  as,  when 
that    terminates,   the   usual   re-action,   and   even    a    redoubled 
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springs  may  be  anticipated,  we  are  anxious  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  temporary  pause,  to  urge  some  of  these  matters  on  the  consid- 
eration of  the  metropolitan  publishers.  They  must  all  perceive 
that  this  business,  owing  principally  to  the  application  of  steam 
to  printing,  is  about  to  undergo  a  complete  revolution ;  and 
whether  that  revolution  shall  end  in  great  good,  or  in  immeasur- 
able evil,  to  the  literature  of  the  country,  and  the  intellectual 
cultivation  of  the  people,  will  as  undoubtedly  depend  in  no  trivial 
measure  upon  them.  If  they  persist  in  applying  the  new  facilities  for 
feeding  an  indefinitely  extending  market,  to  the  forcing  of  new 
books,  a  few  good  new  books  may,  no  doubt,  be  elicited  in  the 
course  of  their  exertions,  but  the  general  eflfect  will  be  to  swamp 
the  solid  classics  of  the  land  amidst  a  chaos  of  crude  abridgments, 
and  tasteless  rifaccimentos.  It  was  a  saying  of,  if  we  recollect 
rightly.  Bishop  Warburton,  —  *  there  are  two  things  every  man 
thinks  himself  fit  for — managing  a  small  farm  and  driving  a  whis- 
key.' To  write  a  compendious  history  of  any  given  great  man 
or  nation  — 

Pour  dinger  et  I'esprit  et  le  coeaf, 
Avec  preface  et  I'avis  au  lecteur  — 

would  now  appear  to  be  an  achievement  within  the  reach  of  any 
individual,  male  or  female,  who  has  ever  been  permitted  to 
scribble  a  page  in  a  magazine,  or  report  a  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  booksellers  will,  however,  discover  in  the 
course  of  time,  that  this  particular  species  of  ambition  may  be 
indulged  somewhat  to  their  cost,  and  sooner  or  later  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  which  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  their  attention  now 
— to  wit,  that  it  would  be  safer  and  better  for  themselves,  as  well 
as  infinitely  more  conducive  to  the  spread  of  real  information,  and 
the  maintenance  of  manly  tastes,  were  they  to  direct  their  thoughts 
to  a  more  rational  system  of  editing,  in  conjunction  with  their 
daily  and  hourly  expanding  means  of  circulating,  the  good  books 
that  are. 

It  is  also  probable,  that  many  of  those  industrious  persons 
who  are  now  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flimsy  novelties, 
might,  in  the  end,  be  gainers  in  purse,  as  well  as  reputation, 
by  liaving  their  field  of  exertion  changed  in  the  manner  we  have 
been  now  suggesting.  We  know,  for  instance,  few  English  booJcs 
of  reference  which  might  not  be  doubled  in  value,  merely  by 
that  patient  examination  of  works  on  similar  subjects  extant  in 
the  German  al6ne,  which  any  man  of  decent  education  and 
industry  might  accomplish.  Even  in  this  department,  however, 
the  modem  Mecsenases  must  be  on  their  guard,  and  not  be 
too  ready  to  consider  that  the  best  bargain  which  infers  the  least 
immediate  outlay.     To  edit  worthily  any  book,  the  chief  value  of 
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which  lies  elsewhere  than  in  the  mere  accumulation  of  facts,  will 
always  demand  talents  very  far  above  those  which  of  late  have 
presumed  to  trample  so  audaciously  upon  the  difficult  and  deli- 
cate, though  noty  perhaps,  dignified  art,  of  epitomizing ;  and 
if  the  course  we  are  recommending  should  be  pursued  by  the 
booksellers,  the  fastidiousness  of  the  public  will,  of  necessity,  be 
year  after  year,  visibly  on  the  increase.  A  few  such  specimens  as 
that  now  on  our  table  would,  indeed,  go  far  to  banish  from  all 
that  is  worth  consideration  in  this  department,  dull  plodding 
drudgery  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  what  is  a  worse,  as 
well  as  now-a-days  a  more  common  thing,  smart,  impudent,  job- 
bing shallowness. 

We  have  no  doubt,  that  to  the  early  education  and  mental 
habits  of  the  lawyer y  we  owe  the  chief  merits,  both  of  this  edition 
of  Boswell,  and  of  its  editor's  late  anti-revolutionary  stand  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     In  either  exertion  we  trace  the  same,  per- 
haps, in  these  days,  unrivalled  combination  of  the  patience  that 
deems  no  detail  too  minute  to  be  below  notice,  and  the  intellec- 
tual grasp  that,  clutching  no  matter  how  many  apparently  world- 
wide details  together,  can  squeeze  out  of  the  mass  results  which 
hardly  any  one  could  have  clearly  anticipated,  and  yet  in  which, 
when  once  eliminated,  no  thinker  can  hesitate  to  acquiesce.     And 
it  will  hardly  be  denied,  that  there  was  no  book  in  the  language 
more  worthy  of  calling  the  latter  at  least  of  these  qualifications 
into  play.     Though,  in  many  respects,  the  best  of  oiographers, 
Boswell  was  perhaps  more  utterly  devoid  of  some  of  the  most 
important  requisites  for  that   species  of  composition,  in   regard 
to  such   a  subject  as    Dr  Johnson,  than   any   other  author   of 
his  class  whose  performance  has  obtained  general  approbation. 
Never  did  any  man  tell  a  story  with  such  liveliness  and  fidelity, 
and  yet  contrive  to  leave  so  strong  an  impression  that  he  did  not 
himself  understand  it.     This  is,  in  one  view,  the  main  charm  of 
his  book.     A  person  accustomed  to  exercise  his  mind  in  critical 
research  feels,  in  reading  it,  as  a  practised  juryman  may  be  sup- 
posed to  do,  when  the  individual  in  the  box  is  giving  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  evidence,  obviously  unconscious,  all  the  while,  of  the 
real  gist  and  bearing  of  the  facts  he  is  narrating.     One  of  the 
oldest  adages  in  Westminster-hall  is,  *  in  a  bad  case,  the  most 
dangerous  of  witnesses  is  a  child :'  and  it  holds  not  less  true, 
that,  in  a  good  cause,  a  child  is  the  best.     But  all  jurymen  cannot 
be  expected  to  combine  and  apply  for  themselves,  with  readiness, 
or  to  much  purpose,  a  long  array  of  details,  dropped  threadless 
and  unconnected  from  the  lips  of  veracious  simplicity.     Compar- 
atively few,  in  a  difficult  case,  can  turn  such  evidence  to  much 
use,  until  they  have  had  their  clue  from  the  summing  up  ;  and,  if 
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the  judge  happens  to  be  a  Wynford  or  a  Lyndburst,  wielding 
strong  intellectual  energies  with  equal  quickness^  firmness,  and 
fidniess,  the  most  accomplished  of  the  assize  will  probably  be  not 
the  least  thankful  for  the  benefit  of  his  Notes. 

If,  however,  this  charming  narrative  had  need  of  a  commentator 
of  a  higher  cast  of  mind  than  belonged  to  its  penman,  just  as 
the  nine  books  of  Herodotus  have  gained  immeasurably  in  solid 
value  from  the  comprehensive  resume  in  the  first  sections  of  Thu- 
cydides,  no  one,  most  assuredly,  will  wish  that  the  original  task  of 
biographizing  Dr  Johnson  should  have  fallen  to  any  hands  but 
Boswetl's,  any  more,  if  we  may  hazard  so  Igfty  a  comparison, 
than  that  the  immortal  stories  of  Salamis  and  Afarathon 
should  have  been  reserved  for  some  other  spirit,  no  matter  how 
much  more  profound,  so  it  were  also  more  ambitious,  fastidious, 
and  disposed  to  generalize,  than  that  of  the  father  of  pro- 
fane history.  Who,  to  put  the  strongest  possible  case,  would, 
with  his  Bosweir  before  him,  wish  that  the  author  had  been 
too  modest  to  grapple  with  a  theme  unquestionably  worthy 
of  the    greatest   talents,  and  that  a  humbler   and   really    more 

'  just  self-appreciation  on  his  part,  had  devolved  the  task  upon 
the  only  associate  of  Johnson,  whom  posterity  classes  in  the 
same  intellectual  rank  with  himself,  Mr  Burke  ?  Happy  indeed 
for  the  lovers  of  wit  and  wisdom,  the  students  of  human  cha- 

•  ra'cter,  above  all  for  those  who  are  in  any  degree  capable  of 
sympathising  with  the  struggles,  the  sorrows,  and- the  triumphs  of 
genius  —  happy  for  all  such  persons,  were  the  day  and  the  hour 
that  first  brought  the  unmeasuring  enthusiasm,  the  omnivorous 
curiosity,  the  unblushing,  utterly  unconscious  indelicacy,  the  ebul- 
lient self-love,  combined  with  almost  total  negation  of  self-respect, 
and  the  perhaps  unrivalled  memory y  of  the  young  laird  of  Auch- 
lalecW,  into  contact  with  that  man  whom,  of  all  living  men, 
one  would  have  a  priori  pronounced  the  least  likely  to  tolerate 
chose  innumerable  weaknesses,  absurdities,  and  impertinencies, 
which  rendered  him,  in  the  eyes  of  general  society,  at  best  a 
walking  caricatura,  and  a  harmless  butt  —  oply  wanting  a  slight 
tinge  of  gravity  —  or  perhaps  in  those  days,  a  coronet  might  have 
served  the  turn  —  to  take  rank  as  the  very  beau-ideal  of  the  genus 
Sore, 

To  that  casual  introduction  at  good  Mr  Dilly's  dinner-table, 
we  owe,  however,  not  only  a  more  satisfactory  style  of  record, 
than  any  other  human  being  was  at  all  likely  to  have  adopted,  but 
much  also  of  what  is  most  amusing,  and  even  instructive,  in  the 
subject-matter  of  the  record  itself.  But  for  Boswell,  JohnsoQ 
would  never  have  gone  to  the  Hebrides  —  he  would  probably  have 
died  without  having  virtually  extended  his  sphere  of  personal  olh 
VOL.   XLVl.   Nt).   91.— Q.R.  2 
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servation  beyond  Litchfield  and  London — certainly  without  bawig 
had  any  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  sympathies,  by  the  contetv* 
plation  of  a  totally  and  most  picturesquely  new  system  of  natuiial 
scenery,  and  human  manners.     We  should  have  lost  the  northern :? 
tour  — the  best  and  most  characteristic,  except  the  Lives  of  ^hef 
Poets,  of  all  his  prose  works.     But  it  was  not  merely  by  tak^l 
his  chief  to  the  Ultima  Thule,  that  the  most  assiduous  of  henoQ^  i 
men  rendered  us  good  service  in  this  way.     We  owe  ^tilL^.xoprci,  • 
perhaps,  to  the  Scotch  optics,  which,  whether  in  th^ '  Canon^^(|{  •  ' 
of  Edinburgh,  or  amid  the  wilds  of  Sky  —  .  ^  vtt  * 

*  Ponti  profundis  clausa  recessibus,  — -t^-^-    •    *^| ' 

Strepens  procellts,  ruptbus  obnta' f 

or  in  the  Mitre  tavern  (while  Johnson  took  his  ease  in  his  in^),  o^^ 
in  Mrs  Montague's  boudoir,  or  in  the  kind  brewer*s  warm  dinineiV, 
room  at  Streatham,  or  amidst  the  sober  repose  of  Dr  Taylor  p. 
rectory, — wherever,  in  short,  another  touch  was  to  be  added,  t^  :; 
the  eternal  picture,  James  Boswell  could  not  help  carrying  aboui  \ 
with  himself.     It  is  to  this  circumstance  at  least,  that;  the'  readers 
of  other  countries,  and   distant  times,  will  owe   some   of  iheir\ 
weightiest  obligations.     Much  about  Johnson,  which  would  have 
b^en  passed  over  as  too  familiar  for  special  notice,  by  any  eng- 
lishman, was  quite  new,  and,  being  Johnsonian,  of  grand  maport- 
ance  to  his  Ostade  —  and  of  this  much,  not  a  little  \^' already 
almost  as  remote  from  the  actual  observation  of  living  Englishm^,  * 
as  it  could  then  have  been  note-worthy  in  the  eyes  of  a  Scotch- 
man  of  Boswell's  condition.     In  like  manner,  in  talking  with  one  \  ' 
whom,  as  being  a  Scotchman,  he  always  assumed  ta  be  grossly  '{ 
ignorant  of  England,  Johnson  was  naturally  led  tolspei^k  .out  fate   :>  • 
views  and  opinions  on  a  thousand  questions,  whic^,  under  othet    ^-^. 
circumstances,  he  might  never  in  all  probability  have  thought-  <rf.  V: 
stirring  —  questions  nevertheless  of  lasting  interest,  and  views  ktei '    \ 
opinions,  which  were  it  but  that  they  mark  what  could  he  said  ia*       "• 
regard  to  such  questions  by  a  man  of  genius  and .  authority*  at 
that  particular  time,  would  gain  in  historical  value  by  every  year 
that  passes  over  the  record.     The  interfusion  of  the  thre^  natidns,^ 
as  to  manners,  opinions,  feelings,  and  in  a  word,  charactery  has  • 
proceeded  at  so  rapid  a  pace  within  the  last  half-centulry,  and  is  so 
likely  to  go  on,  and  to  end  in  all  but  a  complete  amalgamatipn  • 
before  another  period  of  similar  extent  shall  have  expired,  that  'if  . 
it  were  but  for  having  given  us,  ere  it  was  too  late,  a  complete 
portrait  of  the  real  native  uncontaminated  Englishman,  with  alf 
his  tastes  and  prejudices  fresh  and  strong  about  him,  — even  if  it 
were  possible  to  consider  Boswell's  delineation  of  Samuel  Jobit-  -. 
son  merely  as  a  character  in  a  novel  of  that  period,  the  WorM 
would  have  owed  him,  and  acknowledged,  no  trivial  obligtitioli* 
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But  what  can  the  best  character  in  any  novel  ever  be^  compared 
to  a  full-length  of  the  reality  of  genius  ?  and  what  specimen  of 
such  reality  will  ever  surpass  the 

^  Omlnis  Totivft  veluti  depicta  tabelli 
VitaSinu? ' 

— ^ihe  first,  and  as  yet  by  far  the  most  complete  picture  of  the 
whole  Ufe  and  conversation  of  one  of  that  rare  order  of  beings,  the 
rarest,  the  most  influential  of  all,  whose  mere  genius  entitles  and 
enables  them  to  act  as  great  independent  controlling  powers  upon 
the  general  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  of  their  kind,  and  invests 
the  very  soil  where  it  can  be  shown  they  ever  set  foot,  with  a 
living  and  sacred  charm  of  interest,  years  and  ages  after  the  loftiest 
of  the  contemporaries,  that  did  or  did  not  condescend  to  notice 
them,  shall  be  as  much  forgotten,  even  by  the  heirs  of  their  own 
Uood  and  hooours,  as  if  they  had  never  strutted  their  hour  on  the 
^ttering  stage  ?  Enlarged  and  illumiDated,  as  we  now  have  it, 
by  the  industrious  researches  and  the  sagacious  running  criticism 
of  Mr  Croker,  *  Boswell's  Johnson*  is,  without  doubt,  —  excepting, 
yet  hardly  excepting,  a  few  immortal  monuments  of  creative  ge- 
nius,—  that  English  book,  which,  were  this  island  to  be  sunk  to- 
morrow with  all  that  it  inhabits,  would  be  most  prized  in  other  days 
and  countries,  by  the  students  'of  us  and  of  our  history.'  We 
may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  this  point :  what  is  that  Greek  or 
Ladn  book  which  the  most  ardent  scholar  would  not  sacrifice,  so  he 
could  evoke  from  some  sepulchral  palimpsest ^  a  life  of  any  intellec- 
tual giant  of  antiquity,  a  first  rate  luminary,  both  social  and  lite- 
rary, of  old  Rome  or  Athens,  conceived  and  executed  after  this 
model?  Probably  every  one  will  answer  *  Homer:'  but  who 
will  make  three  exceptions  besides  ?  or  at  all  events,  who  are  the 
three  persons  that  will  agree  as  to  what  the  three  other  exceptions 
ought  to  be  ? 

Mr  Croker  has  handled  throughout  with  exquisite  skill  the 
character  of  Boswell  himself,  especially  as  elicited  in  the  turn 
and  colouring  of  particular  statements  with  regard  to  which 
we  have  the  means  of  comparing  him  with  other  witnesses. 
The  result  is,  that  while  *  the  lively  lady,'  Mrs  Piozzi,  and 
some  others,  whom  he  could  never  altogether  pardon  for  having 
poached  on  his  manor,  are  often  satisfactorily  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  wilful  misrepresentation,  and  the  biographer  himself  is 
shown  to  have  relied,  in  certain  instances,  — in  the  sheer  spirit  of 
opposition  to  them,  as  it  would  seem,  —  on  testimony  of  the  most 
worthless  description,  especially  that  of  Miss  Seward,  whose  faith- 
less impertinence  comes  out  in  a  style  quite  fatal  to  her  re-> 
potation  (if  she  ever  had  any)  — in  spite  of  all  these  things,  the 
resolt  is  honourable  to   Mr   Boswell ;    and   we   quote  the    fol* 
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lowing  passage  from  the  Editor's  preface,  as  a  fair  summary  of  his 
ultimate  impressions :  — 

^  It  was  a  strange  and  fortunate  concurrence,  that  one  so  prone  to  talk, 
and  who  talked  so  well,  should  be  brought  into  such  close  contact  and 
confidence  with  one  so  zealous  and  so  able  to  record.  Dr  Johnson  was 
a  man  of  extraordinary  powers,  but  Mr  Boswell  had  qualfties,  in  their 
own  way,  almost  as  rare.  He  united  lively  manners  with  indefatigable 
diligence,  and  the  volatile  curiosity  of  a  man  about  toicn  with  the  drudg- 
ing patience  of  a  chronicler.  With  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself,  he 
was  quick  in  discerning,  and  frank  in  applauding,  the  excellence  of  others. 
Though  proud  of  his  own  name  and  lineage,  and  ambitious  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  great,  he  was  yet  so  cordial  an  admirer  of  merits  where- 
ever  found,  that  much  public  ridicule,  and  something  like  contempt,  were 
excited  by  the  modest  assurance  with  which  he  pressed  his  acquaintance 
on  aU  the  notorieties  of  his  time,  and  by  the  ostentatious  (but,  in  the  main^ 
laudable)  assiduity  with  which  he  attended  the  exile  Paoli  and  the  low- 
born Johnson!  These  were  amiable,  and,  for  us,  fortunate  inconsisten- 
cies. His  contemporaries  indeed,  not  without  some  colour  of  reason, 
occasionally  complain  of  him  as  vain,  inquisitive,  troublesome,  and  giddy; 
but  his  vanity  was  inoffensive  —  his  curiosity  was  commonly  directed  to- 
wards laudable  objects  —  when  he  meddled,  he  did  so,  generally,  from 
good-natured  motives  —  and  his  giddiness  was  only  an  exuberant  gaiety, 
which  never  failed  in  the  respect  and  reverence  due  to  literature, 
morals,  and  religion:  and  posterity  gratefully  acknowledges  the  taste, 
temper,  and  talents  with  which  he  selected,  enjoyed,  and  described 
that  polished  and  intellectual  society  which  still  lives  in  his  work,  and 
without  his  work  had  perished ! 

**  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi:  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longft 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro." 
Such  imperfect  though  interesting  sketches  as  Ben  Jonson's  visit   to 
Drummond,  Selden's  Table  Talk,  Swifts  Journal,  and  Spence's  Anec- 
dotes, only  tantalize  our  curiosity  and  excite  our  regret  that  there  was  no 
Boswell  to  preserve  the  conversation  and  illustrate  the  hfe  and  times  of 
Addison,  of  ^wift  himself,  of  Milton,  and,  above  all,  of  Shakspeare  ! 
We  can  hardly  refrain  from  indulging  ourselves  with  the  imagination  of 
works  so  instructive  and  delightful;  but  that  were  idle  :  except  as  it  may 
tend  to  increase  our  obligation  to  the  faithful  and  fortunate  biographer  of 
Dr  Johnson. 

*  Mr  BosweH's  birth  and  education  familiarized  him  with  the  highest 
of  his  acouaintance,  and  his  good-nature  and  conviviality  with  the 
k)west.  He  describes  society  of  all  classes  with  the  happiest  discri- 
mtnation.  £ven  his  foibles  assisted  his  curiosity  ;  he  was  sometimes 
laughed  at,  but  always  well  received  ;  he  excited  no  envy,  he  imposed 
no  restraint.  It  was  well  known  that  he  made  notes  of  every  conter- 
iption,  yet  no  timidity  was  alarmed,  no  delicacy  demurred  ;  and  we  are 
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pniiaps  indebted  to  the  lighter  parts  of  his  character  for  the  patient  indul^ 
geoce  with  which  every  body  submitted  to  sit  for  their  pictures. 

^  Nor  were  his  talents  iaconsiderable.  He  had  looked  a  good  deal  into 
books,  and  more  into  the  world.  The  narrative  portion  of  his  works  is 
written  with  good  sense,  in  an  easy  and  perspicuous  style,  and  without 
(which  seems  odd  enough)  any  palpable  imitation  of  Johnson.  But  in 
recording  conversations  he  is  unrivalled  ;  that  he  was  eminently  accurate 
in  substance,  we  have  the  evidence  of  all  his  contemporaries  ;  but  he  is 
also  in  a  high  degree  characteiristic  -^  dramatic.  The  incidental  obser- 
vations with  wbteh  he  explains  or  enlivens  the  dialogue,  are  tetse,  appro- 
{»iate,  and  picturesque  —  we  not  merely  hear  his  company,  ire  tee  themP 
—  Prefaccy  p.  xxvii. 

We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  think  quite  so  highly  of  Mr 
Boswell  as  his  editor  appears  to  do ;  but  we  have  already,  per- 
haps, sufficiently  intimated  our  notions  on  this  head,  and  shall 
merely  take  the  liberty  to  add  one  or  two  reflections  more  that 
have  occurred  to  us,  while  re-perusing  the  roost  readable  of  books, 
in  regard  to  Boswell's  peculiar  qualifications  for  His  task.  We 
hftve  alluded  above  to  his  country  as  a  favourable  circumstance ; 
and  Mr  Croker  elegantly  and  judiciously  runs  over  certain  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  social  position  of  the  man,  and  the 
easy  good-natured  assurance  of  his  manners.  Perhaps,  however, 
be  owed  most  of  all  to  his  comparatively  juvenile  standing  at  the 
time  when  the  acquaintance  began  ;  to  the  childlike  and  altogeth- 
er unrivalled  humility,  in  the  midst  of  a  world  of  froth  and  petu- 
lance ;  of  his  personal  veneration  for  the  doctor ;  and,  last  not 
least,  to  his  never  being,  during  the  doctor's  life,  an  habitual  resi- 
dent in  London.  The  man  who,  by  his  own  talents,  raises  him- 
self in  any  signal  and  splendid  degree  above  his  original  position, 
must  in  general,  if  he  is  to  have  intimate  friends  at  all,  seek  them 
in  his  new  sphere.  To  say  nothing  of  his  being,  in  most  cases, 
removed  from  bis  earlier  circles  by  physical  obstacles,  or  at  least 
by  many  intervening  barriers  of  adopted  manners,  altered  and 
enlarged  views,  opinions,  tastes,  and  objects,  and  almost  inextri- 
cable involvement  in  the  thousand  perplexities  of  a  different  sys- 
tem of  social  arrangements,  he  is  apt,  however  strength  of  under- 
standing, generosity  of  temper,  and  the  tenderness  of  old  recol- 
lections might  lift  him  above  attaching  serious  importance  to  any 
external  changes,  and  dispose  him  to  cling  on  as  many  points  as 
possible  to  the  connexions  of  his  undistinguished  years  —  how- 
ever safe  in  the  true  inborn  nobility  of  his  intellect  from  all  risk, 
either  of  imbibing  an  unmanly  admiration  for  mere  wordly  great- 
nessy  or  shrinking  from  the  consciousness  of  having,  in  former 
times,  contemplated  its  sphere  from  a  hopeless  distance  —  he  is 
apt  to  find  his  inclinations  on  this  score  thwarted  by  the  workings, 
possibly   unconscious,  of  somewhat  ungenial  feelings  on  the  part 
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of  chose  who  have  been  surveying,  from  what  was  once  his  level 
as  well  as  theirs,  the  unpartaken  elevation  of  his  fortune  or  fame. 
A  touch  of  something  too  like  envy  is  apt  to  mingle  with  their 
wonder ;  nay,  many  spirits  are  cast  so  earthy  as  to  resent  his  rise 
only  the  more,  that  he  seems  willing  to  forget  it  himself  in  their 
presence.  They  cannot  away  with  what,  in  spite  of  his  frankest 
effort  to  resume  the  old  relations,  jealous  feebleness  keeps  whis- 
pering is  the  condescension  of  the  once  equal  associate.*'  A  half- 
incredidous  confusion  of  awe  and  spleen  poisons  e^rything.  We 
cannot  fail  to  discover  abundant  traces  of  this  in  the  history  of 
Johnson's  intercourse,  during  his  brighter  years,  not  merely,  in 
casual  glimpses,  with  his  humble  acquaintances  of  the  Litchfield 

f>eriod,  but  with  those  (some  of  them,  too,  highly^  though  less  il- 
ustriously,  distinguished  persons)  with  whom  he  had  conversed 
fiuniliarly  during  the  Earlier  stages  of  his  London  career,  —  those 
woeful,  toilsome  years,  in  which,  amidst  humiliations  which  make 
it  impoMible  to  read  certain  pages  of  his  story  without  blushing^ 
this  masculine  but  sad  genius  was  laying  the  difficult  foundations 
of  an  imperishable  name.  Alas  for  the  weakness  of  the  strong- 
est !  If  Goldsmith  could  not  repress  a  pang  at  the  superior  in- 
tellectual reputation  and  authority  of  Johnson,  even  this  great  and 
good  man  himself  must  plead  guilty  to  having,  on  various  occa- 
sions, betrayed  a  pitiable,  and,  as  we  now  look  back  to  the  two 
persons,  an  almost  incomprehensible  uneasiness  in  the  contem- 
plation of  David  Garrick's  plum  and  villa.  But,  indeed,  we 
know  of  no  eminent  parvenu  whose  story  is  altogether  undarken- 
ed  by  indications  of  the  same  creeping  jealousy.  They  are  rife, 
not  to  go  farther  back,  in  the  memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds, 
Sir. Thomas  Lawrence,  Robert  Burns,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ; 
and  the  base  feeling,  indulged  certainly  to  a  demoniacal  rancour, 
appears  to  have  formed  the  main  inspiration  of  the  biography  of 
Napoleon  written  by  M.  de  Bourrienne. 

But  not  only  was  Johnson  in  this  way  cut  off  from  the  intimacy 
of  his  earlier  associates,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  splendour  of 
his  literary  success.  Before  he  attained  that  success,  he  himself 
had  served  a  h^rd  apprenticeship  to  reserve,  and  must,  when 
it  was  achieved,  have  felt  it  no  easy  matter  to  open  himself  to 
the  forming  of  new  connexions,  such  as  would  ever  have  seemed 
to  him  worthy  of  the  high  name  of  friendship.  His  life  con- 
tinued one  scene  of  harassing  strugdes  for  bread,  relieved 
scarcely  by  a  stray  gleam  of  hope,  until  he  had  reached  nearly 
the  ripe  age  of  forty.     After  a  much  earlier  period  than  that,  we 

*  '  There  are  minda,*  rays  the  Rambler  biaiaeir,  *  so  impatient  of  inferiority,  that 
thtir  grmtitvde  ia  a  apecies  of  revenge.  *     No.  87. 
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have  heard  it  remarked  hj  ooe  of  the  keenest  of  observers^  few 
EaglishmeD  ever  form  a  real  friendship,  unless  the  strongest  of 
oar  insular  passions,  politics,  interfere,  to  melt  down  once  more 
the  hardened  crust  of  their  naturally  shy  and  proud  dispositions* 
This  is,  we  hope,  for  too  broad  a  statement.  If^  boweirer,  it 
were  liihited  to  Englishmen  of  remarkable  talents  and  correspond- 
iag  ambition, — still  more  to  mounting  spirits  stamped  with  the 
deeper  and  darker  seal  of  genius,  —  there  would,  perhaps,  belittle 
room  for  disseat.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  genius  at  once  ener- 
getic, impetuous,  ambitious,  grave,  and  haughty  ;  lone  exercised, 
m  obedience  to  Nature's  own  first  impulse,  in  the  task  of  tracittg 
human  aoticms  to  those  remote  sprines  which  it  is  aa  instinct  to 
keep  in  concealment ;  above  all,  in  the  habitual  analysis,  never 
untinged  with  shame  and  remorse,  of  its  own  heart's  secret  places; 
and  thus  exercised,  too,  in  the  midst  of  external  privations  and 
mean  wcMrldly  misery,  and  weary,  deerading  drudgery  ;  eating  the 
hard-won  bread  of  bitterness,  and  dnnking  the  waters  of  sorrow, 
while  fools  and  knaves  are  seen  revelling  in  boundless  luxuries  all 
around,  until  the  heyday  of  young  blood  is  long  past  and  gone, 
and  years,  that  brifig  soberness  even  to  the  gayest  temperament, 
have  bad  leisure  to  plough  their  wrinkles  also  on  the  brow  that 
even  in  infancy  knew  not  smoothness  ?  What  wonder  that  the 
plant  which  has  slowly  risen,  amidst  such  an  atmosphere  of  cold- 
ness, and  emerged  late  after  being  buffeted  by  such  discipline  of 
tempests,  should  have  few  tendrils  ready  to  uncurl  themselves  at 
the  first  solicitation  ?  What  wonder  if  such  a  man  as  Bums  should 
be  found  writing,  in  the  midst  of  what  the  world  thought  the 
intoxication  of  success  — 

*  I  never  thought  mankind  capable  of  anything  very  geBeroos  ; 
hot  the  stateliness  of  these  patricians,  and  the  serrffitv  cm  my  ple- 
beian brethren,  (who,  perhaps,  formerly  eyed  me  askance,)  have  nearlv 

pot  me  out  of  conceit  with  my  species 1  have  formeo 

many  intimacies  and  friendships,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  aH  of  loo 
tender  a  construction  to  bear  carnage  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  .  .  . 
People  of  nice  sensibility  and  generous  minds  have  a  certain  in- 
trinsic diffnity  which  fires  at  being  trifled  with,  or  even  too  clo$ely  ap- 
proached?   ' 

Johnson,  too,  long  before  the  clouds  began  to  break  from 
about  his  path,  had  undergone  an  affliction,  the  impress  of  which 
bauDted  him  to  his  erave,  in  the  loss  of  his  wife  —  the  affectionate 
partner  who  never  had  separated  from  him  in  his  hours  of  what 
he  calls  '  our  distress,'  except  when  their  poverty  was  such,  that 
she  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  with  some  relations  in  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  while  he  walked  the  streets  with  Savage,  and  often  had 
no  bed  but  a  bulk  by  some  brick  kiln,  or  a  truss  of  straw  in  a 
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glass  manufactory.  And  all  this  had  been  the  fate  of  a  man,  the 
least  of  whose  physical  infirmities  were,  in  Pope's  words,  *  those 
convulsions  that  attack  him  sometimes  so  as  to  make  him  a  $ad 
spectacle  ;'  —  of  him  who,  in  writing  of  Collins  to  Warton,  says, 
*  1  wrote  him  a  letter  which  he  never  answered  ;  I  suppose  writing 
is  very  troublesome  to  him.  The  moralists  all  talk  of  this  uncer- 
tainty of  fortune  and  the  transitoriness  of  beauty  ;  but  it  is  yet 
more  dreadful  to  consider  that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  equally 
liable  to  change,  that  understanding  may  make  its  appearance  and 
depart,  that  it  may  blaze  and  expire.  Poor  Collins !  I  have 
often  been  near  his  state.'  We  shall  not  trust  ourselves  to  dwell 
on  this  last  and  darkest  topic,  but  leave  it,  with  merely  quoting 
one  of  the  many  notes  in  which  Mr  Croker's  delicate  hand  has 
touched  it. 

*  One  of  the  most  curious  and  important  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  human  mind  is  still  to  be  written,  that  of  hereditary  insanity.  The 
symptomatic  facts  by  which  the  disease  might  be  traced  are  generally 
either  disregarded  from  ignorance  of  their  real  cause  and  character, 
or,  when  observed,  carefully  suppressed  by  domestic  or  professional 
delicacy.  This  js  natural  and  even  laudable  ;  yet*  there  are  several 
important  reasons  why  the  obscurity  in  which  such  facts  are  usually 
buried  may  be  regretted.  Morally y  we  should  wish  to  know,  as  far  as 
may  be  permitted  to  us,  the  nature  of  our  own  intellect,  its  powers 
and  its  weaknesses  ;  —  medically,  it  might  be  possible,  by  early  and 
systematic  treatment,  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  disease  which,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose,  is  now  often  unknown  or  mistaken  ;  —  legally,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  any  additional  means  of  discriminating  be- 
tween guilt  and  misfortune,  and  of  ascertaining  with '  more  precision 
the  nice  bounds  which  divide  moral  guilt  from  what  may  be  called 
physical  errors  ;  and  in  the  highest  and  most  important  of  all  the 
springs  of  human  thought  or  action,  it  would  be  consolatory  and  edify- 
ing to  be  able  to  distinguish  with  greater  certainty  rational  faith  and 
judicious  piety,  from  the  enthusiastic  conBdence  or  the  gloomy  de- 
spondence of  disordered  imaginations.  The  memory  of  every  man 
who  has  lived,  not  inattentively,  in  society,  will  furnish  him  with 
instances  to  which  these  considerations  might  have  been  usefully 
applied.  But  in  reading  the  life  of  Dr  Johnson  (who  was  conscious 
of  the  disease  and  of  its  cause,  and  of  whose  blood  their  remains  no 
one  whose  feelings  can  now  be  ofiended),  they  should  be  kept  constantly 
in  view  ;  not  merely  as  a  subject  of  general  interest,  but  as  elucidating 
and  explaining  many  of  the  errors,  peculiarities,  and  weaknesses  of  that 
extraordinary  man.'  —  vol.  i,  pp.  3,  4. 

Johnson,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  the  tenderness  of  his  com- 
passion, and  the  generosity  with  which,  out  of  never  abundant  and 
generally  sorely  straitened  means,  he  was  ready  to  relieve  the 
more  urgent  wants  of  his  weaker  fellow  mortals.     But  whatever 
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may  have  been  the  cause  or  causes  —  as  to  which  pointy  however, 
we  have  sufficiently  hinted  our  opinion  —  it  certainly  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  lived,  during  the  period  of  established  fame,  in  habits 
of  warm,  thorough,  intimate  friendship  with  any  one  of  the  great 
cootemporaries  that  delighted  in  his  company,  and  with  whom  he 
also  deUghted  to  eat,  drink,  and  talk.  In  their  highly  intellectual 
and  exciting  society,  he  displayed  his  even  among  them  unrivalled 
talents  for  conversation,  and  escaped  from  those  darker  thoughts 
that  continued  to  haunt  his  solitary  hours.  But  we  have  strong 
doubts  whether  he  ever  unbosomed  himself  to  any  one  of  them 
with  real  brotherly  confidence.  In  so  far  as  we  can  presume  to 
judge,  his  feeling  towards  Mr  Tlirale  was  one  of  more  affectionate 
attachment  than  belonged  to  any  other  of  his  later  connexions ;  but 
there  appears  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  good  kind  man  could 
ever  have  been  at  all  qualified  to  bo]d  with  Johnson  anything  like 
that  sort  of  communion,  which  alone  could  have  elevated  respect* 
fill  gratitude  into  what  must  be  the  sublimest  as  well  as  most  beau- 
tiful of  human  sentiments,  the  friendship  of  genius.  Thrale  was 
but  a  worthy  citizen  — havmg  nothing  in  common  with  Johnson, 
on  almost  any  of  those  subjects  that  filled  a  large  space  in  the  great 
author's  upper  mind  ;  and  —  must  it  be  added  ?  —  the  obligations 
under  which  his  muoificence  laid  Johnson  were  perhaps  too  con- 
stant to  be  considered  without  some  painful  flings  of  that  proud 
pulse. 

In  Boswell,  if  there  was  little  to  command  respect,  except  in- 
deed his  position  as  a  man  of  long  descent  and  fair  fortune  — 
which  was  never,  probably,  throughout  their  intercourse,  without 
its  own  effect  on  the  doctor's  mind,  and  which,  no  doubt,  had 
originally  a  great  share  in  Johnson's  acceptance  of  him  —  there 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  everything  that  could  have  been 
imagined  most  likely  to  soothe  and  disarm  the  habitual  demon  of 
distrust.  His  youth,  being  accompanied  with  most  perfect  good 
nature,  threw  into  the  sage's  feelings  towards  him  a  something  of 
paternal  gentleness  and  protection.  All  ideas  of  jealousy,  rivalry, 
envy,  were  out  of  the  question — there  was  no  pretension  of  anv 
sort  that  could  even  for  a  moment  be  suspected  of  thrusting  itself 
out  —  eyerj  motion,  gesture,  and  accent  proclaimed  the  pro- 
foundest  humility  of  the  undoubting  worshipper ;  and,-  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  Boswell  rarely  lived  in  London  more  than  a 
few  weeks  on  end ;  so  that  the  object  of  this  homage  and 
adoration  had  never  time  to  get  heartily  sick  of  its  fulsome  pro 
fusion,  before  the  fond  disciple  had  carried  his  veneration,  as  well 
as  other  less  palatable  foibles,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  rising  fas- 
tidiousoess. 

A  curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  would  be 
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that  o[  the  friendships  of  genius ;  but  perlitps  if  \froald  bring  out 
few  instances  in  which,  after  all,  something  of  this  kind  of  pater- 
nal feeling  did  not  mingle.  As  to  Dr  Johnson,  the  result  cer^ 
tainly  was,  that  he  opened  himself  to  Boswell  on  more  important 
subjects,  and  in  a  more  purely  serious  spirit,  than,  as  far  as  we 
have  any  means  of  seeing,  to  any  other  of  his  circle  of  admirers. 
Another  hand  might,  perhaps,  have  been  found  to  record  the  play 
of  his  wit,  knowledge,  sagacity,  and  strong  English  humour,  as 
elicited  amidst  the  contending  gladiators  of  the-  Turk's  Head  ;  but 
what  could  have  atoned  for  those  quiet  ities-a-'tites  in  which 
Johnson  discoursed  to  Boswell  of  man  and  society,  of  this  world 
and  of  the  world  to  come,  gravely,  solemnly,  in  the  total  absence 
of  temptation  to  sophistry  or  false  brilliancy,  and,  above  all, 
under  the  feeling  of  which,  on  these  occasions,  the  influence  is 
unfailingly  obvious,  that  he  was  addressing  an  affectionate  and 
well-disposed,  but  weak  and  unsteady  nature,  soon  to  be  removed 
five  hundred  miles  from  his  chair,  and  with  which  he  might  never 
again  be  brought  into  contact  on  this  side  of  eternity.  Of  as  much 
of  the  emotions  of  genius  as  it  ever  will  reveal,  the  true  and  pro* 
per  confidants  are  the  world  and  posterity  ;  but  wisdom  may  be 
said  to  cry  aloud  in  vain  in  general  maxims,  when  we  consider  its 
efficacy  where  it  has  been  distinctly  applied  to  individual  cases 
and  circumstances,  by  the  master  himself,  man  to  man,  and  friend 
to  friend. 

The  Boswellian  style  of  biography  was  quite  new ;  and  while 
the  book  was  devoirred  with  universal  eagerness,  indtiy  of  th« 
manlier  order  of  minds  no  doubt  thought  what  Lord  Thurlow  ex- 
pressed to  the  author  himself:  *  I  have  read  it  ?  —  Yes,  d  —  n  you, 
every  word  —  but  /  could  not  help  it ;'  —  were  ashamed  of  them- 
selves, in  short,  for  having  condescended  to  be  amused  with  such 
a  world  of  details,  so  many  of  them,  taken  separately,  mean  and 
insignificant.  The  example,  however,  once  set,  the  curiosity  of 
the  public  having  been  so  gratified  as  to  a  single  illustrious  man, 
and  their  satisfaction  made  so  apparent  in  the  boundless  popularity 
of  the  performance,  the  evil,  if  evil  it  were,  was  done,  and  could 
not  be  repaired.  Prom  that  time  a  new  spirit  animated  all  this 
department  of  composition ;  and  to  the  influence  of  Boswell  we 
owe  probably  three-fourths  of  what  is  de  facto  most  entertaining, 
as  well  as  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  whatever  is  most  instructive, 
in  all  the  books  of  memoirs  that  have  subsequently  appeared. 
The  garrulous  gentleman  has  often  been  reproached  with  having 
departed  so  widelv  from  the  model  of  his  master,  in  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets ;  yet  if  we  compare  the  Life  of  Savage,  the  only  one 
where  Johnson  had  large  access  to  materials  of  the  minuter  cast, 
with  any  other  of  the  series,  we  shall  see  abundant  evidence  that 
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the  Doctor  himself  had  a  lively  feeling  of  the  value  of  petty- 
details,  in  giving  characteristic,  graphic,  vigorous  effect  to  such 
delineations,  so  much  so  that,  in  Mr  Croker's  language,  the 
piece  we  have  named,  *  like  Murillo's  Beggar,  gives  pleasure  as 
a  work  of  art,  thoygh  the  original  could  only  have  excited  dis- 
gust.' But  the  true  answer  is,  that  Dr  Johnson  read,  as  it  was 
written,  Boswell's  Journal  of  the  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  well 
knowing  not  only  that  that  journal  was  meant  for  publication,  but 
that  its  author  designed  to  depict  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  as  far  as 
be  could  get  at  the  materials,  in  precisely  the  same  style,  did  nm 
only  not  exert  his  authority  for  the  suppression  of  what  he  read, 
but  continued,  from  time  to  time,  to  furnish  Boswell  with  anec- 
dotes and  hints  respecting  the  earlier  parts  of  his  career.  This 
conduct  on  Dr  Johnson's  part  was  clearly  to  sanction  Boswell's 
design,  as  to  all  that  has  subjected  it  to  grave  criticism;  if  serious 
blame  is  to  Vis  anywhere,  it  must  attach  not  to  the  frivolous  painter, 
but  the  solemn  original,  of  the  elaborate  portraiture.  Nay,  the 
little  specimen  of  autobiography  which  the  Doctor  has  left,  is 
completely  Boswellian  in  the  minuteness  of  its  details,  and  a 
world  more  entertaining  than  any  page  in  Boswell,  from  the  con- 
trast which  the  massive  strength  of  its  language  every  now  and 
then  presents  to  the  humble  nature  of  the  matters  it  records  :  e.g, 

^^^Tbia  Whitsuntide  (1719),  I  and  my  brother  were  sent  to  pass 
some  time  at  Birmingham  ;  I  beUeve  a  fortnight.  Why  such  boys 
were  sent  to  trouble  other  homes,  I  cannot  tell.  My  mother  bad 
some  opinion  that  much  improvement  was  to  be  had  by  changing  the 
mode  of  life.  My  uncle  Harrison  was  a  widower  ;  and  his  house 
was  kept  by  Sally  Ford,  a  youns  woman  of  such  sweetness  of  temper, 
that  I  used  to  say  she  had  no  fault.  We  lived  most  at  uncle  Ford's, 
being  much  caressed  by  my  aunt,  a  good-natured,  coarse  woman,  easy 
of  converse,  but  willing  to  find  sonoething  to  censure  in  the  absent. 
My  undo  Harrison  did  not  much  like  us,  nor  did  we  like  him.  He 
was  a  very  mean  and  vulgar  man,  drunk  every  nighty  but  drtink  with 
Ui^  drink  ;  very  peevish,  very  proud,  very  ostentatious,  but,  luckily, 
not  rtcA."  (What  a  com[dete  portrait  does  this  one  sentence  pre- 
sent !)  At  ray  aunt  Ford's  I  ate  so  much  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mut- 
ton, that  slie  «sed  to  talk  of  it.  My  mother,  who  had  lived  in  a  nar- 
row sphere,  and  was  then  affected  by  little  things,  told  me  seriously 
that  it  would  be  hardly  ever  forgotten.  Her  mind,  I  think,  was  after- 
wards very  much  enlarged,  or  greater  evils  wore  out  the  care  of  less.'* — 
nA.  1^  p.  6. 

Again, 

^"We  went  in  the  stage-coach,  and  returned  in  the  waggon,  as 
my  mother  said,  because  my  cough  was  violent  The  hope  of  saving 
a  lew  shillings  was  no  slight  motive  ;  for  she,  not  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  money,  v»s  afraid  of  such  expenses  as  now  seem  very  small. 
She  sewed  two  guineas  in  her  petticoat,  lest  she  .should  be  robbed. 
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*  '*  We  were  troublesome  to  the  passengers  ;  but  to  suffer  such  incoii- 
venieDces  in  the  stage-coach  was  comQK>n  in  those  days  to  persons  in 
much  higher  rank.  She  bought  me  a  small  silver  cup  and  spoon,  marked 
SAM.  J.,  lest,  if  they  had  been  marked  S.  J.,  (Sarah  being  her  name,) 
they  should,  upon  her  death,  have  been  taken  from  me.  She  bought  me 
a  speckled  linen  frock,  which  I  knew  afterwards  by  the  name  of  my  Lon- 
don frock.  The  cup  was  one  of  the  last  pieces  of  plate  which  dear  Tetty 
sold  in  our  distress.  I  have  now  the  spoon.  She  bought  at  th^  same 
time  two  teanspoons,  and  till  my  manhood  she  had  no  more, ^^^  —  vol. 
i,  pp.  16,  17. 

That  Johnson  could  never  have  persisted  in  writing  the  life  of 
himself,  or  of  any  other  person,  in  this  fashion,  is  probable.  He 
stopped  soon,  impressed,  no  doubt,  with  the  conviction  that  to 
bestow  such  an  infinity  of  pains  and  space  upon  a  single  human 
individual,  no  matter  how  distinguished,  was  a  thing  below  him. 
Had  Titian,  however,  seen  a  masterpiece  of  Teniers,  he  would 
not  have  altered  his  own  style  in  consequence,  but  he  would  have 
enjoyed  the  piece,  probably,  as  much  as  those  who  could  neither 
comprehend  nor  enjoy  things  of  a  higher  order,  and  no  doubt 
encouraged  the  microscopic  genius  of  a  tamer  soil  to  proceed  as 
nature  had  prompted  him  to  begin. 

Voltaire,  indeed,  has  said,  *no  man  that  ever  lived  deserved  a 
quarto  to  himself;'  and  one  illustrious  writer  of  our  own  time  has 
lately  protested  against  the  copious  style  of  biography,  with 
reference  especially  to  poets,  in  language  which,  were  it  but  for 
the  beauty  of  it,  our  readers  would  thank  us  for  transcribing. 
Commenting  on  some  cruel  details  in  Dr  Currie's  Life  of  Bums, 
Mr  Wordsworth,  in  his  letter  to  Mr  James  Gray,*  thus  expresses 
himself: — 

^  Your  feelings,  I  trust,  go  along  with  mine  ;  and,  rising  from  this  in- 
dividual case  to  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  you  will  probably  agree 
with  me  in  opinion  that  biography,  though  differing  in  some  essentials 
from  works  of  fiction,  is  nevertheless,  like  them,  an  artj  —  an  art,  the 
laws  of  which  are  determined  by  the  imperfections  of  our  nature,  and  the 
constitution  of  society.  Truth  is  not  here,  as  in  the  sciences,  and  m  na- 
tural philosophy,  to  be  sought  without  scruple,  and  promulgated  for  its 
own  rake,  upon  the  mere  chance  of  its  being  serviceable  ;  but  only  for 
obviously  justifying  purposes,  moral  or  intellectual 

'  Silence  is  a  privilege  of  the  grave,  a  right  of  the  departed  :  lei 
him,  therefore,  who  inmnges  that  ri^ht,  by  speaking  publk^ly  of,  for, 
or  against  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  take  heed  that  he 
opens  not  his  mouth  without  a  sufficient  sanction.  De  mortuis  nil 
nm  bontrnty  is  a  rule  in  which  these  sentiments  have  been  pushed  to 
an  extreme  that  proves  how  deeply  humanity  is  interested  in  main- 
taining them.     And  it  was  wise  to  announce  the  precept  thus  abso- 

*  Longman  and  Co.     London.     1816. 
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lately ;  both  because  there  exist  in  that  same  nature,  by  which  it  has 
been  dictated,  so  many  temptations  to  disregard  it,  —  and  because  there 
are  powers  and  influences,  within  and  without  us,  that  will  prevent  its 
being  Uterally  fuliined  —  to  the  suppression  of  profitable  truth.  Penal- 
ties of  law,  conyentions  of  manners,  and  personal  fear,  protect  the  re- 
potation  of  the  living  ;  and  something  of  this  protection  is  extended  to 
the  recently  dead,  —  who  survive,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  their  kindred 
and  friends.  Few  are  so  insensible  as  not  to  feel  this,  and  not  to  be 
actuated  by  the  feeling.  But  only  to  philosophy  enlightened  by  the 
afiections  does  it  belong  justly  to  estimate  the  claims  of  the  deceased 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  present  age  and  future  generatiods,  on 
the  other ;  and  to  strike  a  balance  between  them.  —  Such  philosophy  ' 
runs  a  ri^  of  becoming  extinct  among  us,  if  the  coarse  intrusions  mto 
the  recesses,  the  gross  breaches  upon  the  sanctities,  of  domestic  life, 
to  which  we  have  lately  been  more  and  more  accustomed,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  indications  of  a  vigorous  state  of  public  feeling  -^  favour- 
ame  to  the  maintenance  of  the  liberties  of  our  country.  Intelligent 
Wrers  of  freedom  are  from  necessity  bold  and  hardy  lovers  of  truth  ; 
but,  according  to  the  measure  in  which  their  love  is  intelligent,  is  it 
BUeaded  with  a  liner  discrimination,  and  a  more  sensitive  delicacy. 
The  wise  and  good  (and  all  others  being  lovers  of  licence  rather  than 
of  liberty  are  in  fact  slaves)  respect,  as  one  of  the  noblest  characteristics 
of  Englishmen,  that  jealousy  of  familiar  approach,  which,  while  it  con- 
tributes to  the  maintenance  of  private  dignity,  is  one  of  the  most  effica* 
cious  guardians  of  rational  public  freedom. 

'  The  genera]  obligation  upon  which  I  have  insisted,  is  especially 
binding  upon  those  who  undertake  the  biography  of  avihorn.  As- 
suredly, there  is  no  cause  why  the  lives  of  that  class  of  men  should  be 
pried  into  with  the  same  diligeni  curiosity y  and  laid  open  with  the  same 
disregard  of  reserve,  which  may  so^neiimes  be  expedient  in  eomposine 
the  history  of  men  who  have  borne  an  active  part  in  the  world.  Suck 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ^ood  and  bad  qualities  of  these  latter,  as  can 
only  be  obtained  by  a  scrutiny  of  their  private  lives,  conduces  to  explain 
not  only  their  own  public  conduct,  but  that  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
acted,  JSTothing  of  this  applies  to  authors,  considered  merely  as  authors. 
Our  business  is  with  their  books,  —  to  understand  and  to  enjoy  them. 
And,  of  poets  more  especially,  it  is  true  —  that,  if  their  works  be  good, 
they  contain  within  themselves  all  that  is  necessary  to  their  being 
comprehended  and  relished.  It  should  seem  that  the  ancients  thought 
in  tiui  manner ;  for  of  the  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  few  and 
scanty  memorials  were,  I  believe,  ever  prepared ;  and  fewer  still  are 
preeerved.  It  is  delightful  to  read  what,  in  the  happy  exercise  of  his 
own  genius,  Horace  chooses  to  communicate  of  himself  and  his  friends  ; 
but  I  confess  I  am  not  so  much  a  lover  of  knowledge,  independent  of 
its  quality,  as  to  make  it  likely  that  it  would  much  rejoice  me,  were  I 
to  hear  that  records  of  the  Sabine  poet  and  his  contemporaries,  com- 
posed upon  the  BosweUian  plan,  had  been  unearthed  among  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum.     You  will  interpret  what  I  am  writing,  liberally. 
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With  respect  to  the  light  which  such  a  discovery  oiiight  throw  upon  Ro- 
man manners,  there  would  he  reasons  to  desire  it ;  but  I  should  dread  to 
disfigure  the  beautiful  ideal  of  the  memories  of  those  illustrious  persons 
with  incongruous  features,  and  to  sully  the  imaginative  purity  of  their 
classical  works  with  gross  and  trivial  recollections.  The  least  weighty 
objection  to  heterogeneous  details  is  that  they  are  mainly  superfluous^  and 
therefore  an  incumbrance.'* 

We  bftv«  marked  by  italics  that  part  of  the  above  passage  in 
which  we  find  it  most  difficult  to  believe  that  this  wise,  no  less 
than. eloquent  man  has  expressed  the  settled  and  deliberate  con- 
.  viction  of  his  mind.  It  is  admitted  that  it  may  be  expedient  to 
submit  to  a  minute  scrutiny  the  private  life  of  persons  who  have 
*  borne  an  aetive  part  in  the  world/  and  asserted  that  *  nothing  of 
this  applies  to  authors,  merely  as  authors.'  Now,  that  'nothing 
of  this  applies'  to  some,  or  to  many,  or  even  to  the  case  of  most 
authors,  may  possibly  be  true  (though  we  do  not  think  so)-;  but 
on  what  principle  it  should  be  said  of  authors  who,  though  not 
bearing  what  is  familiarly  called  ^  an  active  part  in  the  world,' 
have,  as  exerting  thetr  talents  on  practical  questions,  bringing 
understandings  of  remarkable  strength  to  bear,  in  permanjent 
shapes,  on  subjects  of  moral  and  political  interest,  and  conse- 
quently filling  a  part,  above  all  others,  both  active  and  mfiuential, 
in  determining  the  opinions,  sentiments,  and  actual  conduct  of 
those  of  their  fellow  mortals  who  are  immediately  concerned  in 
the  great  movements  of  public  afiairs,  as  well  as  of  all  who  have 
to  sit  on  judgment,  whether  at  the  time  or  ages  afterwards,  on 
these  prominent  actors  of  the  busy  stage  of  lite  — on  what  prin- 
ciple Mr  Wordsworth  should  conceive  that  *  nothing  of  this 
applies'  to  such  authors  as  the  moralist  or  the  poet,  who,  by  bis 
single  pen,  exercises  perhaps  wider  and  more  lasting  sway  over 
the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  throughout  whole  nations,  than  a 
regiment  of  kings  and  ministers  put  together ;  —  this  indeed  is  what 
we  cannot  pretend  to  understand.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  put 
the  question  seriously  —  but  where  is  the  mere  statesman  of  the 
last  age  who  at  this  moment,  even  if  Boswell  had  never  written, 
would  have  filled  so  large  a  ^space  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
considerable  section  of  mankind,  as  Dr  Johnson  himself — or  the 
details  of  whose  private  life,  had  they  been  preserved  with  Boswel- 
lian  fidelity,  would  have  found  one  reader  for  fifty  that  are  conti- 
nually poring  over  the  pages  before  us  ?  If  we  measure  either 
the  importance  or  the  interest  of  personal  details,  by  the  extent 
to  which  the  individual  recorded  has  influenced  the  intellect,  the 
feelings,  the  character  of  his  countrymen,  and  consequently  in  fact 
the  fortunes  of  the  nation  itself,  we  shall  assuredly  place  those 
connected  with  the  man  who,  by  exertions  in  whatever  walk  of 
literature  —  no  matter  at  whieit  a  distance  from  the  gaudy  surface  of 
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external  pomps  and  canities  these  may  have  been  conducted,  no 
matter  in  how  mean  a  hovel  he  may  have  wielded  his  quill  —  has 
achieved  anything  at  all  approaching  to  the  authority  of  a  Johnson, 
far  and  infinitely  far  above  all  that  the  prying  diligence  of  either 
friend  or  foe  could  ever  have  accumulated  concerning  the  private 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  most  eminent  so  called  '  public  man'  of 
the  same  generation.  It  is  in  vain,  on  questions  oif  this  kind,  to 
oppoflpe  the  suggestions  of  a  refined  meditative  delicacy,  such  as 
breathes  throughout  the  whole  of  the  '  Letter'  we  have  quoted, 
to  the  broad  instinctive  impetus  and  determined  taste  of  the 
species  at  large.  Neither  does  it  seem  to  us  that  Mr  Words- 
worth is  over  happy  in  the  cases  he  selects,  or  in  the  logic  with 
which  be  applies  them.  .  It  is  by  no  means  true,  for  example, 
but  lamentably  the  reverse,  that  all  the  details  which  Horace 
gives  us  about  the  private  proceedings  of  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates, are  '  delightful ;'  too  many  of  them  are  loathsome  and 
disgusting ;  but  if  the  greater  part  be,  as  all  must  acknow- 
ledge, '  delightful/  upon  what  principle  are  we  to  decide  that  it 
would  have  been  otherwise  than  delightful  to  have  had  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  like  quality  ?  'Mr  Wordsworth  is  enchanted  with  the 
btr  ad  Bnmdusium ;  would  he  have  regretted  the  circumstance 
bad  ^he  poet,  '  in  the  happy  exercise  of  his  own  genius,'  left  us 
haJAa-dozen  more  sueh  itinera?  or  would  he  have  been  se- 
riously displeased  had  either  '  rhetor  comes  Heliodorus'  or  *  Fon- 
teius — ad  unguem  factus  homo,'  in  the  exercise  of  such  ability  as 
heaven  had  pleased  to  bestow,  indited  an  account  of  the  actual 
progress,  bearing  to  Horace's  the  same  sort  of  relation  that  Bos- 
well's  Hebridean  Journal  does  to  the  Doctor's  own  immortal 
'  Tour.' 

Surely  the  lamentable  circumstance  is,  not  that  the  Boswellian 
style  should  have  been  applied  to  the  history  of  one  great  man, 
but  that  there  should  be  so  few  even  of  the  greatest  men  whose 
lives  could  be  so  dealt  with  without  serious  injury  to  their  fame. 
'  There  never,'  says  Mr  Croker,  *  has  existed  any  human  being, 
all  the  details  of  whose  life,  all  the  motives  of  whose  actions, 
all  the  thoughts  of  whose  mind,  have  been  so  unreservedly 
brought  before  the  public ;  even  his  prayers,  his  most  secret 
meditations,  and  his  most  scrupulous  self-reproaches,  have  been 
laid  before  the  world.'  They  have  all  been  sifted,  too,  and 
commented  on,  it  may  now  be  added,  with  as  deliberate  an 
exercise  of  studious  acuteness  as  ever  frightened  a  conscious 
imagination.  '  All  that  curiosity  could  glean,  or  enthusiasm 
gamer,  philosophic  penetration  has  bolted  to  the  bran.  '  There 
are,  perhaps,'  .(Mr  Croker  says  elsewhere,)  *  not  many  men  who 
have  practised  such  self-examination  as  to  know  themselves 
«s  well  as   every   reader  knows   Dr    Johnson.'     And   what   is 
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the  result  ? — that,  in  spite  of  innumerable  oddities,  and  of  many 
laughable  and  some  few  condemnable  weaknesses,  when  we  desire 
to  call  up  the  notion  of  a  human  being  thoroughljTj^  as  far  as  our 
fallen  clay  admits  the  predication  of  such  qualities,  good  and 
wise ;  in  the  whole  of  his  mind  lofty,  of  his  temper  generous,  in 
the  midst  of  misery  incapable  of  shabbinessy  *  every  inch  a  man,^-^ 
the  name  of  Samuel  Johnson  springs  to  every  lip.  Whatever  our 
habits  of  self-examination  niay  have  been,  we  certainly  know  him 
better  than  we  are  ever  likely  to  do  most  of  our  own  friends,  and 
feel  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  the  adage  about  heroes  and 
their  valets -de-chambre  does  not  hold.  The  character  is  before 
us  bare,  and  throughout  it  stands  erect,  sincere,  great ;  the 
thoughts  habitually  turned  on  great  things,  and  yet  the  observation 
of  the  world  equally  keen  and  broad  ;  the  sympathy  with  human 
passions,  interests,  and  occupations  almost  boundless ;  and  the 
charity  for  frailty,  and  feebleness,  and  sin,  most  Christian. 

It  is,  indeed,  sad  to  consider  how  few  even  of  the  first  could, 
after  such  a  process  of  dissection,  lay  claim  to  this  high,  per- 
vading nobility.  If  we  want  a  foil  for  Johnson  in  his  own  <  order,' 
we  have  but  to  pick  and  choose  among  the  few  of  recent  times 
who  have  descended  to  the  grave  after  having  commanded  anything 
like  the  same  measure  of  public  attention.  On  all  sides,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  what  *  follies  of  the  wise  !' — what  jealousies, 
what  meannesses,  what  intrigues,  what  petty  ambitions,  what  de- 
grading indulgences,  what  shameful  subserviencies  and  panderings 
to  the  worser  parts  of  that  common  nature  which  genius  is  sent 
down  among  us  the  appointed  instrument  of  heaven  to  rebuke, 
charm,  and  elevate !  What  a  worship  of  worldly  idols,  what  han- 
kerings after  toys,  what  a  want  of  sense,  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  brilliant  energy  of  the  finest  understandings,  to  compre- 
hend the  worth  of  their  own  place  and  destiny ;  what  a  maze 
of  small  vanity,  and  fierce  self-love,  and  malice  ;  how  little  either 
of  moral  repose,  or  even  of  intellectual  pride  !  And  what  apol- 
o^es  are  we  called  on  to  accept  as  quittance,  when  compared 
with  those  which,  had  he  fallen  as  short  of  the  right  stature  as 
the  most  gifted  and  worst  of  these,  might  have  been  advanced 
for  him  ?  Who  had  stronger  passions,  who  more  besetting 
temptations,  who  more  painful  physical  infirmities,  or  a  darker 
enemy  to  struggle  against  in  the  very  spring  of  his  essence ; 
who,  with  such  ex(^ulsite  sensibilities,  had  to  withstand  such  abject 
penury,  such  chilhng  scorn,  on  the  one  hand ;  or,  doubly  aan- 
gerous  for  contrast,  a  more  lavish  excess  of  assentation,  after  the 
world  had  been  pleased  to  smile  ?  Truly,  it  is  enough  to  make 
the  most  compassionate  heart  swell,  when  we  are  gravely  desired, 
in  judging  of  more  than  one  career  that  we  could  mention, 
to   take  such   and  such  sorrows  and  grievances,  and  blandish- 
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mmts  and  allurements,  into  our  account  —  and  remember,  as  who 
can  forget?  through  what  a  sea  of  troubles  this  forlorn  giant 
worked  his  way,  —  how  Syrens,  and  Circes,  and  Calypsos  as- 
sailed him  in  irain,  —  how  safely  he  steered  his  heavy  laden  and 
labounng  bark  between  the  Scylla  of  disgust  and  the  Charybdis  of 
luxury,  and  with  what  calm  self-possession  he  occupied  the  har- 
bour be  at  lasf  had  found  — '  totus  teres  atqae  rotuodus  ;*  —  a  proud, 
melancholy,  ambitious  spirit ;  yet  neither  to  be  shattered  by  affironts, 
nor  bruised  down  by  the  tedious  anguish  of  neglect,  nor  sapped 
by  adulations.  We  happen  to  have  at  our  elbow  as  we  write  ^ 
certain  *  Ck>rrespondance  G^nerale,  et  avec  le  Roi  de  Prusse,'  in 
twenty-one  volumes,  8vo,  and  Mr  Moore's  two  recent  quartos  ; 
but  we  should  be  sorry  to  trust  ourselves  in  a  detailed  comparison 
of  either  Voltaire  or  Byron  with  'yours,  impransuSf  Samuel 
Johnson/* 

Our  readers  probably  remember  that  '  Rasselas'  and  '  Candide' 
came  out  exactly  at  the  same  time  —  if  we  recollect  aright,  in  the 
same  week  ;  and  that  Dr  Johnson,  ofi  perusing  Voltaire's  piece, 
said,  if  the  French  novel  bad  appeared  ever  so  little  befoce  tb^ 
Eo^ish,  or  vice  verU^  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  thi^ 
auiwor  that  published  second  to  have  passed  with  the  world  far 
oth«r  than  the  plagiary  of  the  first.  Perhaps  the  coincidence  of 
plan  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  the  equal  perfecYion,  in  two 
wholly  different  styles,  of  the  execution.  The  two  great  masters 
of  the  age  meet  on  the  same  field,  each  armed  cap-a-pee  in  the 
strength  and  splendour  of  his  faculties  and  acquirements ;  and, 
looking  merely  to  the  display  of  talent,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
strike  the  balance.  But  if  we  consider  the  impression  left  as  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  authors  respectively, 
and  remember  also  the  different  circumstances  under  which  they 
had  conceived  and  laboured,  how  clear  is  the  triumph  !  The  oM 
man,  in  the  gloom  of  sorrow  and  penury,  tasks  his  strength  for  a 
rapid  effi)rt,  that  he  may  have  the  means  to  discharge  the  ex-* 
penses  of  a  dear  parent's  funeral ;  the  other,  surrounded  by  the 
Uaze  of  universal  fame,  and  in  the  midst  of  every  luxury  that 
wealth  could  bring  to  embellish  a  romantic  retirement,  sits  down 
deliberately  to  indulge  his  spleen,  ready  to  kick  the  world  to 
pieces  simply  because  his  self-love  has  been  galled  by  the  out* 

*  The  ibllowing  stoiy,  introdaced  in  Mr  Croker's  edition,  was,  vte  believe,  origiA- 
all/  gireo  in  that  vast  mine  of  cnrions  and  interesting  research,  *  Nichols's  Litenuy 
Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  :*  —  *  Soon  after  Savage's  Life  Tims  published, 
Mr  Harte,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Gnstavus  Adolphus,"  dined  with  Edward  Cave, 
stad  occMJonally  praised  it  Soon  after  meeting  hioa.  Cave  said,  **  Yen  made  a  nMR 
wmj  happy  t'other  day.*'  **  How  could  that  be  ?"  says  Harte,  **  nobody  was  then 
Irat  onnehres."  Cave  answered,  by  reminding  him  that  a  plate  of  victnsJs  was  aeat 
behind  a  screen,  which  was  to  Johnson,  dressed  so  shabbily,  that  he  did  not  choosfi 
tp  appear  ;  bat,  on  bearing  the  oonvenation,  be  was  highly  delighted  with  tb9  mitm^ 
ariama  oa  his  book.  *  —  vol.  i,  p.  189. 

VOL.  XLVi.  wo.  9L  —  Q.R.  4 
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breaking  insolence  of  a  despot,  to  whom,  during  twenty  years, 
he  had  prostrated  himself  in  the  dirtiest  abasement  ot  flat- 
teries. How  soothing  and  elevating  to  turn  from  the  bitter  revelry 
of  his  cynicism  to  the  solemn  sadness  of  the  rival  work  —  its  grave 
compassion  for  the  vanities  of  mankind  - —  its  sympathy  with  our 
toils  and  perils  —  its  indignation  even  at  vice  constantly  softeoiag 
into  a  humble  and  hopeful  charity  —  its  melancholy  4)ut  majestic 
aspirations  after  the  good  and  the  great,  philosophy  sublimed  by 
faith. 

How  close,  even  in  minutiae,  is  the  parallel  — how  wide,  where 
they  come  nearest,  the  interval !     Compare  these  two  passages  : 

^  11  y  avait  dans  le  voisina^e  un  derviche  tr^a  &meux,  qui  paaaak 
pour  le  meilleur  philosophe  de  la  Turquie.  lis  all^rent  le  consuher.  Pan- 
gloss  porta  la  parole,  et  lui  dit:  Maitre,  nous  venons  vous  priaf  de  voua 
dire  pourquoi  un  aussi  Strange  animal  que  I'homme  a  et6  forme  ? 

'  De  quoi  te  m§les-tu,  dit  le  derviche  ?  est-ce-la  ton  afiaire  ?  Mais, 
men  rfev^rend  p^re,  dit  Candide,  il  y  a  horriblement  du  mal  sur  la  terre, 
Qu'importe,  dit  le  derviche,  qu'il  y  ait  du  mal  ou  du  bien  ?  Quand  sa 
hautesse  envoie  un  vaisseau  en  Egypte,  s'embarrasse-t'elle  si  les  souris 
qui  8ont  dans  le  vaisseau  sent  a  leur  aise  ou  non  ?  Que  faut-il  done  faire  ? 
dit  PanglosB.  Te  taire,  dit  le  derviche.  Je  me  flattai,  dit  Pangloas,  de  ni* 
sooner  un  peu  avec  vous  des  eflfets  et  des  causes,  du  meilleur  des  mondes 
possibles,  de  Porigine  du  mal,  de  la  nature  de  I'ame,  et  de  Pharmonie 
pre^tablie.     Le  derviche  a  ces  mots  leur  (erma  la  porte  au  nez.' 

*  As  they  walked  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  delighted  with  the 
beams  of  the  moon  quivering  on  the  water,  they  saw,  at  a  small  distance, 
an  old  man,  whom  the  prince  had  oflen  heard  in  the  assembly  of  the 
sages.  **  Yonder,"  said  he,  "  is  one  whose  years  have  calmed  his  'pas- 
sions, but  not  clouded  his  reason  ;  let  us  inquire  what  are  his  sentiments 
of  his  own  state,  that  we  may  know  whether  youth  alone  is  to  struggle 
with  vexation,  and  whether  any  better  hope  remains  for  the  latter  part  of 
life  ?" 

'  Here  the  sa^e  approached  and  saluted  them.  The  old  man  was 
cheerful  and  talkative,  and  the  way  seemed  short  in  his  company. 
^'  Sir,"  said  the  princess,  ^^  an  evening's  walk  must  give  to  a  man  of 
learning,  like  you,  pleasures  which  ignorance  and  youth  can  hardly  con- 
ceive. Everything  must  supply  you  with  contemplation,  and  renew  the 
consciousness  of  your  own  dignity." 

*  **  Lady,"  answered  he,  "  let  the  gay  and  the  vigorous  expect  plea- 
sore  in  their  excursions,  it  is  enough  that  age  can  obtain  ease.  To  me 
the  world  has  lost  its  novelty  ;  and  I  but  see  what  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  hajjnier  days.  I  rest  against  a  tree,  and  consider  that  in  the 
same  shade  1  once  disputed  on  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile  with  a 
friend  who  is  now  silent  in  the  grave." 

^  **  You  may,  at  least,  recreate  yourself,"  said  Imlac,  "  with  the  re- 
collection of  an  honourable  and  useful  life,  and  enjoy  the  praise  which  all 
agree  to  give  you." 
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' "  Praise,"  said  the  sage,  with  a  sigh,  "  is,  to  an  old  man,  an  empty 
■ound.  I  have  neither  mother  to  be  delighted  with  the  reputation  of  her 
BOD,  nor  wife  to  partake  the  honours  of  her  husband.  I  have  outlived  my 
friends  and  toy  rivals.  Nothing  is  now  of  much  impoi lance,  for  1  cannot 
extend  my  interest  beyond  myself  Youth  m  delighted  with  applause, 
because  it  is  considered  as  the  earnest  of  some  future  good,  and  because 
the  prospect  of  life  is  far  extended ;  but  to  me,  who  am  now  declining  to 
decrepitiide^  there  is  little  to  be  feared  from  the  malevolence  of  men,  and 
yet  less  to  be  hoped  from  their  affection  or  esteem.  My  mind  is  burden- 
ed with  no  heavy  crime,  and  therefore  I  compose  myself  to  tranquillity; 
endeavour  to  abstract  my  thoughts  from  hopes  and  cares,  which,  though 
reason  knows  them  to  be  vain,  still  try  to  keep  their  old  possession  of  the 
heart;  expect,  with  humility,  that  hour  which  Nature  cannot  long  delay; 
and  hope  to  possess,  in  a  better  state,  that  happiness  which  here  I  cannot 
find,  and  that  virtue  which  here  I  have  not  attained.'  " 

The  same  thought  is  elsewhere  still  more  splendidly  given. 

*  Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  down  the  current  of  his  fate? 
Inquirer,  cease  —  petitions  yet  remain 
Which  Heaven  may  hear  —  nor  deem  religion  vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice: 
Safe  in  His  power,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer. 
Implore  His  aid,  on  His  decisions  rest. 
Secure,  whatever  He  gives,  he  gives  the  best. 
Yet  when  the  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  passions,  and  a  will  resigned; 
For  Love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  Patience,  sovereign  o'er  transmuted  ill! 
For  Faith,  that,  panting  for  a  happier  seat. 
Counts  death  kind  Nature's  signal  of  retreat. 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  ordain. 
These  goods  He  grants  who  grants  the  power  to  gain; 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find.' 

We  confess  ourselves  enthusiastic  about  Dr  Johnson ;  but, 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  may  be  worth  while  for  some  of  those  who 
smile  at  all  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  inter  alia  at  him  and 
his  works,  to  consider  whether,  without  calline;  for  any  assent  to 
the  abstract  truth  of  his  doctrines,  the  effect  of  them  on  the  man 
himself  as  a  man  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  the  fruit  of  the 
other  #apten^»a,  as  developed  in  any  personal  history  they  may 
choose  to  place  by  the  side  of  his.  His  political  creed,  of  course, 
appears  a  sort  of  thing  that  requires  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be 
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laughed  at  —  infinitely  more  absurd  even  than  anything  that  now-a- 
days  passes  under  the  same  unhonoured  name — adreamy  congeries 
of  dark  prejudice  and  childish  sentiment,  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
moment  s  serious  consideration  from  a  person  imbued  with  the  sound 
rational  systems  of  a  more  enlightened  age.  His  Christianity,  cm 
the  other  hand,  even  his  warmest  admirers  will  admit,  was  tinged 
with  weak  and  rueful  superstition.  Yet,  take  him  with  all  his  fol- 
lies and  Gothic  ignorances  on  his  head,  —  set  beside  him  the 
bri^test  liberal  that  ever-  sneered  at  authority  in  things  human  or 
divine, — >and  we  are  willing  to  *set  up  our  rest'  with  the  Church- 
roan  and  the  Tory. 

Johnson's  lamentations  over  the  decay  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty 
in  England,  which,  indeed,  he  thought  had  received  its  death- 
wound  in  the  change  of  dynasty,  have  often  been  quoted  to  be 
derided  ;  so  have  his  gloomy  diatribes  (especially  that  in  BoswelVs 
Hebridean  journal)  as  to  the  altered  source  of  constitutional 
danger  —  no  longer  on  the  side  of  royal  encroachment,  but  on 
that  of  popular  aggression.*  The  time  is,  perhaps,  not  far  off 
when  both  of  these  questions  may  be  put  to  the  proof —  possibly 
together.  In  the  meantime,  let  it  be  remembered  that  if  Boswell 
smiled  at  his  great  friend's  extravagant  opinions  on  these  domestic 
topics,  the  same  Boswell  received  with  still  greater  incredulity  his 
suspicions  that  at  the  same  period  (1773)  there  was  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  the  French  monarchy. 

<  I  mentioned,'  says  Boswell,  describing  the  visit  to  Slains  Castle, 
*  the  happiness  of  the  French  in  their  subordination,  by  the  recvprocal 
benevolence  and  attachment  between  the  great  and  those  in  lower 
rank.  Mr  Boyd  gave  us  an  instance  of  their  gentlemanly  spirit.  An 
old  Chevalier  de  Malthe,  of  ancient  noblesse,  but  in  low  circumstances, 
was  in  a  coflTee-house  at  Paris,  where  was  Julien,  the  great  manufac- 
turer at  the  Gobelins,  of  the  fine  tapestry  so  much  distinguished  both 
for  the  figures  and  the  colours.  The  chevalier's  carriage  was  very  old. 
Says  Julien,  with  a  plebeian  insolence,  "  I  think,  Sir,  you  had  better 

*  <  We  stopped  at  Capar*  and  drank  tea.  We  talked  of  parUameDt;  and  I  aakl,  I 
rappoied  very  few  of  the  members  knew  mach  of  what  was  going  on,  as  indeed  very 
few  gentlemen  know  much  of  their  own  private  affairs.  Johnson.  **  Why,  sir,  if  a 
man  is  not  of  a  sluggish  mind,  he  may  be  his  own  steward.  If  he  will  look  into  his 
•ftirs,  be  will  soon  learn.  So  it  is  as  to  public  afiainf.  There  miut  always  be  a 
ceruin  nomber  of  men  of  business  in  parUamenf  Boswell.  **But  consider,  sir, 
>vhat  is  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Is  not  a  great  part  of  it  chosen  by  Peers  ?  Do 
yov  think,  sir,  they  ought  to  have  such  an  influence  ?"  Johnson.  **  Yes,  sir.  Influ- 
ence most  ever  be  in  proportion  to  property;  and  it  is  right  it  should."  Boswtil, 
*<  But  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  common  people  may  be  oppressed  ?'*  Jobo^ 
son.  *'  No,  sir.  Our  |rreat  fear  is  from  want  of  power  in  government.  Such  a  storm 
of  vulgar  force  has  brolcen  in. "  Boswell.  '*  It  nas  only  roared.  '*  Johnson  **  Sir,  H 
hu  roared,  till  the  judges  in  Westminster-Hall  have  been  afrakl  to  fttoovocm  sUIBiOi 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  cry.  Yon  are  frightened  by  what  is  ne  k>ager  diBMOCn, 
like  Presbyterians  by  popery."  He  then  repeated  a  passage,  I  think  in  Butlers  R»^ 
;j^JQ8,  which  ends, «« and  would  cry  fire!  fire!  in  Noah^s  flood."  *  —  vol.  li,  p.  2fa, 
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h»v«  joor  carriage  new  paiptod."  The  chevalier  looked  at  him  with  in* 
dignant  contempt,  and  answered,  '^  Well,  Sir,  you  may  take  it  home  and 
dye  it!''     All  the  cofiee-house  rejoiced  at  JuUen's  confusion.' 

Mr  Cooker's  note  on  ^reciprocal  beneToIence  and  attachment' 
*  is,  n¥hat  a  commentanr  on  this  opinion  has  the  French  revolution 
written  1 '  This  is  brief,  but  pithy.  The  feeling  on  which  BosweU 
chiefly  relied  for  the  safeguard  of  the  old  system  in  that  country, 
was  precisely  that  which,  as  at  the  touch  of  a  poisoned  wand,  most 
suddenly  and  fatally  gave  place  to  its  opposite — and  one  which 
will,  most  probably,  never  again  exerf  any  considerable  influence 
on  the  conduct  of  that  nation. 

We  must  not,  however,  allow  ourselves  to  be  betrayed  into 
polemics.  To  return  to  Johnson — whether  the  old  system  of 
opinions  as  to  church  and  state  was,  in  the  main,  right  or  wrong, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doctor  was,  in  his  day,  their  most 
e&ctive  champion  and  guardian.  He  did  not  live  to  stretch  out 
his  mighty  hand  by  the  side  of  Burke,  as  he  assuredly  would  have 
done,  in  opposition  to  the  deeds  of  the  French  liberals,  in  their 
hour  of  triumph,  or  the  doctrines  which  their  admirers  took  that 
opportunity  to  preach  with  such  hopeful  vigour  here  among 
ourselves.  But  the  double  leaven  had  been  at  work  ere  then ;  and 
It  is  impossible  to  forget  what  a  '  power  in  Europe '  Voltaire  was 
all  through  the  period  of  Johnson's  exertions,  and  how  ably  he 
and  his  encyclopedists  were  seconded  in  some  parts  of  their  a«- 
ia%dt  general  by  English  writers,  who  must  have  possessed  an  al- 
most despotic  influence  in  this  country,  and  who,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  would  have  exerted  their  sway  with  sufficient  boldness 
and  decision,  had  there  been  no  such  person  as  ^  the  great  Cham 
of  literature.' 

So  Smollett,  who  had,  however,  a  profound  respect  for  John- 
son, was  the  first  to  call  him  ;  and  Horace  Walpole,  and  a  hun- 
dred more,  thought  the  joke  too  good  to  be  dropped. — 'Surly  Sam,' 
and  'Ursa  Major,'  and  a  long  catalogue  of  less  dignified  sou- 
briquets, still  linger  also  in  the  public  ear.  Rough  and  surly, 
however,  as  he  was  on  occasion,  there  was  never  any  man,  placed 
in  the  same  species  of  literary  eminence,  whose  actions,  wherever 
he  bad  it  in  his  power  to  serve  a  fellow-creature,  were  more  com- 
pletely swayed  by  the  spirit  of  human  kindness,  or  who,  in  spite 
of  the  haughty  tone  of  his  critical  opinions,  did  so  much  to  serve  in 
bis  generation  the  weaker,  or  less  fortunate,  brethren  of  the  pen. 
His  paternal  condescension,  in  particular,  in  advising  inferior 
milhors,  and  in  collecting  their  works,  indolent  as  he  was,  and  dis- 
gHfting  above  all  other  drudgeries  as  that  labour  is,  will  ever  fill 
wie  Of  the  brightest  pages  in  his  story. 

His  roughness  of  manner,  his  grotesque  appearance,  his 
huge,  unwieldy,   awkward  bulk,  and  other  circumstances  that  we 
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need  not  recall,  had,  of  course,  their  share  In  producing  an 
effect,  which  Mr  Croker  dwells  on  at  some  length,  and  with 
some  apparent  wonder,  namely,  his  limited  intercourse,  creat 
acknowledged  lion  of  the  day  as  he  was,  with  the  upper  worjd  of' 
fashion.  We  are  not,  however,  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  ex- 
planation which  such  circumstances  may  seem  to  furnish,  but  to 
attribute  the  actual  result,  mainly  and  essentially,  to  Johnson's 
own  scorn  of  those  subserviencies,  at  the  cost  of  which  most  ple- 
beian lions,  whether  of  the  smooth  or  the  rough  breed  (for  there 
are  plenty  of  both )  have  been  fain  to  puichase  the  protracted  toler- 
ance of  circles  that  originally  welcome  them  under  the  influence 
of  mere  curiosity.  He  had  Mooked  deep  into  the  hearts  of  men ;' 
and,  though  on  principle  the  sturdiest  of  all  the  supporters  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  aristocracy,  perceived  as  clearly  as  any  of  their 
assailants,  that  political  distinctions  draw  social  lines,  and  that 
these  rarely  seem  to  be  forgotten  by  the  porphyrogeniti,  except 
when  they  are  in  quest  of  amusement,  or  some  equally  selfish 
object.  In  the  collision  of  masculine  intellects  he  delighted ;  he 
was  fully  alive  to  the  charms  of  feminine  grace ;  but  to  be  the  show 
appendage  of  luxury  came  not  within  the  range  of  his  ambition. 
Keeping  aloof  from  regions  in  which  infantine  wonder,  and  admira- 
tion on  trust,  and  the  gaze  of  soft  eyes,  and  the  blandishments 
of  refined  haughtiness,  would  have  been  ready  and  eager,  yet 
as  surely  interspersed  with  indications  of  that  sense  of  absolute  in- 
approachable superiority  which  his  spirit  could  not  have  endured, 
he  also  abstained  from  lowering,  by  any  of  his  writings,  the  public 
sense  of  respect  for  external  distinctions.  He  considered  the  gra- 
dation of  ranks  as  an  institution  necessary  for  the  good  of  all;  and, 
neither  envying  nor  despising  others,  was  contented  with  that  place 
of  his  own  to  which  no  man  could  dispute  his  title.  One  conse- 
quence of  this  abstinence  may  be  noticed  in  a  single  word — he 
has  left  us  none  of  those  bitter  pictures  of  high  life  of  which  we 
have  had  so  many  from  persons  who  appear  to  have  thought  little 
in  this  world  worthy  of  their  acceptation,  except  such  crumbs  of 
its  favour  as  flattery  might  conciliate  from  caprice. 

We  shall,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  have  indulged  in  a  graver 
strain,  in  some  of  these  observations,  than  was  exactly  called  for 
by  the  appearance  of  a  narrative  so  familiar  as  BoswelPs,  with  cer- 
tain notes  and  interpolations,  which,  after  all,  do  not  essentially 
interfere  with  the  general  impression  left  by  the  author  himself. 
It  may  be  so  ;  and  we  shall  endeavour,  in  selecting  some  speci- 
mens of  the  cura  CroJceriana,  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
the  way  of  temptation  to  more  trespasses  of  the  like  kind.  The 
liveliness  of  the  editor's  manner,  the  clearness  of  his  mental 
optics,  and  the  delicate  nicety  of  truth  with  which  bis  language 
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reflects  his  thoughts,  would  render  the  business  of  selection  a 
£fficult  one,  even  were  there  much  less  of  novelty,  and  diverting 
novelty,  in  the  information  thus  elegantly  conveyed.  His  ex- 
cellencies are  various,  and  different  readers  will  admire  different 
things  the  most  highly.  All,  however,  w^l  agree  with  us,  that 
the  following  is  a  good  specimen  of  that  mstinctive  tact  which, 
being  accompanied  with  intrepid  industry,  furnishes  the  most 
solidly  valuable  qualification  of  the  annotator. 

Of  Michael  Johnson,  the  Doctor's  father,  we  have  this  account 
in  Boswell's  text — 

'  He  was  a  citizen  so  creditable  as  to  be  made  one  of  the  magistrateff 
of  Lichfield;  and,  being  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  ddll  in  his  trade,  be 
acquired  a  reasonable  snare  of  wealth,  of  which,  however,  he  afterwards 
lost  the  greatest  part,  by  engaging  unsuccessfully  in  a  manufacture  of 
parchment.'  —  vol.  i,  p.  "7. 

Now,  see  bow  Mr  Croker  finds,  in  this  casual  bint,  the  clue 
for  penetrating  one  of  Johnson's  hitherto  most  unintelligible  pre- 
judices ;  — 

'  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary,  defines  '^  excise,  a  hatefiil  tax,  levied 
upon  commodities,  and  adjudged,  not  by  the  common  judf^es  of  pro- 
perty, but  by  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid;"  and  in 
the  Idler  f  No.  65)  he  calls  a  Commissioner  of  Excise  "  one  of  the 
lowest  of  all  human  beings."  This  violence  of  language  seems  so  little 
reasonable,  that  the  editor  was  induced  to  suspect  some  cause  of  personal 
ammofily  ;  this  mention  of  the  trade  in  parchment  (an  exciseable  article) 
affi>rded  a  clue,  which  has  led  to  the  confirmation  of  that  suspicion.  In 
the  records  of  the  Excise  Board  is  to  be  found  the  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  supervisor  of  excise  at  Lichfield  :  —  "  July  25,  1725.  — 
The  CommissioDers  received  yours  of  the  22d  instant ;  and  since*  the 
justices  would  not  give  judgment  against  Mr  Michael  Johnson,  the  tan- 
ner, notwithstanding  the  fiicts  were  fairly  against  him,  the  Board  directs, 
that  the  next  time  he  offends,  you  do  not  lay  an  information  against  him, 
but  send  an  afiidavit  of  the  fact,  that  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  the  Ex- 
chequer." It  does  not  appear  whether  he  offended  again,  but  here  is  a 
sufficient  cause  of  his  son's  animosity  against  commissioners  of  excise, 
and  of  the  allusion  in  the  Dictionary  to  the  special  jurisdiction  under 
which  that  revenue  is  administered.  The  reluctance  of  the  justices  to 
convict  win  appear  not  unnatural,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  Mr  John- 
son was,  this  very  year^  chief  magistrate  of  the  city.'  —  vol.  i,  pp.  7,  8, 
note. 

Mr  Croker's  close  scrutiny  as  to  dates  brings  out,  perpetually, 
most  satisfactory  results.  Take,  for  example,  the  story  given  by 
Boswell,  on  the  authority  of  Miss  Adye,  of  Litchfield,  of  Johnson, 
when  not  quite  three  years  old,  participating  in  the  public  enthu- 
smsm  about  Dr  Sacheverel,  and  insisting  on  being  carried,  on 
his  father's  back,  to  the  cathedral,  to  hear  him  preach.  What  says 
our  editor  ?  — 
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<  The  goBsiping  anecdotes  of  the  Lichfield  ladies  are  all  a(K>cr]rplai 
Sadieverd,  by  hS  sentence  pronounced  in  Feb.  1710,  was  interdicted 
for  three  years  from  preaching  ;  so  that  he  could  not  hare  preached  at 
Lichfield  while  Johnson  was  under  three  years  of  age.  But  what  decides 
the  falsehood  of  Miss  Adye's  story  is,  that  Sacheverel's  triumphal  pro^ 
gress  through  the  midlasd  counties  was  in  1710  ;  and  it  appears  by  the 
books  of  the  corporation  of  Lichfield,  that  he  was  received  in  diat  town 
and  complimented  by  the  attendance  of  the  corporation,  '^  and  a  present 
of  three  dozen  of  wine,"  oh  the  16th  June,  1710  :  when  the  ^*  infamt 
Bercuiei  of  TcN^tftsm"  was  just  fWM,  montha  okl.'  — voL  i,  p.  1^. 

On  Friday,  the  7th  April,  1775,  Johnson  dines  at  the  club^uid 
Boswell  records  as  follows :  --* 

^  Patriotism  having  become  one  of  our  topics,  Johnson  suddenly 
uttered,  in  a  strong  determined  tone,  an  apophthegm,  at  which  many 
will  start :  ^'  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  '  —  vol.  iii.  p. 
223. 

The  editor's  note  is  a  short  one  — 

'  This  remarkable  sortie,  which  has  very  much  amused  the  world,  will 
hereafter  be  still  more  amusing,  when  it  is  known,  that  it  appears  by  the 
books  of  the  club,  that  at  the  moment  it  was  uttered  Mr  Fox  wm  in  the 
dkatr,'  —  vol.  iii,  p.  223. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  Secretary  of  the  Admi- 
ralty as  Mr  Croker  was  could  ever. have  found  time  for  pursuing 
out  his  own  notions  of  editorial  duty  throughout  such  a  book  as 
BoswelPs  —  but  so  it  is.  We  could  fill  a  dozen  of  our  pages 
with  instances  not  less  remarkable  than  the  three  we  have  quoted. 
We  shall  now  extract  some  notes  of  another  class. . 

When  Boswell  tells  us  (sub  anno  1737)  that  his  hero  < abstain- 
ed entirely  from  fermented  liquors,  —  a  practice  to  whicb  he  rigid- 
ly conformed,  for  many  years  together,  at  different  periods  of  hia 
life,'  — Mr  Croker  writes  thus  :  — 

*  At  this  time  his  abstinence  from  wine  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed 
to  poverty,  but  in  his  subsequent  life  he  was  restrained  from  that  in- 
dulgence by,  as  it  appears,  moral,  or  rather  medical  considerations. 
He  probably  found  hy  experience  that  wine,  though  it  dissipated  for 
a  moment,  yet  eventually  aggravated  the  hereditary  disease  under 
which'  he  sufiered ;  and  perhaps  it  may  have  been  owing  to  a  long 
course  of  abstinence  that  his  mental  health  seems  to  have  been  better 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  life.  He  says,  in  his 
Prayers  and  MeditaHona,  p.  73,  ''  By  abstinence  from  wine  and  sup- 
pers I  obtained  sudden  and  great  reUef,  and  had  freedom  of  tnind 
restored  to  me  ;  which  I  have  wanted  for  all  diis  year,  withovt  being 
able  to  find  any  means  of  obtaknng  it."  Selden  had  the  Mme  notion: 
for  being  consulted  by  a  person  of  quality,  wfaoee  imagination  was 
strangely  disturbed,   he  advised  him    <^  not  to  disorder  hiffiMlf  with 
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eating  or  drinkiiig  ;  to  eat  very  little  supper,  and  say  his  prayers 
duly  when  he  went  to  bed  j  and  I  (Selden)  made  but  liUle  question 
bat  he  would  be  well  in  three  or  four  days."  —  Table  Talkj  p.  17. 
"  These  remarks  are  important,  because  deprestion  of  spiriti  is  too 
often  treated  on  a  contrary  system,  from  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to, 
what  may  be  its  real  cause."  '  —  vol.  i,  p.  74. 

We  are  at  a  loss,  with  this  note  before  us,  to  understand  Mr 
Croker's  criticism,  at  p.  333  of  the  same  volume,  on  the  following 
passage :  — 

'  I  always  (says  Boswell)  remembered  a  remark  made  to  me  bv  a 
Turkish  lady,  educated  in  France  :  ^'  Mafoiy  monsieury  notre  honheur 
depend  de  la  f agon  que  noire  sang  circule. "  ' 

'  Mr  Boswell  (says  his  editor)  no  doubt  fiincied  these  words  had  some 
meaning,  or  he  would  hardlv  have  quoted  them  ;  but  what  that  meaning 
is,  the  editor  cannot  guess/ 

Dr  Johnson  is  commended  for  struggling  against  melancholyy 
by  avoiding  strong  drinks  at  night,  and  yet  Mr  Croker  does  not 
understand  how  human  happiness  should  be  talked  of  as  in  any 
way  dependent  on  ^  la  fa9on  que  notre  sang  circule.'  Dbordered 
digestion  is  accompanied  still  more  infallibly  by  irregularity  of 
pmse  than  by  troubled  spirits. 
Boswell  says,  — 

'  His  ^^  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  has  less  of  common  life,  but 
more  of  a  philosophic  dignity,  than  his  "  London."  More  readers, 
therefore,  win  be  delighted  with  the  pointed  spirit  of  '^  London,"  than 
with  the  profound  reflection  of  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes." 
Garrick,  for  instance,  observed  in  his  sprightly  manner,  with  more 
vivacity  than  regard  to  just  discrimination,  as  is  usual  with  wits, 
"  When  Johnson  lived  much  with  the  Herveys,  and  saw  a  good  deal 
of  what  was  passing  in  life,  he  wrote  his  '  London,'  which  is  lively 
and  easy  :  when  he  became  more  retired,  he  gave  us  his  '  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,'  which  is  as  hard  as  Greek.  Had  he  gone  on  to  imi* 
late  another  satire,  it  would  have  been  as  hard  as  Hebrew."  '  —  vol.  i,  p. 
168. 
Mr  Croker  thus  comments :  — 

'  Garrick's  criticism  if  it  (deserves  the  name)  and  his  fiicts  are  both 
Qofbunded.  "  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes"  is  in  a  graver  and 
higher  tone  than  the  London^  but  not  harder  to  be  underitood.  On 
the  contrary,  some  classical  allusions,  inconsistent  with  modem  man- 
ners, obscure  passages  of  the  latter  ;  while  all  the  illustrations,  senti- 
ments, and  expressions  of  the  former  are,  though  wonderfully  noble 
and  d^nified,  yet  perfectly  intelligible,  and  aUnost  familiar.  More- 
orer,  when  Johnson  wrote  London^  he  was  not  living  the  gay  and 
fiij^uonable  life  which  Mr  Garrick  is  represented  as  mentioning. 
Alas  !  he  was  starving  in  obscure  lodgings  on  eightpence,  and  sometimes 
eyen  fimrpence  a  day  ;  and  there  is  in  London  nothing  to  show  any 
JnHfimcy  with  the  great  or  ^hionable  world.'  —  vol.  i,  p.  168. 
▼oi*.  Lxvi.  NO.  91. — Q.R.  5 
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He  throws  in,  also,  the  following  scrap  from  Mrs  Piozzi : — 

*  When  Dr  Johnson,  one  day,  read  his  own  satire,  in  which  the  life 
of  a  scholar  is  painted,  with  the  various  obstructions  thrown  in  his  way 
to  fortune  and  to  fame,  he  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.'  —  ibid. 

When,  in  answer  to  those  critics  who  censured  the  style  of  the 
Rambler  as  *  involved,  turgid,  and  abounding  with  hard  words,* 
and  especially  to  Murphy's  apt  quotation  from  Dryden,  viz,  *  if  so 
many  foreign  words  are  poured  in  upon  us,  it  looks  as  if  they  were 
designed  not  to  assist  the  natives,  but  to  conquer  them'  —  when 
Boswell  flies  up  at  this,  and  asserts  that  *  there  is  not  the  propor- 
tion of  one  hard  word  to  each  paper,'  Mr  Croker  thus  i»c- 
diates : 

*  Mr  Boswell's  zeal  carries  him  too  far  :  Johnson's  style,  especially 
in  the  Rambler,  is  frequently  turgid,  even  to  ridicule  ;  but  he  has  been 
too  often  censured  with  a  malicious  flippancy,  which  Boswell  may  be 
excused  for  resenting  ;  and  even  graver  critics  have  sometimes  treated 
him  with  inconsiderate  injustice.  For  instance,  the  Rev.  Dr  Burrowee 
(now  Dean  of  Cork),  in  an  "  Essay  on  the  Style  of  Dr  Johnson," 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  (1787),  observes  :  —  "  Johnson  says  that  he  has  rarely  ad- 
mitted any  word  not  authorised  by  former  writers  ;  but  where  are  we 
to  seek  authorities  for  "  resuscitation,  orbity,  volant,  fatuity,  divaricate, 
asinine,  narcotic,  vulnerary,  empireumatic,  papilionaceous,'  and  innu- 
numerable  others  of  the  same  stamp,  which  abound  in  and  disgrace  bis 
pages  ?  —  for  *  obtund,  disruption,  sensoxy,  or  panoply,'  all  occurring 
m  the  short  compass  of  a  single  essay  in  the  Rambler ;  —  or  for  ^  cre- 
mation, horticulture,  germination,  and  decussation,'  within  a  few  pages 
in  his  Life  of  Browne  ?  They  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  works 
of  former  writers,  but  they  make  no  part  of  the  English  language. 
They  are  the  illegitimate  oflsprinff  of  learning  by  vanity."  ft  is 
wonderful,  that,  instead  of  asking  where  these  words  were  to  be  found, 
Dr  Burrowes  did  not  think  of  referring  to  Johnson's  own  dictionary. 
He  would  have  found  good  authorities  fer  almost  every  one  of  them  ; 
fer  instance,  for  resusciiaiiony  Milton  and  Bacon  are  quoted  ;  fer  volanif 
MUton  and  Phillips  ;  for  fatuity ^  Arbuthnot ;  for  asinine,  Milton  ;  for 
narcotic  and  vulnerary,  Browne  ;  for  germinaiiony  Bacon  ;  and  so  on. 
But  although  these  authorities,  which  Dr  Burrowes  might  have  found 
in  the  dictionary,  are  a  sufficient  answer  to  his  question,  let  it  be  also 
observed,  that  many  of  these  words  were  in  use  in  more  familiar  authors 
than  Johnson  chose  to  quote,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  are  now 
become  familiar,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  English  language 
has  not  considered  them  as  illegitimate,^  —  vol.  i,  p.  195. 

Again,  when  Boswell  Quotes,  as  conclusive  on  this  topic,  John- 
son's own  dictum  in  the  idler,  —  *  He  that  thinks  with  more  ex- 
tent than  another,  will  want  words  of  a  larger  meaning,'  the  editor 
observes,  — 

*  This  is  a  truism  in  the  dis^ise  of  a  sophism.    <^  He  that  thinkw 
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with  more  extent  will,"  no  doubt,  *^  want  words  of  a  larger  meamng^^* 
but  the  words  themselves  may  be  plain  and  simple  ;  the  number  of  syl- 
lables, and  ore^roiundity  (if  one  may  venture  to  use  the  expression)  of 
the  sound  of  a  word  can  never  add  much,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  do  in- 
jury to  the  meaning.  What  words  were  ever  written  of  a  larger  mean- 
ing than  the  following,  which,  however,  are  the  most  simple  and  element- 
wry  that  can  be  found  —  "  Chd  saidy  Let  there  be  light j  and  there  was 
HghtP^  If  we  were  to  convert  the  proposition  in  the  Idler,  and  say, 
that  "  he  who  thinks  feebly  needs  bigger  words  to  cover  his  inanity,"  we 
should  be  nearer  the  truth.  But  it  must  be  admitted  (as  Mr  Boswell  soon 
after  observes)  that  Johnson  (though  he,  in  some  of  his  works,  pushed 
hifl  peculiarities  to  an  absurd  extent)  has  been  on  the  whole  a  benefactor 
to  our  language  ;  he  has  introduced  more  dignity  into  our  style,  more 
regularity  into  our  grammatical  construction,  and  given  a  fuller  and  more 
sonorous  sound  to  the  march  of  our  sentences  and  the  cadence  of  our 
periods.'  —  vol.  i,  p.  196. 

It  might  have  been  added,  that  Johnson's  style  was  getting 
more  and  more  simple  as  he  advanced  ;  he  himself,  taking  up  the 
Rambler  by  accident,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was  heard  to 
confess  that  the  language  seemed  too  artificial ;  and  the  later  of  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets  are  in  fact  very  plain  and  unambitious  speci- 
mens of  English  prose. 

We  cannot,  however,  think  Mr  Croker  equally  happy  in  all  his 
criticisms,  and  are  indeed  sometimes  extremely  puzzled  to  com- 
prehend what  the  difficulty  he  confesses  to  have  found  can  be. 
For  example,  in  talking  of  the  Preface  to  the  Dictionary,  Boswell 
says,  — 

'  One  of  its  excellencies  has  always  struck  me  with  peculmr  admira- 
tion ;  I  mean  the  perspicuity  with  which  he  has  expressed  abstract  sci- 
entific notions.     As  an  instance  of  this,  I  shall  quote  the  followiDg  sen« 
tence  :  "  When  the  radical  idea  branches  out  into  parallel  rami  Ik  at  torn 
how  can  a  consecutive  series  be  formed  of  senses  in  their  own  naturi 
collateral  ?"  '  —  vol.  i,  p.  277. 

Mr  Croker's  note  is,  — 

*  Mr  Boswell's  apprehension  was  much  clearer  than,  or  his  ideas  of 
perspicuity  very  different  from  those  of  the  editor,  who  is  not  ashamed  to 
confess  that  he  does  not  understand  this  perspicuous  passage.  There 
aeems,  moreover,  to  be  something  like  a  contradiction  in  the  terms  :  bow 
can  parallels  be  said  to  branch  out  ?' 

Now,  with  great  deference,  we  think  the  doctor's  meaning  plain 
enough.  When  many  difierent  senses  are  affixed  to  the  same 
VT^ord,  and  we  have  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  dates  of  their  re- 
spective receptions  into  general  use,  — when  in  short  we  are  un- 
able to  prove  which  of  the  oblique  senses  of  a  given  vocable  was- 
adopted  first,  which  second,  which  third,  and  so  on,  there  opens 
a  field  of  most  complex  and  difficult  conjecture  ;  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
exactly  in  this  exquisitely  refined  and  laborious  department,  that 
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Dr  Johnson's  most  serious  errors  and  negligencies,  as  a  lexicogra- 
pher, are  now  universally  recognised. 

On  occasion  of  some  discussion  between  Johnson  and  Boswell, 
about  the  political  purity  of  Mr  Burke,  Mr  Croker  gives  this  note — 

*  Mr  Green,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  "  Diary  of  a  Lover  of  lite- 
rature" (printed  at  Ipswich),  states,  under  the  date  of  ISth  June,  t796, 
that  a  fnend  whom  he  designates  by  the  initial  M  (and  whom  I  beheve 
to  be  my  able  and  obliging  friend  Sir  James  Mackintosh)  talking  to  him 
of  the  relative  ability  of  fiurke  and  Gibbon,  said,  ^'  Gibbon  might  have 
been  cut  out  of  a  corner  of  Burke's  mind  without  his  missing  it."  I 
fancy,  now  that  enthusiasm  has  cooled,  Sir  James  would  be  inclined  to 
allow  Gibbon  a  larger  share  of  mind,  though  his  intellectual  powers  can 
never  be  compared  with  Burke's.'  —  vol.  iii,  p.  223. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  right  honourable  Editor,  in 
this  passage,  lets  out  something  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Irishman, 
and  more  of  those  of  the  '  public  man.'  A  hundred  years  hence, 
what  will  be  the  relative  positions,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  of  the 
certainly  splendid  genius  that  dictated  the  '  Reflections,'  and  the 
great  author  of  the  ^  Decline  and  Fall  ?'  who  will  then  talk  about 
*  cutting  out  of  a  comer  ?' 

At  vol.  i,  p.  451,  we  read,  — 

*  Johnson.  —  "  Pity  is  not  natural  to  man.  Children  are  always  cruel. 
Savages  are  always  cruel.  Pity  is  acquired  and  improved  by  the  culti- 
vation of  reason.  We  may  have  uneasy  sensations  from  seeing  a  crea- 
ture in  distress,  without  pity  ;  for  we  have  not  pity  unless  we  wish  to 
relieve  them.  When  I  am  on  my  way  to  dine  with  a  friend,  and,  finding 
it  late,  have  bid  the  coachman  make  haste,  if  I  happen  to  attend  when 
be  whips  his  horses,  I  may  feel  unpleasantly  that  the  animab  are  put  to 
pain,  but  I  do  not  wish  him  to  desist.     No^  Sir,  I  wish  him  to  drive  on.' 

On  which  Mr  Croker  says,  — 

*  Johnson's  antithesis  between  pity  and  cruelty  is  not  exact,  and  the 
argument  (such  as  it  is)  drawn  from  it  is  therefore  inconclusive.  Pity 
is  as  natural  to  man  as  any  other  emotion  of  the  mind.  The  Bishop  of 
Ferns*  observes,  that  children  are  said  to  be  cruely  when  it  would  be  more 
just  to  say  that  they  are  ignorant  —  they  do  not  know  that  they  cive 
pain.  Nor  are  savages  cruel  in  the  sense  here  used,  for  cruelty's  si^e  ; 
they  use  cruel  means  to  attain  an  object,  because  they  know  no  other 
mode  of  accomplishing  the  object ;  and  so  far  is  pity  from  being  acquir- 
ed solely  by  the  cultivation  of  reason,  that  reason  is  one  of  the  checks 
upon  the  pity  natural  to  mankind.'  —  vol.  i,  p.  451 . 

We  are  surprised  that  neither  the  doctor  nor  bis  commentators 
should  have  called  to  mind  Aristotle's  definition  of  pity,  which 
gives  in  a  few  words  the  whole  rationale  of  the  matter.     *  Pity  is 

*  In  fiioh  a  book  as  thii ,  a  designation  like  •  the  Bishop  of  Fems*  seems  oat  of 
place.    Why  not  save  fntnre  editors  the  trouble  of  saying  <  Dr  Elrington  ?* 
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a  punful  feeling  excited  by  the  contemplation  of  some  distress,  the 
like  of  which  we  know  may  befall  ourselves.'  Children  and  sav- 
ages have  lively  fancy,  but  little  imagination  :  men  are  hard, 
generally,  in  proportion  to  their  want  of  this  last  quality  ;  and 
rlato  does  not  hesitate  to  give  as  the  measure  of  genius,  the  ex- 
tent of  sympathy. 

At  the  same  dinner,  by  the  by,  where  this  question  of  pity  was 
started,  Dr  Johnson  is  introduced  as  thus  handling  *  a  writer  of 

deserved  eminence' :  — 

• 

*  Why,  Sir,  he  is  a  man  of  good  parts,  but,  being  originally  poor,  he 
has  got  a  love  of  mean  company  and  low  jocularit^r ;  a  very  bad  thing. 
Sir.  To  laugh  is  good,  and  to  talk  is  good.  But  you  ought  no  more 
to  think  it  enough  if  you  laugh,  than  you  are  to  think  it  enough  if  you 
talk.  You  may  laugh  in  as  many  ways  as  you  talk;  and  surely  every 
way  of  talking  that  is  practised  cannot  be  esteemed.'  —  vol.  i,  p.  462. 
Mr  Croker's  note  is  — 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  say  who  was  here  meant.  Murphy,  who  was  boro 
poor,  was  distinguished  for  elegance  of  manners  and  conversation ; 
and  Fielding,  who  could  not  have  been  spoken  of  as  alive  in  1763, 
was  bom  to  better  prospects,  though  he  kept  low  company  ;  and  had 
it  been  Goldsmith,  Boswell  would  probably  have  had  no  scruple  in 
ttHtning  him.' 

Will  be  allow  us  to  suggest  the  name  of  Smollett  1  The  con- 
versation occurs  July  20,  1763 :  Dr  Smollett  had  left  London 
for  Italy,  in  bad  health,  the  month  before,  and  might  naturally  be 
talked  of.  No  one  who  recollects  his  own  description  of  his  Sunday 
dinners,  in  Humphry  Clinker,  the  race  for  the  pair  of  new  boots 
between  the  fat  bookseller  and  his  poor  translator,  &c,  &c,  will 
dispute  that  the  Novelist's  tastes  as  to  social  diversion  would 
appear  low  to  the  Rambler ;  and  Boswell,  being  (as  the  Hebri- 
dean  Tour  shows)  a  personal  friend  of  the  Smollett  family,  would 
have  been  likely  to  suppress  the  *  eminent  writer's'  name,  even 
if  he  had  not  been  an  eminent  Scotchman. 

Since  we  are  at  such  small  matters, — Mr  Croker  sometimes 
-*  goes  on  refining.'  When  Johnson  and  Boswell,  e\  g.  visit 
Calder,  or  (according  to  the  pronunciation)  Cawdor  Castle  in  In- 
vemesshire,  the  Editor  discovers  in  Shakspeare's  adherence  to 
the  latter  spelling,  which  he  seems  to  consider  peculiar  to  Shak- 
speare,  a  ^  strong,  though  minute  instance  of  the  general  know- 
ledge' of  the  author  of  Macbeth.  Can  Mr  Croker  have  forgotten 
that  Shakspeare,  in  that  first  of  tragedies,  versifies  numberless 
speeches,  and  two  or  three  whole  scenes,  almost  literatim,  from 
Hollinsbed  ?  If  he  turns  to  the  old  chronicler,  he  will  find  him 
uniformly  vnriting  Cawdor.  But  enough  of  these  notelings  upon 
notes.     Here  is  something  better  :  — 
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'  Johnson.  —  "  Wise  married  women  don't  trouble  themselves  about 
infidelity  in  their  husbands."  Boswell.  —  "  To  be  sure  there  is  a  great 
di^rence  between  the  offence  of  infidelity  in  a  man  and  that  of  his 
wife."  Johnson.  —  "  The  diflfercnce  is  boundless.  The  man  imposes 
no  bastards  upon  his  wife."  '— ^  vol.  iv,  p.  280. 

Mr  Croker's  note  on  this  passage  is  a  capital  compression  of 
all  that  has  been  best  said  on  the  subject. 

'  This  seems  too  nanow  an  illustration  of  a  "  boundless  differ- 
ence." The  introduction  of  a  bastard  into  a  family,  though  a  great 
injustice  and  a  great  crime,  is  only  one  conscquenca  (and  that  an 
occasional  and  accidental  one)  of  a  greater  crime  and  a  more  afflict- 
ing injustice.  The  precaution  of  Julia,  alluded  to  ari/e,  vol.  iii, 
p.  390,  did  not  render  her  innocent.  In  a  mora!  and  in  a  religious 
view,  the  guilt  b  no  doubt  equal  in  man  or  woman;  but  have  not 
both  Dr  «lohnson  and  Mr  Boswell  overlooked  a  social  view  of  this 
subject?  which  is  perhaps  the  true  reason  of  the  greater  indul- 
gence which  is  generally  afforded  to  the  infidelity  of  the  man  —  I 
mean  the  effect  on  the  personal  character  of  the  different  sexes.  The 
crime  does  not  seem  to  alter  or  debase  the  qualities  of  the  many  in 
any  essential  degree;  but  when  the  superior  purity  and  delicacy  of 
the  tooman  is  once  contaminatedy  it  is  destroyed  — facilis  decensus  Averm 
—  she  generally  falls  into  utter  degradation,  and  thence,  probably,  it 
is  that  society  makes  a  distinction  conformable  to  its  own  interests  — 
it  connives  at  the  offlence  of  men,  because  men  are  not  much  deterio- 
rated as  members  of  general  society  by  the  oflfence  ;  and  it  is  severe 
against  the  offence  of  women,  because  women,  as  members  of  society 
are  utterly  degraded  by  it.  This  view  of  the  subject  will  be  illus- 
trated by  a  converse  proposition  —  for  instance  :  The  world  thinks  not 
the  worse,  nay  rather  the  better,  of  a  woman  for  wanting  courage; 
but  such  a  defect  in  a  man  is  wholly  unpardonable,  because,  as  John- 
eon  wisely  and  wittily  said,  ^'  he  who  has  not  the  virtue  of  courage 
has  no  security  for  any  other  virtue."  Society,  therefore,  requires 
choitity  from  women,  as  it  does  courage  from  men.  The  Editor,  in 
suggesting  this  merely  worldly  consideration,  hopes  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood as  offering  any  defence  of  a  breach,  on  the  part  of  a  man,  of 
divine  and  human  laws;  he  by  no  means  goes  so  far  as  Dr  Johnson 
does  in  the  text,  but  he  has  thought  it  right  to  suggest  a  difference  on 
a  most  important  subject,  which  had  been  overlooked  by  that  great 
moralist,  or  is^  at  least^  not  stated  by  Mr  Boswell.' 

One  excellent  point  of  Mr  Croker's  editorship  is  the  embody- 
ing of  Boswell's  Journal  of  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides  in  the  Life 
of  Johnson :  we  only  wonder  how  the  two  pieces,  so  obviously 
parts  of  the  same  design,  and  executed  so  entirely  in  the  same 
style,  should  have  been  kept  distinct  so  many  years  after  all  petty 
difficulties  arising  from  questions  of  copyright  had  ceased.  As- 
suredly they  will  never  again  be  separated;  and  as  surely,  the 
long  series  of  notesy  furnished  to  Mr  Croker  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
on  the  Hebridean  part,  containing,  as  they  do,  the  cream  of  that 
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f;reat  writer's  own  observations  during  his  tour  to  the  W^em 
sles,  and  so  much  curious  traditional  matter,  that  he  found  lin- 
gering in  the  wilderness,  concerning  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
*  Sassenagh  More'  (big  Englishman),  and  his  inimitable  Cicerone, 
will  never  be  divorced  from  the  text  which  they  so  admirably  illus- 
trate, and  indeed,  invest  with  a  new  interest  throughout.  To  us 
the  expedition  of  1773  appears  by  far  the  most  entertaining  episode 
of  the  doctor's  life  ;  and  everything  about  it  seems  in  harmony 
with  the  genial  moment,  so  beautifully  described,  in  which  he  first 
conceived  the  notion  of  his  own  account  of  his  wanderings. 
'  I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of  romance  might  have 
delighted  to  feign.  I  had,  indeed,  no  trees  to  whisper  over  my 
head,  but  a  clear  rivulet  streamed  at  my  feet.  The  day  was  calm, 
the  air  soft,  and  all  was  rudeness,  silence,  and  solitude.  Before 
me,  and  on  either  side,  were  high  hills,  which,  by  hindering  the 
eye  from  ranging,  forced  the  mind  to  find  entertainment  for  itself. 
Whether  I  spent  the  hour  well,  I  know  not ;  for  here  I  first  con- 
ceived the  thought  of  this  narration.' 

We  shall  string  together  a  few  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  contribu- 
tions to  this  part  of  the  undertajcing ;  and  begin  with  his  note  on 
that  page  of  Boswell  where  '  Mr  Nairne'  is  mentioned  as  accom- 
panying Johnson  from  Edinburgh  to  Fife. 

'  Mr  William  Naime,  afterwards  Sir  William,  and  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  by  the  title,  made  classical  by  Shakspeare,  of  Lord 
Dunsinnan.  He  was  a  man  of  scrupulous  integrity.  When  sheriff 
depute  of  Perthshire,  he  found,  upon  reflection,  that  he  had  decided  a 
poor  man's  case  erroneously ;  and  as  the  only  remedy,  suppUed  the 
litigant  privately  with  money  to  carry  the  suit  to  the  supreme  court, 
where  his  judgment  was  reversed.' 

Monday f  6th  Sept, — Dr  Johnson  being  fatigued  with  his  journey, 
retired  early  to  his  chamber,  where  he  composed  the  following  Ode,  ad- 
dressed to  Mra  Thrale  : — 

*  Permeo  terras^  ubi  nuda  nipes 
Sazeas  miscet  nebulis  ruinas, 
Torva  ubi  rident  steriles  coloni 

Rura  labores,  &c.' 
JVb^€.     *  About  fourteen  years  since,  I  landed  in  Sky,  with  a  party 
of  firiends,  and  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  what  was  the  first  idea  on  every 
ooe^B  romd  at  landing.    All  answered  separately  that  it  was  this  Ode.' 

Saturday y  IStk  Sept. — The  Lady  Macleod,  complaining  of 
the  inconveniences  of  Dunvegan  castle,  and  wishing  that  the  family 
residence  should  be  removed  to  the  valley  below,  says  to  Boswell, 
' "  It  IB  very  well  for  you,  who  have  a  fine  place,  and  everything 
easy,  to  talk  thus,  and  think  of  chaining  honest  folks  to  a  rock. 
You  would  not  hve  upon  it  yourself."  Boswell.  —  "  Yes,  madam,  I 
would  live  upon  it,  were  I  Laird  of  Macleod,  and  should  be  unhappy 
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if  1  were  not  upon  it."  Johnson  (with  a  strong  voice  and  most  deter- 
mined manner).  —  ^*  Madam  rather  than  quit  the  old  rock,  Boswell 
would  live  in  the  pit ;  he  would  make  his  bed  in  the  dungeon."  ' 

On  Boswell's  observing  that  it  would  be  easy  to  improve  the 
accommodation  of  the  old  chateau,  so  as  to  render  it  tolerably 
comfortable,  Sir  Walter  adds,  — 

^  Something  has  indeed  been  done,  partly  in  the  way  of  accommodation 
and  ornament,  partly  in  improvements  yet  more  estimable,  under  the 
direction  of  the  present  beneficent  Lady  of  Macleod     She  has  com- 

Eletely  acquired  the  language  of  her  husband's  clan,  in  order  to  qualify 
erself  to  be  their  effectual  benefactress.  She  has  erected  schools, 
which  she  superintends  herself,  to  introduce  among  them  the  benefits, 
knowledge,  and  comforts  of  more  civilized  society ;  and  a  young  and 
beautiful  English  woman  has  done  more  for  the  enlarged  happiness  of 
this  primitive  people  than  had  been  achieved  fi>r  ages  before.' 

At  the  same  place  they  are  shown  a  Latin  inscription  by  Mac- 
leod's  parish  minister,  in  which  the  chief  b  styled,  *  Gentis  suae 
philarchus ;'  on  this  Mr  Croker  says  : 

'  The  minister  seemsto  have  been  no  contemptible  Latinist.  Is  not 
PhilarchuB  a  very  happy  term  to  express  the  paternal  and  kindly  authority 
of  the  head  of  a  clan  ?' 

The  editor  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  PAyZarchus  (o»x- 
iifX«f ),  literally  chief  of  a  tribcy  is  the  established  phraseology  of 
Buchanan  and  all  who  ever  wrote  in  Latin  about  these  Celtic 
reguli.     The  minister's  mis-spelling  has  misled  him. 

We  cannot  leave  Dunvegan  without  adverting  to  a  most  inter- 
esting fragment  of  autobiography  by  Johnson's  Macleod,  furnish- 
ed to  Mr  Croker  by  his  son,  the  present  chief,  and  which,  besides 
throwing  great  light  on  Dr  Johnson's  Hebridean  proceedings,  de- 
serves to  be  attentively  considered  in  a  still  more  serious  point  of 
view.     This  phylarch 

^  of  the  Hebrid  Isles, 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main,' 

thus  touchingly  records  his  own  behaviour  —  how  unlike  that  of 
most  of  his  brethren  —  at  an  epoch  which  will  ever  be  miserably 
memorable  in  the  history  of  those  remote  regions. 

'In  the  year  1771,  a  strange  passion  for  emigrating  to  America 
seized  many  of  the  middling  and  poorer  sort  of  Highlanders.  The 
change  of  manners  in  their  chieflains,  since  1745,  produced  efiects 
which  were  evidently  the  proximate  cause  of  this  unnatural  derelic- 
tion of  their  own,  and  appetite  for  a  foreign,  country.  The  laws 
which  deprived  the  Highlanders  of  their  arms  and  garb  would  cer- 
tainly have  destroyed  the  feudal  military  powers  of  the  chieflains; 
but  the  fond  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  patriarchs. would  have 
yielded  to  no  laws.     They  were  themselves  thq  destroyers  of  that 
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ptetBiiig  influence.  Sucked  into  the  vortex  of  the  nation,  and  alhired 
to  the  capitals,  thej  degenerated  from  patriarchs  and  chieftains  to 
landlords  ;  and  they  became  as  anxious  for  increase  of  rent  as  the 
newHooade  lairds  —  the  novi  honwnen  —  the  mercantile  purchasers  of  the 
Lowlands.  Many  tenants,  whose  fathers,  for  generations,  had  en- 
j<^ed  their  little  spots,  were  removed  for  higher  bidders.  Those 
wno  agreed,  at  any  price,  for  their  ancient  lare«,  were  forced  to 
pay  an  increased  rent,  without  being  taught  any  new  method  to 
mcrease  their  produce.  In  the  Hebrides,  especially,  this  change 
was  not  gradual,  but  sudden,  —  and  sudden  and  baleful  were  its 
e^cts.  'iHie  people,  freed  by  the  laws  from  the  power  of  the  chief- 
tains, and  loosened  by  the  chieftains  themselves  from  the  bonds  of 
afiection,  turned  their  eyes  and  their  hearts  to  new  sc^^nes.  America 
seemed  to  open  its  arms  to  receive  every  discontented  Briton.  To 
thoee  possessed  of  very  small  sums  of  money,  it  oflered  large  pos- 
sessions of  uncultivated  but  excellent  land,  in  a  preferable  oKnuite ;  — 
to  the  poor,  it  held  out  high  wages  for  labour  \  —  to  all,  it  promised 
property  and  independence.  Many  artful  emissaries,  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  transportation  or  settlement  of  emigrants,  industriously 
displayed  these  temptations  ;  and  the  desire  of  leaving  their  country, 
for  the  new  land  of  promise,  became  furious  and  epidemic.  Like  afl 
other  popular  furies,  it  infected  not  only  those  who  had  reason  to 
complain  of  their  situation  or  injuries,  but  those  who  were  most 
favoured  and  most  comfortably  settled.  In  the  beginning  of  1772, 
my  grand&ther,  who  had  always  been  a  most  beneficent  and  beloved 
chieflain,  but  whose  necessities  had  lately  induced  him  to  nuse  his 
rents,  became  much  alarmed  by  this  new  spirit  which  had  reached 
his  clan.  Aged  and  infirm,  he  was  unable  to  apply  the  remedy  in 
person  ;  —  he  devolved  the  task  on  me,  and  gave  me  for  an  assistant 
our  nearest  male  relation,  Colonel  Macleod,  of  Talisker.  The  duty 
imposed  on  us  was  difficult :  the  estate  was  loaded  with  debt,  incum- 
bered with  a  numerous  iasue  from  himself  and  my  father,  and  charged 
with  some  jointures.  His  tenants  had  lost,  in  that  severe  winter,  above 
a  third  <^  their  cattle,  which  constituted  their  substance ;  their  spirits 
were  soured  bv  their  losses,  and  the  late  augmentations  of  rent ;  and 
their  ideas  of  America  were  inflamed  by  the  strongest  representations, 
and  the  exam^^e  of  their  neighbouring  clans.  My  friend  and  I  were 
empowered  to  grant  such  deductions  in  the  rents  as  might  seem 
necessary  and  reasonable ;  but  we  found  it  terrible  to  decide  between 
the  justice  to  creditors,  the  necessities  of  an  ancient  family  which  we 
oorselves  represented,  and  the  claims  and  distresses  of  an  impoverished 
tenantry.  To  Grod  I  owe,  and  I  trust  will  ever  pay,  the  most  fervent 
thanks  that  this  terrible  task  enabled  us  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
circomstances  (though  then  unlocked  for)  that  I  hope  will  prove  the 
means  not  only  of  the  rescue,  but  of  the  aggrandisement  of  our 
fiunily.  I  was  young,  and  had  the  warmth  of  the  liberal  paarions 
natural  to  that  age ;  I  called  the  people  of  the  difl^rent  districts  of 
our  estate  together ;  I  laid  before  them  the  situation  of  our  family  — « 
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its  debts,  its  burthens,  its  distress  ;  I  acknowledged  the  hardships 
under  which  they  laboured  ;  I  described  and  reminded  thetn  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  and  their  ancestors  had  Uved  with  mine ;  I 
combated  their  passion  for  America  by  a  real  account  of  the  dangers 
and  hardships  they  might  encounter  there  ;  I  besought  them  to  love 
their  young  chieftain,  and  to  renew  with  him  the  ancient  manners ;  I 
promised  to  live  among  them  ;  I  threw  myself  upon  them  ;  I  recalled  to 
their  remembrance  an  ancestor  who  had  sdso  found  his  estate  in  ruin,  and 
whose  memory  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration ;  I  desired  every 
district  to  point  out  some  of  their  oldest  and  roost  respected  men,  to 
settle  with  me  every  claim  ;  and  I  promised  to  do  every  thing  for  their 
relief  which  in  reason  I  could.  My  worthy  relation  ably  seconded  me, 
and  our  labour  was  not  in  vain.  We  gave  considerable  abatements  in 
the  rents,  few  emigrated,  and  the  clan  conceived  the  most  lively  attach-' 
ment  to  me,  which  they  most  efiectually  manifested.'  —  vol.  ii.  Appendix, 
pp.  657-559. 

We  must  not,  at  present,  enter  into  the  painful  subject  to  which 
this  beautiful  extract  tempts  us.     To  return  to  the  text  — 

'  Tuesday  y  6th  October.  —  Bos  well.  I  could  now  sing  a  verse  of  the 
song  Hatytn  foam^eriy  made  in  honour  of  Allan,  the  famous  captain  of 
Clanranald,  who  fell  at  Sherrif-muir  ;  whose  servant,  who  lay  on  the 
field  watching  bis  master's  dead  body,  being  asked  next  day  who  that 
was,  answered,  "  He  was  a  man  yesterday."  ' 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  note  is  — 

*  Hatytn  foam,  A  very  popular  air  in  the  Hebrides,  written  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  Allan  of  Muidartach,  or  Allan  of  Muidart,  a  chief 
of  the  Clanranald  family.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  it  by  a  fair 
firiend  of  mine  : 

Come,  here's  a  pledge  to  young  and  old, 

We  quaff  the  blo^-red  wine ; 
A  health  to  Allan  Muidart  bold, 
The  dearest  love  of  mine. 
Along,  along,  then  haste  along, 

For  here  no  more  I'll  stay  ; 
I'll  braid  and  bind  my  tresses  long, 
And  o'er  the  hills  away. 

When  waves  blow  gurly  offthe  strand, 

And  none  the  bark  may  steer  ; 
The  grasp  of  Allan's  strong  right  hand 

Compels  her  home  to  veer. 
Along,  along,  &c. 

And  when  to  old  Kilphedar  came 

Such  troops  of  damsels  gay  ; 
Say,  came  they  there  for  Allan's  feme. 

Or  came  they  there  to  pray  ? 

Along,  along,  &c.'  —  vol.  ii,  pp.  516,517. 
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We  presume^  if  Sir  W.  Scott  had  been  writing  his  note  notr, 
he  would  have  had  a  melancholy  satisfaction  in  giving  the  name 
.of  the  accomplished  authoress  of  these  elegant  verses.  They  are 
popular  in  Scotland,  and  were  written  by  Margaret  {bom  Maclean 
Clephane),  Marchioness  of  Northampton  —  lost  to  society  and 
literature,  too  early,  in  1830. 

^  Sunday y  nth  October,  —  Being  informed  that  there  was  nothing 
worthy  of  observation  in  Ulva,  we  took  boat^  and  proceeded  to  Inch- 
kenneth.' 

Scott.  —  '  Inchkenneth  is  a  most  beautiful  little  islet  of  tlie  most  ver* 
dant  green,  while  all  the  neighbouring  shores  are  as  black  as  heath  and 
moes  can  make  them.  The  ruins  of  the  huts,  in  which  Dr  Johnsoo 
was  received  by  Sir  Allan  McLean,  were  still  to  be  seen,  and  some 
tatters  of  the  paper-hangings  were  on  the  walls.  Sir  George  Onesi- 
phorus  Paul  was  at  Inchkenneth  with  the  same  party  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  He  seemed  to  me  to  suspect  many  of  the  Highland  tales  which 
he  heard,  but  he  showed  most  incredulity  on  the  subject  of  Johnson's  hav- 

Sl  been  entertained  in  the  wretched  huts  of  which  we  saw  the  ruins, 
e  took  me  aside,  and  conjured  me  to  tell  him  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
"  This  Sir  Allan,"  said  he,  "  was  he  a  regular  baronet ^  or  was  his  title 
such  a  traditional  one  as  you  find  in  Ireland?"  I  assured  my  excellent 
acquaintance  that,  for  my  own  part,  ^'  I  would  have  paid  more  respect  to 
a  knight  of  Kerry,  or  knight  of  Glynn;  yet  Sir  Allan  McLean  was  m 
regular  baronet  by  patent;"  and,  having  given  him  this  information, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  him,  in  return,  whether  he  would  not  in 
ooDflcience  prefer  the  worst  cell  in  the  jail  at  Gloucester  (which  he 
bad  been  veij  active  in  overlooking  while  the  building  was  going  on) 
to  those  exposed  hovels  where  Johnson  had  been  entertained  by  ranK 
and  beauty.  He  looked  round  the  little  islet,  and  allowed  Sir  Allan  had 
acme  advantage  in  exercising  ground;  but  in  other  respects,  he  thought 
the  compulsory  tenants  of  Gloucester  had  greatly  the  advantage.  Such 
was  his  opinion  of  a  place,  concerning  which  Johnson  has  recorded  that 
*^  k  wanted  little  which  palaces  could  afford." 

*  Friday y  2^d  October.  —  We  bade  adieu  to  Lochbuy,  and  to  our  very 
kind  conductor,  Sir  Allan  McLean.' 

ScoTT.  —  ^  Sir  Allan  McLean,  like  many  Highland  chiefis,  was  em- 
barrassed in  his  private  affairs,  and  exposed  to  unpleasant  solicitations 
from  attomies,  called  in  Scotland  writers  (which,  indeed,  was  the  chief 
Bodve  of  his  retiring  to  Inchkenneth)*  Upon  one  occasion  he  made 
a  visit  to  a  friend,  then  residing  at  Carron  lodge,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Carron,  where  the  banks  of  that  river  are  studded  with  pretty  villas; 
Sir  Allan,  admiring  the  landscape,  asked  his  friend  whom  that  hand- 
some seat  belonged  to.     **  M ,  the  writer  to  the  signet,"  was  the 

reply.     "Umphr'  said   Sir  Allan,  but  not  with  an  accent  of  assent, 
'*!  mean  that  other  house."     "Oh!  that   belongs  to  a  very  honest 

fellow,  Jamie ,  also  a  writer  to  the  signet."     "  Umph!"  said  the 

Highland  chief  of  McLean,  with  more  emphasis  than  before.     '<  And 
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yon  smaller  house?"     <<Tbat  belongs  to  a  Stirling  man:  I  forg^  his 

name,  but  I  am  sure  he  is  a  writer,  too,  for "     Sir  Allan,  who  had 

recoiled  a  quarter  of  a  circle  backward  at  every  response,  now  wheeled 
the  circle  entire,  and  turned  his  back  on  the  landscape,  saying,  ^'  My 
good  friend,  I  must  own,  you  have  a  pretty  situation  here;  but  d — n 
your  neighbourhood." 

*  Friday y  ^9th  October,  Glasgow, — The  professors  of  the  Univer- 
sity being  informed  of  our  arrival,'  &c. 

Scott.  —  *  Mr  Boswell  has  chosen  to  omit,  that  Johnson  and  Adam 
Smith  met  at  Glasgow;  but  I  have  been  assured  by  Professor  John 
Miller  that  they  did  so,  and  that  Smith,  leaving  the  party  in  which  he  had 
met  Johnson,  happened  to  come  to  another  company  where  Miller  was. 
EJiowins  that  Smith  had  been  in  Johnson's  society,  they  were  anxious  to 
know  what  had  passed,  and  the  more  so,  as  Dr  Smith's  temper  seemed 
much  ruffled.  At  first.  Smith  would  only  answer,  **  He's  a  brute,  he's  a 
brute;"  but  on  closer  examination,  it  appeared  that  Johnson  no  sooner 
saw  Smith  than  he  attacked  him  for  some  point  of  his  famous  letter  on  the 
death  of  Hume.  Smith  vindicated  the  truth  of  his  statement.  ^^  What 
did  Johnson  say?"  was  the  universal  inquiry.  **  Why,  he  said,"  replied 
Smith,  with  the  deepest  impression  of  resentment,  **  he  said,  you  lieP^ 

**  And  what  did  you  reply?"     "  I  said,  you  are  a  son  of  a !"     On 

such  terms  did  these  two  great  moralists  meet  and  part,  and  such  was  the 
classical  dialogue  between  two  great  teachers  of  philosophy." 

We  must  take  leave  to  express  our  strongest  suspicion  of  this 
story. 

*  Saturday y  6th  jybvember.  Auchinleck,  —  It  would  certainly  be  very 
unbecoming  in  me  to  exhibit  my  honoured  father  and  my  respected  friend, 
as  intellectual  gladiators,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  public;  and  therefore 
I  suppress  what  would,  I  dare  say,  make  an  interesting  scene  in  this 
dramatic  sketch,  tliis  account  of  the  transit  of  Johnson  over  the  Caledo- 
nian hemisphere.'  —  Boswell. 

^  Old  Lord  Auchinleck  was  an  able  lawyer,  a  good  scholar,  afler 
the  manner  of  Scotland,  and  highly  valued  his  own  advantages  as  a 
man  of  good  estate  and  ancient  family,  and,  moreover,  he  was  a  strict 

Sresbyterian  and  whig  of  the  old  Scottish  cast.  This  did  not  prevent 
is  being  a  terribly  proud  aristocrat;  and  great  was  the  contempt  he 
entertained  and  expressed  for  his  son  James,  for  the  nature  of  his 
friendships  and  the  character  of  the  personages  of  whom  he  was  engoui 
one  after  another.  '^  There's  nae  hope  for  Jamie,  mem,"  he  said  to  a 
fHend.  ''Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte.  —  What  do  you  think,  mon? 
He's  done  wi'  Paoli  —  he's  oflTwi'  the  land-louping  scoundrel  of  a  Cor- 
sican;  and  whose  tail  do  you  think  he  has  pinned  hinoself  to  now, 
mon?"  Here  the  old  judge  summoned  up  a  sneer  of  most  sovereign 
contempt.  ^^Adominiey  mon — an  auld  dominie;  he  keeped  a  schule, 
and  cau'd  it  an  acaadamy."  Probably  if  this  had  been  reported  to 
Johnson,  he  would  have  felt  it  more  galling,  for  he  never  much  liked 
lo  think  of  that  period  of  his  life:  it  would  Imve  aggravated  his  dislike 
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of  Lord  Aachinleck's  whiggeiy  and  presbyterianism.  These  the  old  lord 
carried  to  such  an  unusual  height,  that  once  when  a  countryman  came  in 
to  state  some  justice  business,  and  being  required  to  make  his  oath,  de* 
dined  to  do  so  before  his  lordship,  because  he  was  not  a  covenanted 
magistrate,  ^' Is  that  a'  your  objection,  monP"  said  the  judge;  '^come 
your  ways  in  here,  and  we'll  baith  of  us  tak  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant together."  The  oath  was  accordingly  agreed  and  sworn  to  by  both, 
and  I  dare  say  it  was  the  last  time  it  ever  received  such  homage.  It  may 
be  surmised  how  far  Lord  Auchinleck,  such  as  he  is  here  described,  was 
likely  to  suit  a  high  tory  and  episcopalian  like  Johnson.  As  they  ap- 
proached Auchinleck,  Boswell  c-onjured  Johnson  by  all  the  ties  of  re- 
gard, and  in  requital  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  him  upon  his  tour, 
that  he  would  spare  two  subjects  in  tenderness  to  his  father's  prejudices; 
the  first  related  to  Sir  John  Pnngle,  president  of  the  royal  society,  about 
whom  there  was  then  some  dispute  current ;  the  second  concerned  the 
general  question  of  whig  and  tory.  Sir  John  Pringle,  as  Boswell  says, 
escaped,  but  the  controversy  between  tory  and  covenanter  raged  with 
great  fury,  and  ended  in  Johnson's  pressing  upon  the  old  judge  the  ques- 
tion, what  good  Cromwell,  of  whom  he  had  said  something  derogatory, 
had  ever  done  to  his  country;  when,  after  being  much  tortured,  Lord 
Auchinleck  at  last  dpoke  out,  ^'  God,  doctor!  he  gart  kings  ken  that  they 
had  a  lith  in  their  neck."  He  taught  kings  they  had  a  joint  in  their 
necks.  Jamie  then  set  to  mediating  between  his  father  and  the  philoso- 
pher, and  availing  himself  of  the  judge's  sense  of  hospitedity,  which  was 
punctilious,  reduced  the  debate  to  more  order. —  Walter  Scoti."*  Vol.  iii, 
pp.  78,  79. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  notes  on  the  Hebridean 
tour,  which  Lord  Stowell  (who  accompanied  Johnson  as  far  as 
Edinburgh )  had  dictated  to  Mr  Croker,  and  which  the  latter  trans- 
mitted by  post  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  he  might  have  them  be- 
fore him  while  writing  his  own  observations,  should  have,  by  some 
(in  the  days  of  Sir  Francis  Freeling  unexampled)  accident,  never 
reached  their  destination,  nor  to  this  hour  been  recovered.  Vari- 
ous fragments,  however,  of  the  venerable  peer's  information  are 
embodietl  in  the  editor's  own  notes  ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with 
one  specimen  :  — 

^  The  Editor  asked  Lord  Stowell  in  what  estimation  he  found  Boswell 
amongst  his  countrymen.  "  Generally  liked  as  a  good-natured,  jolly  fel- 
low," replied  his  Lordship.  "  But  was  he  reapectedV^  **  Why,  I  think 
be  had  about  the  proportion  of  respect  that  you  might  guess  would  be 
shown  to  a  jolly  fellow.  ^^  His  Lordship  evidently  thought  that  there 
was  more  regard  than  respect,^ 

Respect  indeed !  Mr  Croker  inform^  us  (vol.  ii,  p.  71)  that 
at  Garrick's  Shakspeare  Jubilee  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Mr 
Boswell,  '  lest  he  should  not  be  sufficiently  distinguished,  wore 
the  words  Corsica  Boswell,  in  large  letters,  round  his  hat ;'  and 
where  the  biographer  makes  solemn  mention  (vol.  iv,  p.  317)  of 
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his  *  esteemed  friend  Mr  Akerman,  the  keeper  of  Newgate,'  we 
have  the  following  note :  — 

*  Why  Mr  Boswell  should  call  the  keeper  of  Newgale  his  "  esteemed 
Jriend^^  has  puzzled  many  readers;  but  besides  his  natural  desire  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  every  body  who  was  eminent  or  remarkable,  or  even 
noioriouSf  his  strange  propensity  for  witnessing  executions  probably 
brought  him  into  more  immediate  intercourse  with  the  keeper  of  New- 
gate.' 

On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  a  few  trivial  mistakes  and  inadverten- 
cies, easy  to  be  corrected  hereafter,  we  may  safely  pronounce 
this  ^  Bosweir  the  best  edition  of  an  English  book  that  has  ap- 
peared in  our  time.  It  is  set  forth,  as  might  be  supposed,  with  all 
the  luxury  of  modem  embellishment.  The  engravings  are  exqui- 
sitely beautiful ;  and  one  wholly  new  thing  in  this  way,  viz,  a 
Boswell,  after  a  dashing  early  drawing  of  Lawrence  (much  in  the 
«tyle  of  a  sketch  by  '  H.  B.')  is,  to  our  fancy,  more  satisfactory, 
in  the  case  of  such  a  person,  than  the  most  elaborate  portrait, 
done  under  the  fear  of  the  proprieties,  could  ever  have  been. 
We  ought  not  to  omit,  that  a  really  good  index  has  now,  for  the 
first  time,  been  given  with  a  book  that,  above  almost  any  other, 
wanted  such  an  appendage.  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  is,  we 
suspect,  about  the  richest  dictionary  of  wit  and  wisdom  any  lan- 
guage can  boast,  and  its  treasures  may  now  be  referred  to  with  in- 
finitely  greater  ease  than  heretofore. 


Art.  II. — Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy^  being 
part  of  a  Course  delivered  in  Easter  Term,  1831.  By  Richard 
Whately,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  (now  Archbishop  of  Dublin.)    London.     1831. 

J.N  a  recent  article*  we  exposed  several  of  the  fallacies,  contra- 
dictions, and  downright  absurdities  of  the  modern  writers  on  politi- 
cal econorxiy,  and  traced  the  most  pernicious  of  them  to  a  funda- 
mental error,  by  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  science  was  necessa- 
rily vitiated,  —  the  confounding  wealth,  as  measured  by  its  ex- 
changeable value,  with  utility  or  advantageousness.  Since  the 
Eublication  of  that  paper,  another  chair  of  Political  Economy  having 
een  instituted,  and  another  professor  having  put  forth  a  series  of 
Introductory  Lectures  on  the  science,!  we  opened  his  work  with 
some  curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  attempted  to  get 
over  our  objection,  or  that  the  reform  we  recommended  would  be 
adopted,  and  the  science  of  wealth  confined  within  its  proper 
boundaries,  and  strictly  segregated  from  the  science  of  political 
welfare.     The  latter  we  find  to  be  the  object  which  Dr  Whately 

•  Art.  I,  No.  LXXXVIL  t  Whately '■  Lectnrei.     1S81. 
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has  proposed  to  himself,  though  he  has  somewhat  slurred  over  the 
difficulty,  and  has  not  expressed  himself  with  the  clearness  and 
decision  which  this  important  point,  affecting  as  it  does  the  very- 
nature  of  the  science  he  professes,  undoubtedly  required  of  him. 
The  eight  lectures  now  published  are,  it  is  true,  only  introduce 
tory — a  lengthened  preface — nay,  but  a  part  of  a  preface,  since 
the  reader  is,  at  the  end,  referred  to  his  newt  course  of  lectures  for 
the  elucidation  of  other  preliminary  matters,  namely,.  *  the  expla- 
nation of  the  practical  principles  relative  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
science  should  be  studied,  and  the  paramount  importance  of  pre- 
cise language  on  the  subject/*  At  this  rate  of  progress,  it  will 
be  only  after  some  years,  and  at  the  end  of  several  volumes,  that 
the  lecturer  will  enter  upon  the  subject  itself.  The  extraordinary 
length  of  these  prefatory  discourses  must,  like  a  puritan's  grace 
before  meat,  be  somewhat  tantalizing  tp  the  appetite  of  the  students, 
who  are  naturally  impatient  to  get  at  the  marrow  of  the  matter. 
If  the  Professor  is  so  dilatory  in  making  his  approaches,  we  fear 
malicious  people  will  conclude  he  is  deficient  either  in  the  courage 
or  the  forces  necessary  for  attacking  the  citadel. 

However,  we  are  gratified  to  find  DrWhately,  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  first  lecture, concede  at  once,  that  political  econo- 
my, as  it  has  been  hitherto  pursued  and  understood,  has  reference 
only  to  wealth,  and  to  wealth,  not  in  the  sense  of  utility,  but  of 
exchangeable  value.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  these  eight  mtroduc- 
tory  lectures  are  occupied  by  an  apology  for  the  study  of  the  science 
of  wealth  in  this  sense,  and  a  series  of  arguments  to  show  that  it 
is  not  inconsistent  with  religion,  morality,  or  national  happiness* 
In  these  conclusions,  of  course,  we  agree  most  readily ;  just  as  we 
admit  the  same  of  the  study  of  hydrostatics,  for  example,  or  any 
other  of  the  sciences  of  fact.  All  we  contend  for  is,  (and  this 
point  DrWhately  has  evaded,)  that  the  limits  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  science  should  be  well  defined,  and  always  borne  in  mind ; 
that  the  laws  which  we  discover  on  examination  to  regulate  the 
production  and  distribution  of  wealth  in  a  nation,  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  laws  which  determine  the  wellbeing  of  that  na- 
tion, any  more  than  the  laws  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  its 
waters.  Wealth  is,  no  doubt,  an  element  in  national  welfare,  and 
its  increase,  in  due  proportions  and  directions,  b  an  increase  of 
the  general  good — but  so  also  is  water ;  and  we  might  as  reason- 
ably take  the  laws  of  hydrostatics  as  exclusive  rules  for  legislation, 
as  the  laws  of  the  science  of  wealth.  We  might  as  well  place  a 
scientific  engineer  at  the  head  of  the  state,  with  directions  to  sup^ 
ply  the  country  with  the  largest  possible  quantity  of  water,  without 

•  Whately's  Lectoree,  1831. 
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any  regard  to  its  distribution,  or  the  circumstances  which  may 
render  it  desirable  in  some  places,  hurtful  in  others  —  as  give  up 
the  reins  of  government  to  a  political  economist,  in  order  that  he 
may  augment  the  aggregate  stock  of  wealth,  without  regard  to  the 
manner  of  its  distribution,  or  the  circumstances  which  may,  and  do, 
render  a  small  increase  in  one  direction  of  far  greater  public  util- 
ity than  a  larger  increase  in  another  direction. 

That  the  mere  increase  of  wealth  is  no  measure  of  the  prosperity 
of  a  community  we  have  already  shown ;  *  but  a  point  of  such 
importance,  that  the  whole  question,  as  to  the  true  ends  of  govern- 
ment and  legislation,  depend  upon  it,  cannot  be  too  often  or  too 
clearly  demonstrated.  As  an  example,  therefore,  let  us  suppose 
a  country,  A.,  to  raise  large  quantities  of  com  by  the  labour  of  a 
body  of  agriculturists,  who,  from  the  conditions  on  which  alone 
they  are  allowed  to  cultivate  the  soil,  have  but  a  bare  subsistence 
left  to  them,  and  live  in  a  state  of  extreme  misery.  The  corn 
remaining  beyond  their  consumption  is  the  property  of  the  land- 
owner, who  exports  it  in  exchange  for  luxuries,  as  jewels,  wines, 
pictures,  and  rich  stuffs,  for  his  own  consumption.  Now  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  total  wealth  of  A.  is  increased  by  this 
trade,  because  for  the  wealth  exported  in  the  shape  of  com,  wealth 
of  greater  value,  in  the  shape  of  luxuries,  is  imported.  But  is 
the  trade  which  thus  produces  an  increase  of  wealth  in  A.,  of  a 
beneficial  character?  Does  it  tend  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  A.  ?  Suppose  the  trade  did  not  exist,  and  that 
the  same  quantity  of  com  we  first  supposed  to  be  exported  was 
consumed  in  maintaining  the  population  of  A.  in  abundance  instead 
of  penury;  whatever  circumstances  occasioned  this  different  state 
of  things,  of  a  political  or  other  nature,  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  of  A.  would  be  vastly  superior  to  what 
we  supposed  them  before,  though  the  total  amount  of  wealth  pos' 
sessed  by  them  would  be  less. 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  wealth  in  a  country 
is  no  measure  of  its  prosperity,  understanding  by  that  term  the 
aggregate  of  comfort,  ease,  and  happiness  enjoyed  by  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  that  the  study  of  the  circumstances  which  determine  the 
wealth  of  a  country  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  study  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  determine  its  prosperity,  while  all  will  allow 
that  it  is  the  latter  class  of  circumstances  only  which  are  to  be 
res^arded  by  the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist. 

The  name  which  has  been  unfortunately  given  to  the  science  of 
wealth  (however  trifling  such  a  circumstance  may  appear  to  those 
who  have  never  considered  the  power  of  names)  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  existing  misapprehension  as  to  its  real 

,  •  No.  LXXXVII,  pp.  43,  4*.  ^' 
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limits.  The  term  Political  Economy  naturally  conveys  the  idea 
of  the  study  of  the  means  of  applying  to  the  greatest  advantage 
the  resources  of  a  nation.  The  Economists  themselves  plunge 
into  the  fallacy  at  their  first  step,  and  drag  their  disciples  along 
with  them>  when  they  declare,  that .  ^  political  economy  is  to  the 
state,  what  domestic  economy  is  to  a  family.'*  Domestic  eco- 
nomy, however,  regulates  the  application  of  the  resources  of  a 
family,  not  with  a  view  to  the  mere  increase  of  its  wealth,  but 
rather  to  such  a  disposition  of  it  as  may  conduce  most  to  the 
comfort  and  gratification  of  its  members.  It  is  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  miser  only  that  affords  a  parallel  to  the  political 
economy  of  our  professors.  Both  confine  their  views  to  the  bare 
increase  of  the  sum  total  of  wealth,  without  heeding  the  sacrifices 
of  ease  or  enjoyment  at  which  such  increase  may  be  obtained,  or 
studying  the  modes  in  which  it  may  be  applied  to  the  production 
of  pleasure.  Both  rather  assume,  by  a  very  similar  aberration  of 
intellect,  that  every  increase  of  wealth  (quocunque  modo  rem)  is, 
necessarily,  tantamount  to  an  increase  of  happiness. 

A  name  which  conveys  an  incorrect  idea  is  liable  to  become  a 
source  of  perpetual  error  ;  and  the  application  of  the  term 
political  economy  to  the  science  of  wealth,  has  perhaps  tended, 
more  than  any  other  cause,  to  induce  its  followers  to  forget  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  their  researches  are  properly  confined, 
and  to  trespass  on  the  domain  of  the  moralist  and  the  statesman. 
Dr  Whately,  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil,  very  reasonably  suggests 
the  substitution  of  another  name  (catallactics)  for  that  of  political 
economy,  although  he  doubts  whether  it  is  not  too  late  to  intro- 
duce the  change.  We  are  not  of  that  opinion  ;  we  consider  that 
firom  the  moment  it  is  ascertained  and  acknowledged  that  the 
science  is  concerned  only  with  wealth  in  the  sense  of  exchange- 
able value,  and  has  no  direct  reference  to  utility  or  national 
welfare,  it  is  placed  upon  a  new  basis,  and  must  be  wholly  re- 
modelled ;f  and  a  change  of  name,  even  though  the  former  title 
were  unobjectionable  in  itself,  would  be  exceedingly  desirable,  as 
a  mei)Dento  of  the  change  of  character,  and  a  pledge  for  the 
avoidance  of  early  errors.  Still  more,  then,  is  it  advisable  when 
the  old  name,  as  we  have  shown,  is  both  inappropriate  and  mis- 
chievous, from  its  tendency  to  produce  and  keep  alive  those  errors. 

*  If*CDJJoch,  Principles,  p.  1,  last  edition.     Mill,  Principles,  p.  1. 

t  The  witty  Doctor  FoUioU,  in  Mr  Peacock's  amuwugjfw  d'e$prii.  Crotchet  Ca»- 
tl«,  deah  many  a  newere  hit  amongthe  Macquedys  of  the  day,  of  which  the  follow- 
ii^  is  not  the  least  effective  :  — 'The  moment  yon  ndmit  that  one  clnss  of  things, 
witboot  reference  to  what  thev  rospectively  cost,  is  better  worth  having  than  another; 
tiiat  a  smaller  commercial  valae,  with  one  mode  of  distribntion,  is  better  than  a  great- 
er eooimercial  value  with  another  mode  of  distribution,  the  whole  of  that  eurioni 
&bnc  of  postnlatefl  and  dogmns  which  yon  call  the  science  of  political  economy,  and 
which  1  eid\  polUieeB  ceeonomira  instientia^  tnmbles  into  pieces.'—  p.  180. 

YOL.    XT.VI.    NO.    91.  Q.R.  7 
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With  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  new  appellation,  we  are  well 
contented  to  take  that  which  Dr  Whately  proposes,  namely, 
catallactics,*  since  it  serves  as  a  definition  to  the  science,  limiting 
it  to  its  true  meaning,  *  the  study  of  exchanges,  or  of  wealth,  the 
subject-matter  of  exchanges.'  This  view  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  political  economists  in  general,  who,  when  they  have  attempted 
to  define  the  o^ect  of  their  inquiries,  have  limited  it  to  exchange- 
able articles.  But  while  in  definition  they  have  been  thus  modest, 
in  practice  they  have  been  extravagantly  otherwise. 

We  know  well  that  those  writers  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
take  their  fling  over  the  whole  domain  of  moral  and  political 
science,  and  to  consider  their  doctrines  as  the  text-book  of  the 
legislature,  will  demur  both  to  the  propriety  of  this  new  appella- 
tion, and  to  the  narrow  boundaries  within  which  we  propose,  by 
its  aid,  to  restrain  their  capricious  caracoles  —  Mr  M^Culloch,  for 
example,  who,  in  the  introduction  to  the  last  edition  of  his  *  Prin- 
ciples,' while  distinguishing  the  politician  from  the  political  eco- 
nomist, confines  the  former  to  the  consideration  of  the  constitution 
of  the  government,  and  claims  for  the  latter  the  undivided  right  of 
sitting  m  judgment  upon  its  acts. 

*  Whatever  measures  affect  the  production  or  distribution  of  wealth, 
necessarily  come  within  the  scope  of  his  observation,  and  are  freely 
canvassed  by  him.  He  examines  whether  they  are  in  unison  with  the 
principles  of  the  science.  If  they  arty  he  pronounces  them  to  be  ad- 
vantageous y  and  shows  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  benefits  of  which 
they  will  be  productive  ;  if  they  are  not,  he  shows  in  what  respect  they 
are  defective,  and  to  what  extent  their  operation  will  be  injurious.' 

We  put  aside  the  shallow  disclaimer  of  interference  with  the 
constitution  of  governments,  —  shallow  indeed,  because  whatever 
rules  determine  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the.  acts  of  a 
particular  form  of  government,  must  necessarily  determine  the 
character  of  the  form  of  government  which  produces  them.  But 
it  is  clear  that  in  this,  as  in  numberless  other  passages,  the  profes- 
sors of  political  economy  arrogate  for  their  science  the  power  of 
deciding  on  the  utility  of  laws  and  state  measures,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  evident  fallacy  that  whatever  increases  the  wealth 
of  a  nation  miut  be  for  its  benefit. 

We  will,  however,  fix  these  gentlemen  at  once  between  the 
boms  of  a  dilemma ;  for  either  the  science  in  question  must  be 
confined  to  treat  of  wealth  solely  as  measured  by  exchangeable 
value,  in  which  case  it  can  have  no  more  paramount  influence  over 
the  general  interests  of  a  nation,  or  the  laws  which  are  necessary 
to  promote  those  interests,  than  any  other  of  the  political,  moral, 
or  economic  sciences,  — or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  measure 

*  From  K«T«AA«t>«». 
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wealth  by  its  exchangeable  value  alone^  but  admits  of  other  con- 
sidemtionsy  IndependeDt  of  value,  in  which  case  wealth  will  be 
synonymous  with  utility,  or  the  tendency  to  produce  political,  that 
is,  general  happiness  ;  and  then  exchangeable  value,  it  must  be 
allowed,  is  no  measure  whatever  of  it,  for  though  value  be  one  of 
the  elements  of  Utility,  it  can  no  more  alone  act  as  a  measure  to 
it  than  weight  alone  can  be  the  measure  of  momentum  or  length 
of  area. 

When,  however,  a  man  sells  lOO/'s  worth  of  goods  of  any  sort, 
and  buys  with  them  a  jewel,  or  a  picture,  or  a  book,  of  that  value, 
though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  has  benefited  himself  by  the 
exchange,  or  he  would  not  have  made  it  —  though  even  we  may 
know  that  the  jewel,  or  book,  or  picture,  is,  to  him,  ten  times 
more  desirable  than  the  goods  with  which  he  parted  to  procure  it, 
yet  his  wealth  remains  unaltered.  The  wealth  of  individuals  is, 
tberefore^  calculated  strictly  and  solely  by  its  value  in  exchange, 
without  reference  to  other  considerations  ;  and  as  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  is  simply  the  sum  of  the  wealth  of  the  individuals  compos- 
ing  it,  the  former  must  indubitably  be  estimated  by  the  same  mea- 
sure as  the  latter,  apd  there  can  be  no  hesitation  between  the  al- 
ternatives we  have  proposed,  and  which  admit  of  no  middle  course. 
Lfet  the  E>x>oomists,  however^  we  repeat,  take  tbeir  choice,  and, 
either  renouncing  the  title  they  have  hitherto  borne,  and  which 
has  led  them  astray,  let  them,  as  catallacticians,  investigate  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  interchange  of  valuable  products,  and  de- 
duce from  ,them  rules  for  our  guidance  in  the  ii^icrease  of  these 
products,  that  is,  of  wealth  in  its  legitimate  sense ;  or,  renouncing 
their  habitual  practice  of  measuring  wealth  by  value,  let  them 
enter  on  the  wide  sea  of  moral  and  political  happiness,  and  test 
every  step  of  their  propositions  by  a  reference  to  the  other  vary- 
ing elements  of  gratification,  mental  as  we^  as  physical,  that  are 
independent  of  value. 

Dr  Whately  does  not  hesitate  in  his  selection.  Nothing  can 
be  more  explicit  than  the  terms  in  which  he  disclaims  all  idea  of  a 
connexion  between  the  question  as  to  advantages  or  disadvantages, 
and  political  economy,  -'  whose  strict  object  is,'  he  says,  '  to  inquire 
only  into  the  nature,  production,  and  distribution  of  wealth,  not 
its  connexion  with  virtue  or  happiness.'*  Mr  Senior  is  no  less 
decided  in  his  disavowal.  '  It  is  not  with  happiness,  but  with 
wealth,''  says  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy  to  the  King's 
College,  ^  that  I  am  concerned  as  a  political  economist  ;  and  I  am 
not  only  justified  in  omitting,  but,  perhaps,  am  bound  to  omit,  all 
considerations  which  have  no  influence  on  wealth. 'f     And  again', 

•  Whately,  p.  58,  t  T)ir6«  Leetore^on  tl^  Rate  of  Wagea.  p.  16. 
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in  a  subsequent  page,  *  Many  writers  and  readers  of  political 
economy  forget  that  wealth  only  is  within  the  province  of  that 
science ;  and  that  the  clearest  proof  that  absenteeism  diminishes 
the  virtue  or  the  happiness  of  the  remaining  members  of  a  com- 
monity,  is  no  answer  to  arguments  which  aim  only  at  proving  that 
it  does  not  diminish  their  wealth.'* 

We  trust  we  run  no  risk,  through  what  we  have  said,  of  being 
classed  with  those  who  despise  wealth  and  discourage  its  acquisi- 
tion or  increase  ;  who  think  it  incompatible  with  virtue  or  happi- 
ness, and  that  poverty  is  more  fruitful  in  both.  Still  less  do  we 
consider  it  useless  or  prejudicial  to  investigate  the  nature  of  wealth, 
the  causes  that  promote  or  accelerate  its  production,  and  the  laws 
that  regulate  its  distribution.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  earnest 
wish  for  the  advancement  of  this  most  useful  study,  that  renders 
us  desirous  of  simplifying  and  clearing  it  from  all  extraneous 
matter,  which  can  only  confuse  and  mislead  its  investigators.  Nor 
are  we  less  friendly  to  the  augmentation  of  wealth,  that  is,  of  the 
purchaseable  means  of  human  gratification.  AH  we  are  anxious 
for  is  a  clear,  general,  and  specific  acknowledgment  that  the  theo- 
ry of  wealth  is  not  the  theory  of  government ;  that  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  increase  or  diminution  of  wealth  are  not  the  laws  which 
determine  the  well  or  ill  being  of  a  nation  ;  that  it  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  how  the  wealth  of  a  community  \s  distributed j 
than  what  is  its  absolute  amount ;  that  an  increase  of  national 
wealth  may  be  made  at  the  expense  of  much  national  and  indivi- 
dual happiness ;  and  consequently,  that  the  conclusions  of  the 
science  of  wealth,  serviceable  as  we  acknowledge  they  must  be,  if 
correctly  deduced  from  true  principles,  and  property  applied, 
ought,  on  no  account,  to  be  taken  by  themselves  as  guides  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  interests  of  a  society,  but  must  be  first  tested 
and  tried  by  a  reference  to  other  data,  upon  which  the  welfare  of 
societies  depends,  in  an  equal,  if  not  in  a  still  greater  degree,  than 
on  their  aggregate  wealth.  Nor  would  our  argument  for  the 
separation  of  the  studies  of  wealth  and  general  happiness  be  in 
the  least  weakened  by  any  probable  grounds  that  may  be  adduced 
for  believing  that  when  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  of 
the  interests  of  mankind  can  be  taken,  the  two  pursuits  w^ill  be 
found  to  coincide  ;  that  the  circumstances  which  are  most  favour- 
able to  the  progressive,  continuous,  and  permanent  advance  of  the 
wealth  of  a  community,  are  really,  in  the  long  rtin,  the  same  with 
those  w4rich  conduce  in  the  highest  degree  to  its  happiness.  This 
may,  or  may  not,  be  the  truth.  But  it  is  clearly  only  after  an 
elaborate  and  complete  exam'nation  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 

*  Three  Lectoret  on  the  Rate  of  Wages,  p.  85. 
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bolh  wealth  and  national  welfare,  studied  separately ,  that  we  caa 
arrive  at  tbb  conclusion  with  any  certainty.  To  begin  by  assum- 
ing that  they  are  identical^  would  be  to  destroy  all  the  means  of 
being  able  to  prove  that  they  are  so.  To  make  such  an  assump- 
tion the  ground  of  our  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  wealth  and 
happiness^  would  only  beto  prevent  the  possibility  of  our  ever 
obtaining  clear  views  upon  either. 

If  we  confer  the  name  of  catallactics  on  the  science  of  wealth, 
that  of  political,  or  (as  we  would  prefer  calling  it)  social  eco- 
nomy, will  be  most  aptly  appropriate  to  the  higher  and  more 
general  class  of  studies,  of  which  the  former  must  be  reckoned 
out  a  subordinate  branch  — -  the  science  of  the  interests, 
OR  happiness,  op  nations;  —  a  glorious  subject  of  specu- 
lation, the  first,  undoubtedly,  in  rank  of  the  moral  sciences, 
since,  indeed,  it  comprehends  and  crowns  them  all.  The  great 
questions  as  to  the  best  forms  of  government,  the  best  institutions, 
the  best  schemes  of  municipal,  national,  and  international  law, 
the  best  systems  of  educatioa  and  of  morals,  as  well  as  that  a'^  toi* 
the  best  mode  of  directing  the  resources  of  each  community  for 
the  acquisition  and  distribution  of  wealth,  enter  into  the  domain 
of  social  economy  in  this  noble  and  extended  sense.  Catallactics, 
or  the  science  of  exchangeable  wealth,  bears  the  same  relation  to 
this  great  and  almost  boundless  study,  that  botany  bears  to  natural 
history,  or  mineralogy  to  geology.  It  would  not  be  more  hurtful 
~  to  the  progress  of  true  knowledge  to  confound  the  classification 
of  plants  or  of  minerals  with  the  general  history  of  animated 
nature  or  of  the  globe,  than  the  classification  of  phenomena 
relating  to  the  jproduetion  and  distribution  of  wealth  with  the 
general  theory  of  social  happiness.  That  theory  is  too  extensive 
and  complicated  to  be  studied  as  a  whole,  without  subdivision  into 
parts ;  but  social  economy  has  hitherto  suffered  the  fate  of  all 
iniant  sciences,  whose  progress  has  always  been  at  first  impeded 
bv  the  eonfusion  of  ill-directed  efforts,  until  the  necessary  sub- 
divisioB  has  taken  place  of  the  different  branches  of  inquiry,  and 
each  has  assumed  its  proper  station,  and  had  its  just  limits  and 
right  dinection  assigned  to  it. 

The  time  is  now  arrived  for  submitting  tb^  science  of  national 
welfare  to  that  subdivision  of  the  several  branches  of  inquiry  in- 
cluded JB  it,  vrtiich,  at  a  certain  epoch,  has  been  found  necessary 
for  the  due  cultivation  of  all  the  physical  sciences.  That  the 
*  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  ofNations,*  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  produced  and  distributed,  be  studied  as  phenomena,  and  pur^ 
sued  up  to  their  general  determining  laws,  is  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance ;  but  it  is  essential  to  the  due  prosecution,  as  well  as  to 
the  subsequent  utility,  of  this  study,  that  it  be  no  longer  mixed  up 
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and  confounded  with  more  general  and  complicated  views  on  th» 
moral  and  social  happiness  of  men.  It  most  be  carried  on  iode^ 
pendently,  and  on  its  own  proper  basis,  or  its  conclusions  are 
worse  than  worthless,  —  they  become  mischievous  in  the  highest 
degree  by  introducing  error,  under  the  mask  of  exact  science,  ittCo 
the  great  problems  of  legislation  and  politics.  Whether  its  stu- 
dents choose  to  pursue  their  researches  under  the  title  of  catal- 
lactics,  or  any  other,  we  earnestly  trust  they  will  eschew  that  of 
political  economy,  leaving  it,  if  still  to  be  employed  at  all,  to  de» 
signate  the  higher  and  more  general  study  of  the  laws  which  de- 
termine the  Irappiness  of  nations ;  but  which,  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  as  well  as  the  not  wholly  unmerited  discredit  so  gene- 
rally attached  to  that  name,  we  should  prefer  calling,  as  we  have 
said  above,  social  economy. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  are  extending  too  widely  the  domain 
of  social  economy  in  the  new  and  enlarged  sense  we  would  affis 
to  that  term,  when  we  comprehend  in  it  the  sciences  of  govem- 
nenf,  legislation,  and  moral  and  religious  education.  But  it  will 
appear  on  examination  that  an  inquiry  into  the  economy  of  a 
state,  even  if  understood  merely  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  as  the  best 
means  of  applying  the  wealth  of  a  nation  and  its  resources  for 
the  production  of  wealth  to  the  national  benefit,  must  inevitably 
include  all  these  several  branches.  Government,  laws,  institutions 
for  public  education,  charity,  or  religion,  are  ail  of  them  con- 
.trivances  for  employing  the  joint  resources  of  the  community  in 
the  best  imaginable  manner  for  its  advantage.  Each  requires 
the  appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  common  funds,  the  stoek 
purse,  for  their  furtherance ;  and  it  is  only  by  showing  that 
they  are  the  most  economical  modes  of  attaining  in  the  greatest 
perfection  the  desirable  objects  of  security  to  person,  pro- 
perty, and  industrious  pursuits  —  peace  at  home  and  abroad 
—  mutual  harmony  and  goodwill  —  an  increase  of  the  general 
and  individual  command  over  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxu- 
ries of  life,  and  consequently  of  the  general  well-being  of  the 
society  —  that  any  national  institutions,  supported  at  the  public 
.expense,  or  by  the  public  concurrence,  can  be  justified.  In  short, 
if  social  economy  is  to  be  to  a  society  what  domestic  economy  is 
to  a  family  (and  this  is  certainly  the  only  legitunate  application  of 
the  word),  it  must  comprehend  all  these  branches  of  study  —it  it 
identical  with  the  science  of  civil  polity,  or  the  art  of  aitangiag  a. 
state  for  the  best  advantage  of  its  component  member*. 
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Wb  have  here   before  us  the  first   proceedings  of  an  infant 
society,   which,  if  we   mistake   not,  bids   fair    to   arrive   at   an 
early  state  of  maturity.     That  such  a  society  should  never  have 
been  thought  of  till  about  a  twelvemonth  ago,  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising, in  a  great  country  like  this,  which  throws  out  its  numerous 
and   comprehensive  arms  into  every  comer  of  the  globe,  —  and 
the  more  so,  since  almost  every  capital  in  Europe  had  long  had  its 
Geographical  Society,  and  our  own  metropolis  its  literary  and 
scientific  societies,  in  all  their  various  branches,  with  the  single 
exception  of  geography,  probably  the  most  popular  of  all.     But, 
as  had  been  seen  in  the  origin  of  all  (he  rest,  it  required  only  some 
person  or  persons,  known  to  be  zealous  in  the  cause,  to  take  the 
lead,  in  order  to  fill  up  this  vacant  space  in  the  circle.     With  this 
view  it  was  announced  on  the  dinner-card  of  the  '  Raleigh  Trav- 
ellers' Club,'  that  a  proposition  would  be  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  society.    A  full  attendance  of  its  members 
and  other  gentlemen,  as  visiters,  was  the  consequence ;  and  Mr 
Barrow,  who  was  in  the  chair,  subinitted  to  the  meeting,  that,  to 
ccmplete  the  circle  of  literary  and  scientific  societies  which  flour- 
ished in  this  great  city,  an  institution  was  still  wanting,  whose 
object  should  be  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of  that  most  im- 
portant and  entertaming  branch  of  knowledge,  Geography, — a 
pursuit  so  easy  of  attainment,  that  all  who  can  read  may  compre- 
hend ;  that  an  opportunity  now  offered  for  forming,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  *  Raleigh,'  a  new  society,  under  the  name  of  The 
Gbooraphical  Society  or  London.     The   proposition  having 
met   the   concurrence   of   the   company    present,    a   committee 
was  then  and  there  named  ;  and  from  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
ber, and  still  more  from  the  character,  of  the  subscribers,  it  soon 
became  manifest  that  a  favourable  opinion  of  the   scheme  was 
spreading  and  strengthening.     As  a  further  proof  of  this  feeling 
towards  it,  we  observe,  by  a  notification  in  the  Journal,  that  the 
African   Association,    which   sent    out    Hornemann,    Houghton, 
Mungo  Park,  and  some  others,  has  united  itself  with  the  Geogra- 
phical Society  ;  and  that  His  Majesty,  always  ready  to  sanction 
hy  bis  patronage  and  liberality  whatever  undertakings  may  hold 
out  a  promise  of  being  beneficial  to  the  public,  has  not  only  lent 
the  use  of  his  royal  name,  but  contributed  to  the  society  an  annual 
flonatjon  of  fifty  guineas,,  as  a  premium  for  the  encouragement  of 
geographical  knowledge. 

This  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society's  proceedings, 
aBd  of  the  papers  read  in  the  course  of  the  first  session,  certainly 
holds  out  a  fair  promise,  that  the  views  knd  objects  stated  in  the 
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introductory  address  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  indeed,  that  when  the  esublishment  of  such  a  society  shall 
be  madfe  known  in  our  distant  colonies,  much  curious,  interestingi 
and  substantial  information  will  pour  in,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  Geographical  Journal  become  available  to  the  public. 

The  first,  in  the  series  of  papers,  is  on  the  state  of  the  new  colony 
of  Swan  River,  chiefly  extracted  from  Lieutenant-Governor  Stir- 
ling's report,  and  preceded  by  a  few  observations  from  Mr  farrow 
on  New  Holland  generally  ;  a  country  which,  though  as  large 
^s  Europe,  is  as  yet  represented  on  our  maps  nearly  as  a  blank. 
*  Yet,'  it  is  observed,  *  as  this  extensive  territory  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, in  process  of  time,  support  a  numerous  population,  the 
progeny  of  Britons,  and  may  be  the  means  of  spreading  the 
English  language,  laws,  and  institutions  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  it  is  presumed  that  every  accession  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  geographical  features,  however  limiterij  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Society,' — and,  we  may  add,  to  the  public 
at  large,  particularly  at  this  time,  when  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration is  beginning  to  receive  that  attention  which  it  has  long 
merited.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  true  state  of  all  those 
portions  of  that  great  country,  which  have  been  fixed  on  for 
settlements,  should  be  accurately  ascertained  and  made  gener- 
ally known,  that  persons  intending  to  embark  with  their  whole 
property  and  families  may  neither  be  deterred,  nor  urged  on,  by 
the  gross  misrepresentations  so  constantly  made,  from  a  spirit 
of  rivalry  and  jealousy,  in  the  provincial  journals.  As  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Australia,  we  have  as  yet  had  very  little  but  vague  conjec- 
ture, and  how  valuable  that  is,  one  specimen  may  show.  The 
notion  prevailerl  ibai  the  interior  was  a  vast  swamp,  or  a  Mediter- 
raneati  *sea,  towards  which  the  land  had  a  dip  or  inclination  from 
every  side,  and  ihai  imo  ibia  gieut  basin  all  the  waters  flowed  from 
the  surroundirif^  rim  of  raou mains.  The  recent  discovery  of  the 
Murrumbudgit'  river,  vvbtrli,  uniting  with  the  Lachlan,  forms  the 
Murray,  and  t«  rminnies  in  an  csiuary  on  the  southern  coast,  of  sixty 
by  thirty  miles  in  extent,  fully  demolishes,  if  any  proof  was  wanted 
to  demolish,  this  absurd  notion.  But,  in  fact,  our  knowledge  of  this 
vast  country  is  confined  to  its  coasts,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
have  only  been  looked  at,  not  examined ;  and  numerous  rivers 
may,  therefore,  yet  be  found,  on  a  closer  survey,  to  discharge  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  of  which  at  present  we  are  wholly  ignorant. 

'  For  instance,  on  the  western  side,  from  North-west  Cape,  in  lat. 
22^,  to  Clarence  Strait,  in  tot.  l^l"*,  a  distance  of  more  than  one 
thousand  miles,  there  are  numerous  }arge  openings,  not  yet  examined, 
in  which  no  land  is  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator  in  the  interior, 
and  through  which  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude  might  discharge  their 
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waters  unseen  and  unknown.  The  whole  of  this  coast  is  fronted  with  in- 
numerable islands,  with  deep  channels  between  them,  through  which,  ac- 
cording to  Captain  King's  expression,  '^  the  tide  rushes  with  frighlful 
rapidity."  He  suspects  the  great  mass  of  land  called  Dampier's  Land, 
extending  from  Cape  Levique  to  Pointe  Gantheaume,  to  be  an  island, 
belund  which  there  is  an  opening  of  at  least  eight  miles  in  width  ;  and 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  Buccaneers'  Archipelago,  he  found  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides  six  and  thirty  feet,  which  on  other  parts  of  the  coast  did 
not  exceed  eight  or  nine  feet.  From  these  phenomena.  Captain  King 
comes  to  the  same  conclusion  with  that  excellent  old  navigator  Dampier. 
*^  From  all  that  is  at  present  known,"  he  observes,  "  of  this  remarkable 
opening,  there  is  enough  to  excite  the  greatest  interest ;  since,  from  the 
.  extent  of  the  opening,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and  the  great  rise  >  and 
&1I  of  the  tides,  there  must  be  a  very  extensive  gulf  or  opening,  totally 
difierent  from  every  thing  that  has  been  before  seen."  But  in  parts  of 
lliL  ^.  ,i-i  so  dangerous,  no  survey  can  be  made,  except  in  boats  or  by 
tand,  along  the  shore/  —  pp.  3,  4. 

Captain  Stirling's  first  report  on  the  progressive  state  of  the  colony 
of  Swan  River  for  the  ye^ir  1830  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory  ;  and 
in  a  private  letter  of  March  in  the  present  year,  he  says, '  Through 
good  report  and  evil  report  we  have  worked  our  way  nearly  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  year,  and  I  am  proud  in  saying,  t|iat 
our  prospects  are  brighter  and  better  assured  than  ever.'  He 
states^  that  at  the  head  of  Flinders'  *  Dangerous  Bight,'  where 
there  is  no  danger,  he  had  established  a  settlement,  where  *  about 
one  hundred  persons  make  it  a  very  contented  and  prosperous 
little  place ;  where  ships  may  obtain  excellent  water,  wood,  and 
vegetables  at  a  few  minutes'  notice.'  In  the  same  letter.  Captain 
Stirling  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
made  since  the  planting  of  this  establishment.  The  Darling 
range,  he  says,  is  about  thirty-six  miles  broad  ; '  beyond  them,  to  the 
eastward,  is  an  undulating  variety  of  fair  land  ;  the  valleys  or  plains 
always  good  and  covered  with  grass  ;  the  soil,  though  variable, 
presenting  a  proportion  of  good  land,  to  the  extent  of  one-thiid  of 
the  first  quality.'  The  progress  of  discovery  in  this  direction  was 
stopped  by  a  river  flowing  to  the  north,  which  at  the  time  was 
rolling  down  an  impetuous  flood,  caused  by  the  rains  of  the  sea- 
son. Mr  Dale,  who  first  discovered  this  river,  penetrated,  on 
a  subsequent  journey,  to  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  returned  with  a  most  favourable  account  of  the  country. 
The  river  here  mentioned  is,  in  winter,  a  very  powerfiil  stream, 
*  Its  source  and  ulterior  course,'  says  Captain  Stirling,  *is  at 
present  unknown,  but  by  a  recent  exploration  of  the  coast  to  the 
south  (north),  as  far  as  lat.  28^^  40'. S,,  no  river  nor  inlet  exists 
on  it.     This  point  of  interest  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  much 
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longer  in  obscurity.'  Another  officer,  of  the  name  of  Bannister, 
proceeded  about  ninety  miles  in  a  south-by-east  direction,  and 
traversed  '  the  most  beautiful  country  he  had  ever  seen,'  Pro- 
ceeding in  the  same  direction,  over  a  hilly  region,  the  party 
thought  they  saw  an  immense  mountain  to  the  east,  far  above  the 
clouds,  the  height  of  which  was  estimated  by  the  surveyor  at  ten 
thousand  feet.  They  made  the  coast  near  Cape  Chatham,  and, 
after  enduring  the  extremes  of  hunger,  reached  King  George's 
Sound.  *.The  effect  of  these  discoveries  on  the  minds  of  the  set- 
tlers,' Captain  Stirling  observes,  *  has  been  to  remove  all  doubt  as 
to  the  success  of  the  colony.' 

This  paper  is  followed  by  another,  containing  a  general  view 
of  the  botany  of  the  vicinity  of  Swan  River,  by  Mr  Brown, 
the  celebrated  botanist.  He  observes,  that  the  number  of  species 
put  into  his  possession  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  forty,  and 
that,  from  materials  so  limited  in  extent,  but  few  general  observa- 
tions can  be  hazarded  on  the  vegetation  of  this  portion  of  the 
south-west  coast  of  New  Holland  ;  and  that  if  an  opinion  were 
to  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the  country  merely  from  the  inspec- 
tipn  of  these  collections,  it  certainly  would  be  extremely  unfavour- 
able as  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  that  the  opinion,  however,  so 
formed,  would  be  necessarily  modified  in  noticing  the  entire  want, 
in  the  collections,  of  tribes,  all  of  which  must  be  supposed  to 
exist,  and  some  even  in  considerable  proportion  in  the  tract 
examined ;  —  in  allowing  for  the  unfavourable  season  when  the  her- 
barium in  question  was  collected  ;  —  in  the  abundance  and  luxu- 
riance of  kangaroo  grass ;  —  in  the  extraordinary  size  of  some 
aborescent  species  of  Banksia  ;  —  and,  lastly,  in  adverting  to  the 
important  fact  stated  by  Captain  Stirling,  namely,  that  the  stock 
had  not  only  been  supported  through  nearly  the  whole  of  the  dry 
season,  but  that  most  descriptions  of  it  had  even  fattened,  on  the 
natural  herbage  of  the  country.  We  must  pass  over  the  enume- 
ration of  the  different  families  of  plants  that  compose  the  collec- 
tion made  on  this  western  coast  of  Australia,  and  conclude  our 
notice  of  this  paper  by  a  remarkable  circumstance,  which  Mr 
Brown  had  stated  in  the  account  of  Captain  Flinders'  voyage, 
respecting  the  genus  eucalyptus  and  the  leafless  acada;  two 
genera  the  most  widely  difilised,  and  by  far  the  most  extensive  in 
this  country.     Speaking  of  these  plants,  he  had  observed, — 

'  They  a^ree  very  generally  also,  though  belonging  to  very  diflereat 
families,  in  a  part  of  their  economy,  which  contributes  somewhat  to  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Australian  forests  —  namely,  in  their  leaves, 
or  the  parts  performing  the  functions  of  leaves,  being  vertical,  or  pre- 
senting their  margin,  and  not  the  surface,  towards  the  stem,  both  surftces 
having  consequently  the  same  relation  to  light. 
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'  This  ccoDomjy  which  uniformly  takes  place  in  the  Acacia,  is  in  them 
the  consequence  of  the  vertical  dilatation  of  the  foliaceous  petiole  ;  "while 
in  Eucalyptus f  where,  though  very  general,  it  is  by  no  means  universal^ 
it  proceeds  from  the  twisting  of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf.' 

He  now  extends  his  observations  on  these  genera  as  follows  :  — 

*  To  this  quotation  it  may  be  added  that  these  two  genera  still  more 
noilbrai^  agree  in  the  similarity  of  the  opposite  surfaces  of  their  leaves. 
But  this  similarity  is  the  indication  of  a  more  important  fact  —  namely^ 
the  existence  equally  on  both  surfaces  of  the  jeaf  of  those  organs,  K>r 
which,  as  I  believe  them  to  be  in  general  imperforated,  I  have  adopted 
the  name  of  eutaneoua  glands,  but  which  by  most  authors  are  denomi- 
nated .pores,  or  siomala  of  the  epidermis.  In  leaves  especially  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  these  glands  are  generally  found  on  the  under  surface  only  ; 
wlulc!  among  arborc^.  .i:  plants  in  a  very  few  instances,  as  in  several 
C\fmt*ti^F^  Ihey  «re  conJined  to  .the  upper  surface. 

*  In  Ojdditioa  to  the  two  extensive  New  Holland  tribes  here  men- 
tiojied,  tbero  are  many  other  cases  in  which  these  organs  occupy  both 
pagifi^  ;  and  I  am  Inclined  to  think  such  cases  more  frequently  occur 
oo  ilm  oofitiaent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  at  least 
(^rtain  tbai  on  this  microscopic  character  of  the  equal  existence  of 
cuiatuinus  glflod^  on  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  depends  that  want  of 

|«li]fllrc  uhi^h  is  mil  remarkable  in  the  forests  of  New  Holland.' 

These  papers  are  followed  by  a  third,  containing  a  'Descrip- 
ifon  of  the  Natives  of  King  George's  Sound,  (Swan  River  Co- 
lony,) and  adjoining  Country,  by  Mr  Scott  Nind,  and  commu- 
nicated by  Mr  Brown.'  Mr  Brown  observes,  that  Mr  Nind, 
being  the  medical  officer  of  the  settlement  established  there  in 
1827,  and  living  on  shore  till  1829,  *  diligently  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity,  and  the  result  of  his  observations  appears 
to  form  an  important  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  race.' 
Those  whose  pursuits  lead  them  to  the  study  of  man  in  his  lowest 
and  most  humiliating  condition  will  find  in  this  article  abundant 
food  for  philosophising.  Its  descriptions,  however,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  natives,  but  embrace  the  surface  of  the  country  and 
its  natural  productions  ;  and,  combined  with  the  two  preceding 
papers,  may  help  us  in  forming  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  a 
part  of  Australia,  which,  there  is  every  ground  to  hope,  will 
ere  long  become  a  flourishing  English  colony. 

There  are  three  interesting  papers  on  islands  that  owe  their 
existence  to  the  action  of  submarine  volcanos.  One  by  Captain 
Smyth  of  the  Royal  Navy,  on  the  Colurabretes,  ^volcanic  rocks  on 
the  coast  of  Valencia  in  Spain  ;  a  second  on  the  Island  of  Decep- 
tion, one  of  the  New  Shetland  Isles,  by  Lieutenant  Kendall  of 
the  Navy;  a  third  on  the  Cocos,  or  Keeling  Islands,  transmitted 
by  Regr-Adjniral  Sir  Edward  Owen, 
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'  Much  discussion/  says  Captain  Srayth,  *  has  been  lately  di- 
rected towards  Paul's,  St  Santorin,  and  other  volcanic  islands, 
which  enclose  circular  bays  or  gulfs,  whence  the  theory  of  "  cra- 
ters of  elevation"  has  arisen.'  The  most  interesting  part,  how- 
ever, of  the  discussion  is  that  which  is  noticed  by  Mr  Barrow,  in 
bis  short  introduction  to  the  account  of '  Deception  Island.' 

*The  New  Shetland  Isles,'  he  observes,  are  a  cluster  recently 
diaeovered,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  re-discovered,  by  Mr  Smith, 
e  master  in  the  Royal  Navy.  Dirck  Gheritz,  who  commanded  one  of 
five  ships  which  sailed  from  Rotterdam  in  1598,  to  make  a  western 
pass^e  to  India,  was  separated  from  his  companions  off  Cape  Horn, 
jand  carried,  by  tempestuous  weather,  as  far  as  latitude  64°  S.,  where  h# 
discovered  a  high  country,  with  mountains  covered  with  snow,  resem- 
bling the  coQst  of  Norway  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the 
group  of  islands  in  question.  They  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  and  Archipelago  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  being, 
for  the  most  part,  precisely  of  the  same  formation  with  the  latter  — 
their  strata  even  iDcIining  the  same  way.  But  the  particular  island 
here  described  is  completely  volcanic  ;  and  its  circular  crater  bears  a 
very  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Island  of  Amsterdam,  or,  as  it  is 
called  by 'some,. St  Paul,  in  the  mid-ocean  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Australia. 

*  The  shape  of  both,  too,  is  so  like  that  of  the  lagoons  which  are  met 
with  in  nine-tenths  of  the  numerous  low  coral  islands,  that  are  scattered 
over  the  intra-tropical  portions  of  the  Pacific,  as  to  give  a  colour  to  an 
opinion  I  was  led  to  form  many  years  ago,  that  these  extraordinary 
fabrics,  the  creation  of  minute  marine  worms,  are  for  the  most  part 
based  on  tho  edges  of  sub-marine  volcanic  craters,  rising  sufficiently 
near  the  surface  to  allow  these  creatures  the  requisite  light  and  heat 
to  carry  on  their  wonderful  operations,  creating  perpetually  new  iidands.' 
—  p.  62. 

This  creation  of  new  islands,  by  effecting  a  change  on  the  earth^s 
surface,  and  adding  to  it  an  increase  of  land,  brings  the  subject 
appropriately  enough  within  the  sphere  of  geography,  though  it 
inav  seem  to  appertain  more  strictly  to  the  province  of  geology 
una  natural  history  in  general ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the 
precise  limits  that  separate  these  sciences.  Comparing  these 
*  craters  of  elevation,'  as  Captain  Smyth  calls  them,  with  the  ridges 
of  coral  reefs  that  surround  their  inclosed  lagoons,  with  the  excep- 
tion generally  of  an  opening  that  communicates  with  the  sea  on  one 
side,  it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  one  of  these  reefs  to  be  lifted 
up  to  a  certain  height,  or  these  elevated  islands  to  be  depressed 
to  the  level  of  the  reefs,  and  the  Columbretes,  Amsterdam,  and 
Deception,  would  assume  the  precise  form  of  so  many  coral  islands 
in  the  one  case,  while  a  coral  lagoon  island  would,  in  the  other, 
•xactly  resemble  an  Amsterdam  or  Deception ;  and  if  a  submarine 
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force  was  applied  to  the  numerous  low  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific^ 
which  inclose  lagoons,  sufficient  to  raise  them  to  a  certain  height, 
we  should  have  many  thousand  such  islands  as  those  above  named, 
differing  very  much  in  size,  but  not  materially  in  form.  Like  these 
too,  almost  all  the  coral  reefs  have  their  sides  steep,  except  that 
where  the  opening  is  to  the  sea ;  in  fact  no  soundings  are  to  be 
had  close  to  many  of  them.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  thisr 
close  resemblance  is,  that  these  circular  islets  of  coral  formation 
are  based  generally  on  the  edges  of  submarine  volcanoes,  of  which 
the  lagoons  are  the  craters.  In  most  of  them  too,  as  a  further 
proof,  are  to  be  found  pumace  stone,  and  other  volcanic  products ; 
and  as  calcareous  deposits  are  always  abundant  in  the  immediate 
regions  of  volcanoes,  it  is  possible  that  these  liihophytes  affect 
such  situations  as  being  most  congenial  with  their  nature,  and  thus 
enabling  them  more  successfully  to  carry  on  their  wonderful  cal« 
careous  fabrics.  It  is  true  these  creatures  also  construct  their  edi- 
fices, at  once  their  habitations  and  their  tombs,  on  a  grand  scale, 
where  there  is  no  appearance  of  volcanic  action,  as,  for  instance, 
on  the  great  *  barrier  reef  that  stretches  along  the  eastern  coast 
of  Australia  ;  but  still  it  is  probable  they  all  have  their  bases  fixed 
to  ridges  of  rock,  or  the  summit  of  submarine  mountains.  The 
waving  lines  that  these  kind  of  reefs  assume,  like  the  summit 
ridges  of  mountains  as  designated  on  maps,  afford  an  indication  of 
this.  A  remarkable  one  exists  among  those  numerous  coral  reefs 
and  islands  which  lie  near  and  among  the  Seychelles ;  from  its  pecu- 
liar shape  it  has  taken  the  name  of  the  Snake  Reef  Generally, 
however,  but  more  especially  in  the  Pacific,  the  coral  formations 
are  ^  lies  a  lagune ;'  and  these  we  conceive  to  be  all  based  on 
volcanic  ridges.  Of  this  kind  Admiral  Krusenstem  enumerates 
no  less  than  a  hundred,  in  a  band  extending  between  20*  and  14* 
of  south  latitude,  and  134**  and  149**  of  west  longitude.  Beechey 
visited  thirty-two  coral  islands,  where  living  liihophytes  were  gra- 
dually extending  the  limits  of  their  creative  labours,  twenty-nine 
of  which  had  lagoons  in  their  centres,  and  many  of  these  were  evi- 
dently fast  filling  up  with  living  rock. 

Against  the  opinion  we  have  here  stated,  that  these  lagoon 
islands  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  an  objection  may  be  taken, 
that  in  many  of  them,  as  well  as  in  the  '  barrier  reef,'  and  other 
coral  formations,  there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of  volcanic  pro- 
ducts, no  lava  of  any  kind.  But  we  conceive  that  the  visible 
presence  of  volcanic  products  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  prove 
that  volcanic  action  has  existed.  We  have  a  fresh  and  striking 
example  of  this  in  the  total  absence  of  lava  on  the  island 
which  has  just  been  thrown  up  between  the  coast  of  Sicily  and 
Pantellaria ;  neither  in  the  materials  projected  into  the  air,  nor 
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in  the  more  solid  parts  raised  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  or  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  has  any  appearance  of  lava 
been  detected.  In  the  smell  of  the  vapour  or  steam  thrown  out^ 
one  of  the  bystanders  observes,  there  was  not  even  the  slightest 
symptom  of  its  being  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  the  white 
steam  was  charged  only  with  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  Mr  Os- 
borne, the  surgeon  of  the  Ganges,  who  was  on  shore,  states  the 
substance  of  the  island  to  be  chiefly  ashes,  the  pulverized  remains 
of  coal,  deprived  of  its  bitumen,  iron,  scoriae,  and  a  kind  of  ferru- 
ginous clay  —  no  trace  whatever  of  lava,  no  terra  puzzolana,  no 
Sumace  stone,  no  shells  or  other  marine  remains,  usually  found  at 
Etna  and  Vesuvius.  A  short  account  of  this  new  island  Is  insert- 
ed in  the  miscellaneous  matter  of  the  '  Journal,'  and  a  very  strik- 
ing lithographic  view,  taken  at  the  height  of  the  eruption.  While 
noticing  this  island,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  on  the  28th  June,  about  a  fortnight  before  the  new 
island  burst  forth.  Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm,  in  the  Britannia, 
passed  over  the  position  nearly  which  it  now  occupies,  and  expe- 
rienced several  shocks  as  if  the  ship  had  struck  on  a  sandbank ; 
and  it  is  further  observed  in  the  short  account  given  in  the  '  Geo- 
graphical Journal,'  that  a  tradition  is  current  at  Malta,  that  a  vol- 
cano burst  out  on  the  same  spot  about  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century.  In  a  chart  of  the  Mediterranean,  published  some 
time  ago,  by  Faden,  is  laid  down  a  shoal,  with  only  four  fathoms 
on  it,  named  ^  Larmour's  Breakers,'  within  a  mile  of  the  spot  oc- 
cupied by  the  present  volcanic  island.  It  is  part  of  this  shoal  lifted 
up,  but  no  melted  matter  had  been  ejected  by  the  latest  accounts. 
It  is  only,  perhaps,  one  of  the  vents  or  safety-valves  of  that  sub- 
terranean iurnace,  which  heaves  out  its  melted  lava  through  the 
great  chimnies  of  iEtna  and  Vesuvius.  We  have  not  heard  whe- 
ther either  or  both  of  these  were  in  a  state  of  activity  at  the  time. 
Volcanoes  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments by  which  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  have  been  effected  ; 
but  none  of  these  changes  are  more  remarkable,  and,  until  of  late 
years,  less  regarded,  than  those  portions  of  the  ocean  which  have 
been  raised  to  the  surface,  or  just  below  the  surface,  as  we 
have  assumed,  by  volcanic  action,  and  subsequently  converted 
into  productive  land,  by  the  creative  powers  of  animals  so 
minute  and  so  insignificant,  as  scarcely  to  occupy  a  place  in 
the  classification  of  the  great  system  of  Nature.  We  know  but 
little  of  their  physical  economy,  or  of  the  means  they  employ 
in  fabricating  their  gigantic  piles,  an  operation  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  word,  we  designate  as  instinct,  or,  as  John  Hunter 
more  forcibly  expressed  it,  *  the  stimulus  of  necessity ;'  by  their 
works  only  we  know  them.     That  these  minute  gelatinous  worms 
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fiboold  have  created  thousands  of  islands  and  millions  of  acres 
of  land,  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans,  especially 
m  the  two  latter,  would  seem  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  that 
they  may  at  any  time,  and  at  all  times,  be,  and  firequently  have 
been,  caught  in  the  fact  of  creating  and  continually  adding  to 
those  innumerable  islands  and  reefs  that  are  strewed  over  these 
seas.  When  it  is  known-  that  these  fine  tubes  of  calcareous  matter, 
that  constitute  coral  rock  in  all  its  varied  shapes  and  modifica- 
tions, can  at  any  time  be  drawn  up  firom  below  the  surface  in  a 
state  of  imperfect  induration,  and  so  soft,indeQd,as  to  be  flexible, 
and  that  they  are  hardened  into  stone  as  life  in  these  little  animals 
becomes  extinct,  there  is  no  ground  left  for  doubting  what  their 
occupations  were  while  alive.  As  little  reason  is  there  to  doubt 
that  coral  reefs  and  islands  are  incessantly  increasing  in  number  and 
extent ;  but  the  progress  is  necessarily  so  slow,  the  observations 
that  have  been  made  are  so  few,  and  of  such  recent  date,  and  it  is 
so  rare  that  the  same  observer  has  an  opportunity,  after  a  long  in- 
terval, of  repeating  his  observations,  that  few  facts  have  yet  been 
procured  to  establish  this  point.  It  is  generally  believed,  how- 
ever, that  the  immense  beds  of  coral  that  surround  the  Bermudas 
have  considerably  approached  the  surface  of  the  sea  within  thft 
memory  of  man. 

It  would  be  well  worth  the  trouble  of  the  Geographical  Society 
to  draw  up  a  set  of  questions  to  be  distributed  to  navigators,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Indian  seas,  and  to 
request  them  to  procure  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  coral 
formations,  as  also,  as  far  as  this  may  be  practicable,  of  the  sub- 
strata on  which  these  rest.  There  is  one  particular  spot,  which  is, 
in  our  opinion,  more  than  any  other,  worthy  of  being  minutely 
examined ; — this  is  the  hnmense  group  of  the  Maldive  islands ;  in 
point  of  extent  and  number  congregated  into  one  cluster,  they  are, 
perhaps,  among  these  wonderfuffabrics,  the  most  wonderful.  The 
old  Mahometan  traveller,  Batoota,  who  visited  them  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  calls  them  Zobyt-el-Mahal,  says  they  const^ 
tote  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  ;  that  their  number  is  about 
two  thousand,  about  one  hundred  of  which  are  so  cloSfe  to  each 
other  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ring.  The  two  Mahomedan  travellers, 
who  visited  China  in  the  ninth  century,  estimate  them  at  one 
thousand  nine  hundred.  Marco  Polo  was  told  that  their  number 
was  not  less  than  twelve  thousand  seven  hundred ;  Linschoten, 
the  Dutch  navigator,  calls  them  eleven  thousand.  Davis,  the  dis'- 
tinguished  navigator,  who  so  often  attempted  the  discovery  of  the 
north-west  passage,  saw  them  in  1598,  and  was  quite  unable  to 
exeunt  them,  so  great  was  their  number,  but  he  was  told  they  were 
reckoned  at  eleven  thousand.     A  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Pey- 
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rard  de  Laval,  who  was  shipwrecked  upon  them  in  1602,  and  kept 
a  prisoner  there  for  five  years,  says,  that  they  were  governed  by 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  who  styled  himself  *  Sovereign  of  the  thirteen 
provinces  or  atolls,  and  the  twelve  thousand  islands.' 

These  provinces  are  so  many  groups  or  systems,  with  deep 
channels  between  them,  and  are  composed  of  reefs  and  islets, 
with  circular  or  oval  lagoons  in  their  centres,  each  communicating 
hy  a  single  opening  with  the  sea.  The  whole  of  this  immense 
field  of  coral  extends  from  lat.  1*"  S.,  to  7i**  N.,  being  nearly  six 
hundred  English  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  about  seventy  or  eighty. 
They  are  almost  wholly  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  which 
aflford  the  means  of  supporting  a  laree  population  with  every  ne- 
cessary of  life.  We  know  of  no  subject  to  which  the  Geographi- 
cal Society  could  better  appropriate  the  king's  premium,  than  for 
the  best  Essay  on  the  formation  of  coral  reefs,  and  the  natural 
history  of  the  animals  that  construct  them. 

The  next  paper  we  shall  notice  is  a  *  Memoir  on  the  Voyage 
of  his  Majesty's  Ship  Blonde  in  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  Kev. 
Edmund  Goodenough,  Dean  of  Wells.'  The  doctor  observes, 
that  ^  of  all  the  waters  of  the  deep  which  have  been  penetrated 
by  the  enterprise  of  British  sailors,  there  are  none  so  little  known 
to  us,  by  actual  observation,  as  the  Black  Sea.'  In  the  times  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II,  British  merchantmen  were  per- 
mitted to  navigate  the  Euxine  for  the  purposes  of  commerc!^^  yet 
the  most  copious  naval  histories  of  our  country  do  not  afford  a 
single  instance  of  a  ship  of  war,  antecedent  to  the  short  excursion 
made  by  his  Majesty's  ship  Blonde,  in  November,  1829,  having 
been  permitted  to  navigate  the  Euxine.'  This  little  expedition 
must  therefor^  be  considered  at  least  as  curious ;  and  though,  as 
Dr  Goodenpugh  says,  the  facts  of  the  voyage  may  be  few,  yet 
*  simple  as  they  are,  they  form  a  feature  in  our  naval  history  which 
we  cannot  elsewhere  find  throughout  its  range;'  *in  the  paucity 
of  our  information,  relative  to  the  actual  state  of  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  they  are  worth  recording;  and  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  different  periods  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  settlements  b 
this  sea,  they  cannot  but  possess  a  very  considerable  interest  for 
the  geographer.' 

To  inquire  into  the  state  of  this  sea,  as  recorded  by  ancient 
writers,  and  compare  it,  as  we  now  find  it,  with  their  accounts, 
is  one  prmcipal  object  of  Doctor  Goodenough's  paper.  He 
commences  with  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  transactions  and 
settlements  of  the  ancients  on  the  shores  of  this  sea,  which  how- 
ever small  its  importance  in  modem  European  history,  *  was  to 
them  a  place  of  much  resort,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest 
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adyentures  of  their  poetical  history,  an  ample  field  for  their  favour- 
ite practice  of  colonization,  and  the  emporium  from  which  they 
procured  many  of  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life.* 

*  Neither  the  barbarians  of  the  western  or  northern  shores,  nor  the 
Analic  potentates  on  its  southern  and  eastern  banks,  could  exercise 
donumon  over  the  £uxine  ;  yet  they  who  have  held  Constantinople 
and  its  canal  have  at  all  times,  from  their  geographical  position,  po»- 
seased  the  greatest  influence  over  its  navigation  and  commerce  ;  and 
although  this  very  position,  and  the  facility  which  it  afforded  of  exacting 
tribute  from  foreign  merchants,  have  sometimes  exposed  the  city  to  hostile 
attacks,  yet  it  has  much  more  frequently,  from  the  same  cause,  been  the 
object  of  courteous  attention  on  the  part  of  foreign  powers,  even  when, 
as  at  present,  the  military  character  of  its  inhabitants  may  have  sunk  be- 
k>w  oiediocrity.  Byzantium,  says  Polybius,  writing  about  one  hundred 
and  B&y  years  before  Christ,  occupies  a  position  as  remarkable  for  its 
excellence  in  regard  to  the  sea,  as  for  its  badness  in  respect  to  the  land  ; 
and  without  her  will  no  merchant  C3n  sail  either  to  or  from  the  Euxine. 
The  Byzantines  are  therefore  masters  of  that  branch  of  commerce  ;  and 
it  ia  through  them  that  the  articles,  for  the  supply  of  which  the  Euxine  is 
celebrated,  are  brought  into  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
these  he  states  to  be  cattle  and  slaves  of  the  best  description,  honey,  wax, 
and  salt  fish.  The  trade  in  corn  does  not  appear  to  have  been  then,  as 
now,  one  exclusively  of  export  from  the  Black  Sea;  but  alternately  of 
import  and  export,  according,  no  doubt,  to  the  seasons,  and  the  state  of 
demand  under  the  various  latitudes.  In  a  fragment  of  Polybius,  quoted 
by  Athenaeus  (lib.  vi,  chap.  21,)  we  Rnd  mention  again  made  of  the  ex- 
port o€  salt  fish  from  the  Euxine.  It  was  one  of  the  foreign  luxuries  in- 
troduced at  Rome  which  drew  down  the  indignation  of  Cato  the  censor, 
who  complained  that  the  Roman  citizens  would  purchase  a  jar  or  small  bar- 
rel of  the  salted  or  pickled  fish  of  the  Euxine,  perhaps  our  caviare  amons 
the  rest^  at  the  price  of  three  hundred  drachms  (something  under  10/),  and 
comely  youths  for  slaves  at  a  cost  greater  than  that  of  an  estate.  Many 
anecdotes,  indeed,  that  rival  the  wit  and  gout  even  of  the  celebrated 
Mmanach  des  Gourmands ,  may  be  found  in  Athenaeus,  with  regard  to 
the  salt  fish  and  the  tunny  of  the  Euxine  ;  where  Archestratus,  who 
made  a  gastronomic  tour  of  the  world,  is  made  to  tell  his  brother  epi- 
cures, in  the  Homeric  vein,  that,  dressed  afler  a  particular  fashion, 
they  are  — 

And,  to  be  serious,  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  figure  of  a  fish  on  the 
oouM  <^  the  Greek  cities  on  this  sea,  as  well  as  of  a  fish-hook  on  those  of 
Byzantium,  is  sufficient  to  show  us  what  a  value  was  set  upon  this  source 
or  wealth.'  — pp.  103,  104. 

The  excursion  of  the  Blonde  tends  to  prove  that  the  Euxine 
has  not  materially,  if  at  all,  diminished  in  depth ;  though  such  an 
effisct  might  very  naturally  have  been  looked  for,  in  consequence 
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of  the  great  quantities  of  mud  and  silt  which,  for  ages,  have  con- 
stantly been  carried  down  by  the  numerous  large  streams  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  Euxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis  or 
Sea  of  Azof,  —  the  Boristhenes  or  Dneiper,  the  Dniester,  the 
Danube,  the  Sakarin,  the  Kizglermak,  the  Phasis,  the  Kouban, 
and  the  Don. 

The  ancients  did  not  overlook  the  probable  consequences  of 
this  perpetual  accession  of  mud  into  this  great  inland  sea ;  and 
Polybius  in  particular  reasoned  very  logically  on  the  subject.  Dr 
Goodenough  observes,  — 

^  It  is  remarkable  that  Polybius,  an  historian  and  geographer  of  no 
small  experience  and  ability,  and  one  who  prided  himself  upon  taking  his 
foots  from  actual  observation  rather  than  from  report,  hazards  the  predic- 
tion that  the  Euxine  was  destined  to  be  choked  up,  and  to  become  unfit 
for  navigation,  if  not  absolutely  dry  land  ;  and  that  too  not  at  a  remote 
or  indefinite  period,  but  speedily  {ruj^ws)  afler  the  time  at  which  he  wrote. 
The  manner  at  which  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion  is  sufficiently  curious. 
Whenever,  he  says,  an  infinite  cause  operates  upon  a  finite  object,  how- 
ever small  may  be  the  action  of  the  cause,  it  must  at  last  prevail.  Now, 
the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  is  finite,  while  the  time  during  which  the  rivers 
flow  into  it,  either  directly  or  through  the  Sea  of  Azof,  bringing  with 
them  their  alluvial  deposit,  is  infinite  ;  and  should  it  only,  therefore,  be  a 
little  that  they  bring,  the  result  described  must  ultimately  come  to  pass. 
But  when  we  consider  how  great  the  accumulation  is  from  the  nume- 
rous streams  that  empty  themselves  into  this  basin — that  is,  how 
powerful  and  active  is  the  operation  of  the  cause  —  then  it  is  manifest 
that  not  only  at  some  indefinite  time,  but  speedily,  what  has  been  said 
will  come  to  pass.  He  then  strengthens  his  position  so  assumed,  by 
stating,  that  according  to  all  tradition,  the  Falus  Mseotis,  having 
been  formerly  a  salt  sea,  conjoined,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  basin 
{vvffovi)  with  the  Euxine,  had  then  become  a  fresh  water  lake,  of  no 
greater  depth  of  water  than  from  five  to  seven  fathoms,  and  no  longer 
therefore  navigable  for  large  ships  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot  ; 
and  he  further  instances,  as  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  his  cause, 
the  great  bank  {ratfm)  which  appears  in  his  time  to  have  existed  off 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  occasion 
to  speak. 

*  Now,  without  going  back  to  the  question  of  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  * 
or  the  supposed  bursting  of  the  waters  through  the  canal  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  consequent  lowering  of  all  above  it,  we  may  remark, 
that  with  regard  to  the  Palus  Maeotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  it  certainly 
appears  from  the  statement  of  Captain  Jones  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who 
was  at  Taganrog  in  1823,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  — 
that  is,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don  —  the  water  is  exceedingly  shallow, 
varying  from  ten  to  three  feet,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  ; 
and  that  although  in  south-west  winds,  when  the  water  is  highest,  it 
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becomes  brackish,  yet  at  other  times  it  is  driokable,  (hough  of  a  sweet, 
and  by  no  means  refreshing,  flavour.  But  upon  casting  our  eyes  upon 
our  modem  charts,  especially  upon  that  complete  and  excellent  one 
constructed  at  Paris  in  18212,  and  corrected  by  observations  made  in 
1820  by  M.  Gaultier,  captain  m  the  French  naval  service,  M.  Benoist 
of  the  hydrographical  department,  and  others,  (for  the  use  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  remarks  of  JVlr  James  Turton,  the  master  of  the 
Blonde,  I  am  indebted  to  the  liberal  kindness  of  the  Admiralty,)  we  are 
immediately  struck  with  the  fact,  that  all  over  the  rest  of  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
the  soundings  vary  from  forty  French  feet  in  the  centre,  to  an  average, 
perhaps,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  close  in  with  the  shore  ;  so  that  in  the 
space  of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  no  approximation  whatever  has  been 
made  to  that  entire  choking  even  of  the  Palus  Mseotis  which  Polybius 
so  confidently  and  so  speedily  anticipated,  while  Captain  Jones  expressly 
assures  us,  tliat  upon  strict  inquiry,  he  ascertained  there  was  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  the  favourite  theory  of  the  diminution  of  the  waters 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

*  In  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  indeed,  the  strait  leading  from  the 
Sea  of  Azof  into  the  Black  Sea,  the  water  is  shallow,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Polybius,  and  as  it  may  always  be  expected  to  remain  from 
the  crookedness  and  extreme  intricacy  of  the  passage,  which  prevents 
tbe  fidr  rush  of  the  stream  from  the  northvvard,  and  thereby  favours 
the  accumulation  of  deposit.  The  soundings,  in  the  shallowest  part  of 
this,  are  as  low  as  thirteen  French  feet ;  but  as  soon  as  we  get  into  the 
part  of  the  passage  which  opens  into  the  Euxine,  we  find  the  soundings 
deepening  from  lour  fathoms  French  gradually  to  twenty  or  more,  when 
we  reach  the  open  water  ;  and  although,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  chan- 
nel, the  soundings  are  on  mud,  yet  they  change  in  the  course  of  five  miles 
to  sand  and  mud,  and  aflerwards  rapidly  to  shells  ;  while  down  the  mid- 
dle of  the  passage  they  are  continually  upon  shells  or  sand  and  shells,  — 
in  either  case  am>rding  a  pretty  convincing  proof  that  no  accumulation  is 
going  on  in  the  passage,  but  that  even  there,  with  all  its  disc^dvantages, 
the  rush  of  water  from  the  less  sea  to  the  greater  is  sufficient  to  keep  its 
own  channel  clear,  and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  Polybius  appre- 
hended. 

*  But  if  we  look  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  en- 
trance into  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  or  canal  of  Constantinople,  we 
there  find  a  depth  of  forty-eight  fathoms  French,  immediately  ofiT  its 
opening,  and  an  equal  or  greater  depth  all  around,  with  a  bottom  of 
9and  wad  ihells,  except  on  the  coast  trending  towards  the  north-west 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  where  the  bottom  is  indeed  mud,  but 
the  soundings  are  firom  forty-five  to  liAy-five  fathoms ;  while  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a^Hit  thirty-six  miles  firom  the  opening,  the  soundings  are 
marked  at  one  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms,  and  no  bottom,  upon  the 
French  chart ;  and  in  the  track  of  the  Blonde  it  appears  she  sounded 
in  thirty-five  fathoms  in  the  mouth  of  the  channel ;  in  fifty  fathoms 
at  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  the  opening  ;  and  afterwards,  six 
tinges  in  her  run  to   Sebastopol,  with  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and 
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twenty,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  of  line,  and  found  no  bottom,  — 
the  last  of  these  soundings  being  only  sixteen  miles  from  the  lighthouse  on 
the  point  of  land  before  making  the  harbour. 

« It  must  fully  appear,  therefore,  that  however  plausible  may  be  the 
theory  of  Polybius,  his  melancholy  anticipation  is  in  no  assignable  degree 
likely  to  be  realized  in  any  imaginable  time;  but  that  the  depth  of  the 
Euxine  itself,  and  the  constant  and  vigorous  rush  of  water  through  the 
comparatively  straight,  narrow,  and  deep  passage  of  Constantinople,  even 
though  the  surface  water  may  there  sometimes  be  found,  in  strong  south- 
erly winds,  to  set  a  little  to  the  northward  (as  was  actually  experienced 
by  our  enterprising  countryman  Dr  Clarke,  as  well  as  observed  by  the 
roaster  of  the  Blonde),  will  always  be  sufficient  to  contain,  or  rather  to 
carry  off,  any  deposit  however  large,  which  the  Danube,  the  vent  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  Europe,  or  the  Phasis,  the  Halys,  and  other  Asiatic 
streams,  or  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  north,  can  bring  down  from  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  flow,'  —  p.  105-107, 

This  conclusion,  so  confidently  arrived  at  by  Polybius,  was  not, 
it  seems,  in  his  own  time,  altogether  new.  Strabo  records  the 
opinion  to  the  same  effect,  of  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  who  died  two 
hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ,  and  therefore  wrote 
about  one  hundred  years  before  Polybius.  Doctor  Goodenough 
adds,  *  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  Doctor  Clarke  has  given  this 
surmise  apparently  as  his  own,  deducing  his  inference  chiefly  from 
the  shallows  prevailing  about  Taganrog,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Don/ 
This  learned  traveller  observes,  *  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to 
conclude  that  both  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  by  the 
diminution  their  waters  hourly  sustain,  will,  at  some  future  period, 
become  a  series  of  marsh  lands,  intersected  only  by  the  course  and 
junction  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  them.' 

•  Now  as  he  professes  (says  Dr  Goodenough)  to  have  diligently 
examined,  and  greatly  extols  the  accuracy  of  Strabo,  particularly  in 
his  description  of  the  coasts  of  the  Crimea,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  the  passage  in  question  should  have  escaped  his  observation, 
even  if  he  should  not  have  been  aware  of  that  of  Polybius;  and  wb 
can  only  imagine  that,  finding  in  his  notes  a  memorandum  to  this 
efllect,  which  had  been  originally  inserted  in  order  to  recall  the  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  to  his  recollection,  he  had  forgotten,  at  the  moment  of 
wnting,  from  whence  he  had  derived  the  hint,  and  accordingly 
work^  it  up  inadvertently  as  a  suggestion  of  his  own.  His  own 
Yoyage,  at  least,  from  Odessa  to  Constantinople,  and  the  terrific  sea 
he  encountered  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  Euxine,  might  have  sufficed 
to  show  him  that  this  ancient  prophecy  was  as  far  as  ever  from  its 
accomplishment.'  —  p.  108. 

This  interesting  communication  is  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  be  expected  from  so  distinguished  a  s<bholar  as  the  Dean  of 
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Wells ;  and  we  trust  he  will  continue  his  inquiry  into  that  singu- 
larly interesting  country  between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian, 
through  which  the  Phasis  flows,  and  to  explore  which  the  earliest 
nautical  expedition  on  record  proceeded,  no  doubt  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce,  though  handed  down  to  us  as  a  poetical  romance. 
We  understand  that  the  whole  of  this  intervening  region  has  been 
surveyed  by  Lieut.-Col.  Monteith,  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Engineers,  and  that  his  Charts  and  Memoir  have  been  presented 
by  him  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lication. This  will  indeed  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of 
information  concerning  a  part  of  the  world  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  among  the  earliest  to  receive  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  next  paper  on  which  we  shall  say  a  few  words  is  a  ^  Geo- 
graphical Notice  of  the  Empire  of  Marocco,'  by  Lieutenant  Wash- 
ington, of  the  Royal  Navy.  Mr  Washington  accompanied  our 
consai  on  a  diplomatic  mission  from  Tangier  to  the  city  of  Ma- 
rocco ;  and  being  an  officer  of  considerable  talent  and  in  posses- 
sion of  excellent  instruments,  he  availed  himself  of  so  good  an  op- 
portunity to  collect  and  bring  back  whatever  was  deemed  worthy 
of  being  recorded.  His  itinerary  gives  a  minute  and  accurate 
register  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  that  were  daily  observed, 
the  /ace  o/  the  country,  and  the  several  objects  upon  it,  whether 
natural  or  artificial ;  and  the  condensed  digest  presented  to  the 
Society  and  now  printed,  is  accompanied  with  a  very  beautiful 
map,  on  which  is  a  plan  of  the  city  of  Marocco,  and  a  section  of 
the  country  fi'om  Meltsin,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Atlas  mountains 
visible  from  Marocco,  (being  11,400  feet,)  to  the  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic.    The  writer  observes  — 

*  A  few  words  must  be  said  of  the  map.  Travelling  along  the  coast  ef 
the  Atlantic  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Cape  Blanco,  a  distance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifiy  miles,  generally  within  one  mile  of  the  sea,  and  often  along 
the  beach,  a  sailor's  attention  would  naturally  be  directed  to  endeavour  to 
fix  the  line  of  the  coast,  to  eflTect  which  no  opportunity  was  lost;  not  less 
than  one  hundred  bearings  were  taken,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
points  and  headlands  accurately,  and  which  were  invariably  transferred  to 
paper  before  going  to  bed.' 

It  is  by  such  detached  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  as  are 
contained  in  this  map,  when  constructed  from  actual  observations 
nuKie  with  care  and  accuracy,  that  our  professional  map-makers 
win  best  be  enabled  to  correct  those  which  already  exist ;  and 
were  it  only  in  this  point  of  view,  we  should  say  the  Geographi- 
cal Society  will  possess  the  means  of  conferring  a  very  great 
benefit  on  the  public.     On  entering,  through  a  broken  country. 
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upon  the  great  plain  on  which  the  capital  stands,  Mr  Washington 
says —  • 

*  Debouching  from  this  rocky  defile,  the  imperial  city  —  with  its  build- 
ings, its  mosques,  its  minarets,  and  lofty  tower,  on  a  large  plain,  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest  of  palms,  backed  by  the  eternal  snows  of  Atlas,  rising 
to  the  height  of  eleven  thousand  feet,  and  brought  forward  in  striking 
relief  from  the  deep  blue  sky  behind  them  —  burst  on  our  view.  While 
we  gazed  with  delight  on  this  beautiful  prospect,  our  Moorbh  leader,  on 
first  sight  of  Marocco,  halted  his  troops,  and  one  and  all  offered  up 
prayers  for  the  health  of  the  sultan  their  master,  and  thanksgiving  for  the 
happy  termination  of  their  journey  ;  encamped  for  the  night  under  the 
shade  of  the  palm-trees ;  the  contrast  striking  between  this  emblem  of 
tropical  and  burning  climes,  and  the  snowy  mountains,  now  rising  almost 
immediately  above  our  heads  ;  at  sunset  many  of  the  peaks  still  lighted 
up,  while  all  below  lies  buried  in  one  mass  of  shadow.'  —  p.  134,  135. 

The  following  day,  the  10th  December,  they 

*  Cross  the  river  Tc«at/l,  at  At  Kaniray  a  bridge  of  thirty  pointed 
arches,  and  continue  over  a  perfectly  level  plain,  through  a  forest  of 
palms,  towards  the  city  ;  accompanied  by  the  sultan's  guards,  all  in  white 
clothing,  and  the  whole  of  the  troops  and  male  population  of  Marocco y 
not  less  than  forty  thousand  persons ;  spirited  charging  of  cavalry  ; 
firing  6f  guns  and  crackers  ;  barbarous  music  ;  incessant  shouting  ; 
bawling,  and  piercing  screams  of  women  !  in  short,  suffice  it  to  say,  every 
^honour  that  could  be  offered,  attended  us  as  we  advanced.  At  high  noon 
J —  at  the  moment  the  white  flags  were  waving  from  the  summits  of  the 
minarets,  and  the  loud  and  deep  voice  of  the  Mueddin  was  heard  froai 

'the  lofly  towers  of  the  mosques,  calling  on  the  feithfiil  M usselims  to 
^acknowledge  that  ^'  there  is  no  God  but  one  God,  and  that  Mohammed  k 
'his  Prophet"  —  did  we  unbelieving  Nazarencs  enter  the  imperial  city  of 
Marocco.  An  abrupt  turn  brought  us  to  our  quarters,  in  a  vast  garden, 
^^  at  once  silent,  shaded,  verdant,  and  cool,"  and  where  we  were  at  full 
liberty  to  take  our  repose. 

'  The  plain  of  Marocco  extends  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  be- 
tween a  low  range  of  schistose  hills  to  the  north,  and  the  lofty  Mla9 
to  the  south,  about  twenty-five  miles  wide,  and  apparently  a  dead  fiat 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  to  the  height  o^  eleven 
thousand  feet,  their  peaks  covered  with  snow.  This  plam,  which  has 
no  limit  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  east  or  west,  lying  about  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  soil  of  a  light  sandy  loam, 
with  numerous  rolled  stones  of  crystalized  quartz,  agates,  flints,  por- 
phyry, a  green  stone,  cornelians,  &c,  &c,  is,  generally  speakiog,  co- 
vered with  low  brushwood  of  the  thorny  plant  called  eidra  nebaehy  or 
buckthorn  ;  the  banks  of  the  streandets  fringed  with  oleanders  ia  great 
beauty,  while  to  the  north  of  the  city  is  a  forest  of  palm-trees  and  oEves. 
The  river  Tennft^  springing  from  the  northern  bills  about  forty  miles 
eastward  of  the  city,  flows  along  at  their  base  about  four  miles  north 
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of  Marocco,  and  joined  by  several  streamlets  from  Atlas,  reaches  the 
Atlantic  fifteen  mUes  south  of  Sa^,  nearly  one  hundred  miles  distant ; 
the  river  is  shallow,  but  rapid;  the  channel  here  about  three  hundred 
3rards  wide,  but  fordable,  except  in  the  spring,  in  alniost  all  places. 

'  The  Ciiy  of  Morocco,  lying  on  the  northern  side  of  this  rich  plain,  is 
surrounded  by  a  stronsly  built,  machicolated  wall  of  tapia-work,  thirty 
feet  high,  with.  fi>undation8  of  masonry ;  square  towers  about  every 
fifty  paces  ;  the  whole  nearly  six  miles  in  circuit,  entered  by  eleven 
flCroog  double  gates.  But  this  vast  area  is  far  from  being  generally 
covered  with  buildings  ;  it  comprises  large  gardene,  and  open  spaces 
fitxn  tvrenty  to  thirty  acres  in  extent.  The  Sultan's  Palace  stands  on 
the  south  of  the  city  facing  the  Atlas,  outside  the  main  wall ;  but  enclosed 
within  walls  of  ec^ud  strength,  in  a  large  space  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
yards  long,  by  six  hundred  wide,  divided  into  squares  laid  out  in  gardens, 
fo«nd  which  are  detached  pavilions,  forming  the  imperial  residence  ;  the 
floors  of  the  rooms  tesselated  with  various  coloured  tiles  ;  otherwise  quite 
l^ain  ;  a  mat,  a  small  carpet  at  one  end,  and  some  cushions,  form  the 
fiuniture.'  —  pp.  135,  136. 

He  then  describes  the  mosques,  the  fountains,  the  bazaars, 
streets,  and  houses  — the  aqueducts,  cemeteries,  and  gardens.  It 
was  one  of  those  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  with  which  the  British 
mission  were  accommodated  during  their  residence  of  a  month  in 
Marocco.    It  was  called 

'  Sehi  el  Mahmoma,  covering  an  extent  of  fifteen  acres,  planted  in 
the  wilderness  style,  with  every  variety  of  fruit  tree  —  olive,  orange, 
ponaegraoate,  citron,  mulberry,  wahiut,  peach,  apple,  pear,  vine,  &c ; 
with  cedar,  poplar,  acacia,  rose,  myrtle,  jasmin  —  forming  a  luxuriant 
and  dense  mass  of  foliage  only -broken  by  the  solemn  cypress  and 
more  stately  palm,  and  through  which  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Atlas  rising  almost  immediately  above  our  heads,  and 
the  tali  tower  of  the  principal  mosque  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  Nought  but  the  playfulness  of  gazelles,  and  the  abundant 
trickling  of  water  in  every  direction,  to  break  the  stillness  of  this  de- 

Shtfiil  spot,  combining  every  thing  to  be  desired  in  a  burning  elime, 
ence,  shade,  verdure,  and  fragrance.  But,  as  a  contrast  to  the 
bounded  view  of  our  garden,  the  terraced  roof  of  our  house  commanded 
a  view  over  the  city,  the  extensive  plain  boundless  to  the  east  and 
west,  and  the  whole  dahir,  or  belt,  of  the  Atlas,  girding,  as  it  were, 
the  country  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east  with  a  band  of 
■now  ;  and  few  days  passed  during  our  stay  in  Marocco,  that  we  did 
not  spend  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sunset  gazing  on  this  striking  aad 
beaotifiii  object,  noting  its  masses  and  peaks  of  snow,  and  deploring 
that  this  mighty  range,  combining,  within  one  day's  journey,  every 
variety  of  climate,  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  and  ofiering 
such  a  field  to  the  naturalist,  the  geologist,  and  the  botanist,  shoukl 
still  remain  unexplored,  and  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  civiliza- 
tkm.^  —  p,   ISO. 
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On  the  return  of  the  mission,  by  the  northern  feet  of  the  Atlas 
mountains,  Mr  Washington  took  the  opportunity  of  ascending  a 
part  of  this  range,  J)y  following  the  course  of  a  mountain  torrent. 
The  following  extract  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  a  regret  that  this  intelligent  traveller  had  not  the  op- 
portunity of  making  more  extensive  researches  in  this  celebrated 
chain  of  mountains. 

^  At  daylight,  struck  our  tents,  and  set  forward  by  a  sharp  ascent ;  a 
brawling  torrent  in  the  valley  below  us  ;  its  banks  well  wooded  with  olive, 
carooba,  wcdnut,  acacia,  cedar  —  the  finest  timber  we  had  yet  seen  in  Uie 
country,  though  not  very  large  —  and  profusion  of  oleanders,  stunted 
palms  and  rose-trees  ;  cheered  and  enlivened  on  our  march  by  the  shouts 
of  the  Shell ih  huntsmen,  re-echoed  from  rock  to  rock,  in  their  en- 
deavours to  rouse  the  came  ;  each  turn  of  the  road  disclosing  fresh  beau- 
ties in  the  valley,  and  a  more  boundless  view  of  the  plain  and  city  of 
Marocco,  its  various  mosques  glittering  in  the  nnorning  sun  ;  basis  of 
road,  limestone  ;  soil,  stiff  clay,  stony  ;  boulders  of  limestone,  sandstone, 
agate,  flint,  porphyry,  gneiss,  greenstone,  and  cornelian  ;  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  a  range  of  limestone,  fissures  vertical,  resembling  a  pile  of  gigantic 
tombstones,  artificially  placed  ;  passed  several  villages,  perched  in  the 
most  romantic  situations,  and  inhabited  by  the  free  Shelluhs,  the  abori- 
gines of  these  mountains. 

*  Afler  about  three  hours'  ascent,  the  paths  becoming  narrow  and  in- 
tricate, we  dismounted,  lefl  our  Moorish  escort,  and  put  ourselves  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Shell. .h  mountaineers  —  our  only  directions,  pointing 
to  the  snowy  peaks  above  our  heads  ;  still  ascending  through  a  forest  of 
caroohaj  olive,  cedar,  walnut,  &c,  overrun  by  wild  vines,  and  the  hop- 
plant  in  great  luxuriance  ;  the  scenery  now  becoming  truly  romantic  ; 
abrupt,  sterile,  sandstone  mountains  rising  on  each  side  of  us  ;  the  valley, 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  through  which  rushed  a  brawling  torrent 
five  hundred  feet  below  us,  with  the  mountain  path  at  times  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  precipice,  while,  befi)re  us,  the  snowy  peaks  appeared  to  re- 
cede as  we  climbed. 

At  noon,  halted  on  the  summit  of  a  conical  schistose  hill,  much  de- 
composed at  surface  ;  strata,  east,  and  west ;  dip,  30°  north-east,  for  a 
meridional  observation,  which  gave  our  latitude  31°  25^'  N.  —  the  first 
ever  perhaps  taken  in  the  Atlas.  Our  barometers  here  showed  four  thou- 
sand six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 

^  While  making  our  observations  we  were  surrounded  by  the  native 
ShellifhSj  who  gazed  with  astonishment  at  our  persons  —  our  dress,  par- 
ticularly the  gilt  buttons  ;  they  silently  looked  at  the  compass,  the 
spy-glass,  the  barometer,  as  things  far  beyond  their  comprehensioa  ; 
but  when  the  quicksilver  was  poured  out  for  an  artificial  horizon,  they 
burst  out  into  an  exclamation  of  mingled  astonishment  and  admiration, 
but  no  incivility,  no  rudeness  :  the  contrast  between  the  apathy  of  the 
Moors,  and  the  intelligence  and  curiosity*  of  these  primitive  moun- 
taineers, is  striking  ;  they  have  an  air  of  freedom  about  them  unknown 
in  the  plains ;  well  formed  athletic  men,  not  tall,  not  marked  features, 
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aad  light  cooiplexioDfl.  Goitre  is  unknown  among  them  ;  their  language 
uoioteliigible  to  our  interpreter,  nor,  generally  speaking,  did  they  under* 
stand  Arabic.  We  conversed  through  the  medium  of  the  scheik  of  the 
Jews  residing  in  this  valley,  and  obtained  correctly  some  hundred  words 
of  their  language  ;  they  dwell  in  cottages,  built  of  rough  stones  and 
mud,  with  slightly  sloping  slate  roofs  ;  their  chief  occupation  is  hunting, 
mix  Tery  little  with  the  Arabs  and  Moors  of  tho  plain  ;  wherever  their 
ralley  i^rded  a  spot  of  ground  it  was  enclosed  and  cultivated  ;  to  us 
they  were  hospitable  and  generou».  In  each  village  are  many  Jewish 
firalies,  who  had  fled  hither  to  avoid  the  degradation  and  taxation  to 
which  they  are  liable  in  the  cities  ;  this  valley  contains  ten  villages,  be- 
tweeo  four  and  five  thousand  inhabitants,  one- fourth  of  which  are  Jews. 
Saltpetre  is  found  here,  and  good  gunpowder  made.  Copper-mines  are 
said  to  have  been  worked  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  How  little  is 
known  of  the  central  recesses  of  the  A.tlas  !  Doubtless  these  valleys  are 
aU  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  probably  as  unmixed  as  any  existing,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known,  hardly  even  a  few  words  of  their  language  ! 
Here  is  a  field  for  an  inquiring  mind. 

*  Bat  to  proceed  :  for  two  more  hours  continued  ascending  *,  ground 
covered  with  scanty  herbage  and  stunted  cedar  ;  reached  the  limit  of 
SDow,  and  continued  some  distance  above,  till  finding  the  thawing  snow 
giving  way  under  our  feet,  and  our  guides  declaring  they  would  no 
longer  accompany  us,  we  reluctantly  halted  and  gazed  on  the  highest 
peaks,  still  fiir  beyond  our  reach,  the  space  between  us  and  them  one 
mass  of  untrodden  snow.  Our  barometer  here  showed  an  elevation  of 
six  thousand  four  hundred  feet.  The  mountain  on  wliich  we  stood  was 
of  hard  red  sandstone,  strata  running  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  dip 
fO^  south  ;  we  had  thus  only  passed  limestone,  micaceous  schist,  and 
sandstone,  only  transition  and  secondary  rocks  ;  no  traces  of  the  primi- 
tive, except  a  boulder  of  granite  or  rather  of  gneiss  in  the  valley  below, 
and  veins  of  foliated  quartz  in  the  schistose  hilb  ;  besides,  the  tendency 
of  the  formation  is  to  table-land,  ridges,  and  rounded  summits,  not  to 
sharp  or  Alpine  peaks  ;  neither  did  we  on  our  route  through  the  country 
see  any  trace  of  volcanic  agency,  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  outline  of 
AthiB  indicating  the  former  existence  of  a  crater.'  — p.  148  —  160. 

We  find  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  Captain 
King's  communication  on  the  geography  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
and  the  Strait  of  Magelhaens,  nor  the  '  Notes  respecting  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,'  by  Mr  Lloyd,  who,  having  served  for 
some  time  on  General  Bolivar's  personal  staff,  received  from  him 
a  special  commission  to  survey  that  isthmus,  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining the  most  eligible  line  of  comnounication  across  it,  wheth- 
er hy  road  or  canal.  The  Spaniards  have  frequently  caused  sur- 
veys to  be  made,  but  none  of  them  have  held  out  much  encour- 
agement to  set  on  foot  a  laborious  and  expensive  undertaking  of 
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this  kind,  nor  do  we  think  the  result  of  Mr  Lloyd's  leTelllng  af- 
fords any  hope  of  success  for  this  project,  which,  if  feasible,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  would  probably  not  answer  the  end  proposed. 

The  last  paper  we  can  afford  to  notice,  is  on  a  subject  which 
has  attracted  more  attention  than  any  geographical  problem  that 
remained  to  be  solved  in  our  times,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  north-west  passage.  The  long  sought  for  terminatioii 
of  that  river  which  has  been  so  long  and  so  improperly  called  the 
Niger,  has  now  been  discovered,  and  by  a  very  humble  but  iiitel* 
Hgent  individual,  who,  without  having  any  theory  to  support,  or 
prepossession  to  gratify,  set  about  the  task  in  a  straight-»forward . 
manner,  and  accomplished,  not  without  difficulty  and  danger,  an 
undertaking  in  which  all  former  travellers  h'td  failed. 

Richard  Lander,  who  had  accompanied  the  late  Captain  Clap- 
perton  as  his  domestic  on  his  second  journey  to  Soccatoo,  and  who 
conducted  himself  so  well  on  the  death  of  his  master,  in  bringing 
home  his  journals,  besides  a  great  deal  of  additional  information 
of  his  own,  volunteered  his  services  to  follow  up  their  former  dis- 
coveries, and  to  trace  the  river  to  its  termination,  wherever  it  might 
be.  His  instructions  were  to  take  the  same  route  as  Clapperton 
did,  till  a  convenient  spot  might  be  reached,  from  whence  he 
should  find  the  means  of  embarking  on  this  river  ;  then  to  commit 
himself  to  the  stream,  and  descend  with  it  whithersoever  it  might 
convey  him  —  whether  to  the  sea  or  to  the  lake  Tsad,  the  only  two 
probable,  we  might  say  possible,  reservoirs  of  the  waters  of  this 

f;reat  river.  Richard  Lander,  accompanied  by  his  brother  John, 
anded  at  Bad.'gry  on  the  31st  of  March,  1830,  and,  on  the  15th 
of  November  following,  they  were  launched  into  the  Atlantic 
through  the  ckannel  of  the  Nun,  a  branch  that  discharges  a  small 
portion  of  the  waters  of  the  Quorra  into  the  Bight  of  Benin, 

The  paper  which  is  here  published  consists  only  of  a  few  *  Ex- 
tracts from  the  Journal  of  an  Expedition,  undertaken  by  order 
of  His  Majesty's  Government,  to  determine  the  Course  and  Ter- 
mination of  the  Niger,  more  properly  named  Quorra,  froon 
Y6oori  to  the  Sea,  by  Richard  and  John  Lander,'  communicated 
by  Lieutenant  Becher  of  the  Royal  Navy.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  title  of  the  book  about  to  be  published  by  Mr  Murray,  for 
which  it  appears  he  has  given  the  travellers  the  liberal  sum  of  oo« 
thousand  guineas,  and  which,  with  equal  liberality,  we  see  an* 
Bounced  to  be  published  in  the  *  Family  Library,'  a  w<Mrk  that, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  price,  makes  the  valuable  information 
its  volumes  generally  contain  accessible  to  all.  The  present  pa«> 
per  consists  of  a  few  extracts,  merely  to  explain  the  route  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  accompanying  map  was  constructed  by  Lieu*- 
tenant  Becher, 
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The  trtFellers,  in  the  first  insUDce,  proceeded,  with  some  slight 
deviations  (rem  the  former  track,  as  ar  as  Boossa,  which,  it  ap- 
pears, does  Dot  stand  on  an  islaDd,  as  Clapperton  supposed,  but 
on  the  main  land  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Clapperton's 
mistake  was  a  very  natural  one  ;  the  small  river  Menai  Sows  into 
the  Quorra,  just  below  Boossa,  and  it  being  necessary  to  cross  this 
in  order  to  arrive  at  that  town  from  the  southward,  Clapperton 
supposed  the  Menai  to  be  an  arm  of  the  great  river.  Lander 
says :  — 

*  Ttiu  laonmg  I  visited  the  far-famed  Niger  or  Quorra,  which 
flows  at  the  foot  of  the  city,  about  a  mile  from  our  residence  ;  and  I 
was  greatly  surprised  at  its  reduced  breadth.  Black  nigged  rocks 
rose  abruptly  fiom  the  centre  of  tbie  stream,  and  its  surface  was  agi- 
taCed  by  whirlpools.  At  this  place,  in  its  widest  part,  (the  end  of  the 
dry  season,)  it  was  not  more  than  a  stone's  throw  aeroes.  The  r^k 
on  which  I  sat  overlooks  the  spot  where  Mr  Park  and  his  associates  met 
their  unhappy  fete.' — pp.  180,  181. 

From  Boossa  to  Yaoori  theyproceeded  up  the  river  by  a  canoe  ; 
it  was  divided  into  many  channels  by  rocks,  sand-banks,  and  low 
islands,  covered  with  tall  rank  grass,  and  some  of  the  channeb 
were  so  shallow,  that  their  canoe  was  constantly  grounding.  They 
were  told  at  Tdoori,  however,  that  above  that  place  and  below 
Boossa,  the  navigation  was  not  interrupted  by  either  rocks  or 
sand-banks  ;  and  that,  after  the  malca  or  wet  season  (setting  in 
with  fourteen  days  of  incessant  rain),  canoes  of  all  kinds  pass  to 
and  fro  between  Ysoori,  NylSfe,  Boossa,  and  Funda. 

^  It  is  immediately  after  the  malca,  also,  that  the  river,  by  the  depth 
and  velocity  of  its  current,  sweeps  off  the  rank  grass  which  springs  up 
annually  on  its  borders.  Every  rock  and  every  low  island  are  then 
completely  covered,  and  may  be  passed  over  in  canoes  without  diffi- 
culty, or  even  apprehension  of  danger.  Many  years  ago  a  large 
boat  arrived  at  x  ioori,  on  a  trading  voyage  from  Timbuctoo  ;  but 
when  they  had  disposed  of  their  merchandize,  the  boatmen  returned 
to  their  countiy  by  land,  because  they  asserted,  that  the  exertion  of 
workinff  their  veasel  back  so  long  away  against  the  stream  was  too 
^reattor  them,  and  therefore  they  lefl  it  behind  at  Y6oori.  The 
journey  from  hence  to  the  city  of  Soccatoo,  when  no  stoppage  is  made 
on  the  road,  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  five  days,  and  this  is  the  reg- 
ular time  the  natives  take  to  go  there. 

*  Yioori  is  a  large,  flourishing  kingdom.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Hiusea,  on  the  west  by  Borgoo,  on  the  north  by  Cubbie,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  Nouffie.  The  crown  is  here*tary  ;  the 
government  an  ibsolute  despotism.  The  last  sultan  was  deposed  by  hii 
subjects  for  his  violent  measures  and  general  bad  conduct ;  and  the  pre- 
sent  ruler  hm  reigned  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-nine  years.  The 
SQKn  has  a  strong  military  force^  which,  it  is  said,  has  successfully  re- 
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pelled  the  continued  attacks  of  the  ever  restless  Falitahs  :  it  is  now  em- 
ployed in  a  remote  province  in  quelling  an  insurrection,  occasioned 
partly  by  the  inability  of  the  natives  to  pay  their  accustomed  tribute, 
and  partly  by  the  harsh  measures  adopted  to  compel  them  to  do 
so.  The  city  of  Yiioori  is  of  great  extent,  and  very  populous.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  high  and  strong  wall  of  clay,  and  may  be  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles  in  circuit.  It  has  eight  large  entrance  gates 
or  doors,  which  are  well  fortified  after  the  manner  of  the  country.  The 
inhabitants  manufacture  a  very  coarse  and  inferior  sort  of  gunpowder, 
which,  however,  is  the  best,  and  we  believe  the  only  thing  of  the 
kind  made  in  this  part  of  the  country  :  they  also  make  very  neal 
saddles,  cloth,  &c,  &c.  They  grow  indigo,  tobacco,  onions,  wheat, 
and  other  varieties  of  corn,  and  rice  of  a  superior  quality,  and  have 
horses,  bullocks,  sheep,  and  goats  ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  mdustry, 
and  the  advantages  which  they  enjoy,  they  are  very  poorly  clad,  have 
little  money,  and  are  perpetually  complaining  of  the  badness  of  the  times.' 
—  pp.  181,  182. 

Having  passed  Boossa  and  Nyffe  or  NoufBe,  the  river  opposite 
Layaba  became  narrow  and  deep. 

*  After  leaving  Layaba,  we  ran  down  the  stream  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles,  the  Quorra,  during  the  whole  distance,  rolling  grandly 
along  —  a  noble  river,  neither  obstructed  by  islands,  nor  deformed  with 
roclM  and  stones.  Its  width  varied  from  one  to  three  miles,  the 
eouniry  on  each  side  very  flat,  and  a  few  mean,  dirty  looking  villages 
scattered  on  the  water's  edge.  Just  below  the  town  of  Bajiebo  the 
river  is  divided  by  an  island.  At  this  town,  which  we  left  on  the  5th 
of  October,  for  the  first  time,  we  met  with  very  large  canoes  having 
a  hut  in  the  middle,  which  contained  merchants  and  their  whole  families. 
At  the  island  of  Madjie,  where  we  were  obliged  to  stop  for  canoe-men, 
we  fi>und  trees  of  hungry  growth  and  stunted  shrubs,  whose  foliage 
seemed  for  the  most  part  dull  and  withering  :  they  shoot  out  of  the 
hollows  and  interstices  of  rocks,  and  hang  over  immense  precipices, 
whose  jagged  summits  they  partly  conceal ;  they  are  only  accessible  to 
wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  The  river  below  Madjie  takes  a  turn  to 
the  east  by  the  side  of  another  range  of  hills,  and  afterwards  flows  for  a 
number  of  miles  a  little  to  the  southward  of  east.  On  leaving  the  island, 
we  journeyed  very  rapidly  down  the  current  for  a  ffew  minutes,  when, 
having  passed  another,  we  came  suddenly  in  sight  of  an  elevated  rocky 
hill,  called  Mount  K^sey  by  the  natives.  This  small  island,  apparently 
not  less  than  three  hundred  feet  in  height  and  very  steep,  is  an  object  of 
superstitious  veneration  amongst  the  natives.'  —  pp.  183,  184. 

At  Rabba,  a  large,  populous,  and  flourishing  town,  with  a 
great  slave-market,  the  river  turns  off  to  the  eastward.  A 
little  below  they  passed  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  considerable  size, 
which  entered  the  Quorra  from  the  north-east.  This  was  the 
Coodonia,  which  Richard  Lander  bad  crossed  on  bis  former  journey 
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from  Soccatoo  ;  and  Lieutenant  Becher  observes,  it  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  accuracy  of  the  present  and  former  route^ 
that  the  coincidence  falls  within  a  mile  or  two.  Ijower  down  is 
Egga,  a  town  of  two  miles  in  length,  populous,  and  the  people 
clothed  with  Benin  and  Portuguese  stuffs,  fromi  whence  it  is 
mferred  that  they  have  a  communication  with  the  sea-coast  —  the 
more  probable,  as  their  canoes  are  large,  and  have  a  shed  ia  the 
middle,  under  which  the  owners  and  their  families  live.  The 
river  now  took  a  southerly  direction,  and  at  the  distance  of  three 
Of  ibur  days'  navigation,  was  joined  by  another  river  nearly  a9 
large  as  itself,  falling  in  from  the  north-eastward.  This  stream 
was  also  in  a  state  oi  inundation,  and  from  two  to  three  miles  in 
width.  It  was  called  the  Tshadda.  The  travellers  understood 
that  Funda,  of  which  Clapperton  heard  so  much  when  at  Soc- 
catoo, was  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  and  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  on  the  Quorra.  There 
is  little  doubt,  that  when  the  Arab  sheikh  stated  the  Quorra 
to  flow  past  Funda  and  turn  to  the  eastward,  the  Tshadda,  flowing 
in  a  contrary  direction,  was  intended  ;  and  the  mistake  made  Den- 
ham  conjecture  that  the  Shary  might  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Quorra. 

Below  the  jtmction  of  the  Tshadda  the  Quorra  passes  throueh 
the  mountains,  which  appear  to  increase  in  height  towards  the 
south-east  quarter,  and  probably  terminate  in  those  lofty  peaks 
which  are  seen  from  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and  have  been  found  by 
trigonometrical  measurement  to  be  from  twelve  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand feet  high.  Having  cleared  the  nK)untain  pass,  the  voyagers 
arrive  at  a  town  called  Kirree,  at  which  place  the  great  delta  of 
the  Quorra  may  be  considered  to  commence,  extending  south- 
westerly to-the  mouth  of  the  river  Benin,  and  south-south-east  to 
that  of  Old  Calabar,  the  distance  between  these  two  mouths  being 
about  two  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  that  from  Kirree 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nun,  about  the  same.  This  great 
delta  IS  intersected  with  numerous  branches  of  the  Quorra,  the 
banks  generally  overflown,  and  the  mangrove  trees  growing  in  the 
water  ;  the  whole  surface  low,  flat,  and  swampy,  abounding  with 
creeks,  on  the  sides  of  which  were  everywhere  seen  the  huts  of 
the  slave  dealers,  and  lying  before  them,  for  carrying  on  this  in- 
human traffic,  the  long  canoes  and  the  vessels* 

The  course  of  the  Quorra  is  well  illustrated  by  a  map  construct- 
ed from  the  compass-bearings  and  distances  as  laid  down  in  the 
journal.     Lieutenant  Becher  says, 

*  The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  course  of  the  Quorra  is  combisied 
with  Captam  Glapperton's  map  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  it  is  due  to  the 
Society  to  ofler  a  few  remarks  on  the  method  which  has  been  adopted  in 
tracing  it.     The  only  instrument  possessed  by  the  travellers  was  the 
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marioer's  compass,  and  even  this  was  lost  at  Kirree,  which  ie  {>lacei 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  mouth  oftha 
river  ;  therefore,  in  the  <£sence  of  all  means  of  ascertaining,  with  anj 
pretensions  to  certainty,  a  single  geographical  point,  the  position  of 
jBoossa,  and  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nun,  lying  nearly  at  the  two 
extremes  of  the  whole  journey,  were  adopted  as  limits  within  which 
the  course  of  the  river  navigation  between  these  places  must  neces- 
sarily fall.  The  daily  progress  of  the  travellers  in  course  and  distance, 
according  to  their  own  estimation,  was  then  subjected  to  rigorous 
scrutiny  ;  and  the  probable  distance  supposed  to  have  been  travelled 
each  day,  in  which  allowance  was  made  for  the  rate  of  the  stream, 
(never  exceeding  three  miles,  and  decreasing  downwards,)  was  adopted 
and  laid  down  on  a  large  scale.  This  was  next  reduced  into  the  five 
sheets  that  accompany  the  present  paper,  which,  when  joined  together 
as  they  are  marked,  show  the  general  course  of  the  river,  with  such 
remarks  from  the  journals  relating  to  its  banks  as  occurred  during  its 
construction.  The  materials,  thus  brought  together,  underwent  a 
further  reduction,  on  being  copied  in  the  general  map,  between  the 
points  before  mentioned  ;  and  it  is  with  some  satisfaction,  even  after 
the  necessarily  rough  manner  in  which  the  whole  has  been  put  together, 
that  the  following  particulars  may  be  pointed  out  as  throwing  a  degree 
of  probability  on  the  course  now  laid  down  being  neariy  that  of  the 
Quorra,  which  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  Nun  in  the  map  is  nearly  due  south  of  Boossi,  and  the  coarse  of 
the  river  to  the  east  is  about  the  same  as  that  to  the  west,  whiofa  oof'* 
responds  with  that  condition.  The  river  Coodoonia  falls  into  the 
Quorra  nearly  in  the  same  place  as  before  laid  down.  The  great 
Tshadda  was  also  found  to  enter  the  Quorra  at  about  the  point  before 
reported.  And  with  respect  to  Yaoori  it  may  be  added,  that  Soccatoo 
was  said  to  be  five  days'  journey  from  it;  while  the  distance  from 
the  former,  as  laid  down  by  Lander,  to  the  latter  as  given  by  Clap- 
perton,  is  about  one  hundred  miles,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  a 
journey  of  five  days.'  —  pp.  190,  191. 

Thus  at  letagth  has  this  geographical  problem  been  solved,  and 
for  its  solution  we  may  thank  the  efforts  by  which  hypothetical  or 
speculative  geography  had  kept  alive  curiosity.  Since  Park's  first 
discovery  ofthe  Joliba,  every  point  of  the  compass  has  been  assumed 
for  the  ulterior  course  and  termination  of  that  river.  M.  Reichard 
the  German  hit  upon  the  happy  conjecture,  for  it  was  nothing 
more  ;  he  arrived  at  a  conclusion  which  happened  to  be  right, 
though  every  stage  of  his  reasoning  was  grounded  on  false  data  ; 
he  had  not  a  single  fact  to  guide  him ;  he  assumed  a  large  lake 
which  has  no  existence,  for  our  modem  travellers  have  sought  for 
Wangara  in  vain  ;  he  filled  it  with  the  waters  of  the  Niger,  and 
other  rivers  that  are  equally  nonentities  with  the  lake ;  he  assumed 
dimensions  for  the  one,  and  the  volumes  of  water  thrown  in  by  the 
other;  he  calculated  the  waste  by  evaporation  and  absorption,  and 
from  the  surplus   he   formed  the    waters  which   arc  discharged 
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dkroQgh  various  cbaooels  into  the  Bi^ht  of  Benin.  Mr  M'Queen, 
almost  as  iogenious  as  M.  Reichard,  but  a  humble  copyist,  with 
an  equal  poverty  of  facts,  claims  the  merit  of  the  discovery  ;  which 
however  is  due,  and  solely  due,  to  Richard  Lander,  on  whom  the 
Society  has  very  properly  bestowed  bis  Majesty's  royal  premium 
of  6fty  guineas. 

Two  questions  are  put — is  this  Quorra  in  reality  the  continuation 
of  Park's  Joliba  ?  and  is  the  Jolibaor  the  Quorra  the  Niger  ?  To  the 
first  we  reply,  without,  hesiution,  yes  ;  but,  to  the  second,  if  by 
Niger  is  meant  tbe  river  so  named  in  the  works  of  ancient  geogra- 
phers and  historians,  we  say  decidedly,  no.  That  the  Quorra  is 
identical  with  tbe  Joliba,  we  have  the  strongest  testimony  short  of 
oeouiar  proof.  Mungo  Park,  on  his  departure  from  Sansanding, 
writes  to  Lord  Camden  and  to  Mrs  Park,  to  say  he  means  to  follow 
tbe  river  in  his  double  canoe  or  schooner  as,  if  our  recollection 
serves  us,  be  calls  it,  until  he  reaches  the  sea,  and  that  he  will  pro- 
bably come  home  by  the  West  Indies.  The  Mandingo  priest,  who 
was  sent  to  make  inquiries  after  the  fate  of  this. traveller,  reported 
tbe  loss  of  his  vessel,  and  tbe  destruction  of  himself  and  remaining 
companions,  at  a  place  called  Boossa.  No  one  had  before  this 
ever  beard  of  such  a  place  as  Boossa.  When  Clapperton  went 
from  Badagry  on  bis  second  expedition,  he  found  this  Boossa 
rituated  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Quorra,  and  there  ascertained  the 
fate  of  Park,  in  the  manner  described  years  before  by  the  Man- 
dingo  pries|.  He  saw  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  which  the  boat  was 
wrecked,  and  was  told  of  books  and  papers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sultan  of  Nyffe.  On  the  return  of  Lander  he  was  kept  by  the 
Sultan  of  Boossa  to  clean  some  muskets  which  had  the  Tower 
mark  on  them.  No  reasonable  doubt  therefore  can  be  enter- 
tained that  Park  bad  arrived  as  far  as  Boossa.  But  the  late  voyage 
has  produced  something  still  more  decisive  ;  the  old  king  showed 
tbe  travellers  a  book  of  logarithms  and  a  hymn  book,  on  which 
was  the  name  of  Mr  Anderson,  Park's  companion,  and  which 
they  brought  home.  There  was  also  in  the  former  book  a 
note  from  a  gentleman  in  the  Strand,  inviting  Mr  Park  to  dinner ; 
and  another  from  Lady  Dalkeith,  thanking  him  for  some  drawings. 
These  are  sufficient  proofs  of  Mungo  Park's  having  been  at  Boossa ; 
h  is  also  clear  that  his  canoe  was  wrecked  there  ;  and  if  so,  the 
river  must  either  have  been  continuous  or  he  must  have  carried  his 
vessel  —  his  double  vessel  —  over  land  into  the  Quorra ;  in  which 
case  he  must  have  acted  contrary  to  his  avowed  intention,  and 
abandoned  his  quest  of  the  Joliba's  termination  for  the  disco- 
very of  that  of  some  other  river.  Such  a  supposition  would  be 
absurd. 

Not  less  absurd  is  tbe  notion  of  those  who  contend  that  Hero- 
dotus, Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  or  any  of  them,  were  acquainted  with. 
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or  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of,  any  portion  of  the  Joliba  or 
Quorra  under  the  name  of  Niger.  That  Herodotus  should  be 
lugged  in  by  our  modern  writers,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  is 
inconceivable.  He  knew  of  no  such  river,  nor  even  mentions  the 
name.  He  tells  a  story  (which  he  received  at  fourth  hand,)  of  some 
young  fellows  who  were  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  desert  of 
Lybia,  which  desert  he  describes  as  extending  from  Egypt  to  the 
promontory  of  Soloeis  ;  and  who,  as  he  says,  had  travelled  directly 
toestj  (w^f  Ztpv^f  »n^f,)  and  not  either  to  the  south  or  the  south- 
west ;  they  could  never,  therefore,  let  them  travel  all  their  lifetime  in 
either  of  these  directions,  have  come  near  to  the  Joliba.  Of  the 
great  desert  of  Zahara,  in  point  of  fact,  Herodotus  knew  nothing,  and 
therefore  says  nothing.  Beyond  the  Lybian  desert,  that  is  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  Mauritanian  Atlas,  these  youngsters  are  related 
to  have  come  to  a  city  on  a  great  river,  running  from  the  west  to- 
wards the  rising  sun.  The  Adjidi,  which  iSows  into  the  Lake 
Melaig  to  the  southward  of  Algiers,  or  one  of  the  many  streanis  in 
Segelmessa,  running  easterly,  might  be  reached  by  travelling 
westerly  ;  and  one  of  these  is  called  Ghir  by  Leo  Africanus,  and 
appears  under  that  name  on  Carey's  last  map  of  Africa. 

The  Niger  of  Pliny  points  evidently  at  one  of  these  streams. 
He  informs  us  that  the  Roman  general,  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who 
first  crossed  the  western  Atlas,  fell  in  with  a  river  running  to  the 
eastward ;  that  its  name  was  Niger ;  that  it  lost  itself  in  the  sands, 
and  after  emerging  and  sinking  two  or  three  times,  finally  flowed 
into  the  Nile,  dividing  the  Lybians  from  the  Ethiopians.  We 
may  rest,  assured  that  when  any  of  the  ancient  writers  talk  of 
Ethiopia,  they  mean  nothing  more  than  a  complete  terra  incognita^ 
peopled  with  all  manner  of  monsters.  The  Ghir  of  Leo  Africanus, 
or  the  Adjidi,  may  have  been  the  Niger  of  Paulinus'  expedition,  and 
iiirnished  materials  for  the  confused  and  unintelligible  description 
of  the  Geir  and  Nigeir  of  Ptolemy.  Whatever  Ptolemy  was  able 
to  ^lean  of  Africa  beyond  Lybia  (and  this  is  the  case  with  all  the 
ancients)  was  obtained  by  the  owners  or  pilots  of  coasting  vessels 
on  the  west,  and  by  means  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt  on  the  east  of 
this  continent.  The  Zahara  was  more  recently  and  for  the  first 
time  passed  by  the  Arabs  on  their  camels.  But  on  this  subject 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  our  review  of  Sir  Rufane  Donkin's 
'Dissertation  on  the  Course  and  probable  Termination  of  the 
Niger'  (No.  Ixxxi,  p.  226)  ;  and  after  what  is  there  stated,  we 
trust  that  the  word  Niger,  so  vaguely  employed  by  the  ancients, 
win  be  expunged  from  the  map  of  Africa. 
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Abt.  IV.  —  An  Essay  an  the  Distribution  of  Wealth  and  the 
Sovrces  of  Taxation,  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Jones,  A.M.  of 
(jonviile  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.     London.     1881. 

Jl  his  work  is  the  first  systematic  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
pursue  the  inquiry  into  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth 
upon  the  Baconian  principle  of  cautious  induction  from  an  extended 
range  of  observations.  The  first  books  which  alone  has  at  present 
appeared,  is  occupied  by  a  dissertation  on  rent.  The  remaining 
books,  we  are  told,  will  be  devoted  to  the  examination,  in  a  similar 
manner,  of  the  other  main  channels  into  which  wealth  distributes 
itself,  namely,  wages,  profits,  and  taxation.  In  the  glimpses  which 
the  author  affords,  in  the  preface  to  his  present  volume,  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  has  arrived  on  these  different  subjects  by  a 
close  process  of  induction  from  a  wide  survey  of  facts,  we  are 
pleased  to  perceive  that  they  will  be  found  to  coincide  almost 
wholly  with  our  own  views,  as  they  were  developed,  with  unavoid- 
able brevity,  in  January  last.* 

Our  opinions,  as  there  given,  upon  rent,  the  subject-matter  of 
the  volume  we  have  now  in  review,  agree  likewise  very  closely  with 
tbose  which  Mr  Jones  has  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  land  throughout  the  known 
and  cultivated  regions  of  the  globe.  He  has  dealt  the  finishing- 
stroke  to  the  miserable  *  theory  of  rent'  of  the  Ricardo  school  of 
economists,  which  declares  what  they  call  '  the  decreasing  fer- 
tility of  soils'  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  rent,  and  the  cause,  at  the 
same  time,  of  a  progressive  reduction  in  the  profits  of  capital  and 
the  wages  of  labour  (that  is,  of  the  share  of  wealth  which  falls  to 
every  other  class  of  society  than  the  lalidlords),  *  of  such  magnitude 
and  power  as  finally  to  overwhelm  every  other,'f  —to  be,  in  fact, '  a 
great  law  of  nature,  from  whose  all-pervading  influence  the  utmost 
efforts  of  human  ingenuity  cannot  enable  man  to  escape, '|  and 
*  which  is  sure  in  the  long  run  to  overmatch  all  the  improvements 
that  may  occur  in  machinery  or  agriculture.''^     Upon  this  theory, 

*  Since  tbe  article  here  alluded  to  was  printed,  Mr  Senior's  *  Three  Lectures  on 
the  Rate  of  Wages'  issued  from  tbe  press,  and  we  were  gratified  to  find  this  able 
wnter  eompletelj  agremng  with  as  on  several  of  tbe  points  in  which  we  ventared  to 
diffiar  most  widely  from  the  preyailing  opinions;  as,  for  instance,  on  the  doctrine  of 
absenteeism  —  the  limitation  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  —  the  separation  of  national 
wealth  fivm  national  welfare  —  and  the  paramount  importance  of  a  safficieocy  of  food 
to  all  other  considerations.  Wo  mention  this  not  for  the  foolish  purpose  of  establish- 
Bg  a  clahn  to  the  original  discovefy  of  these  principles,  bat  as  exhibiting  a  pleasing 
inetance  of  independent  thinkers  arriving  at  the  same  conclasions  at  the  same  tima» 
tiioagb  in  complete  opposition  to  tbe  current  and  accredited  notions.  The  coufirma- 
tion  thus  afforded  to  a  chain  of  reasoning  is  greater  than  that  derived  from  the  sabM« 
^■eBt  aaeat  of  thovsands. 

t  Malthas,  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  317. 
t  M«Calloch,  Principles,  &c,  p.  488,  last  ed.  §  Idem,  p.  489. 
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narrow,  vague,  and  visionary  as  it  is,  suggested  by  a  contracted 
view  of  an  exceedingly  limited  class  of  facts,  contradicting  the  ex- 
perience of  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  and  opposed  to 
the  most  obvious  theoretical  considerations,  a  whole  system  was, 
in  truth,  founded  of  hypothetical  maxims  relative  to  the  great  sub- 

{'ects  of  wages,  pro6ts,  and  taxation,  as  well  as  rent ;  and,  dignified 
»y  the  title  of  political  economy,  has  been  for  some  years  past 
referred  to  in  the  senate  and  the  council-chamber  as  the  oracle  of 
statesmen  and  the  text-book  of  legislators ! 

The  task  of  destroying  this  false  and  pernicious  theory,  and  of 
establishing  the  true  character  of  rent,  and  its  real  bearings  upon 
the  interests  of  the  classes  who  are  not  possessed  of  property  in 
land,  has  been  accomplished  by  Mr  Jones  with  a  fulness  of  re- 
search which  scarcely  leaves  anything  to  be  desired,  and  with  a 
novelty  in  his  mode  of  treating  the  subject  which  renders  his  work 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  human 
welfare,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  that  we  have  had  since  the 
immortal  essay  of  Adam  Smith.  He  is  the  first  writer  we  are 
acquainted  with  whl>  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  striking  fact  of  the  immense  importanccy  with  regard  to  the 
social  and  economical  condition  of  any  division  of  the  human  race, 
of  the  laws  and  customs  that  prevail  among  them  respecting  the 
occupation  of  land,  and  the  share  of  its  produce  received  or  claimed 
by  the  landowners.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  assertion 
that  it  is  by  these  circumstances  cdmost  atone  that  the  position  of 
any  nation  in  the  scale  of  civilization  is  practically  determined. 
Nor  can  any  one  be  surprised  that  the  fact  is  so,  when  he  adverts 
to  the  simple  consideration  that  it  is  from  the  land,  and  the  land 
alone,  that  nations  derive  as  well  the  whole  of  the  food  on  whieb 
they  are  supported,  as  the  raw  materials  oat  of  which,  by  the 
exertion  of  their  industry  and  ingenuity,  they  elaborate  all  the  other 
necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  ;  that,  therefore,  the 
class  who  are  possessed,  no  matter  how  or  why,  of  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  land,  have  it  in  their  power,  by  the  more  or  less 
easy  and  equitable  terms  upon  which  they  choose  to  adfnit  of  its 
cultivation,  either  lo  restrain  production  of  every  kind  within  the 
narrowest  limits,  or  to  permit  its  full  development  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  which  human  industry  is  capable. 

The  terms  which  circumstances  have  in  practice  led  the  owners 
of  the  soil  to  make  with  its  cultivators,  vary  very  materially  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe ;  and  a  review  of  these  different  customs, 
and  of  their  effects,  during  an  experience  of  ages,  as  unfolded  to 
us  in  history  and  from  recent  observation,  by  exhibiting  their  re- 
spective merits  and  defects,  and  the  influence  they  severally  exer- 
cise over  the  moral,  economical,  and  political  condition  of  the 
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iobebttants  of  the  conntries  in  which  they  prevail,  must,  it  is  evi- 
dent, oflfer  one  of  the  most  instructive  subjects  of  contemplation 
to  the  philanthropist  and  statesman,  and  form  the  first,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  division  of  the  whole  field  of  inquiry  which  is 
subjected  to  the  social  economist. 

Will  it  be  credited  that  this  paramount  inquiry  is,  as  yet,  un- 
entered upon  by  those  who  have  hitherto  exclusively  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  title  of  political  economists  ? — that  in  their  pre- 
tended investigations  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  wealth  of 
nations,  they  have  omitted  all  research  into  the  determining  circum- 
stances of  that  process  which  is  the  sole  fountain  of  all  wealth, 
namely,  the  cultivation  of  land?  Thid,  however,  is  the  fact, 
almost  to  the  letter  ;  for  the  attention  which  has  been  hitherto 
given  by  them  to  the  rent  of  land,  (and  which  had  been  better 
omitted  altogether  than  treated  as  they  have  treated  it,)  confined 
itself  to  an  almost  insignificant  fraction  of  the  subject — to  what 
is,  in  &et,  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  rent  of  land  in  one 
eountry  only,,  itself  but  a  verv  inconsiderable  portion  (not  a  hun- 
dredth part)  of  the  cultivated  earth ! 

The  cause  of  this  almost  inconceivable  blindness  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  their  habitual  practice  of  setting  off  from  some  imaginary 
a  priori  assumption,  without  troubling  themselves  with  observa- 
tion or  history.  Acting  upon  this  system,  they  have  chosen  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  all  lands  were  originally  open  to  the  ap- 
propiiation  of  those  who  were  willing  to  bestow  pains  on  their  cul- 
tivation ;  and,  consequently,  that  no  rent  could  be,  in  any  case, 
paid  or  demanded  for  land  until  the  whole  of  the  best  soils  within 
reach  were  already  cultivated,  and  the  increase  of  population 
made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  soils  of  inferior  quality,  upon  which 
the  first  would  rise  in  value,  and  enable  their  owners  to  demand  a 
rent  equal  to  the  difference  between  their  produce  and  that  of  the 
latter  soils,  when  cultivated  at  the  same  expense. 

We  will  not  stop  to  correct  this  statement  of  the  causes  of  that 
portion  of  the  rent  of  land  which  does,  in  fact,  arise  as  cultivation 
spreads  over  inferior  soils  ;  we  shall  have  another  opportunity  of 
proving  the  complete  fallacy  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Economists  on  this 

Srtnt,  and  indeed  we  have  already  done  so  on  a  former  occasion. 
ut  Mr  Jones  very  properly  demurs  to  their  proposition  in  limine, 
or  rather  to  the  postulate  on  which  it  proceeds ;  and,  pursuing  his 
more  legitimate  system  of  inductive  reasoning  from  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  facts,  looks  to  the  various  nations  which  have  culti- 
vated^land,  and  finds  that  in  no  one  of  them  have  the  circum- 
stances, supposed  by  the  Ricardo  theorists  to  be  universal,  ever 
existed.  In  all  periods  of  the  history  of  all  countries,  an  exclusive 
property  in  the  soil  has  been  claimed  by,  and  allowed  to,  some 
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parties, — a  claim  apparently  originating,  in  almost  every  case,  in 
the  supposed  right  of  conquest.  Sometimes,  as  throughout  Asia, 
the  sovereigns  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  ownership  of  the 
whole  soil  of  their  dominions,  and  the  cultivators  are  universally 
the  immediate  tenants  of  the  throne.  In  modem  Europe,  the 
right  which  originally  likewise  vested  in  the  sovereign,  was  im- 
parted by  him,  under  more  or  less  of  restriction  as  to  tenure,  to 
subordinate  chiefs,  military  leaders,  or  favourites.  In  America, 
both  North  and  South,  the  state  still  assumes  the  exclusive  title  to 
all  uncultivated  land,  and  forbids  its  appropriation  except  on 
specific  terms.  If  there  ever  existed  a  people  among  whom 
the  land  was  free  to  all,  it  was  only  where  the  state  of  society 
was  such  as  to  render  land  worthless,  as  among  the  wandering  tribes 
of  New  South  Wales,  though,  even  there,  it  is  probable  that  the 
hunting-grounds  are  appropriated  as  we  know  them  to  be  in  North 
America.  As  soon  as  land  came  to  be  of  any  value,  it  has  been 
always  seized  by  the  powerful,  and  dealt  out  to  those  that  were  in 
want  of  it  on  the  dearest  terms  that  could  be  made  by  its  lords. 
The  natural  right  of  every  individual  to  a  share  of  the  common 
earth  on  which  God  has  placed  him  (the  people's  farm,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called)  has  never  been  practically  acknowledged,  insist- 
ed on,  or  enjoyed  by  any  people. 

On  the  contrary,  there  has  always,  and  in  every  country,  existed, 
as  we  have  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  a  party  exercising  an  exclusive 
de  facto  property  in  the  land ;  on  the  other,  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  who  must  obtain  leave  to  cultivate  it  or  starve.  The 
terms  on  which  they  acquire  this  permission  from  the  proprietors 
constitute  what  is  called  its  rent.  Mr  Jones  distinguishes  two 
principal  classes  of  rents ;  those  paid  by  the  labourer  who  extracts 
his  own  wages  from  the  earth,  and  which  he  calls  peasant'-reniSy 
and  those  which,  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  society,  are  paid 
by  farmers,  or  capitalists  employing  labourers  under  them.  He 
considers  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  cultivated  surface  of 
the  globe  are  tilled  by  peasants  directly  responsible  for  rent  to  the 
landowner;  and  that  the  system  of  cultivation  by  capitalists  is  con* 
fined  to  a  very  minute  district,  consisting  only  of  Endand,  the 
Netherlands,  and  a  very  small  part  of  France.  It  is  this  system, 
notwithstanding,  which  has  monopolized  the  attention  of  the  in- 
quirers into  the  nature  of  rent,  though  they  are  far  indeed  from 
having  fathomed  its  true  character,  even  in  that  limited  sense. 

Though  the  contracts  entered  into  with  the  owners  of  the  soil 
bv  its  peasant  cultivators  are  infinitely  varied  in  detail,  they  yet 
class  themselves  very  decidedly  into  four  great  divisions,  called, 
by  Mr  Jones,  labour,  metayer,  ryot,  and  cottier  rents.  The  three 
first  are  found  occupying,  in  contiguous  masses,  the  whole  brefidth 
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of  the  old  world,  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  the  shores  of  Chins 
and  the  Pacific,  and  deciding,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  not  merely 
the  economical  relations  of  the  landlords  and  tenants,  but  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
cottier  rents,  being ^jnoney-rents  paid  by  peasant-occupiers,  are 
almost  confined  to  Ireland  and  parts  of  Scodand. 

In  the  ordinary  form  of  occupation  by  labour  (service)  or  serf-' 
rent,  the  peasant  is  permitted  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of 
ground  for  his  own  subsistence,  on  condition  of  performing  some^ 
times  a  £xed,  sometimes  an  indefinite  quantity  of  labour  on  the 
remainder  of  the  estate  which  is  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  the  produce  of  which  forms  his  revenue.  This 
system,  which  was  once  universal  throughout  the  north  of  Europe 
(not  excepting,  of  course,  England),  still  prevails  in  all  the  coun- 
tries east  of  the  Rhine,  though  more  or  less  modified  in  some,  and 
mirticularly  in  those  which  approach  nearest  to  that  river.  Id 
Kussia  it  yet  exists  in  its  unmitigated  form,  and  accompanied  by 
that  which  was  perhaps  everywhere  its  original  attendant  —  the' 
complete  personal  slavery  of  the  peasant.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  of  late  years,  with  partial  and  imperfect  success, 
in  Germany,  Hungary,  roland,  and  even  in  Russia,  by  the  policy 
and  humanity  of  the  nobles  or  sovereign,  to  substitute  a  better 
fbrm  of  tenancy,  and  to  communicate  freedom,  and  with  it  the 
industry  and  spirit  of  improvement  which  freedom  alone  can 
impart  to  the  cultivator,  are  detailed  in  an  exceedingly  interesting 
chapter  in  Mr  Jones's  work,  to  which  we  can  only  refer  our 
readers.  The  progress  of  the  change,  as  it  has  taken  place  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  may  be  illustrated  firom  the  example  of 
England.  During  the  Saxon  aera,  serfship  and  the  system  of 
labour-rents  were  universal.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  two  hundred  years  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by 
the  Normans,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  body  of  cultivators 
was  still  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the  Russian  serf.  During 
the  next  three  hundred  years,  the  unlimited  labour-rents  paid  by 
the  villeins  for  the  lands  allotted  to  them,  were  gradually  commuted 
for  definite  services,  still  payable  in  kind,  and  they  had  a  legal 
right  to  the  hereditary  occupation  of  their  copyholds.  Two  hun- 
dred years  have  barely  elapsed  since  the  change  to  this  extent 
became  quite  universal,  or  since  the  personal  bondage  of  the 
villeins  ceased  to  exist  among  us.  The  last  claim  of  villeinage 
recorded  in  our  courts  was  in  the  16th  of  James  I,  1618.  In- 
stances probably  existed  some  time  after  this.  The  ultimate 
cessation  of  the  right  to  demand  their  stipulated  services  in  kind 
has  been  since  brought  about  silently  and  imperceptibly,  not  by 
positive  law,  for,  when  other  personal  services  were  abolished  at 
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the  Re^tatioD,  those  of  copyholders  were  excepted  and  reserved. 
Throughout  Germany  similar  changes  are  now  taking  place  on  the 
land  ;  they  are  perfected  perhaps  nowhere,  and  in  some  large  dis- 
tricts they  exhibit  themselves  in  very  backward  stages.* 

The  disadvantages  of  a  system  of  service-rents  are  obvious, 
and  are  attested  by  the  low  state  of  civilization,  the  poverty,  and 
imperfect  cultivation  of  the  countries  in  which  it  prevails.  The 
kbour  performed  by  tenants  on  the  grounds  or  on  behoof  of  their 
landlords,  is  sure  to  be  performed  in  a  very  slovenly  manner. 
Men  do  not  exert  themselves  with  spirit  or  effect  unless  they  are 
working  on  their  own  account,  and  are  allowed  to  reap  all  the 
advantages  of  superior  industry.  Our  own  parishes  afford  us 
sufficient  proofs  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  productiveness 
of  compulsory  and  of  free  labour.  Two  Middlesex  mowers,  it 
has  been  shown,  upon  enquiry,  will  mow  as  much  grass  in  a  day 
as  six  Russian  setts  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  deamess  of  provisions 
in  England,  and  their  cheapness  in  Russia,  the  getting  in  a  fixed 
quantity  of  hay  will  cost  an  English  farmer  from  one-sixth  to  one 
eighth  only  of  the  expense  to  a  Russian  proprietor.  The  same 
comparative  inefficiency  of  labour  is  found  in  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  wherever  labour-rents  are  exacted.  The  indolence  and  care- 
lessness thus  induced  among  the  labourers  become  habitual  to 
them,  extinguish  everything  like  energjr  or  industry,  and  must 
keep  such  nations  in  a  state  of  comparative  poverty  and  political 
feebleness,  from  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  emerge  while  so 
deleterious  a  system  is  suffered  to  prevail.  In  such  a  country 
capital  cannot  accumulate  to  any  extent,  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures can  hardly  be  expected  to  show  themselves  ;  the  mass  of  the 
population  is  exclusively  agricultural,  and  in  the  lowest  state  of 
degradation  ;  the  landowners  and  their  menials  compose  the  re- 
mainder, and  while  possessing  an  abundance  of  raw  produce 
stored  in  their  granaries,  it  is  often  difficult  for  them  to  command 
the  smallest  sum  in  money.  These  disadvantages  are  very  generally 
recc^nized  in  the  serf  countries,  and  have  given  rise  to  numerous 
attempts,  which  are  still  going  on,  to  substitute  produce  or  money- 
rents  for  labour,  and  to  encourage  the  industry  of  the  cultivator 
by  placing  him  in  a  position  to  improve  his  own  circumstances,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  landlord,  by  increased  skill  and  exertions. 
For  the  details  of  these  efforts,  and  their  varied  success,  we  must 
refer  to  Mr  Jones.  They  are  no  less  interesting  in  a  political 
than  in  ^a  economical  view,  since  it  is  certain  that  the  future  pro- 
gress of  Eastern  Europe,  the  sources  of  its  wealth  and  strength, 
and  all  the  elements  of  its  social  and  political  institutions,  will 
continue  to  be  mainly  influenced  by  the  results  of  the  giudual 

*  Jones,  p.  40. 
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ahentions  now  taking  place  in  those  relations  between  the  pro- 
prietors and  cultivators  of  the  soil  which  have  hitherto  formed  the 
rude  bond  of  society.  The  fate  of  those  nations,  which  have,  up 
to  this  time,  been  the  depositories  of  the  civilization  of  the  modem 
world,  is,  for  the  future,  inseparably  connected  with  events  which 
the  career  of  these  powerful  neighbours  must  engender.*  Upon 
this  point,  Mr  Jacob's  Second  Report  confirms  both  the  facts  and 
the  reasonings  of  the  author  we  have  now  under  review. 

The  m6tayer  (medietarius)  pays,  as  rent,  a  fixed  share,  gener- 
ally the  half  of  the  produce  of  his-  lot  of  land,  the  landlord  supply- 
ing the  stock  by  which  his  labour  is  assisted.  The  existence  of 
such  a  class  of  tenantry  indicates  some  improvement  in  the  body 
of  the  people,  compared  with  the  state  of  things  which  accompa- 
nies serf-rents.  They  are  freed  from  the  tyranny  or  irksome  in- 
terference of  the  proprietor,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  have  it  in 
their  power  to  increase  their  share  of  the  produce  by  increased 
skill  and  industry.  The  m6tayer  system  is  found  springing  up  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  engrafted  occasionally  on  the  serf- 
rents,  and  more  often  on  the  ryot-rents,  which  we  shall  shortly 
speak  of.  It  is  in  Italy,  Savoy,  France,  and  Spain,  that  the  piure 
metayer  tenancy  is  the  most  common,  and  it  is  there  that  it  influ- 
ences most  decidedly  the  systems  of  cultivation,  and  those  im- 
portant relations  between  the  difiTerent  orders  of  society  which 
originate  in  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  and  the  distribution  of  its 
produce.  This  form  of  holding  is  to  be  traced,  very  clearly,  to 
Greece;  thence  it  was  introduced  among  the  Romans,  and  has 
perpetuated  itself  in  most  of  the  countries  which  were  formerly 
provinces  of  that  empire.  In  France,  before  the  revolution,  four- 
sevenths  of  the  surface  was  occupied  in  itiitairie.  Even  now,  in 
spite  of  the  multiplication  of  small  proprietors  consequent  on  the 
revolution,  metayers  are  supposed  to  cultivate  one-half  of  France. 
Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  Calabria,  is  covered  with  this  class  of 
tenants. 

Though  the  metayer  has  many  advantages  over  the  serf  in  his 

Eersonal  freedom,  the  power  he  engoys  of  cultivating  his  farm  as 
e  pleases,  and  apparently  in  the  circumstance  of  the  reward  of 
his  toil  increasing  with  its  productiveness,  yet  he  labours  practi^ 
cally  under  very  great  disadvantages,  particularly  as  compared 
with  the  cultivator  who  employs  his  own  capital  and  pays  a  fixed 
monej  rent.  The  short-sighted  covetousness  of  the  proprietors 
usually  induces  them  to  throw  all  the  government  taxes  on  the 
tenant ;  and  this,  with  other  contrivances  for  reducing  his  share  of 
the  produce,  leaves  him  a  bare  subsistence  and  no  hope  of  im- 

♦  Jones,  p.  TO. 
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proving  his  condition  by  any  exertion  of  industry.  Again,  the  di- 
vided interest  which  exists  in  the  produce  mars  almost  every  at- 
tempt at  an  improved  cultivation. 

<  The  tenant  is  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  landlord, 
the  landlord  reluctant  to  intrust  additional  means  in  the  hands  of  a  pre- 
judiced and  usually  very  ignorant  tenant.  The  tenant's  dread  of  innova- 
tion is  natural;  he  merely  exists  upon  a  system  of  cultivation  familiar  to 
him.  The  failure  of  an  experiment  might  leave  him  to  starve.  This 
dread  makes  it  practically  aUnost  impossible,  as  Arthur  Young  declares, 
to  introduce  improved  cultivation  among  metayers.  While  the  tenant  is 
frightened  at  a  change  of  system,  the  landlord  hangs  back,  with  a  hardly 
less  mischievous  reluctance,  from  the  advances  necessary  to  carry  on  any 
system  whatever.  When  stock  is  to  be  advanced  by  one  party,  and  Used 
by  another,  for  their  common  benefit,  some  waste  and  carelessness  in  the 
receiving  party,  great  jealousy  and  reluctance  in  the  contributing  party, 
follow  naturally.' 

Hence  the  capital  which  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  metayers 
is,  in  general,  very  scanty,  and  their  land,  on  the  whole,  very  im- 
perfectly cultivated.  These  disadvantages  must  continue  severely 
to  affect  the  condition  of  countries  in  which  the  metayer  system 
prevails.  Their  population  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  the  extent 
of  their  wealth  must  be  mainly  dependent  on  the  success  of  their 
agriculture.  But  not  only  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  the  extent  and 
the  respective  influence  of  the  different  classes  of  which  it  consists, 
and  their  progress  in  all  that  constitutes  civilization,  are  power- 
fully determined  by  the  efliciency  of  agriculture.  The  extent  of 
the  classes  maintained  in  non-agricultural  employments  through- 
out the  world,  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  food  which  the 
cultivators  produce  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  their  own  main- 
tenance. The  agriculturists  of  England,  for  instance,  produce 
food  sufficient  to  maintain  three  times  their  own  numbers ;  and 
the  large  non-agricultural  population  which  this  country  is  thus 
enabled  to  support,  affects,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  its  social 
and  political  organization,  and  lies  at  the  very  root  of  that  superi- 
ority in  wealth  and  productive  capacity  which  excites  at  once  the 
envy  and  astonishment  of  its  continental  neighbours. 

Jlyo^-rents  are,  with  few  exceptions,  peculiar  to  Asia  and 
European  Turkey.  They  are  produce-rents,  paid  by  a  labourer 
raising  his  own  wages  from  the  soil,  to  the  sovereign  as  pro- 
prietor. The  occupier  has  generally  a  more  or  less  precarious 
right  to  retain  his  allotment  of  land  -so  long  as  he  pays  the  rent 
demanded  of  him.  Ryot-rents  are  not  necessarily  mischievous. 
If  fixed  and  moderate  in  their  amount,  as  when  restricted  to  a 
sixth,  or  even  a  fourth  of  the  produce,  and  collected  peacefully 
and   fairly,  they  become  a  species  of  land-tax,   and  leave  the 
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teDant  a  beneficial  hereditary  estate.  It  is  in  their  indirect  effects, 
and  the  opening  they  afford  to  abuse  and  tyranny,  and  from  the 
form  of  government  in  which  they  originate,  and  which  they  serve 
to  perpetuate,  that  they  are  full  of  evil,  and  are  found  in  practice 
more  hopelessly  destructive  of  the  property  and  progress  of  the 
people  than  any  form  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  known 
to  us. 

'  The  proprietary  rights  of  the  sovereign  prevent  the  formation  of  any 
really  independent  class  of  person^  There  exists  nothing  in  the  society 
beneath  him  which  can  modify  his  power.  The  peasants  are  at  his  raer-' 
cy  as  supreme  proprietor  of  the  land  they  cuhivate  ;  the  remaining  part 
of  the  population  look  to  him  alone  for  subsistence  in  the  character  of  hia 
civil  and  military  servants,  or  rather  slaves.  He  is  by  his  position  neces- 
sarily  a  despot.  But  the  results  of  Asiatic  despotism  have  ever  been  the 
same.  While  it  is  strong,  it  is  delegated,  and  its  power  abused  by  its 
agents  ;  when  feeble  and  declining,  that  power  is  violently  shared  by  its 
inferiors,  and  its  stolen  authority  yet  more  abused.  In  its  strength  and 
in  its  weakness,  it  is  alike  destructive  of  the  industry  and  wealth  of  its 
subjects  and  of  the  arts  of  peace;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  that  peculiar 
system  of  rents  on  which  its  power  rests  particularly  objectionable  and 

calamitous  to  the  countries  in  which  it  prevails. ' '  Hence  in  a 

great  measure  the  actual  state  of  Asia,  the  misery  of  the  people,  the  po- 
verty and  feebleness  of  the  governments.  An  examination  into  the  na- 
ture and  efiects  of  ryot-rents  receives  an  almost  mournful  interest  from 
the  coovictionj  that  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  thb  large  divi- 
sioD  of  the  earth  are  likely  for  many  long  ages  yet  to  come  to  rest  upon 
them.  We  cannot  unveil  the  future  ;  but  there  is  little  in  the  character 
of  the  Asiatic  population  which  can  tempt  us  even  to  speculate  upon  a 
time  when  the  future,  with  respect  to  them,  will  essentially  differ  from  the 
past  and  the  present.  —  p.  142. 

The  coiiier'Tents,  which  form  Mr  Jones's  last  division,  are 
found  in  Ireland  alone  in  such  a  mass  as  palpably  to  influence  the 
general  state  of  the  country. 

'  Money  payments  from  the  occupiers  of  land  are  by  no  means 
necessary,  we  must  recollect,  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  rents.  Over 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  globe  such  payments  have  never  yet  been 
established.  Tenants  yielding  plentiful  rents  in  produce,  may  be  quite 
unable,  from  the  infrequency  of  exchanges,  to  pay  even  small  sums  in 
money  ;  and  the  owners  of  land  may,  and  do,  form  an  affluent  body, 
consuming  and  distributing  a  large  portion  of  the  annual  produce  of  a 
country,  wJiOe  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  lay  their  hands  on 
very  ins^nificant  sums  in  cash.  Money-rents,  indeed,  are  so  veiy 
rarely  paid  by  peaaani  cultivators,  that  where  they  do  exist  amons 
them,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  power  of  discbarginff  them  founded 
on  some  very  peculiar  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  it  is  the 
oei^ibourhood  of  England,  and  the  connexion  between  the  two  ooun-* 
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tries,  that  support  the  system  of  money-rents  paid  by  the  peasantry. 
From  all  parts  of  Ireland  the  access,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the.  English 
market,  gires  the  Irish  cultivators  means  of  obtaining  cash  for  a 
portion  of  their  produce.  In  some  districts  it  even  appears  that  the  rentv 
are  paid  in  money  earned  by  harvest-work  in  England  ;  and  it  is  repeat- 
edly stated  in  the  evidence  before  the  Emigration  Conunittee,  that  were 
this  resource  to  fail,  the  power  of  paying  rents  would  cease  in  these  dis- 
tricts at  once. 

'  The  disadvantages  of  cottier-rents  may  be  ranged  under  three  heads: 
—  first,  the  want  of  any  external  oheck  to  assist  in  repressing  the 
increase  of  the  peasant  population  beyond  the  bounds  of  an  easy  sub- 
sistence ;  secondly,  the  want  of  any  protection  to  their  interests  from 
the  influence  of  usage  and  prescription  in  determining  the  amount  of 
their  payments  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  absence  of  that  obvious  and  direct 
common  interest  between  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the  soil, 
which,  under  the  other  systems  of  peasant-rents,  secures  to  the  tenants 
the  forbearance  and  assistance  of  their  landlords  when  calamity  overtakes 
them.'  —  p.  145. 

Of  the  reality  of  these  disadvantages,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  last,  the  sad  picture  presented  by  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  affords  a  melancholy  and  convincing  proof.  The 
owner  of  serfs  relies  upon  their  labour  for  his  own  subsistence,  and 
when  his  tenant  becomes  a  more  inefficient  instrunpent  of  cultiva- 
tion, he  maintains  a  loss.  The  owner  of  a  metairie,  taking  a  pro- 
portion of  the  produce,  cannot  but  see  that  the  energy  and  efficiency 
of  the  tenant  are  his  own  gain,  languid  and  imperfect  cultivation  his 
loss.  Both  serfs  and  m6tayers  constantly  from  this  cause  receive 
assistance  from  theii  landlords  when  from  any  misfortune  their  own 
resources  fail.  But  the  Irish  cottier  has  no  hold  upon  the  interests 
or  the  sympathies  of  his  landlord.  If  calamity  overtake  him,  and 
disable  his  exertions,  or  prevent  his  sparing  from  his  necessities  the 
fall  measure  of  that  exorbitant  share  of  the  produce  of  his  field  at 
which  the  desperate  competition  for  land  as  the  sole  means  of 
existence  preserves  rent,  he  is  ejected  at  once,  to  starve,  or  live  by 
beggary  and  plunder,  and  a  more  sanguine  bidder  admitted  in  his 
place.  The  Irish  landlord  is  not  even  restrained  by  the  check 
of  fear  which  operates  on  the  Eastern  despot,  lest  extremity 
of  suflTering  should  drive  his  ryot-peasants  to  desperation,  and 
endanger  the  security  of  his  power  and  property,  lie  depends  on 
an  English  army,  maintained  by  English  taxes,  for  the  collection 
of  the  amount  of  his  bond,  and  for  securing  the  passive  submission 
of  his  tenantry  to  any  exactions  he  may  clK)03e  to  inflict !  There 
can  be  no  question,  that  of  the  various  classes  of  peasant  tenantry, 
the  Irish  cottiers  stand  the  most  thoroughly  destitute  and  alone  in 
the  time  of  calamity,  are  the  most  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their 
landlords^  and,  as  a  body,  occupy  the  lowest,  the  most  helpless. 
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and  utterly  hopeless  position.  It  is  only  the  circumstances  result- 
ing from  the  proximity  of  England  —  the  facility,  namely,  of  pro- 
curing money  and  suppressing  insurrection  — which  create  the  pe- 
culiar power  of  extorting  high  rents  possessed  by  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  and  place  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  of  that  country  in  a 
situation  of  unexampled  hardship.  May  the  common  legislature, 
by  extending  the  benefits  of  the  English  poor-law  to  that  portion 
of  the  empire,  speedily  remove  this  dreadful  state  of  things,  which, 
so  long  as  it  exists,  is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  a  nation  that  prides 
itself  on  standing  at  the  head  of  civilization,  on  the  benevolence  of 
its  character,  and  on  the  equality,  the  justice,  the  impartiality  of 
its  institutions! 

In  reviewine  and  collating  the  different  varieties  of  peasant-rents, 
one  striking  feature  common  to  all  is  their  intimate  connexion 
with  the  wages  of  labour.  In  this  respect  the  serf,  metayer,  ryot, 
and  cottier,  are  alike ;  the  terms  on  which  they  can  obtain  the 
spot  of  ground  they  cultivate  determines  the  reward  they  shall  re- 
ceive for  their  personal  exertions,- — in  other  words,  their  real 
wages.  The  next  remarkable  circumstance  in  them  is  their  influ- 
ence in  preventing  the  fall  development  of  the  productive  powers 
of  the  earth.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  very  low 
degree  of  encouragement  they  hold  out  to  the  increase  of  fAr«7/and 
of  capital,  the  two  primary  sources  of  improvement,  to  which 
alone  is  owing  the  difference  between  the  productive  powers  of  a 
body  of  savages,  and  those  of  an  equal  body  of  English  agricul- 
turists or  manufacturers.  Poverty,  the  constant  fatigues  of  labo- 
rious exertion,  and  the  grasping  blindness  of  his  landlord,  put  both 
science  and  the  means  of  assisting  his  industry  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital  out  of  the  reach  of  the  peasant.  And  from  the 
landowners  themselves  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  either  much  steady 
superintendence  of  cultivation,  or  the  accumulation  of  capital. 
They  are  not  a  saving  class. 

'  Seme  skill  and  some  capital  must  be  found  among  the  vefy  rudest 
cultivators  ;  but  the  most  efficient  direction  of  labour,  and  the  accumu- 
lation and  contrivance  of  the  means  to  endow  it  with  the  greatest  attain- 
able power,  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  province,  the  appointed  task,  of  a 
race  of  men,  capitalists,  distinct  from  both  labourers  and  landlords,  mora 
capable  of  intellectual  efforts  than  the  lower,  more  willrag  to  bring  such 
eSR>rta  to  bear  on  the  improvement  of  the  powers  of  industry  than  the 
bigiierofthoee  classes.' — p.  159. 

But  whatever  increases  the  .productiveness  of  land  must  be  for 
the  permanent  and  effectual  benefit  of  the  proprietor. 

'It  18,  therefore,  no  less  the  interest  of  landlords  than  it  is  that  of 
other  dassea  in  the  sUte,  that  the  ruder  and  more  opprestive  forme  of 
tenancy  ahould  be  exchanged  for  other*  more  consistent  with  the  social 
and  political  wel&re  of  the  cultivators. 
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*  All  the  advantages  incident  to  the  position  of  a  landed  proprietor  are 
only  reaped  in  their  best  shape,  when  his  income  is  fixed,  and  (extraordi- 
nary casualties  excepted)  certain  ;  when  he  is  free  from  any  share  in  the 
burdens  and  hazards  of  cultivation  ;  when,  with  the  progress  of  notional 
improvement,  his  property  has  its  utmost  powers  of  production  brought 
into  full  play,  by  a  race  of  tenants  possessed  of  intellect  and  means  equal 
to  the  task.  The  receiver  of  labour-rents,  therefore,  gains  a  point  when 
they  are  changed  to  produce-rents  ;  the  receiver  of  produce-rents  from  a 
metayer  gains  a  point  when  they  are  changed  to  money-rents.  The 
landlord  of  cottiers  gains  a  point  when  they  become  capitalists ;  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  ryot-cultivators  gains  a  point  when  the  produce  due  from 
them  can  be  commuted  for  fixed  payments  in  money.  There  is  no  one 
step  in  the  prosperous  career  of  a  tenantry  of  any  description,  at  which 
the  interests  of  the  landlords  are  not  best  promoted  by  their  prosperity.' 
—  p.  163. 

The  difficulty  of  emerging  from  the  system  of  peasant  occupa- 
tion is  one  of  its  worst  features.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  cul- 
tivated soil  of  the  globe  is  yet  tilled  under  this  imperfect  arrange- 
ment;  with  the  exception  of  a  very  minute  fraction.  The  change, 
where  it  has  taken  place,  has  been  the  work  of  centuries.  Cul- 
tivation by  manorial  tenants  was  very  long  before  it  finally  disap- 
E eared  from  England.  The  legal  obligation  to  perform  such  la- 
our  has  glided  out  of  sight  almost  within  memory.  It  b  mainly 
by  the  efforts  of  the  lower  classes  themselves  to  improve  their 
condition  that  advance  must  be  made  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  sys- 
tem of  peasant  cultivation  almost  necessarily  tends  to  continue 
and  perpetuate  the  degradation,  poverty,  indolence,  and  ignorance 
of  that  class  of  cultivators.  It  is  this  action  and  reaction  of  caus- 
es, in  a  vicious  circle,  which  forms  the  great  obstacle  to  the  com- 
mencement of  national  improvement,  and  keeps  stationary  the 
wealth,  numbers,  and  civilization  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
earth.  This,  indeed,  is  only  one  instance  of  a  great  general  truth, 
of  which  further  researches  into  the  real  economy  of  nations  will 
more  and  more  convince  us  —  that  the  degradation  and  object 
poverty  of  the  lower  classes  can  never  be  found  in  combination 
with  national  wealth  and  political  strength. 

The  only  means  of  relieving  the  peasant  cultivators  from  the 
pressure  which  restrains  their  exertions,  and  limits  the  advance 
of  the  civilization  and  prosperity  of  the  community,  necessitates  a 
temporary  sacrifice  of  revenue  on  the  part  of  those  whose  exac- 
tions weigh  them  down,  —  a  relaxation  of  the  tenure  of  their 
contract  with  their  landlord,  or  a  diminution  of  the  burdens 
imposed  on  them  by  the  state.  By  the  increase  which  would  thus 
be  made  in  the  share  of  the  cultivator,  be  would  be  both  enabled 
and  encouraged  to  accumulate  capital,  and  employ  it  in  increasing 
the  produce  of  his  land.      Improved  circumstances  would   give 
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life  and  vigour  to  his  industry,  and  enable  him  to  acquire,  by 
degrees,  the  requisite  skill  for  employing  his  earnings  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  temporary  sacrifice  made  by  the  landlords,  or 
the  state,  would  be  repaid  eventually  with  accumulated  interest ; 
and  the  march  of  improvement,  once  begun,  would  go  on  with 
accelerated  rapidity. 

*  But  the  difficulty  of  procuring  such  a  relaxation,  arising  often 
from  the  necessities,  more  often  from  the  blind  selfishness  of  the  land- 
lords or  sovereigns,  is  the  real  -cause  of  the  stagnation  and  inefficiency 
c^  the  art  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  duration  of  the  present  forms  of 
holding,  over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  In  the  hands  of  a  peasantry 
thoroughly  depressed,  cultivation  may  spread,  but  its  powers  will  not 
increase  ;  the  people  may  multiply,  but  the  relative  numbers  of  the 
non-agricultural  classes  will  not  become  greater  ;  and,  abstracting  the 
increase  of  gross  numbers,  the  wealth  and  strength  of  the  population, 
and  the  elements  of  their  political  institutions,  undergo  no  alteration.  ' 

'  Such,  then,  is  the  miserable  cause  which  has  maintained  the  rude 
forms  of  primitive  holding  so  long  and  so  extensively  unchanged,  and 
which  seems,  unhappily,  to  promise  them  a  long  period  of  future  do- 
minion over  too  many  wide  districts  of  the  earth.'  ...  *  We 
may  observe  on  some  small  spots,  of  which  £ngland  is  one,  the  effects 
of  a  different  system.  Agriculture  is  further  advanced  towards  per- 
fection, and  hence  arises  a  capacity  of  supporting  much  more  nume- 
rous non-agricultural  classes,  which  afibrd  abundant  and  exci^llent 
materials  for  a  balanced  form  of  government :  hence,  too,  intellect, 
knowledge,  leisure,  and  all  the  indications  and  elements  of  high  civi- 
lization are  multiplied  and  concentrated.  Were  the  whole  of' the 
earth's  surfiice  cukivated  with  like  efficiency,  how  different  would  be  the 
aggrej^ate  of  the  commercial  means,  political  institutions,  the  intellect, 
and  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  planet  !'  —  p.  176. 

The  system  of  tenancy  under  which  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil  and  labour  of  England  has  made  such  immense  comparative 
progress,  is  that  of  farmers,  or  capitalists  employing  labourers 
under  them,  and  contracting  with  the  landlords  for  a  fixed  money- 
rent.  The  cultivator,  in  this  case,  is  no  longer  chained  to  the 
soil :  he  may  transfer  his  stock  to  other  farms  or  other  employ- 
ments at  will,  and  the  rent  which  he  is  willing  to  pay  will,  there- 
fore, consist  of  all  that  could  be  gained  by  the  employment  of 
his  capital  and  labour  on  the  land  beyond  what  could  be  gained 
by  it  in  any  other  occupation.  Rent  is  also,  by  this  arrangement, 
dissevered  from  wages,  the  labourer  no  longer  depending  on  the 
leniency  or  cupidity  of  a  landlord  for  the  share  ot  the  produce  of 
his  labour  which  he  is  to  receive,  but  being  free  to  hire  himself 
to  that  employer  who  offers  him  the  largest  remuneration,  and 
conscious  that  the  extent  of  that  remuneration  depends  on  his 
own-  exertions. 
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Under  this  system  the  rent  of  particular  spots  of  ground  will 
depend  wholly  on  their  comparative  powers  of  production,  which 
are,  in  turn,  determined  by  their  natural  fertility,  their  greater  or 
less  proximity  to  markets  or  manures,  and  on  the  amoi>ot  of 
auxiliary  capital  which  has  been  already  invested  in  them,  whether 
by  the  landowner  or  preceding  tenants,  in  the  shape  of  buildings, 
fences,  drains,  roads,  manure,  &c.  These  several  circumstances 
are  tha  elements  of  the  valine  of  land.  The  land  which  ranks 
lowest  in  these  respects,  but  which  will  yet  produce  sufficient  to 
repay  the  capital  employed  in  its  tillage,  with  the  ordinary  rate  of 
pro6ts,  will  be  tilled  for  the  sake  of  that  profit,  but  will  pay  no 
rent,  or  what  is  next  to  none.  The  rent  of  the  lands  under  more 
favourable  circumstances,  in  other  words,  of  greater  value,  will  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  difference  between  their  respective  returns  to 
the  same  amount  of  capital,  and  that  of  this  inferior  soil. 

Mr  Jones  investigates  the  causes  which  may  occasion  the 
increase  of  rent  in  this  sense,  and  divides  them  into  three.  First, 
an  increased  production  from  the  employment  of  larger  quantities 
of  capital  in  cultivation.  The  same  circumstances  which  cause 
a  difference  in  the  produce  of  different  lands  cultivated  with  the 
same  capital,  will  cause  a  like  (or  very  nearly  a  like)  difference  in 
the  produce  of  every  additional  outlay  of  capital  on  the  same  lands  ; 
so  that,  even  abstracting  all  consideration  of  the  extension  of 
tillage  to  fresh  soils,  the  rents  of  the  lands  previously  in .  tillage 
must  rise  in  proportion  as  more  capital  is  applied  to  their  culti- 
vation. Secondly,  rents  will  be  increased  by  every  improvement 
in  the  efficiency  of  labour  or  capital  applied  to  agriculture. 
Such  improvements,  by  augmenting  the  produce  on  every  grada- 
tion of  land,  and  enabling  fresh  lands  to  be  taken  into  tillage 
which  previously  would  not  pay  a  profit  on  the  requisite  capital, 
will  go  directly  both  to  increase  the  rents  paid  on  all  the  old  lands, 
and  to  create  a  rent  from  those  that  could  not  afford  it  before.  It 
may  be  said,  and  it  has  been  urged  by  Ricardoand  his  school,  that 
if  we  suppose  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  to  be  station- 
ary, any  increase  of  the  powers  of  production  would  diminish 
the  range  of  land  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  resort  for  the  supply, 
and,  by  lessening  the  value  of  land  in  general,  lower  rents  instead 
of  increasing  them.  This,  however,  is  a  supposition  against  all 
probability ;  for  not  only  is  the  demand  of  a  country  for  agricul- 
tural produce  never  stationary,  and,  on  the  contrary,  continually 
on  the  increase  for  the  supply  of  its  increasing  population,  but 
experience  proves  that  the  demand  always  does  keep  folly  op  to' 
the  supply  through  every  improvement  in  cultivation  or  enlarged 
outlay  of  capital.  Ricardo  and  his  disciples,  reasoning  on 
imaginary  abstractions,  may  repeat,  as  they  please,  that  *  the 
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increased  productiFeness  of  agriculture  niutt  necessarily  lower 
rents,  but  they  will  never  persuade  the  landlords  of  England  of  this, 
who  form  their  judgment  from  plain  and  obvious  facts^  and  who 
know^that  the  various  improvements  in  agriculture  which  have 
taken  place  of  late  years  —  the  introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry, 
for  example,  which  added  so  prodigiously  to  the  gross  produce  of 
the  counUy  —  have  had  the  effect,  not  of  lowering  rents,  but  of 
raising  them  universally  on  the  old  soils,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  occasioning  a  rent  to  arise  from  a  very  large  extent  of  sur- 
face which  previously  paid  little  or  none. 

There  is  a  third  source  of  a  temporary  increase  of  rent,  namely, 
SL  rise  iu  the  relative  value  of  agricultural  produce,  owing  to  the 
demand  outrunning  the  supply.  In  this  case  the  increase  of  rent 
takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  forms 
DO  addition  to  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  merely  a 
transfer  from  one  class  to  another.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  this  cause  of  a  rise  of  rent  contrasts,  much  to  its  dis« 
advantage,  with  the  two  other  causes  above  mentioned,  where 
increased  rents  are  a  consequence  of  increased  production,  in  the 
benefits  of  which  the  productive  classes  share  with  the  landlords. 
Though,  however,  a  rise  of  rents  in  this  third  and  least  desirable 
manner  is  possible,  and  does  occasionally  take  place  for  very  short 
periods,  and,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  sometimes  artificially 
cootrived  with  that  express  view,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  certain, 
as  we  shall  shortly  show,  than  that  rents  do  not,  in  fact,  and  cannot 
be  permanently  increased  through  this  cause,  but  that  the  practical 
and  real  causes  of  the  augmented  rents  of  this  country  (where 
almost  the  only  example  of  farmer's  rents  is  to  be  met  with)  have 
been  better  farming  Bind  greater  produce^  and  that  the  public  at 
large  has,  therefore,  all  along  shared  with  the  landlords  in  the 
benefit. 

It  has,  however,  happened,  by  a  strange,  though,  in  them,  not 
UDUSoal  obliquity  of  intellect,  that  Mr  Ricardo  and  his  school  of 
reasoners  have  fixed  their  attention  exclusively  on  the  rise  which 
occasionally  for  short  periods  takes  place  in  rent,  from  a  deficient 
supply  and  relatively  increased  value  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  have  argued  that  rents  cannot  increase,  nay,  cannot  begin  to 
exist  at  all,  except  as  a  consequence  of  the  rise  of  prices,  owing 
to  the  continually  increasing  cost  of  producing  the  requisite  sup- 
pJies  for  an  increasing  population.  Inferior  soils,  say  they,  must 
be  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  and  every  additional  quarter  of 
wheat  must  be  procured  at  an  increased  cost ;  but  as  the  cost  of 
that  portion  of  the  produce  which  is  raised  under  the  greatest  dis- 
advantages determines  the  price  of  the  whole,  prices  must  rise, 
and  the  rents  of  the  landowners  increase,  while  all  the  other  classes 
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of  the  community  are  losing.  The  interests  of  the  landlords  are 
thus,  by  these  writers,  declared  to  be  directly,  and  in  all  cases,  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  public  at  large  ;  and,  in  the  *  decreasing 
fertility  of  the  soils  successively  brought  into  cultivation,'  they  see 
an  iron  necessity  dragging  down  the  rate  of  profits  and  wages, 
and  the  remuneration  of  the  productive  classes  generally,  as  popu- 
lation swells  and  cultivation  is  extended,  and  elevating  the  lords 
of  the  soil  to  a  pinnacle  of  prosperity  upon  the  ruined  fortunes  of 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

See,  however,  the  inconsistency  of  this  school  of  doctrinists. 
When,  as  we  saw  just  now,  they  were  desirous  of  proving  that 
landlords  lose  b,y  every  addition  to  the  productiveness  of  agricul- 
ture, the  demand  for  agricultural  produce  was  supposed  by  them 
to  be  always  falling  behind  the  supply.  When  it  is  their  object 
to  show  that  landlords  can  only  gain  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
the  demand  is  declared  to  be  always  gaining  ground  *  on  the 
supply.  Are  they  to  be  allowed  thus  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  breath  ? 

But  renouncing  the  task  of  fixing  such  Protean  reasoners,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  their  gloomy  and  disheartening 
views  of  the  opposing  interests  of  the  several  classes  of  society, 
and  of  the  future  prospects  of  humanity,  have  their  origin  in  a 
very  contracted  range  of  vision,  which  hinders  them  from  perceiv- 
ing two  very  simple  circumstances,  either  of  which  alone  com- 
f)letely  oversets  their  doctrine.  First,  that  the  increase  of  popu- 
ation  cannot  force  the  cultivation  of  soils  of  inferior  value,  so 
long  as  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  the  very  first  quality  still 
unbroken,  and  which  the  increasing  population  may  proceed  to 
cultivate,  by  only  taking  the  trouble  to  remove  to  them  as  fast  as 
they  find  it  advisable.  If  they  do  not  take  this  trouble,  but 
choose  rather  to  cultivate  the  inferior  soils  near  at  hand,  it  can 
only  be  that  these  latter  are  really  the  more  valuable  of  the  two, 
and  possess,  in  their  proximity  to  the  great  foci  of  commercial  or 
manufacturing  industry,  in  improved  communications,  or  other 
favourable  circumstances,  some  advantages  which  more  than 
compensate  for  their  lower  degree  of  natural  fertility,  and  enable 
them  to  be  cultivated  not  only  at  no  greater  cost,  but  positively  at 
a  less  cost  than  the  rich,  and  yet  uncultivated,  and  though  distant, 
yet  easily  accessible  soils. 

Secondly,  that  even  if  we  suppose  what  is  barely  possible,  a 
population  necessarily  limited  to  a  particular  district,  of  which  all 
the  best  soils  are  in  cultivation,  and  that  the  increase  of  numbers 
makes  it  necessary  to  resort  to  inferior  soils  for  the  requisite 
supply  of  food,  still  it  must  be  recollected,  that  every  improve- 
ment in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  or  in  the  means  of  commu- 
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nication,  every  addition  to  the  efficiency  of  labour  or  capital  in 
any  branch  of  production,  counteracts  pro  tanto  the  tendency 
of  this  decreasing  fertility  of  the  soils  successively  brought  into 
cultivation,  to  diminish  the  gross  returns  of  industry,  and  lower 
profits  and  wages.  Now,  if  they  are  acquainted  with  any  country 
which  is  both  denied  the  resource  of  emigration,  and  in  which, 
also,  the  increase  of  population  habitually  takes  place  in  a  faster 
ratio  than  it  can  be  met  bv  any  improvements  that  are  at  the  same 
time  making  in  the  arts  of  production  — in  that  country  their  doc- 
trine may  be  true,  but  assuredly  that  country  is  not  Britain ;  nor 
b  it  probable  that  such  will  ever  be  her  situation.  In  this  country 
then,  it  is  not  that  the  increasing  demand  of  her  growing  popula- 
tion has  forced  the  cultivation  of  her  poorer  soils  at  a  continually 
augmented  cost,  —  it  is  that  her  increasing  powers  of  production, 
through  the  wonderfiil  industry  and  inventive  genius  of  her  inhab- 
itants, have  diminished  the  cost  of  raising  agricultural  produce, 
and  enabled  the  poorer  soils  to  be  brought  under  tillage  at  no 
greater  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital  than  was  required  to 
raise  the  same  amount  of  produce  on  the  superior  soils  before  — 
have  made  it  more  profitable  to  cultivate  these  poor  soils  near 
home  than  the  rich  soils  which  still  court  the  plough  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  thriving  markets  and  concentrated  industry  of 
the  mother  country.  The  additional  revenue  which  the  landed 
proprietors  have  derived  during  this  process,  so  far  from  having 
taken  place  through  a  decrease  in  the.  returns  to  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  the  soils  governing  prices,  and  consequently  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  the  rest  of  the  community,  have  been  caused  by  a  gradual 
increase  of  produce  from  all  gradations  of  soils,  and  by  successive 
improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  other  productive  arts,  —  cir- 
cumstances from  which  the  other  classes  of  society  have  necessarily 
profited  at  the  same  time  as,  and  unquestionably  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  landowners. 

All  this  we  have  said  before,*  yet  the  opposite  doctrine  has 
been  so  pompously  and  repeatedly  set  forth,  and  so  sedulously 

Sropaeated  bv  nearly  all  the  political  economists,  Ricardo,  Mill, 
l*CuTloch,  Malthus,  and  even  Seinor,  and  the  question  at  issue 
is  of  such  momentous  importance  to  the  future  prospects  of  man- 
kind and  the  principles  of  social  economy,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
dwelt  upon  and  elucidated  too  fully.  We  repeat,  then,  that  the 
improved  rent  which  arises  from  land  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  a  consequence,  not  of  any  stem  necessity  for  cultivating 
inferior  *soils  in  order  to  maintain  a  growing  population,  but  of 
the  concentration  which,  as  the  division  of  labour,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  wants,  and  the  mutual  dependence  of  the  members  of 

«  No  LXXXIX,  p.  104. 
VOL,  XLVI.  NO.  91.  — Q.R.  13 
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society  increase^  becomes  more  and  more  desirable,  and  renders  it 
more  projitahle^  in  other  words  less  expensive y  to  cultivate  the  soils 
of  inferior  natural  staple,  which  are  near  at  hand,  than  to  spread 
over  and  reduce  to  tillage  (in  the  same  manner  as  the  fertile  soils 
now  cultivated  were  originally  reduced )  those  that  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  great  centres  of  wealth  and  industry.  In  all  cases 
it  is  evident,  that  so  long  as  there  exist  soils  of  the  best  natural 
quality  unappropriated  and  uncultivated  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
so  long  can  the  difficulty,  in  the  way  of  supplying  an  increasing 
population  with  food,  never  amount  to  more  than  the  cost  of 
conveying  a  part  of  the  excessive  population  to  those  fertile 
soils,  and  fetching  the  surplus  produce  of  their  labour  upon  those 
soils  to  support  the  remainder  of  the  excess  at  home,  it  is,  cor- 
rectly speaking,  not  *  the  decreasing  fertility  of  the  home  soils,* 
but  the  increasing  distance  of  the  most  fertile  soils,  that  is  the  real 
impediment,  if  we  are  to  call  it  one,  to  be  got  over.  But  when 
we  consider  that  this  only  acts  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner,  and 
that  the  gradual  spreading  of  the  population  as  it  enlarges  itself 
may  obviate  the  whole  difficulty,  and  will  do  so,  in  a  state  of 
freedom,  unless  the  advantages  of  spreading  over  the  most  fertile 
soils  are  counterbalanced  by  still  greater  advantages  attending  the 
concentration  of  the  population  at  home  — and  also  that  every  im- 
provement in  the  facilities  of  communication,  in  the  efficiency  of 
agriculture,  or  of  the  other  arts  by  exchange  of  whose  products 
food  may  be  obtained  from  other  countries,  lessens  the  difficulty  pro 
tanto — it  must  appear  most  absurd  to  consider  it  as  any  real  and 
practical  difficulty  at  all,  and  that  to  call  it  *  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle,' to  talk  of  *  the  increasing  sterility  (!)  of  the  soil'  as  *sure, 
in  the  long  run,  to  overmatch  the  improvements  that  can  occur 
in  machinery  and  agriculture,  and  occasion  a  rise  of  prices  and  a 
corresponding  fall  of  profits,'* — is  to  make  a  Inigbear  of  a 
shadow. 

But  this  dreadful  obstacle  is  declared  by  the  Economists  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  cultivation  of  land,  and  Uo  form  an  important  and 
fundamental  distinction  between  agricultural,  and  commercial, 
and  manufacturing  industry.'  ...  *  In  manufactures,  the  worst 
machinery  is  first  set  in  motion,  and  every  day  its  powers  are  im- 
proved by  new  inventions,  and  it  is  rendered  capable  of  yielding 
a  creator  amount  of  produce  with  the  same  expense.'  .  .  'In 
agnculture,  on  the  contrary,  the  best  machines,  that  is,  the  best 
soils,  are  brought  first  into  use,  and  recourse  is  afterwards  had  to 
inferior  soils,  which  require  a  greater  expenditure  to  make  them 
jrield  the  same  supplies.'f     But  why  is  land  here  identified  with 

*  M<Culloch,  rrinciples  d(  Political  Economj.     Lait  ed.»  p.  488. 
t  Idem,  p    443.     8ee  also  Malthas,  iBoniry  into  tb«  Nature  aad  Pro«r«aa  of 
Ktnt,  p.  87.  ^ 
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machioery  ?  What  can  be  more  distinct  ?  Is  not  land  cultivated 
bj  machinery  ?  And  are  we  to  class  in  the  same  category  the 
plough  and  the  ploughed  field  ?  Nay,  is  not  a  pair  of  stockings 
raised  from  land,  just  as  much  as  a  loaf  of  bread,  —  machinery 
assisting  in  the  production  of  both  ?  The  Elconomists  are  in  the 
habit  of  referring  so  constantly  to  quarters  of  wheat  to  illustrate 
their  disquisitions  de  re  rtuticay  that  it  appears  they  must  have 
forgotten  that  land  produces  other  things  besides  wheat,  as,  for 
instance,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  coal,  iron,  metals,  timber,  and  other 
raw  materials,  upon  which  the  industry  of  the  artisan  is  exercised 
to  produce  what  are  loosely  called  manufactures,  just  as  the  in- 
dustry of  the  miller  and  baker  is  exercised  on  wheat  to  produce 
bread.  Will  they  deny  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  resort  to  inferior 
soils  for  increasing  the  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  as  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  to  deeper  mines  and  more  distant  forests  for 
procuring  additional  supplies  of  coal,  metals,  and  timber,  as  the 
demand  lor  manufactures  advances  with  the  growth  of  population  ? 
But  if  they  cannot  deny  this,  what  becomes  of  their  *  broad  and 
important  distinction  between  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industry'  ?  '  Here,'  it  might  be  said  by  some  shallow  reasoner, 
*  is  a  cause  at  work  in  the  increasing  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
materials  of  our  manufactures  and  machinery,  which  must  daily 
more  and  more  impede  the  progress  of  manufacturing  industry, 
and  finally  eat  up  all  profits.'  But  who,  except,  perhaps,  an  econo- 
mist, does  not  see  that  this  trifling  difficulty  is  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  improvements  that  are  continually  taking  place 
in  the  mode  of  cultivating  those  crops  which  form  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  our  manufactures  — in  the  contrivances  for  working  mines 
of  coai  and  metal  —  in  the  application  of  the  power  obtained  from 
coal  through  steam-machinery — in  the  processes  to  which  that 
power  is  applied  —  in  the  facilities  of  transporting  produce,  raw 
or  manufactured,  from  place  to  place  —  in  short,  by  all  the  addi- 
tional means  which  man  is  daily  obtaining  of  subjecting  matter  to 
the  gratification  of  his  wants  ?  And  is  it  not  equally  true  that  the 
same  circumstances  all  operate  to  diminish  the  trifling  impedi- 
ment which  is  placed  in  the  way  of  the  supply  of  food  also  to  an 
increasing  population,  through  the  necessity  of  resorting  either  to 
the  soils  of  inferior  natural  fertility  near  home,  or  to  those  of 
superior  natural  fertility  at  a  comparative  distance  ? 

If  our  readers  wish  to  see  the  errors  of  the  Ricardo  school  on 
this  subject  exposed  in  still  fuller  detail,  they  may  consult  Mr 
Jones's  most  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  various  pretended  proofs 
which  have  been  broueht  forward  in  coijfirmation  of  the  *  Theory 
of  Rent,'  such  as  the  fall  of  profits  which  usually  accompwiies  the 
advance  of  wealth  and  civilization,  and  consequently  the  increase 
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of  rents,  and  which  these  writers  insist  to  be  the  effect,  not  the 
mere  concomitant,  of  that  increase.* 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  chapter  in  Mr  Jones's  instructive 
work  is  one  in  which  he  demonstrates  that  the  interests  of  the 
landowners,  instead  of  being  opposed  to  those  of  the  other  classes 
of  society,  as  Ricardo  and  his  school  directly  afBrm,t  are  com- 
pletely identified  with  them,  and  ultimately  that  all  classes  have  a 
common  interest  in  each  other's  prosperity. 

'  If  indeed,'  be  says,  ^  the  being  in  a  position  to  derive  occasional  gain 
from  the  losses  of  others,  were  sufficient  to  characterize  any  class  of  so- 
ciety as  having  interests  in  permanent  hostility  with  those  of  their  coun- 
trymen, Mr  Ricardo,  to  be  consistent  and  just,  should  have  made  his  de- 
nunciation more  general,  and  included  in  it  both  the  capitalists  and  the 
labourers;  for  it  is  not  disputed  that  they  too  have,  each  of  thero,  occa- 
sionally, interests  which  are  adverse  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  communi- 
ty; and  that  wages  may  be  increased  by  a  decrease  of  profits,  and  profits 
swelled  by  the  decrease  of  wages,  as  certainly  as  rents  may  be  elevated 
by  encroachments  on  the  revenues  of  the  producing  classes.  But  if  we 
were  seriously  to  argue  thence,  that  the  interests  of  all  the  diflferent  class- 
es of  the  community  are  id  constant  and  perpetual  opposition  to  each 
other,  the  conclusion  would  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  most  unwary  in- 
quirer. The  fact  is,  that  the  prosperity  which  each  class  can  grasp  by 
the  depression  of  others,  is,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  limited  and  insecure. 
The  advantages  which  each  may  draw  from  sources  of  increasing  wealth, 
common  to  all,  or  at  least  injurious  to  none,  are  safe,  and  oapable  of  be- 
ing pushed  to  an  extent  of  which  the  limits  lie  beyond  our  experience  or 
means  of  calculation.  And  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  difierence  in  the 
social  position  of  the  landlords,  and  that  of  the  other  classes  which  com* 
pose  the  state. 

*  When  the  revenues  of  any  one  class  increase,  that  increase  may  in 
every  case  proceed  from  two  causes;  first,  from  an  invasion  of  the  revenues 
of  some  other  class,  the  aggregate  revenue  of  the  state  remaining  what  it 
was;  or  secondly,  from  iucreased  production,  leaving  the  revenues  of  all 
the  other  classes  untouched,  and  presenting  a  clear  addition  to  the  aggre- 
gate revenue  of  the  nation. 

*  A  little  consideration  will  show  us,  that  it  is  only  in  the  last,  that  is, 
the  most  advantageous  manner,  that  the  revenue  of  any  class  can  increase 
progresiively  and  securely  in  the  progress  of  nations.  We  will  trace  this 
truth,  first,  in  the  case  of  the  labourers  and  capitalists,  and  then  in  that  of 
the  landlords. 

*  The  productive  power  of  a  people  being  stationary,  wages  may 
increase,  we  know,  at  the  expense  of  profits;  or,  on  the  other  handf, 
with  the   advance  of  the   productive  powers  of  the  population,  wages 

**  Jones,  p.  255,  et  sabseq. 
+  Ricardo,  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a  Low  Price,  &c,  p.  20:  « It  follows,  then, 
that- the  interest  of  the  landlord  is  always  opposed  to  the  interests  of  every  otl^r  class 
of  the  communitv.* 
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maj  increase  while  profits  are  undiminished.  The  power  of  produc- 
tion being  stationary,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  show  how  small 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  will  produce  a  considerable  deprectsion 
of  profits  ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  supposing  the  capital  employed  to 
amount  to  fire  times  the  wages  paid,  an  addition  of  one  single  shilling  to 
every  10s  paid  as  wages,  would  lower  profits  firom  12  to  10  per  cent. 
In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  world,  the  further  progress  of  a  rise  of  wages, 
attended  by  such  an  effect,  would  soon  cease  to  be  possible.  Long 
be^re,  in  any  one  nation,  the  rate  of  profits  had,  in  the  course  of  such  a 
process,  been  reduced  to  one-half  their  actual  amount,  capital  would  flow 
abroad,  employment  become  more  scarce,  and  the  rise  of  wages  be 
stayed.  But  if  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  wages  be  accompanied  by  a 
corr^ponding  or  a  greater  increase  of  productive  power,  it  may  go  on 
indefinitely  without  any  deterioration,  possibly  with  an  increase,  of  the 
rate  of  profits,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the  capitali^s,  and  need  only 
cease  when  the  productive  powers  of  mankind  have  reached  their  ultimate 
limit.  It  is  then,  unquestionably,  a  momentary  advantage  to  the  labour- 
er, that  his  wages  should  increase  at  the  expense  of  the  profits  of  the 
capitalist.  But  his  interests,  and  those  of  the  capitalists,  are  not,  there- 
fm,  in  perpetual  opposition  ;  because  his  prosperity,  if  it  is  to  be  per- 
manent and  progressive,  can  only  exist  under  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  undiminished  means  and  revenues  of  his 
employers. 

^  In  like  manner,  the  productive  power  of  labour  being  stationary, 
the  rate  of  profits  may  rise  from  a  diminution  of  wages  ;  and  the 
capitalists  have,  therefore,  a  momentary  advantage  in  the  depression 
of  the  labouring  classes.  But  the  arrangements  of  Providence  are 
such,  that  their  great  and  permanent  interests  can  safely  rest  on  no 
such  gloomy  foundation.  As  the  poverty  and  degradation  of  the 
population  proceed,  the  productive  powers  of  the  labouring  classes, 
and,  after  a  certain  point,  the  security  of  property,  diminish.  We 
have  an  example  of  the  first  of  these  effects  in  the  ser&  of  eastern 
Europe,  and  of  the  last  in  Ireland.  The  serf  does  but  one-third  of 
the  labour  of  the  well-paid  freeman ;  and  the  Irish  peasant,  on  his 
low  wages,  works  little  better,  if  compared  either  with  the  English 
peasant  or  with  himself  when  less  depressed.  But  a  difference  of 
two-thirds  in  productive  power  will  alone  more  than  balance  any 
diflference  in  the  respective  rates  of  wages,  of  the  best,  and  of  the 
worst  paid  workmen  in  Europe.  The  English  capitaKsts  then  would 
lose  by  the  establishment  of  a  German  or  Irish  rate  of  wages,  if  their 
-workmen  were  to  be  replaced  by  a  race  as  listless  and  inefiicient  as 
German  boors  or  as  Irish  cottiers  in  their  actual  state  of  degradation. 
The  inefficiency  of  the  exertions  of  the  labouring  classes  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  circumstance  which  makes  a  low  and  decreasing  rate 
of  wages  un^vourable  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  capitalists. 
The  accumulation  of  large  masses  of  auxihary  capital  cannot  go  on  un- 
disturbed in  the  midst  of  a  degraded  and  turbulent  population  ;  and 
H   is  on  the  great  accumulation  of  such  capital,  relatively  to  the  num- 
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bers  of  the  population,  that  the  comparative  revenues  of  the  capitalists 
themselves,  and  their  station  and  influence  on  the  community,  depend.. 
In  England,  profits  are  low  and  wages  are  high,  but  in  no  part  of  the 
world  do  the  capitalists  form  so  prosperous  and  important  a  body. 
Their  revenue  exceeds  that  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  equals 
at  least  half  the  wages  of  labour.  If  English  wages  were  run  qown 
till  the  state  of  the  labourers  approached  that  of  the  Irish,  their  dis- 
content and  turbulence,  added  to  habits  of  reluctant  and  inefficient 
labour,  would  make  it  neither  profitable  nor  safe  to  employ  here  the 
mass  of  capital  at  present  used  in  production  ;  and  then,  in  spite  of 
a  rise  in  the  rate  of  profits,  the  masi  of  profits  realized,  and  the  re- 
venues, influence,  and  comparative  importance  of  the  owners  of  capital, 
must  ^ink  to  dimensions  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  other 
countries.  Although  the  capitalists,  therefore,  may  reap  a  momentary 
advantage  firom  the  depression  of  the  labourers,  yet  their  permanent 
prosperity  cannot  rest  on  such  a  basis.  To  proceed  securely  in  a  career 
of  increasing  wealth,  they  must  be  surrounded  by  workmen  whom  penury 
and  degradation  have  not  made  either  useless  instruments  of  production, 
or  dangerous  neighbours.  The  interests  of  the  capitalists  and  the  la- 
bourers, although  they  may  be  occasionally  in  apparent  opposition,  are 
substantially  and  permanently  in  perfect  harmony.  It  is  the  interest  of 
each  class  that  the  other  should  thrive,  and  that  additions  to  its  own 
revenue  should  be  derived  solely  firom  an  increase  in  the  productive 
powers  of  the  industry  of  the  country. 

^  The  position  of  the  landlords,  in  this  respect,  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  labourers  and  capitalists.  There  b  a  momentary  gain,  which  they 
may  snatch  from  the  depression  of  the  rest  of  the  community  ]  but 
they  are  not  excluded  firom  the  operation  of  that  just  and  benevolent 
law  of  Providence  which  knits  together  the  interests  of  society  by 
making  fleeting  and  limited  all  advances  in  the  revenues  of  any  class, 
which  rest  on  the  deprivation  of  others  ;  and  which  permits  a  career 
of  stable  and  indefinite  increase,  only  when  the  prosperity  attained  by 
one.  part  goes  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  all  parts  of  the  nation.  An 
advance  of  rents,  founded  solely  on  a  transfer  to  the  landlords  of  a 
portion  of  the  produce  before  enjoyed  by  the  productive  classes,  must 
diminish  what,  without  such  a  transfer,  would  have  been  the  joint 
amount  of  wages  and  profits.  Mr  Ricardo  and  his  school  contend 
that,  in  such  a  case,  the  revenue  of  the  productive  classes  would 
become  positively  less  than  it  was  before  ;  that  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  raw  produce  returned  to  given  quantities  of  capital  and 
labour  could  be  balanced  by  no  increase  in  the  efiects  of  non-agricul- 
tural industry ;  and  they  contend  further,  that  this  decrease  roust  fall 
exclusively  on  the  employers  of  labour,  and  diminish  the  rate  of  profit, 
which,  according  to  them,  must  vary  with  each  change  in  the  returns 
to  the  capital  last  employed  upon  the  land ;  on  which  returns  they 
state  the  rate  of  profits  to  be  exclusively  dependent.  Were  we  to 
concede  the  soundness  of  this  view  of  the  case,  it  would  at  once  be- 
come evident  how  very  limited  the  advantages  must  be  which  the 
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laiidkAdg  could  derive  from  such  a  cause.  When,  in  di£lerent  countries 
wiych  haye  an  easy  intercourse  with  each  other,  an  ordinary  rate  of 
profit  has  been  eetabhshed,  any  peculiar  cause  which  diminishes  that  rate 
m  any  one  country  has  a  tendency  to  drive  capital  to  others.  The  rate 
of  pirofit  in  England  rests  at  a  point  somewhat  below  that  of  neighbour- 
ing countries,  but  if  the  rate  be  depressed  below  this  inferior  point,  we 
know,  fiom  experience,  that  capital  begins  to  escape  very  rapidly.  A 
very  short  period,  therefore,  during  which  only  very  limited  effects  could 
be  produced,  must  put  an  entire  stop  to  a  rise  of  rents  founded  only  on 
a  continuous  fall  of  profits.  And  the  landlords  of  an  increasing  country 
would  soon  be  reduced  to  insignificance,  were  this  the  only  source  on 
which  they  could .  rely  for  the  advance  of  their  incomes,  as  the  numbers 
and  wealth  of  all  the  other  classes  were  sweUing  round  them. 

^  To  see,  however,  more  distinctly  that  the  actual  sources  of  the  in* 
crease  of  the  revenue  of  the  landlords  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
prosperity  and  undiminished  wealth  of  the  people,  we  must  not  confine 
ouraelves  to  so  imperfect  a  view  of  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  rents. 
A  diminution  in  the  share  of  producing  classes  in  the  produce  is,  as 
we  must  again  repeat,  certainly  a  possible,  but  as  certainly  only  a 
limited  and  very  rare  source  of  an  advance  of  the  revenues  of  the 
landlords  ;  that  gradual  increase  of  their  means,  which  keeps  pace  with 
the  rkbes  of  other  branches  of  the  community,  flows  from  healthier  and 
more  coptous  fountains. 

^  We  have  seen  that  the  accumulation  and  concentration  of  capital, 
and  its  gradually  increasing  efficiency  as  the  power  and  skill  of  man 
advance,  are  causes  of  increase  in  the  mass  of  rents  of  which  the  con- 
stant operation  is  established  by  the  same  laws  which  regulate  the 
productive  powers  of  die  earth,  and  the  progress  of  civilized  nations 
m  the  art  of  cultivating  it.  But  neither  the  increase  of  capital,  nor 
the  increase  of  agricultural  science  and  power,  can  be  rationally  ex- 
pected among  a  people,  the  augmentation  of  whose  numbers  is  at- 
tended at  every  step  by  an  invasion,  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  of 
the  interests  of  the  cultivating  classes.  A  rise  of  rents,  founded  on 
such  an  invasion,  if  it  is  injurious  to  the  people,  is  not  less  unfavour- 
able to  the  progress  of  the  revenue  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  :  it  pre- 
sents them  with  a  momentary  and  limited  profit,  while  it  destroys  the 
hopes  of  large  and  enduring  improvement.  We  saw,  when  examining 
die  different  classes  of  peasant-rents,  that  while  they  last,  the  depres- 
■on  of  the  cultivators  stops  the  progress  of  those  changes  in  the  mrms 
of  tenure  which  the  ease  and  interest  of  the  landlords  demand  shouki 
be  completed  as  fast  as  society  is  fit  for  them  ;  and  when  the  capitalist 
enters  on  the  scene  as  a  distinct  character,  it  is  obviously  the  in- 
terest of  the  proprietors  that  every  spot  of  ground  should  receive  the 
benefit  of  all  the  auxiliary  capital  which  the  wealth  of  the  country  can 
supply,  made  more  and  more  eflicient  by  all  the  skiU  and  power  which 
nteOect,  and  knowledge,  and  experience  can  create.  These  are 
soofcea  of  increased  rents  which  contain  within  themselves  no  caoset 
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of  stagnation  and  decay,  and  which,  for  an  indefinite  period,  may  c<m- 
tinue  to  buoy  up  the  revenues  and  influence  of  the  landed  body,  though 
the  numbers  and  wealth  of  the  other  classes  are  multiplying  rapidly 
around  them.  While  these  wholesome  causes  of  increasing  rents  are 
in  operation,  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  country,  we  have  aeen^ 
must  be  advancing,  the  territory  must  become  capable  of  supporting 
a  larger  population,  and  the  capital  and  revenue  of  that  larger  popu- 
lation must  receive  considerable  accessions.  The  circumstances,  there- 
fore, which  are  the  most  essential  to  the  continuous  prosperity  of  the 
landlords,  are  also  moSt  conducive  to  the  increasing  wealth  and  strength 
of  the  nation.  The  miserable  gains  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
wring  from  the  necessities  of  an  impoverished  people,  are  not  less  de- 
structive to  their  own  prospects  of  maintaining  a  permanent  and  pro- 
gressive advance  of  income,  than  the  same  gains  are  injurious  to  the 
producing  classes.  Like  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  then,  they 
have  an  mterest  in  diminishing  the  revenues  of  those  who  share  with 
them  the  produce  of  the  soil.  As  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  classes,  too, 
their  gains  from  such  a  diminution  are  limited,  scanty,  and  temporary  ; 
while  the  permanence  and  fiiU  development  of  their  prosperity  can  only 
be  secure  when  it  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  peofde  in 
wealth,  and  power,  and  skill. 

'  [t  was  an  error,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  there  is  anything  peculiar 
to  the  landlords  in  the  fact  that  they  have  occasionally  a  limited  interest 
opposed  to  that  of  the  other  bodies  which  compose  the  state.  It  was  a 
much  graver  error  which  led  men  to  teach  that  their  case  forms  an  ex- 
ception to  that  general  rule  of  Providence  which  makes  sterile  and 
evanescent  all  advantages  which  any  one  class  of  the  community  can 
gain  at  the  expense  of  the  others ;  that  they  alone  have  no  source  of 
prosperity  common  to  them  with  the  whole  population,  and  constitute  a 
class  marked  by  the  miserable  singularity  of  having  no  interests,  during 
the  progressive  advance  of  nationd  industry  and  wealth,  but  such  as  are 
hostile  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind.*  —  Jones  on  the  DiHribwtion 
of  Wealth,  pp.  288  —  297. 

'  The  erroneous  views  in  which  these  positions  originated,  pro- 
ceeded no  doubt  from  imperfect  observation  and  hasty  reasoning ; 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  they  were  prompted  by 
malignity,  or  put  in  circulation  to  create  mischief  But,  however  calm 
and  free  from  thought  of  evil  may  be  the  philosophy  from  which  false 
political  theories  are  engendered,  they  are  no  sooner  afloat  and  current 
in  the  world  than  they  necessarily  come  into  contact  with  prejudices 
and  passions  which  convert  them  into  sources  of  very  serious  delusions. 
Mistaken  views  and  excited  feelings  as  to  the  sources  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  like  those  which  have  lately  prevailed  in 
England,  have  a  doubly  bad  efliect.  They  lead  the  people  to  look 
with  jaundiced  and  angry  eyes  upon  augmentations  in  the  revenue  of 
the  proprietors,  which  are  in  truth  only  so  many  indications  and  effects 
of  a  great  and  most  desirable  increase  in  the  resources  of  the  country. 
And  when  discussions  have  arisen  as  to  practical  measures,  the  same 
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i  Yiews  and  feeliiigs  haye  evidently  senred^  first  to  oiake  one  party 
querulous  and  angry,  and  then  the  other,  as  if  in  self-defence,  suspicious 
and  reluctant.'  —  Idev^  pp.  304,  305. 

Mr  Jones  concludes  his  valuable  work  with  the  recapitulation 
of  the  one  great  truth  which  he  has  placed  on  the  sound  founda* 
tion  of  a  patient  and  copious  induction. 

^  Lino  one  poeition  of  society  ^  during  no  one  period  of  the  progress  of 
civiiizationj  do  the  real  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  cease  to  be 
identical  tttth  those  of  the  ctdlivatorsy  and  of  the  community  to  which 
they  both  belot^.  Bui  even  this  truth  itself,  if  the  views  which  I  have, 
wkn  some  labour,  arrived  at,  do  not  deceive  me,  will,  in  the  future 
progress  of  our  subject,  appear  to  be  included  in  one  yet  more  cheer- 
ing, because  more  comprehensive  ;  namely,  —  that  all  systems  are  es- 
sentially false  and  delusive,  which  suppose  that  the  permanent  cain 
and  advantage  of  any  one  class  of  the  community  can  be  founded  on 
the  loss  of  another  class  ;  because  the  same  Providence  which  has 
knit  together  the  afiections  and  sympathies  of  mankind,  by  so  many 
common  principles  of  action  and  sources  of  happiness,  has,  in*  perfect 
cooaisteucy  with  its  own  purposes,  so  arranged  the  economical  laws 
which  determine  the  social  condition  of  the  various  classes  of  commu* 
nities  of  men,  as  to  make  the  permanent  and  progressive  prosperity  of 
each,  essentially  dependent  on  the  common  advance  of  all.  — pp.  b^Q^ 
329. 

In  spite  of  the  length  of  these  extracts,  we  cannot  forbear  from 
quoting  another  passage,  in  which  the  author  contemplates  the 
bearing  of  his  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and  causes  of  retit  oa 
the  actual  position  of  England. 

^  It  is,  we  have  seen,  on  the  increasmg  wealth  and  progressive  skill 
of  the  agricultural  capitalist,  the  farmer,  that  the  steady  progress  of 
the  landed  body  is  dependent.  Not  a  step  can  be  made  in  agricul- 
ture, not  one  improvement,  not  a  single  portion  of  new  power  intro- 
duced into  the  art  of  cultivation,  which  does  not,  if  generally  adopted, 
by  its  unequal  efiects  over  the  surface  of  the  country,  raise  the  mass 
of  rents.  The  property  and  the  energy  and  mental  activity  of  the 
formers  are  thus  the  mainstay,  the  sole  permanent  reliance  of  the 
landlords.  Every  circumstance  which  diminishes  the  means,  the 
security,  or  the  hopefulness  and  energy  of  these  agents  of  cultivation, 
must  be  proportionably  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nropri* 
etors.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt,  that  if  the  changes  and  fluctua- 
tions, which  have  occurred  since  the  peace  had  not  cnppled  the  means 
and  damped  the  enterprise  of  the  farmers,  they  would,  by  spreading 
improved  modes  of  cultivation  to  large  districts,  as  yet  impervious  to 
them,  and  by  a  continuous  progress  of  power  and  skill,  have  produced 
a  considerable  mass  of  produce  rents  which  do  not  now  exist.  The 
non-existence  of  these  is  unquestionably  a  serious  and  gratuitous  roi^ 
fortune  to  the  proprietors  —  perhaps  the  greatest  they  have  experienced  ; 
for  had  it  not  occurred,  their  incomes,  in  spite  of  the  altered  circum^ 
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stances  of  the  country,  might  have  been  buoyed  up  to  something  like  their 
former  level. 

*  But  proprietors  do  not  suffer  alone,  when  the  national  progress  in 
developing  the  powers  of  its  soil  is  stayed  and  thwarted  by  the  farmers 
being  impoverished  and  disheartened.  The  non-agricultural  classes 
sufler  in  their  turn,  and  that  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  which  is  not 
the  less  (brmidable,  because  it  is  not  easy  accurately  to  track  the  loss  in 
its  progress  and  diffusion,  or  to  measure  its  precise  amount.  It  is  proba- 
ble, that  after  allowing  for  their  own  consumption,  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce bartered  by  the  agriculturists  with  the  non-agriculturists  is  not 
less  than  one  hundred  millions.  This  fact  is  well  adapted  to  show  the 
mutual  dependence  of  the  two  great  classes  of  the  state.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, that,  scared  by  losses  and  apprehensions,  the  farmers  withdraw 
one-fourth  of  their  annual  expenditure  from  the  task  of  cultivation.  This 
is  a  process,  which  every  one  acquainted  with  country  business  will 
know  might  be  quietly,  and  almost  imperceptibly  effected,  by  using  less 
labour,  or  by  farming  less  highly  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  a  propor- 
tionate diminution  in  production  were  to  follow,  and,  consequent  on  that, 
a  similar  diminution  in  the  home  traffic  between  the  agriculturists  and 
the  non-agriculturists,  the  decrease  in  the  demand  for  the  produce  of  the 
industry  of  these  last  would  be  considerably  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
decrease  of  demand  which  would  follow  the  destruction  of  one  half  the 
whole  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  case  either 
has  occurred,  or  is  likely  to  occur,  although  I  have  heard  some  strong 
opinions  on  that  subject  from  persons  well  entitled  to  be  listened  to  with 
attention  ;  but  an  effect  much  less  than  this,  would  unquestionably  be 
more  than  equal  to  the  sudden  and  complete  stoppage  of  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  our  export  trade;  and  an  effect  even  greater  than  this, 
would  certainly  follow  any  sudden  and  violent  attack  upon  the  means 
of  the  farmers.  The  results  of  any  decrease  in  the  domestic  demand 
would  be  spread  over  a  larger  surface,  and  would  therefore  be  less 
intensely  felt  on  any  one  point,  and  create  less  concentrated  clamour, 
than  the  results  of  a  decrease  to  a  similar  extent,  when  felt  in  the 
export  market  alone  ;  but  it  would  be  an  obvious  delusion  to  suppose, 
that  the  resources  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  body  of  non-agnculturists 
would  not  be  affected  to  precisely  the  same  extent  in  the  one  case  as  ia 
the  other. 

^  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  part  of  the  distress  which  seems  to 
have  lighted  from  some  mysterious  cause  on  many  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  imperceptible  contraction  of  this  part  of 
the  home  demand.  There  are  persons  doubtless  who  think,  that  any 
possible  reduction  of  home,  may  be  compensated  by  the  extension  of 
foreign  demand.  This,  in  practice,  is  only  true  to  a  certain  extent  ; 
but  this  question  would  provoke  discussion,  and  we  will  suppose  it  true 
to  any  extent.  Still  it  is  clear  that  foreign  demand  is  not  likely  to  be 
eaddenly  created,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  sudden  contractions  of 
the  domestic  traffic  ;  and  that  therefore  a  period  of  considerable  dis* 
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trM9  and  langour,  perhaps  rain  and  calamity,  must  follow  all  such 
contractions. 

^  It  b  the  evident  interest  of  the  non-agriculturists,  then,  that  whatever 
changes  take  place  in  foreign  demand,  the  home  market  should  be 
prosperous,  because  it  is  their  largest  market ;  and  that  it  shoukl  not 
vary,  because  such  variations  must  affect  their  own  prosperity.  If 
the  unchecked  career  -of  the  farmers  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
prosperous  fortunes  both  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  of  the  non- 
agn'cuhural  classes,  it  must  obviously  be  closely  connected  with  the 
prosperous  fortune  of  the  nation ;  and  no  plan  of  legislation  can  be 
sound  and  wise,  which  does  not  cautiously  avoid  any  measures  likely 
to  destroy  either  the  means  or  the  spirit  of  the  agricultural  capitalist. 
Now  considering  how  many  interests  are  bound  up  in  the  results  of 
wise  and  cautious  legislation,  whenever  the  interests  of  the  agricultural 
capitalists  are  concerned,  it  is  singularly  unlucky  that  such  a  question  as 
that  of  the  ^'  Corn-Laws"  should  exist,  which  seems  fated  never  to  be 
approached  without  provoking  an  augry  and  headlong  spirit  in  one  great 
divisioa  of  the  nation,  and  a  most  mischievous  temper  of  fear  and  de- 
pression in  the  other  division.  Yet  it  is  admitted,  that  in  the  present 
financial  situation  of  the  country,  corn-laws  of  some  description  must 
exist.  Nor  is  there  in  truth  any  great  dispute  about  the  main  principle  ; 
the  establishment  of  a  ''  protection  from  peculiar  burthens'^  is  what  sli 
profess  to  be  content  with. 

^  But  here  the  real  difficulty  of  the  question  begins  :  what  are  the 
peculiar  burthens  sustained  by  the  agriculturists  ?  and  it  is  because  I  can 
point  out  two  important  measures,  the  effecting  which  would  go  far  to 
remove  the  difficulty  of  deciding  this  question,  or  at  any  rate  would 
make  that  difficulty  less  decisive  and  important,  that  I  have  ventured  into 
this  digression. 

*  There  are  two  payments  made  by  the  farmer,  which,  while  they 
remain  in  their  present  state,  will  continue  to  confuse  the  subject  so 
much,  that  neither  party  to  the  discussion  is  likely  to  be  satisfied  ;  and 
these  are,  Tithes  and  Poor  Rates.  The  real  incidence  and  the  effects  of 
both  of  these,  we  shall  explain  more  at  large  when  speaking  of  taxation. 
The  incidence  of  tithes  is  certainly  in  every  particular  instance  a 
question  which  involves  some  statistical  difficulties  —  not  because  the 
principles  which  enable  us  to  determine  the  question  are  abstrase  or 
obscure,  but  because  that  incidence  is  different,  in  countries  differently 
circnmatanced  as  to  the  actual  position  and  state  of  their  agricultural 
population.  In  the  particular  case  of  England,  however,  —  in  the  first 
place  it  can  be  made  abundantly  clear,  that  tithes,  when  first  created, 
mast  have  been,  in  the  then  circumstances  of  the  English  populatbn, 
meant  to  act  as  a  rent-charge  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  seems 
agreed  on  all  hands,  not  only  that  tithes  should  be  put  upon  such  a 
looting  as  to  be  no  real  burthen  on  agriculture  ;  to  cause  no  addition 
to  the  growing  price  of  produce;  but  further,  that  they  should  be 
placed  upon  such  a  footing,  that  it  may  be  palpable  and  clear  to  all 
branches  and  classes  of  the  population  on  and  off  the  land^  that  they 
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are  not  euch  a  burthea,  aod  do  nol  cause  such  an  addition.  Now  lUi 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  general  commutation.  What  has  passed  in 
Parliament  may  be  taken  as  a  proof,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Church  are 
perfectly  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  adoption  of  any  rational  plan  of  tfak 
kind  :  should  the  legislature  set  about  the  task,  with  a  serious  conviction 
of  its  usefulness  and  importance,  and  intrust  the  execution  of  it  to  the 
hands  of  persons  acting  on  sound  views,  and  in  a  frank  and  honest  spirit 
of  conciUation,  its  very  few  difficulties  would  quickly  disappear.  On  the 
immense  importance  of  such  a  change  in  a  political  and  religious  as  well 
as  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge* 

^  The  poor-laws  present  a  much  more  pressing  and  alarming  maas 
of  evil,  as  they  do  also  much  more  serious  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  the  effects  of  the  poor-laws  as  a  mere  economical  evil,  as  afiect- 
ing  the  interests  and  calculations  of  the  farmer,  and  the  growing  prices 
of  com,  are  considerably  underrated.  These  laws  are,  first,  a  burthen 
the  direct  and  indirect  pressure  of  which,  it  is  difficult  for  the  farmer 
himself  to  calculate  ;  and  which  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  att 
cases  he  exaggerates  ;  and  in  the  next  place  they  form  a  nuich  more, 
a  very  much  tnore^  serious  addition  to  the  necessary  price  of  agricultural 
produce  in  England,  than  a  mere  arithmetical  calculation  would  lead  as 
to  conclude  they  did  :  and  they  do  this  because  their  pressure  is  un- 
equally distributed,  and  falls  by  far  the  most  heavily  on  those  poorer  soils, 
the  expense  of  cultivating  which  must,  in  the  long  run,  (abstracting  from 
the  efiects  of  foreign  importation,)  determine  the  average  prices  of  raw 
produce.  This  circumstance  alone  forms  a  sufficiently  urgent  reaaoa  for 
attempting  such  aherations  as  might  get  rid  of  this  unnatural,  and  certainlj 
not  desirable,  interference  with  the  level  of  English  prices. 

^But  all  merely  economical  considerations  really  sink  into  utter 
insignificance,  when  we.  turn  to  the  fearful  mass  of  moral  and  poli- 
tical  mischief  which  they  have  brought  into  action.*'  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  they  have  thorough)^  destroyed  the  hiqppiness  of  the 
agricultural  peasantry,  and  corrupted  their  habits  as  labourers  and  as 
men.  These  effects  have  shown  themselves  but  too  distinctly.  The 
late  disturbances  among  that  peasantry  only  sheer  ignorance  could 
attribute  to  any  peculiar  actual  pressure.  The  temper,  and  feelings,  and 
delusions  in  which  they  originated,  have  been  forming  fer  some  tiaae. 
The  outbreak  might  have  been  foreseen  by  all  (and  it  was  foreseen  by 
some)  familiar  with  the  practical  working  and  results  of  the  system  ;  and 
unless  that  system  be  annihilated,  or  at  least  essentially  and  fiuada- 
mentalJy  altered,  those  disturbances  will,  it  may  confidently  be  expeded 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  have  been  neither  the  last  nor  the  most 
dangerous.     And  still,  evil  and  dangerous  as  they  have  been,  they  were 

*  *  It  is  from  no  theoretical  views  that  I  speak,  but  from  an  intimate  and  anoredly 
a  most  painful  experience,  when  I  say  this.  I  ought,  however,  perhaps  to  mentioa» 
that  my  personal  experience  has  been  confined  to  the  agricnltaral  labourers,  and  t# 
the  counties  of  Kent  and  Susseji.' 
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oak  €ae  efibct  and  indicadoD  o£  the  miserably  distortei  and  imtatod 
feeftiags  0f  whtck  they  were  the  resnlt.  The  leniiation  of  the  ooontry  es 
liwi  aobjeot  has  been  had,  and  deserTes  unquestionably  much  of  ^  bteme 
which  has  been  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  those  who  have  administeredi 
its  regolatioBs.  But  neither,  certainly,  has  their  administration  bees 
UameleaB.  Bad  kw«  have  laid  the  Ibundatioa ;  aad  then,  someftimes 
by  bad  aaDageaoent  with  very  good  intentions,  and  sometimes  by  bad 
nanagemaat  with  very  questioniSile  intentions,  the  poor  have  graduaUf 
been  brooght  into  a  condition  in  which  they  are  led  to  attribute  unhe* 
sitatingfy  every  privation  and  evety  disappointmeBt  to  those  aeigUNMini 
onder  wliose  control  they  find  theofiseives,  and  who  are  to  t£em  tha 
visible.source  of  all  the  good  and  evil  of  their  lot.  When  aea  are  in 
liiB  position,  the  consecpienoes  are  most  fatal,  thoush  most  natural. 
Can  we  wonder  that  their  tempers  had  become  soared,  and  their  views 
of  what  is  reasooaUe  and  unreasonable,  of  what  is  right  and  wrongs 
perverted  ?  The  ftict  ie,  that  there  had  been  for  some  time  spreadinji^ 
through  this  class  of  our  population  an  angry  spirit  of  dislike  to  their 
immediate  supenora,  the  most  dangerous  gem  of  political  disorder ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  their  own  principles  and  habits  have  assumed  a 
diaracter  over  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  mourn  ;  which  far-seeing 
persons  may  easily  trace  back  to  causes  over  which  the  poor  tl^emselves 
had  no  control ;  Uit  which  is  extremely  ill  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
coofideace,  or  the  good-will,  or  forbearance  of  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  it;  and  tends  therefore  by  its  consequences  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  distrust  and  ill-will  between  the  labourers,  and  those  who  have 
the  maaagemeBt  of  them  and  of  their  fortunes. 

'  We  luive  had  from  these  causes  a  painful  instance  of  the  connexioB 
of  eooaonucal  and  moral  evil.  The  moral  havoc  has  indeed  been  com- 
plete. The  honesty  of  the  labourers,  their  self-respect,  their  value  for 
their  character  as  workmen,  all  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  in  lifo 
by  ^ood  conduct,  industry,  and  prudence  ;  their  sense  of  their  mutual 
duties  and  claims  as  par^s  and  chikh^n,  —  all  foelings  and  habits,  in 
short,  that  contribute  to  make  men  good  citizens  and  good  men,  have 
been  undermined  and  impaired,  or  utterly  destroyed. 

^  No  remedy  for  these  evils  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  deserves  the 
name  of  a  wise  and  statesmanlike  measure,  whkh  is  not  of  a  nature 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  offer  some  promise  of  bringing  healing 
aad  heakh  to  all  these  diseased  points.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a 
remedy  need  be  despaired  of ;  the  plan  of  using  allotments  of  land  for 
such  a  purpose  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  and  tried  to  enable  us 
to  judge  of  its  capabilities.  If  the  country  was  enabled,  by  the  neces- 
saiy  modifications  of  the  existing  laws,  and  by  some  new  ones,  to  adopt 
that  plan  efficiently  into  general  practice,  it  might  enable  the  agriculU 
tural  districts,  not  merely  to  palliate  the  actual  pressure,  the  threaten- 
ing danger,  from  the  poor-laws,  but  to  do  what  must  be  efiectually 
done,  if  the  moral  mischief  is  to  be  eradicated  ;  and  that  is,  to  annihi- 
late the  connexion  between  the  able-bodied  labourers  and  those  laws. 
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dtogether,  abd  forever.*  In  the  mean  time,  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
ezperiment  for  the  governors  of  a  state  so  situated,  to  fold  their  hands  and 
wait  for  what  is  to  happen  next.  The  slow,  and  too  oflen  perplexed  and 
thwarted  progress  of  mdividual  efforts,  can  lead  to  no  general  results  of 
sufficient  power  to  arrest  in  time  the  progress  of  the  moral  pestilence 
which  has  long  been  pursuing  our  footsteps,  and  is  already  breathing  on 
our  necks.  Legislation  must  be  resorted  to,  and  that,  comprehensive 
and  decisive,  as  the  occasion  demands  ;  but  carried  on  (it  need  hardly 
be  said)  in  a  spirit  as  calm  and  benevolent  as  it  is  firm  and  decided  :  and 
guided  ever,  it  may  be  hoped,  by  the  great  aim  of  promoting  the  comforts 
and  happiness  of  the  labouring  class,  as  the  best  and  surest  foundation  of 
the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  nation  at  large. 

^  I  must  add,  while  on  this  subject,  that  no  plan  for  extinguishing 
Che  claims  of  able-bodied  labourers  on  their  parishes,  wiU  appear  to 
me  either  just  or  expedient,  which  is  not  calculated  to  place  them,  not 
only  ultimately,  but  at  every  step  of  the  change,  in  a  position,  not 
merely  as  good  as  that  in  which  they  are  now,  but  better.  Without 
forgetting  or  palliating  their  actual  faults,  still  we  should  remenber,  that 
the  miserable  system  by  which  their  better  principles,  and  in  some 
measure  their  freedom  of  body  and  mind,  have  been  bartered  as  it  were 

Sieceme^  for  doles  from  the  poor-rate,  was  neither  devised  nor  desired 
y  them  ;*  and  it  will  be  in  vain  and  unjust  to  call  upon  them  to  make 
efibrts  to  disentangle  themselves  from  its  effects,  except  they  can  distinctly 
hee  that  it  is  not  risk  or  loss  or  sufforing,  but  gain  and  reward,  which  are 
{NToffered  to  them. 

*  It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  tithe  and  poor-laws  have  only  been 
considered  Here  as  bearing  on  the  general  question  of  the  corn-laws  ; 
and,  through  that  question,  on  the  harmony  of  the  agricultural  and 
non-agricultural  classes,  and  on  the  uninterrupted  perception,  by  both 
of  them,  of  their  common  and  inseparable  interests.  To  return  then 
more  distinctly  and  exclusively  to  this  point  of  view.  If  we  suppose 
the  tithes  commuted,  and  the  poor-rates  done  away  with,  or  reduced 
to  a  very  small  sum,  then  the  farmer,  in  estimating  his  peculiar  bur* 
thens,  would  be  relieved  from  a  feeling  of  indefinite  pressure,  and 
from  many  vague  fears  of  risk  and  loss,  which  are  kept  alive  and 
irritated  by  the  existence  of  those  payments  in  their  present  state. 
This  effected,  a  scale  of  duties  might .  probably  be  devised,  which ' 
should  be  both  fixed  and  moderate.     Till  this  is  done,  it  is  very  muck 

•  *  Individaa]  impressions  upon  a  sabject  of  such  mighty  national  importance.  I  am 
aware  do  and  ought  to  count  for  but  little  ;  but  as  I  have  been  led  to  the  subject,  it 
may  not  perhaps  be  presumptuous  to  slate,  that  my  own  observations  have  led  to  a 
■trong  belief,  that  such  a  plan  might  be  devised  and  carried  with  cheerfulness  and 
popularity  into  general  execution  ;  and  this,  with  very  desirable  economical,  as  well  aa 
moat  important  moral  and  political  effects.  And  that,  if  regulated  and  executed  under 
the  guidance  of  sound  views,  and  with  reasonable  precautions,  it  need  not  be  feared 
that  the  many  ^ood  effects  of  such  a  plan  would  be  marred  by  the  results  of  the  prin^ 
ciple  of  population,  or  be  neutralized  by  any  train  of  accompanying  evils.' 
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to  be  feared  that  no  corn-laws,  which  are  reaUy  equitable,  will  ever  appear 
to  the  farmer  to  give  him  sufficient  protection;  while  the  non-agricultural 
classes  will  be  but  too  easily  persuaded,  that  they  add  exorbitantly 
and  unjustly  to  the  price  of  provisions.  The  ceaseless  collision  of 
such  opinions,  will  necessarily  Keep  on  foot  hostile  and  angry  feelings, 
and  be  destructive  of  that  confidence  and  frank  co-operation  between  uie 
difierent  orders  and  classes  of  the  community,  without  which,  in  tiroes  of 
peril,  and  even  in  times  of  peace,  a  state  is  shorn  of  more  than  half  its 
strength. 

'  But  a  fixed  and  moderate  duty  permanently  established,  and  angi/ 
feelings  on  the  one  side,  and  exaggerated  fears  of  change  on  the  other, 
finally  quelled,  the  farmer  might  once  more  begin  gradually  to  accn^ 
nmlate,  and  gradually  to  find  new  modes  of  employing  fresh  quantities  of 
capital.  The  consequences  of  a  difiused  and  skilful  employment  of  such 
fit»h  farming  capital  have  already  been  pointed  out.  England  oflers  still 
a  large  field  fer  agricultural  enterprise  and  improvements.  The  best 
methods  of  cultivation  already  known,  extend  to  no  great  proportion  of 
her  surfece;  and  when  these  have  been  generally  difiused,  the  career  of 
the  cultivators  may  still  be  for  ages  progressive.  Superior  as  the  English 
agriculture  is,  there  are  many  indications  that  it  is  still  only  approaching, 
that  it  is  far  from  having  reached,  the  term  of  its  power.  The  introduc- 
tion of  mechanical  or  chemical  forces,  which  will  displace  much  of  the 
animal  power  now  used;  the  discovery  of  fresh  and  more  prolific  grasses 
and  vegetables  to  be  cultivated  by  the  plough  or  spade ;  the  gradual 
breaking  up  of  much  of  the  ground  over  which  cattle  now  roam;  the 
raistng  a  greater  proportion  of  the  more  valuable  crops,  which  contribute 
directly  or  indirectly  to  human  subsistence;  and  a  general  advance  in' the 
efficiency  of  the  many  aids  to  human  labour  used  by  the  husbandman; — 
these  are  all  improvements,  the  gradual  establishment  of  which  it  is  so 
fer  from  extravagant  to  expect,  that  it  is  perhaps  more  like  extravagance 
to  doubt  that  many  of  them  are  close  at  hand. 

'  One  effect  of  such  new  power  gained  by  agriculture,  will  unquestion- 
ably be  the  reclaiming  and  gradually  fertilizing  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  large  part  of  the  soil  of  the  country  which  is  now  unproductive:  and 
while  the  grappling  with  the  wild  land,  and  the  multiplication  of  means 
and  power  on  the  old,  are  going  on,  we  may,  judging  of  the  future  from 
the  past,  rationally  hope  that  the  power  of  agriculture  will  be  increasing, 
and  that  the  population  of  the  country  will  be  maintained  by  the  exertions 
of  a  diminished  proportion  of  its  laborious  hands.  It  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  it  is  hoped,  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  during  such  a  pro- 
gress, the  mass  of  rents  must  be  constantly  increasing.  In  a  country 
cultivated  by  formers,  with  every  forward  movement  of  the  people  in 
numbers,  wealth,  knowledge,  and  skill,  the  landed  body,  borne  up  b^  the 
swelling  wave,  will  be  lided  to  a  station  in  which  their  means  and  mflu- 
ence  ifnll  be  adapted  to  the  fresh  position  of  the  population.  The  causes 
of  this  advancement  are  deeply  seated  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
earth.     The  funds  which  support  it  are  injurious  to  no  class:  they 
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cannot  be  destroyed  or  lessened:  tiieir  existence  and  increase  are  seemed 
by  the  same  unfaiMng  laws  which  regulate  those  unequal  returns  which 
the  varied  surfiure  of  the  earth  must  ever  make  to  the  labouiB  becAowed 
upon  it.  The  enduring  interests  of  the  landed  proprietors  are  thus  india- 
sehibly  bound  up  and  connected  with  the  means,  the  enterprise,  and  the 
success  of  the  agricultural  capitalists.  Temporary  advantages  in  their 
bargains  with  their  tenantry,  or  in  their  arrangements  with  the  state,  are 
to  them  obfeds  necessarily  of  inferior,  sometimes  of  only  illusory  benefit 
The  fortunes,  the  station,  the  comparative  influence  and  means  of  thm 
<nder,  are  always  therefore  best  guarded  and  preserved  by  them,  when, 
keeping  aloof  fixHn  wM  that  may  embroil  or  hinder  the  general  progress  ti 
the  nation  in  wealth  and  skill,  they  use  their  individual  influence,  and 
their  political  functions,  to  promote  such  systems  only  of  national  policy 
and  finance  as  are  just  and  moderate;  likely,  therefore,  to  be  steady  and 
durable,  and  to  leave  a  firee  course  to  those  wln^some  causes  which 
promote  their  own  peculiar  interests,  only  as  identified  with  thoee  of  the 
nation.' — pp.  309 — 323. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  Mr  Jones,  he  will  not  suspect  ns  of 
tindervalaing  his  work,  after  the  full  extracts  we  have  made  fiom 
it,  if  we  recommend  him,  in  any  future  edition,  to  condense  his 
arguments,  several  of  which  are  many  times  repeated,  not  in  sub- 
stance only,  but  almost  in  the  same  words.  Perhaps  also  it  may 
with  soma  reason  be  objected,  that  while  devoting  an  entire 
irolume  to  the  subject  of  rents,  he  should  have  confined  himself 
exclusively  to  the  rent  of  land,  and  omitted  all  special  mention  of 
that  large  class  of  rents  which  arise  from  buildings  of  every  kind, 
mines,  quarries,  turf-bogs,  appropriated  fisheries,  fac.  No  doubt 
these  follow  the  same  laws  as  the  rent  of  land,  being  determined 
by  the  extent  of  the  demand,  as  compared  with  the  supply,  which 
is  more  or  less  afliected  by  monopoly.  But  there  are  some  strik- 
ing distinctions ;  and,  in  a  practical  review  of  rents,  it  is  strange 
that  this  class  should  have  been  overlooked. 

We  anticipate  much  information  from  the  promised  dissertations 
on  wages,  profits,  and  taxation,  which  are  to  form  the  matter  of 
the  remainmg  books  of  the  work.  But  we  have  also  our  mis-* 
givings  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  author  intends  to  treat  sonae 
of  the  important  questions  these  subjects  involve.  We  hope  we 
are  mistaken  in  the  inference  we  have  drawn  from  several  passages 
in  the  present  publication,  that  Mr  Jones  has  adopted  the  Mal- 
thusian  doctrine  of  population,  and  that  this  will  be  the  founda- 
tion of  his  opinions  respecting  the  regulating  cause  of  wages. 
We  trust  he  does  not  intend  to  reproduce  the  trite  fallacy  of  the 
wages  of  labour  depending  wholly  on  the  prudence  of  the  la- 
bourers themselves  in  limiting  their  own  numbers — that  doctrine 
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wbich  is  still  preached  to  them  in  the  publications  of  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  and  of  other  persons  laying  equal  chum  to 
profound  philosophy  and  extended  philanthropy.  The  one  great 
end  and  object  of  the  extension  of  education  is,  indeed,  by  many 
of  its  principal  advocates,  declared  to  be  the  imparting  to  the 
labouring  class  a  knowledge  of  this  arcanum.  We  need  not  go 
over  again,  in  this  place,  the  arguments  by  which  we  have  else- 
where shown  the  falsehood  and  the  cruelty  of  this  doctrine  — its 
falsehood,  because  nothing  can  be  more  untrue  than  that  the 
limitation  of  the  numbers  of  any  people  is  the  only,  or  the 
rational  way  of  rescuing  them  from  misery :  its  cruelty,  because 
it  aims  at  depriving  the  poor  of  the  principal  source  of  happiness 
within  their  reach,  the  domestic  affections  ;  and  because,  as  far  as 
it  succeeds  in  limiting  the  numbers  of  a  people,  so  far  it  interferes 
with  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  life  by  human  beings,  for 
whom  Providence  has  prepared  ample  space  and  means  of  sup- 
port, if  philosophers  and  governments  would  but  permit  them,  in 
obedience  to  His  command,  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  and  subdue  the  uttermost  parts  of  it  to  their 
purposes. 

We  call  upon  Mr  Jones,  and  such  as  still  persist  in  this  delu- 
sion, to  recollect  that  the  real  wages  of  the  mass  of  any  population 
must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  necessaries  of  life  (chiefly 
food)  they  can  obtain  by  their  labour ;  that  if  they  cannot  obtain 
a  full  and  complete  sufficiency  at  home,  we  know  that  they  can 
obtain  an  abundance  abroad,  either  by  carrying  out  their  stout 
muscles,  with  the  skill  and  knowledge  for  applying  them  to  advan- 
tage, which,  in  most  civilized  countries,  but  particularly  in  this, 
^ve  man  such  an  immense  command  over  nature,  to  other  lands 
of  luxuriant  fertility,  yet  lying  waste,  whence  they  can  procure 
supplies  of  necessaries  far  beyond  their  wants  ;  or,  by  employing 
these  same  powers  at  home  in  the  production  of  articles  which 
they  can  exchange  for  ^he  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  with 
the  inhabitants  oi  other  more  fertile  countries,  who  are  possessed 
of  a  redundancy  of  them; — in  two  words,  by  emigration  or 
importation  of  food  in  exchange  for  manufactures. 

if  then  any  population  does  experience  a  deficiency  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  it  can  only  be  that  one  or  both  of  these  two 
great  and  sure  avenues  of  supply  are  closed  against  it  by  the  im- 
perfect or  mistaken  arrangements  of  the  government,  which  must 
either  have  placed  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  free  exchange  of 
manufactures  (that  is,  of  labour)  for  food,  or  neglected  to  assist 
the  redundant  labourers  to  follow  the  demand  for  labour  wherever 
it  exists  over  the  world  —  a  pursuit  which  their  poverty  alone  dis- 
ables them  from  spontaneously  undertaking  without  assistance, 
VOL.  XLTI.   NO.   91. — Q.R.  15 
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To  advance  such  assistance,  is  as  clearly  and  decidedly  the  duty 
of  a  government  as  it  is  to  establish  those  laws  for  the  security  of 

f)roperty  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  which  prevent  the  starving 
abourer  from  relieving  himself,  though  at  the  expense  of  others. 
In  early  ages,  and  in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  when  the  skill, 
inventive  powers,  and  resources  of  man  were  at  so  low  an  ebb, 
that  his  daily  toil  could  scarcely  extract,  even  from  the  most  fertile 
soils,  more  than  a  sufficiency  for  his  daily  support,  there  might 
have  been  some  apparent,  though  certainly  no  just,  reason  for 
urging  the  restraint  of  his  numbers  ;  but  since  we  know  that  his 
natural  tendency  to  increase  is  not  a  whit  greater  now  than  it  was 
at  that  time,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  means  in  his  power 
of  subduing  the  soil  and  supplying  himself  thence  with  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life,  nave  been  multiplied  many  fold, 
and  rendered  incomparably  more  productive,  by  the  innumerable 
contrivances  which  his  ingenuity  has  brought  to  the  aid  of  his 
natural  powers,  it  is  something  too  much  to  say,  that  in  civilized 
countries,  and  in  thisy  above  all  others,  the  means  of  man  for 
procuring  subsistence  still  fall  short  of  meeting  his  tendency  to 
mcrease  in  numbers ! 

But  indeed,  why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  at  all  with  vague 
generalities,  and  questions  about  tendencies  ?  The  argument 
may  be  brought  within  very  narrow  limits.  Take  any  definite 
number  of  men,  with  their  families,  from  a  country  highly  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  like  this,  and  place  them  in  a  country  like 
Canada  or  New  South  Wales,  having  an  immense  extent  of  virein 
soils.  Will  any  one  dispute  that  they  can,  through  the  skill,  in- 
genuity, and  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  improved  production  which 
they  bring  with  them,  provide  subsistence  enough,  after  the  expi- 
ration of  a  twelvemonth,  not  only  to  support  themselves, but  to  meet 
every  possible  increase  in  their  numbers  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  ?  Will  any  one  deny,  that  they  can  produce  a  surplus 
beyond  this,  sufficient,  in  a  very  few  years,  to  repay  the  cost  of 
transporting  them  from  the  mother-country,  providing  them  with 
tools  and  seed,  and  maintaining  them  until  their  first  crops  are 
grown  ?  Lastly,  will  any  one  deny  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
capital  of  the  kind  required  for  this  object,  in  this  country,  or 
accessible  to  the  capitalists  of  this  country,  ready  to  be  advanced 
upon  sufficient  security,  and  imploring  such  or  any  enployment  ? 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  employment  of  capital  would,  in  any 
degree,  diminish  the  fund  left  in  the  mother-country  for  the 
employment  of  the  remaining  labour  there,  because  the  capital 
required  for  this  purpose  is  less,  much  less,  than  what  is  now 
vnproductively  consumed  here  in  keeping  the  surplus  population 
tb  idleness  ;  and  because,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  opening  of 
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a  new  avenue  for  the  profitable  employment  of  capital  in  the 
colonies,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  it  at  home,  would  cause  an 
immediate  mflux  of  an  equal  quantity  from  abroad,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  a  stoppage  of  the  actual  efflux  of  capital  now 
going  on  from  this  to  other  countries,  through  the  medium  of  the 
European  stock  market,  which  maintains  the  equilibrium  between 
the  supply  and  demand  of  capital,  just  as  the  Stock  Exchanee 
maintams  the  equilibrium  between  the  supply  and  demand  for 
the  precious  metals.  And  again,  if  this  were  not  enough,  the 
vacuum  would  be  speedily  filled  up  by  the  accumulation  of  new 
capital,  owing  to  the  increased  opportunities  of  employing  it  to 
advantage.  So  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  than  the 
notion  (unhappily  but  too  prevalent  among  those  who  make  a 
pretence  of  reasoning  upon  these  subjects),  that  the  abstraction 
of  any  quantity  of  capital  from  this  country  for  the  settlement  of 
its  surplus  population  in  the  colonies,  would  permanently,  or  eves 
temporarily,  diminish  the  fund  for  the  employment  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  population  at  home. 

*  If  these  positions  cannot  be  denied  —  and  we  do  not  see  how 
they  can,  by  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  redundant  condi- 
tion both  of  capital  and  labour  in  Britain,  and  with  the  equally 
abundant  resources  for  profitably  employing  that  capital  and 
labour  in  her  colonies  —  it  may  be  taken  ks  proved,  that  the  increase 
of  population  may,  by  pnident  and  well-conducted  arrangements 
on  the  part  of  government  (for  it  is  the  government  alone  that  can 
either  offer  the  necessary  securities  for  the  advance  of  the  capital, 
or  take  the  requisite  securities  for  its  repayment  by  the  settlers  or 
their  employers,  or  the  parishes  at  home  that  wish  to  get  rid  of 
them)  —  may,  we  repeat,  Be  supported  in  comfort  and  abundance, 
either  at  home,  or  in  colonial  settlements,  to  any  extent  to  which 
it  can  take  place.  And,  consequently,  not  only  does  all  necessity 
for  checking  such  increase  vanish,  but  the  attempt  to  impose  any 
check  whatever  upon  it  appears  in  the  light  of  a  most  impolitic 
negiect  of  the  means  of  increasing  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  empire  to  an  almost  unbounded  extent,  and  a  wanton  annihi- 
lation of  an  immense  mass  of  possible  happiness,  an  odious  and 
criminal  interference  to  intercept  the  blessings  of  this  life  pro- 
vided by  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  and,  may  we  not  add,  of  a  future 
existence  also,  from  an  extended  and  eventually  almost  unlimited 
number  of  human  beings  ? 

Should  any  of  our  readers  think  that  in  this,  or  in  former  papers 
on  congenerous  subjects,  we  have  dwelt  with  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness on  the  mistaken  views  of  the  political  economists,  and  that 
we  might  have  exposed  their  errors  and  inconsistencies  without 
employing  expressions  indicative  of  contempt  or  repugnance  (if 
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such  have  escaped  us )  towards  a  class  of  reasoners^  who,  doubt- 
less,  like  ourselves,  pursued  the  enquiry  after  truth  in  the  best 
way  they  could,  according  to  their  capacities,  and  free  from  sus- 
picion of  intentional  mischief,  —  we  intreat  them  to  recollect  that 
the  writers  in  question  stand  convicted,  not  merely  of  errors,  but 
of  crimes ;  for  surely  the  publication  of  opinions  taken  up  hastily 
upon  weak,  narrow,  and  imperfect  evidence  —  opinions  which, 
overthrowing,  as  they  did,  the  fundamental  principles  of  sympathy 
and  common  interest  that  knit  society  together,  could  not  but  be 
deeply  injurious  even  if  true,  —  does  amount  to  crime.  It  may 
truly  be  said  of  these  writers,  '  Nihil  quod  tetigerunt  non  inqui- 
navere.'  In  blundering  the  different  subjects  that  have  passed 
through  their  hands  —  rent,  profits,  wages,  population,  and  mo- 
rals —  ihey  have  not  merely  erred,  they  have  invariably,  and  with 
an  unhappy  pertinacity  in  error,  erred  on  the  wrong,  on  the  most 
mischievous  side. 

In  their  theory  of  rent,  they  have  insisted  that  landlords  can 
thrive  only  at  the  expense  of  the  public  at  large,  and  especially 
of  the  capitalists :  in  their  theory  of  profits,  they  have  declared 
that  capitalists  can  only  improve  their  circumstances  by  depressing 
those  of  the  labouring  and  most  numerous  class  :  in  their  theory 
of  wages,  they  have  maintained  that  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourers can  only  be  bettered  by  depriving  them  of  their  greatest 
happiness  and  their  only  consolation  under  trouble,  the  feelings 
of  the  husband  and  the  father :  in  their  theory  of  population,  they 
have  absolved  governments  from  all  responsibility  for  the  misery  of 
the  people  committed  to  their  care  :  and  in  their  theory  of  morab, 
they  have  impressed  on  the  poor,  that  the  legitimate  indulgence  of 
their  natural  affections  is  the  greatest  of  all  crimes,  —  on  the  rich, 
that  the  abandonment  of  the  poor  to  destitution  is  the  most  sacred  of 
all  duties.  In  one  and  all  of  their  arguments  they  have  studiously 
exhibited  the  interests  of  every  class  in  society  as  necessarily  at  per- 
petual variance  with  those  of  every  other  class !  And  are  the  per- 
verse and  unwearied  propagators  of  such  doctrines  as  these,  hap- 
pily as  false  as  they  are  mischievous,  but  surely  no  less  mischievous 
than  false,  to  be  exempted  from  reproof  1  Must  the  same  bland 
and  gentle  suavity  of  correction  be  applied  to  them  with  which 
the  harmless  reveries  of  a  Bentham  may  be  with  safety  noticed  ? 
Could  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fatal  tendency  of  their  own  argu- 
ments ?  Were  they  not  bound  to  sift  and  examine  their  accuracy 
with  the  most  cautious  and  pains-taking  anxiety,  and  pause  long 
before  they  published,  literally  ex  cathedrd,  and,  in  the  tone  of 
oracular  authority,  recommended  for  the  guidance  of  legislators 
and  statesmen,  principles  which,  if  credited  by  the  public,  would 
place  all  its  classes  ip  perpetual  and  deadly  hostility ;  and,  if  acte4 
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upon  by  statesmen ,  would  subvert  society  from  its  foundatiouy 
and  go  nigh  to  extinguish  (unless  a  merciful  Providence  interfered) 
the  whole  human  race  ?  Had  they  used  this  necessary  caution, 
could  they  have  given  publication  to  such  bare,  crude,  transparent 
ffdkicies?  And  not  having  done  so,  are  they  to  be  free  from 
censure? 

We  are  the  very  last  persons  that  would  exercise  an  unsparing 
severity,  and  refuse  to  make  due  allowance  for  misapprehension, 
ignorance,  blindness,  and  apparent  goodness  of  intention.  But 
lenity  of  this  sort,  however  natural  to  us,  becomes  dangerous  and 
criminal  if  carried  too  far.  The  drunkard,  the  thief,  and  the  mur- 
derer, have  likewise  their  many  and  strongly  palliative  circum- 
stances to  plead  in  their  excuse.  If  we  could  follow  the  worst 
criminal  from  the  cradle  to  the  scaffold,  and  make  due  allowance 
for  the  violent  passions  he  inherits  with  his  blood,  the  depraved 
example  of  hb  parents  and  early  companions,  his  education  in 
crime,  and  all  the  other  circumstances  beyond  his  control  which 
led  him  gradually  onwards  in  his  career  of  guilt — we  should  be 
almost  tempted  to  absolve  him  from  responsibility.  But  this  must 
not  be.  The  moral  character  of  an  action,  or  a  publication,  is  to 
be  determined  only  by  its  tendency  to  injure  or  to  benefit  society; 
and  by  this  test  the  Political  Economist  must  submit  to  be  tried 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  thief 

Nor  when  we  look  to  the  tone  and  bearing  of  these  writers 
themselves,  do  we  find  them  so  amiably  mild  and  diffident,  so 
lenient  in  their  treatment  of  what  they  consider  the  errors  of 
others,  as  to  claim  the  exercise  of  a  similar  indulgence  from  others 
towards  them.  Their  anonymous  publications,  in  particular,* 
have  many  of  them  been  characterized  by  a  dictatorial  dogmatism 
in  the  delivery  of  their  peculiar  opinions,  and  a  strain  of  low, 
coarse,  and  violent  invective  against  those  who  hesitate  to  assent 
to  them,  only  to  be  rivalled  by  the  egregious  shallowness  and 
falsehood  of  the  positions  that  have  been  thus  fitly  supported. 

In  vindication  then  of  ourselves  we  assert,  and  beg  our  readers 
in  justice  to  us  to  believe,  that  in  the  review  we  have  taken  of  these 
mischievous  fallacies,  far  from  indulging  in  an  excess  of  uncalled 
for  vituperation,  we  have  been  encaged  in  a  constant  and  difficult 
struggle  to  restrain  our  feelings  of  indignation  and  abhorrence  at 
the  cool  and  phlegmatic  effrontery  with  which  the  most  revolting, 
the  most  injurious,  as  well  as,  happily,  the  most  unfounded  and 
irrational  doctrines  have  been  over  and  over  again  promulgated  as  the 
*  Principles  of  the  Science  of  Political  Economy.' 

*  We  allude  to  several  of  the  articles  on  Political  Economy,  the  Corn-Laws,  kc, 
in  the  Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Reviews  of  the  last  ten  years,  p&rticularly  in  the 
latter. 
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Art.  V. — The  Life  of  Richard  Bentley,  D.  D.,  Master  of  Trinity 
College^  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.     By  James  Henry  Monk,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Peter- 

f    borough,  (now  Bishop  of  Gloucester.)     London.     1830. 

X  HG  life  of  a  scholar  in  general  possesses  less  general  interest 
than  any  other  volume  of  biography  ;  not  merely  as  being  usu- 
ally uneventfiil,  the  quiet  and  monotonous  coui*se  of  a  recluse 
student,  chiefly  passed  within  the  peaceful  precincts  of  a  great 
library  ;  but  as,  for  the  most  part,  little  characteristic  of  the  a^e 
or  state  of  society  in  which  its  days  may  have  elapsed.  The  great 
writer  of  each  particular  period  is  the  image  and  representative  of 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  during  his  own  age.     The  popular 

Eoet  (it  is  essential,  if  not  to  his  greatness,  at  least  to  his  popu- 
irity)  embodies  the  passions  and  feelings  of  his  time  ;  he  is  the 
perpetual  record  of  the  tone  of  thought,  of  taste,  of  imaginative 
excitement  prevalent  in  his  own  country  and  during  his  own  day : 
the  political  writer,  the  orator,  the  divine,  even  the  historian, 
although  he  may  not,  like  Clarendon  or  Burnet,  relate  contempo- 
rary events,  bear  the  same  strong  impress  of  the  time  in  which 
they  have  lived  ;  to  have  influenced  their  own  age  they  must  have 
been  full  of  its  spirit.  There  is  always  a  strong  reciprocal  action 
and  reaction  of  the  popular  mind  on  the  literature,  as  well  as  of 
the  literature  on  the  public  mind ;  it  is  at  once  an  exciting  cause 
and  the  living  expression  of  the  events,  the  manners,  the  character 
of  each  separate  period  of  history.  Hence  the  life,  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  the  successful  author,  are  full  of  historic  instruction 
and  interest ;  whether  he  has  mingled  much  or  little  with  the  poli- 
tical, or  religious,  or  literary  factions  of  his  day ;  whether  a  busy 
actor,  or  a  calm  and  remote  observer  of  the  vicissitudes  around 
him ;  whether  he  has  been  born  to  honours,  had  honours  thrust 
upon  him,  or  forced  his  way  upward  through  the  difficulties  of 
humble  birth  or  poverty;  the  slower  rapid  cultivation  anddevelope- 
ment  of  his  faculties  under  favourable  or  adverse  circumstances, 
the  secret  of  his  success,  the  manner  in  which  he  has  risen  to  fame, 
the  power  or  the  art  by  which  he  has  obtained  or  preserved  hb 
hold  on  the  public  mind,  the  patronage  which  has  encouraged  or 
enervated,  the  neglect  which  has  chilled  or  strung  to  more  vigorous 
exertion,  his  friendships,  and  jealousies,  and  enmities,  all  are  full 
of.information,  if  not  of  amusement :  so  that  often  the  most  lively 
and  distinct  history  of  some  particular  period  is  to  be  found  in  the 
bic^raphy  of  some  distinguished  man  of  letters. 

The  scholar  alone  belongs  to  another  age — a  diflierent  race ;  he 
is  entirely  abstracted 'from  the  present,  and  lives  only  in  the  past. 
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From  him  we  collect  little  more  than  the  actual  state  of  classical 
learning  in  his  day,  not  even  its  degree  of  influence  on  the  public 
mind  ;  his  passions^  his  emulations,  the  incidental  touches  of  his 
personal  character,  are  struck  out  in  collision  with  the  few  of  his 
own  secluded  caste  ;  they  receive  no  colouring  from,  they  impart 
no  colour  to,  the  general  state  of  thought  and  feeling.  Though 
we  most  readily  acknowledge  that  the  greater  amenity  of  modem 
manners  has  in  general  softened  the  tone  of  learned  controversy, 
yet  the  rudeness  and  asperity  of  other  times  lingered  long  with 
the  classical  critic ;  he  was  the  last  to  adopt  the  milder  language 
which  prevailed  in  other  departments  of  literature. 

Even  the  correspondence  of  a  scholar,  which,  in  the  case  of 
other  authors,  is  full,  if  not  of  the  incidents  of  his  time,  at  least 
of  literary  anecdote,  is  commonly  dead  and  barren ;  all  that  is 
valuable  has  found  its  way  into  the  most  recent  and  improved  edi- 
tions of  the  ancient  authors,  the  rest  relates  to  discussions  long 
obsolete,  and  controversies  for  ever  set  at  rest.  In  short,  to  the 
reneral  reader,  we  know  no  subject  which  we  should  so  utterly 
despair  of  rendering  interesting  or  attractive,  as  the  life  of  one 
of  that  laborious  and  useful  class,  whose  name  perhaps  has  been 
highly  celebrated  in  his  day,  and  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of  the 
greatest  value,  correct  and  well  illustrated  editions  of  the  best 
writers  of  antiquity. 

The  biography  of  Bentley  is  an  exception  to  this  general  prin- 
ciple. No  one  can  complain  of  want  of  incident  in  a  life  which 
was  one  long  feud,  and  almost  one  endless  lawsuit :  although  these 
incidents  may  have  taken  place  in  a  narrow  sphere,  and  the  Uni- 
versity politics  of  the  past  century  may  awaken  but  little  curiosity, 
there  is  something  in  the  character  of  the  man  ;  his  dauntless  self- 
confidence  and  immeasurable  contempt  for  his  adversaries ;  his 
inflexible  determination  ;  his  singular  address  and  fertility  of  re- 
source ;  his  invincible  propensity  for  plunging  into  diflBculties,and 
consummate  dexterity  in  extricating  himself,  that  give  a  kind  of 
interest,  and  almost  dignity,  to  the  unimportant  squabbles  in  which 
his  whole  life  was  engaged.     Although  — 

iBstuat  infeUx  angusto  in  limite  — 
in  a  wider  sphere,  in  times  and  under  circumstances  more  suited 
to  develope  the  ambition  of  a  domineering  churchman,  the  despot 
of  Trinity  College  might  have  swollen  into  a  Wolsey  or  a  Hilde- 
brand ;  the  fiery  spirit  which  wasted  itself,  in  keeping  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  a  perpetual  ferment,  and  disturbing  the  classical 
repose  of  its  peaceful  fellows,  might,  like  another  De  Retz,  have 
embroiled  the  afiairs  of  a  great  nation,  and  ministered  constant 
agitation  to  the  populace  of  a  turbulent  and  lawless  capital. 

Nor  is  the  life  of  Bentley  less  characteristic  of  his  times ;  it 
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is  marked  in  every  page  with  the  impress  of  a  period  when  the 
nation  was  split  into  two  fierce  contending  factions,  arrayed  against 
each  other  on  every  question  of  literature  as  well  as  of  politics, 
in  a  spirit  of  zealous  partizanship  unparalleled  even  in  our  own 
age  ;  so  that  the  most  abstruse  question  of  scholarship,  the  authen- 
ticity of  certain  worthless  epistles  attributed  to  an  ancient  Sicilian 
king,  became  a  controversy,  about  which  Whig  and  Tory  ranged 
themselves  under  the  opposing  banners.  How  remarkably  the  po- 
litical changes  of  the  times  influenced  the  incidents  of  Bentley's 
life  will  hereafter  appear  ;  and  we  trust  that  we  may  attribute  to 
the  strong  and  constant  excitement  which  then  absorbed  the  pub- 
lic mind,  some  part  of  the  indifference  with  which  the  nation  in 
general  seems  to  have  looked  on  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  an 
eminent  churchman,  the  head  of  the  most  splendidly  endowed  and 
most  distinguished  society  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  living 
in  a  state  of  implacable  warfare  with  almost  all  around  him  ;  one 
of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Christianity,  one  who  laid  claim  to  the 
highest  rewards  of  his  profession,  the  unquestioned  meed  of  his 
unrivalled  abilities  and  knowledge,  so  utterly  devoid  of  the  real 
and  intrinsic  graces  of  the  Christian  character. 

Even  if  addressed  to  none  but  scholars,  the  life  of  Bentley 
ought  to  have  been  written  ;  it  was  an  homage  due  from  those 
who  could  best  appreciate  his  powers  and  his  services,  to  the 
unrivalled  sagacity,  the  unequalled  attainments,  the  unwearied  in- 
dustry of  the  father  of  the  present  great  school  of  classical  criti- 
cism ;  for  even  the  eccentricities  of  Bentley  often  throw  more 
light  on  a  dark  and  abstruse  question  than  the  steady  and  regular 
course  of  others ;  but,  abounding  as  it  does  with  more  genend 
interest,  we  may  wonder  that  the  task  has  been  reserved  for 
his  present  biographer ;  —  our  wonder,  however,  will  be  unmingled 
with  regret.  Besides  his  eminent  qualifications  as  a  scholar,  the 
connexion  of  Dr  Monk  with  the  University  of  Cambridge,  more 
particularly  with  Trinity  College,  has  given  him  advantages  of 
which  he  has  amply  availed  himself;  he  has  wound  his  way 
through  the  intricacies  of  Bentley's  feuds  and  litigations  with  great 
skill  and  clearness.  Above  all,  he  has  maintained  throughout  a 
tone  of  honesty  and  candour  from  which  his  natural  reverence  for 
the  unequalled  erudition  of  the  great  scholar  has  never  tempted 
him  to  depart.  He  shows  too  much  judgment,  as  well  as  too 
high  a  tone  of  moral  and  religious  feeling,  to  condescend  to  pal- 
liate the  grievous  defects  in  the  character,  while  he  does  ample 
justice  to  the  powers  and  the  extraordinary  attainments,  of  hb 
nero.  The  style  is,  in  general,  plain  and  masculine  ;  if  sometimes 
negligent,  and  at  others  over  elaborate,  its  ordinary  tone  is  that  of 
a  writer  of  strong  sense,  and  of  elegant  and  soholarlike  accom- 
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plishment.  The  high  opinioD  which  we  entertain  of  the  Life  of 
Bentley  must  be  our  apology  for  our  somewhat  tardy  notice;  un- 
der the  pressure  of  subjects  of  more  immediate  aud  stirring  in- 
terest, it  was  safer  to  postpone  the  examination  of  a  work  of 
standard  merit,  and  whose  existence  we  might  venture  to  ensure, 
than  of  others  on  whose  ephemeral  existence  the  *  tomb  of  the 
Capulets'  might  have  closed,  if  we  had  run  the  risk  of  more  than 
ordinary  delay. 

£ichard  Bentley  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  yeoman  of  Oulton, 
near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire.  Cumberland,  his  grandson,  indig- 
nantly refuted  what,  to  his  '  gentle  ears,'  sounded  like  a  reproach, 
bis  descent  from  '  a  tanner  or  a  blacksmith.'  In  those  days  it  was 
mach  more  usual  for  the  learned  professions  to  recruit  their  ranks 
from  the  respectable  class  of  independent  farmers  than  at  present. 
On  one  hand,  these  professions  are  so  over  crowded  with  candi- 
dates of  higher  connexions  and  of  better  hopes ;  on  the  other, 
mercantile  pursuits  offer  so  much  more  various  and  so  much  greater 
advantages,  that  the  old  ambition  of  having  a  son  'a  scholar'  has 
rapidly  ^iven  place  to  that  of  having  him  a  flourishing  trader,  or 
even  a  nch  jand  influential  attorney.  Among  the  sober  and  happy 
peasantry  of  Scotland,  this  respect  for  the  proverbial  ^  excellency 
of  learning'  still  maintains  a  lingering  hold  on  the  mind ;  but,  in 
England,  the  possession,  if  not  of  l)ouse  and  land,  at  least  of  an 
increasing  capital,  and  steady  thriving  business,  is  much  more  fre- 
quently the  utmost  visionary  height  to  which  the  hopes  of  the 
substantial  yeoman  elevate  the  more  promising  branches  of  his 
family.  Bentley  received  his  early  education  at  the  Grammar 
School  of  Wakefield.  Of  Jeremiah  Boulton  and  John  Baskervyle, 
under  whom,  especially  the  latter,  he  received  his  first  initiation 
in  classical  literature,  the  industry  of  Dr  Monk  has  been  able  to 
discover  nothing  worthy  of  record  ;  although  to  *  this  school  be- 
longs the  singular  distinction  of  having  produced  two  scholars  who 
held  the  oflice  of  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  their  respec- 
tive universities  at  the  same  time.  John  Potter,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  who  filled  the  theological  chair  at  Oxford, 
when  Bentley  was  chosen  to  the  same  post  at  Cambridge,  was 
sent  from  Wakefield  to  University  College.'  This  is  more  re- 
markable, as  the  rise  of  these  two  eminent  men  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  unconnected.  It  has  not  rarely  happened  that  the 
success  of  one  distinguished  scholar  has  contributed  not  merely  to 
the  fame,  but  the  advantage  even  of  an  obscure  school,  from  that 
natural  and  honourable  feeling  ascribed  to  Bentley  ;  *  For  the 
place  of  his  education,  Bentley  testified  throughout  life  the 
greatest  attachment,  and  extended  to  persons  coming  from  that 
seminary  his  encouragement  and  patronage.'     How  many  havo 
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owed  their  success  in  Hfe,  at  least  the  opportunity  of  distinguisli- 
ing  themselves,  to  this  kind  of  school  clanship  ! 

From  Wakefield,  Bentley  passed  to  St  John's  College,  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  little  is  known  of  his  studies,  excepting  that  even  at 
that  early  period  he  seems  to  have  struck  out  some  of  his  most 
valuable  discoveries  in  the  metre  of  the  Latin  poets  ;  and  that, 
while  he  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  disciple  of  the  worst  style 
of  English  poetry,  he  had  the  advantage  of  studying  in  the  noblest 
school  of  English  science.  He  was  guilty  of  some  indifierent 
verses  in  the  falsest  taste  of  Cowley  ;  nor,  on  the  whole,  can  we 
venture  to  regret,  as  may  sometimes  have  been  the  case,  that  in 
eaining  a  great  scholar,  we  may  have  lost  a  great  poet.  The 
higher,  the  imaginative  range  of  poetry,  the  mind  of  Bentley  seefBS 
to  have  been  not  merely  incapable  of  composing,  but  of  conceiv- 
ing or  comprehending  ;  felicitous  as  he  is  in  catching  the  intimate 
spirit,  and  correcting  with  the  utmost  taste,  the  common-life,  and 
common  sense  verses  of  the  later  Greek  comedians,  of  Terence, 
and  of  the  Epistles  and  Satires  of  Horace — in  his  alterations  of 
the  Odes  of  the  Latin  lyrist,  by  no  means  of  a  bold  or  highly 
fervid  style,  we  think  that  we  detect  that  coldness  and  barrenness 
of  imagination  —  that  deadness  of  poetic  feeling,  which  so  utterly 
disqualified  him  for  the  task  which  he  assumed  in  evil  hour, 
that  of  editor  of  Milton.  But  to  such  a  mind  as  Bentley's,  the 
more  coneenial  advantage  of  hearing  the  lectures  of  Newton,  then 
Lucasian  Frofessor,  must  have  been  inestimable.  Though  never 
distinguished  by  mathematical  or  scientific  attainment,  the  works 
of  Bentley,  more  particularly  his  Boyle  Lectures,  are  good  evi- 
dence that  he  had  drank  deep  from  that  fountain  of  knowledge, 
which  was  but  beginning  to  pour  forth  its  inexhaustible  trea- 
sures. The  college  jealousies  and  attachments  of  Bentley,  as 
well  as  his  studies,  had  probably  some  influence  on  his  future 
life.  The  rancour  with  which  in  his  after  days  he  was  attacked 
by  Johnson,*  one  of  the  fiercest,  as  well  as  the  most  successful  of 
his  assailants,  Dr  Monk  traces,  with  great  probability,  to  some 
personal  collision  or  jealousy  in  youth;  while  his  first  engage- 
ment in  controversy  was  in  a  great  degree  connected  vrith  another 
of  his  contemporaries,  the  then  celebrated,  but  now  almost  forgot«» 
ten  (except  for  the  immortal  satire  of  Swift)  William  Wotton. 
This  youthful  prodigy  of  learning,  *  who  at  six  years  of  age  was 
able  to  read  and  translate  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  ;  to  which, 
at  seven,  he  added  some  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Sjrtiac;  who 
was  pronounced,  at  ten  years  old,  the  equal  of  Hanmiond  and 
Grotius,'  may  have  been  glad  to  retire,  in  his  great  contest,  be- 
hind the  more  ample  shield  of  his  far  less  early  gifted,  but  as  far 

*  TIm  author  of  <  ArirtirtliM  Ami-Beatlaianiii.' 
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more  Tigorous  and  richly  accomplished,  friend  and  protector.  On 
account  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  fellowships  of  St  John's, 
Bentley  failed  in  obtaining,  at  that  time,  a  permanent  establish- 
Biefit  in  the  University  ;  he  retired  to  the  obscure  situation  and 
bumble  employment  of  schoolmaster  in  a  sm^Il  town  in  Lin- 
colnshire. Foitunately  for  the  world  of  letters,  as  well  as  for 
Bentley  himself,  perhaps  for  the  peace  of  the  good  town  of  Spald- 
ingy  (where  it  is  not  unamusing  to  imagine  the  restless  and  am- 
bitious spirit  of  Bentley  fretting  itself  against  the  bars  of  his 
Barrow  cage,)  Bentley  was  invited  to  accept  the  office  of  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Stillingfleet,  then  dean  of  St  Paul's,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester.  The  advantages  of  this  con- 
nexion to  both  parties,  and  its  influence  on  Bentley's  future  life, 
were  of  great  importance.  Stillingfleet  was  of  the  highest  order 
of  English  divines — learned,  rational,  moderate  :  at  the  great  crisis 
of  the  Revolution,  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  that 
party  which  resisted  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
high  station  which  he  held  brought  him  into  close  connexion 
with  the  great  Whig  leaders.  In  the  active  controversies  in  which 
Stillingfleet  was  engaged,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  but  that 
Bentley  was  of  considerable  service  to  his  patron  ;  while  to  the 
young  scholar,  the  command  of  Stillingfleet's  library,  described  as 
one  of  the  best  private  collections,  and  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  r(ic<»nmended  as  a  purchase  to  the  Crown,  was  an  invaluable 
privilege;  and  the  society  to  which  he  must  have  been  admitted, 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  his  patron,  probably  flxed  the  bias  of 
Bentley's  mind  to  that  political  party  to  which,  excepting  for  one 
period  of  convenient  apostacy,  he  adhered  through  life.  His 
literary  fame  owed  a  still  further  debt  to  the  patronage  of  Stil- 
lingfleet. He  accompanied  his  son  to  Oxford  in  the  same 
capacity  of  private  tutor,  where  he  not  only  formed  valuable 
acquaintances  with  the  leading  classical  and  theological  scholars 
of  that  University,  but  found  ample  time  to  avail  himself  of  the 
manuscript  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  library.  Here  his  patient 
industry,  his  unwearied  application,  and  his  perfect  command  over 
the  whole  range  of  classical  literature,  began  to  develop  themselves 
in  schemes,  the  extent  and  labour  of  which  might  have  appalled 
the  most  practised  scholar,  but  which  the  conscious  strength  and 
self-confidence  of  Bentley  contemplated  with  the  utmost  com- 
posure. The  first  of  these  was  a  complete  collection  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  poets,  a  work  which  all  the  industry  of  later 
scholars  has  not  yet  supplied. 

'That  this  design  was  Hbandoned,  has  always  been  a  subject  of 
regret  among  scholars  ;  nevertheless  he  had  reasons  for  relinquishing 
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it,  the  validity  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny.  Such  a  work,  how- 
ever desirable,  would  not  have  been  attended  with  advantages  coni- 
mensurate  with  the  necessary  labour  and  research  ;  and  siooe  no 
degree  of  diligence  could  have  ensured  the  same  attention  to  all  the 
poets  in  this  nuiltitkrious  assemblage,  some  inequality  must  have  been 
observable  in  the  performance  ;  and  the  object  itself  would  be  better 
answered  by  several  editors,  each  peculiarly  versed  in  bis  own  author, 
annexing  to  the  entire  works  uf  the  poets  the  broken  and  scattered  frag- 
ments of  thuse  which  have  perished.' 

Without  questioning  the  justice  of  these  remarks,  or  impugning 
the  high  authority  of  Dr  5lonk  on  this  subject,  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  great  proportion  of  Bentley's  life  which  was  wasted  in 
unpro6table  squabbles,  and  interminable  litigation,  we  may  still 
lament  that  it  was  not  devoted  to  this  more  peaceful,  and  surely 
more  becoming  and  praiseworthy  occupation.  Even  if  this  great 
collection,  the  extent  of  which  is  perhaps  best  described  in 
Bentley's  own  words,  — '  Relliquias  omnis  Graces  poeseos,  phi- 
losophies, epics,  elegiacs,  dramatics,  lyricsque,  colligere 
voluimus,'  bad  been  less  perfectly  executed  in  some  parts  than  in 
others,  it  would  have  formed  the  groundwork  on  which  successive 
editors  might  have  laboured  in  their  separate  departments,  and  at 
length  we  might  have  been  able,  at  one  view,  to  survey  the  whole 
sublime,  though  melancholy,  ruins  of  Grecian  invention  and 
intellect.  Much  unquestionably  has  been  done  according  to  the 
plan  commended  by  Dr  iVlonk ;  little  probably  will  ever  be 
added  to  the  collections  of  fragments  appended  to  the  best  editions 
of  the  great  poets  whose  works  are  extant.  But  we  likewise 
want  the  collected  fragments  of  those  who  are  known  to  us  only 
by  name.  However  we  may  be  unable  to  judge  of  their  genius 
or  powers,  by  the  few  scattered  lines  which  may  be  brought 
together,  the  lover  of  Greek  poetry  would  be  grateful  even  for 
this  scanty  florilegium.  We  are  neither  ignorant  nor  forgetful 
how. much  has  been  already  done  in  this  department,  in  the 
admirable  edition,  for  instance,  of  the  fragments  of  Empedocles, 
by  Sturz,  and  in  the  other  single  volumes  which  are  perpetually 
sent  over  from  Germany,  or  of  an  excellent  commencement  to  the 
works  of  the  lyric  poets,  containing  the  fragments  of  Sappho  and 
Alcsus,  but  which  we  fear  that  we  must  not  hope  to  see  completed 
by  the  same  hand,,  printed  in  the  Cambridge  Mussum  Criti- 
cum.  We  wish  that  Professor  Gaisford  would  be  tempted  to  add  a 
volume  of  this  nature  to  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Minor  Greek 
Poets.  But  there  is  one  class  of  poets  which  Bentley  was  so 
pre-eminentiv  qualified  to  amend  and  to  illustrate^  and  of  which 
we  are  yet  labouring  under  the  want  of  a  correct  and  critical 
edition,  the  later  comic  writers,  that  we  shall  never  cease  to  regret 
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the  tbandoameDt  at  least  of  this  part  of  the  undertaking.  It  is 
well  known  that  Cumberland  is  supposed  to  have  pro6ted  by  some 
mtouscript  collections  of  bis  grandfather,*  in  his  admirable  trans- 
lations of  some  of  those  fragments.  But  a  complete  edition  of 
the  whole  remains  of  the  later^  if  not  of  the  whole  range  of  Attic 
comedy,  with  all  the  richness  of  illustration,  and  knowledge  of 
Athenian  manners,  language,  and  customs,  which  Bentley  would 
have  poured  forth  with  his  accustomed  prodigality,  would  have 
contributed,  in  no  ordmary  degree,  not  merely  to  our  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  common-life  poetry  of  Athens,  but  with  the 
Athenians  themselves,  with  their  daily  habits,  manners,  usages^ 
sentiments,  opinions. 

The  other  gigantic  work  proposed  by  Bentley  was  a  complete 
edition  of  the  lexicographers,  an  undertaking  as  useful  as  laborious, 
though  not  likely  to  extend  his  fame  beyond  the  very  highest  class 
of  the  learned.  But  however  high  the  ambition  of  Bentley,  his  first 
publication  fully  established  his  claim  to  this  confidence  in  his 
own  powers,  and  attainments.  The  celebrated  Epistle  to  Dr 
Mill  appeared,  appended  to  an  edition  of  a  worthless  chronicler 
of  the  worst  age  of  Byzantine  literature,  John  Malalas,  an  edition 
of  whose  work  had  been  prepared  by  Chilmead,  and  was  com- 
pleted by  Hody.  Even  the  patience  of  Bentley  could  not,  a 
second  time,  wade  through  the  dreary  pages  of  this  writer,  at  once 
tedious  and  inaccurate  ;  his  Epistle  therefore,  instead  of  confining 
itself  to  the  author  which  it  professed  to  illustrate,  branched  out 
info  a  multitude  of  questions,  and  seemed  intended  to  display  the 
author's  boundless  range  of  erudition.  From  the  Orphic  poetry 
and  the  later  Platonists  it  sprang  at  once  to  the  Greek  drama, 
with  the  whole  history  of  which,  its  more  obscure,  as  well  as  more 
celebrated  authors,  and  the  names  of  dramas  which  lurk  in  the 
most  neglected  scholiast  or  imperfect  collector  of  fragments,  it  dis- 
played an  intimate  familiarity  unknown  in  that  age  of  scholarship ; 
It  diescended  to  the  corrupted  pages  of  the  lexicographer  —  on  every 
point  it  spoke  with  the  same  bold  and  peremptory  tone,  justified 
only  by  the  unprecedented  ingenuity  with  which  the  author  struck 
sense,  and  sometimes  beauty,  out  of  the  most  corrupt  and  appa- 
rently impracticable  passages.  He  seemed  gifted  with  an  intuitive 
sagacity  not  merely  to  detect  error,  but  to  trace  the  source  of  it 
—  words  which  seem  thrown  together  at  random,  receive  sense  and 
meaning  at  one  touch  of  his  wand.     For  those  readers  who,  though 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  bis  very  amnsing  Lives  of  the  Novelists,  has  Tallen  into  two 
«iTora  on  this  subject.  He  states  that  the  celebrated  translations  from  the  Greek 
Comic  Poets  appeared  in  the  Connoissear —  it  sboald  be  *  the  Observer  ;'  and  instead 
of  acknowledging  that  he  owed  them  to  Richard  Bentley,  Comberland  always  stoutly 
Mwitedy  and  wiUi  every  appearance  of  troth,  that  they  were  his  own.  * 
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tfaey  may  have  cultivated  Greek  literature,  have  paid  little  atten*- 
tioa  to  philology,  let  us  subjoin  a  single  specimen  of  the  singular 
dexterity  and  success  with  which  a  consummate  critic  may  tfaias 
fiiirly  obtain  useful  information  from  words,  of  which  the  sense 
may  appear  irretrievably  lost.  In  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius 
appeared  this  unmeaning  gibberish  :  —  it^rr^,  m  TMtt»«<,  *x»*^ 
mXptrt.Smim  mwrt  t»w  Uaruf  ym^  .S««x«f  U2c$^  tXtyt.  '  Prodigiosa  plaoe 
oratio  (this  is  Bentley's  comment)  — nunc  vicissim  •  muta  in  m$ 

et    lege,    hmwr^n  ^rn  M«iVM'  'Ax«<*<  *AA^fri/8#«i5-  mwn    wm  Tm'   *iw   ym^ 

%a»x'^*  'T«^  fAfv«v.'  From  this  unintelligible  mass  of  words  we 
have  thus  obtained  the  name  of  a  drama,  that  of  its  author,  aad 
a  piece  of  information  by  no  means  without  value  to  the  history 
of  mythology.  On  the  whole,  it  might  be  fairly  asserted  of  the 
Epistle  to  Mill,  that  no  work  of  classical  criticism  had  yet  ap^ 
peared  since  the  revival  of  letters,  which  in  the  same  number  of 
pages  contained  such  variety  of  information,  so  many  happy 
emendations,  or  which  so  clearly  showed  that  a  new  school  of 
criticism  was  about  to  commence,  which  would  own  Bentley  as  its 
legitimate  parent.* 

Scarcely  had  Bentley  thus  established  his  fame  in  this  depart* 
ment  of  letters,  than  he  as  suddenly  broke  forth  in  a  still  higher, 
with  equal  strength  and  with  the  same  characteristic  excellencifis 
and  demerits.  In  the  following  year  appeared  his  ^  ConfutatioB 
of  Atheism ;'  the  first  series  of  the  lectures  founded  by  Robert 
Boyle.  In  these  sermons,  which  formed  a  complete  system  of 
Natural  Theology,  opposed  to  the  prevailing  school  of  Atheism 
or  Epicurism,  Bentley  displayed  the  same  comprehensive  know- 
ledge,  not  only  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ancient  schools,  which  he 
had  before  shown  of  the  most  abstruse  classic  writers,  but  of  the 
science  of  his  own  age  in  almost  every  department.  The  New- 
tonian system,  then  but  in  the  dawn  of  its  authority,  was  seized 
with  avidity,  developed  with  masterly  skill,  and,  with  some  few 
corrections  by  its  mighty  master,  with  surprising  accuracy,* and 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  great  question  —  the  providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Sermons  of  the  series 
comprise  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  have  never  been  surpassed,  at 
least  in  vigour  and  perspicuity,  by  any  of  the  powerful  writers  who 
have  done  the  same  homage  to  the  established  fame  of  Newtoo, 
which  Bentley  has  the  credit  of  having  offered,  with  the  decision  of 
a  kindred  mind,  before  his  supremacy  was  generally  acknowledged. 
In   the   style  and  composition   of  these  sermons,  the  character 

•  We  iDiut  be  oxcoped  if  we  were  tempted  to  a  uxiile  by  the  gravity  with  which 
Dr  Monk  vindicates  the  dignity  of  the  Principal  of  St  Edmand  Hall  from  the  fami- 
TmrHy  of  Bentley.  « In  one  place  he  accosts  him  •  ^imAffJtof  —  an  indecorom  which 
neither  the  fiuniliarity  of  friendship,  nor  the  license  of  a  dead  language  can  jostify 
towards  the  dignified  head  of  a  honse. '     We  do  not  defend  the  taste  of  the  passage. 
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t>r  Bentley  wts  stfll  further  developed ;  the  haughty  conscioui- 
ness  of  his  iDtellectual  powers ;  the  tone  of  immeasurable  supe- 
riority ;  the  scorn  which  he  heaps  upon  his  antagonists,  sometimes 
verging  upon  insolence ;  the  animated  but  often  coarse  and  even 
pedantic  vein  of  wit.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr  Monk  in 
rejecting  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  that  he  'had  his  eye  upon  the 
writings  of  Dr  South.'  Bentley  would  not  have  condescended  to 
imitate,  and  every  sentence  is  instinct  with  the  nature  of  the  man. 
The  following  passage  may  be  considered  not  less  characteristic  of 
Bentley  himself,  than  of  Bentley's  style  ;  though  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  no  single  extract  can  give  a  fair  notion  of  a  work,  the 
great  merit  of  which  consists  in  its  highly  sustained,  comprehen- 
sive, and  closely  consecutive  argument.  But  its  force,  its  vehe- 
mence, its  seriousness,  and  even  occasional  solemnity ;  its  rude- 
ness,  its  contemptuousness  :  its  almost  vulgar  personality,  may 
ccMivey  to  those  who  are  neither  acquainted  with  the  writer  or  his 
worics,  not  altogether  an  inadequate  uEnpression  of  both.  It  is  the 
close  of  his  refutation  of  the  Atomic  Theory. 

'  It  would  behove  the  atheists  to  give  ovw  such  trifling  as  tfiis,  and  re- 
same  the  old  solid  way  of  refuting  religion.  They  should  deny  the  being 
of  the  soul,  because  they  cannot  see  it.     This  would  be  an  invincible  ar- 

rment  against  us;  for  we  can  neither  exhibit  it  to  their  touch,  nor  expose 
to  their  view,  nor  show  them  the  oolour  and  complexion  of  a  sool. 
Tbey  sirodd  dispute,  as  a  bold  brother  of  theirs  did,  that  be  was  sure 
tiiere  was  no  God,  because  (says  he)  if  there  was  one,  he  would  have 
struck  me  to  hell  with  thunder  and  lightning,  that  have  so  reviled  and 
blasphemed  him.  This  would  be  an  objection  indeed.  Alas  !  all  that 
we  could  answer  is  in  the  next  words  to  the  text,  **  That  God  ht^ih  ap- 
poinUd  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  all  the  teorld  in  righteousness y^^  and 
the  goodnessy  and  forhearance^  and  long  suffering  of  God,  which  are  some 
of  his  attributes,  and  essential  perfections  of  his  Joeing^  ought  not  to  be 
abased  and  perverted  into  arguments  against  his  Being,  But  if  this  will 
not  do,  wemust  vidd  ourselves  overcome  ;  for  we  neither  can  nor  desire 
to  **  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  themy*^  and 
give  them  such  experimental  conviction  of  the  existence  of  God.  So 
^faat  they  ought  to  take  these  methods  if  they  would  successfully  attack 
ffdigkm.  But  if  they  will  still  be  meddling  with  atoms,  be  hammering 
mod  Bqueenng  understanding  out  of  them,  1  would  advise  tbem  to  make 
use  of  their  own  understanding  for  the  instance.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion, 
could  run  us  down  mot-e  effectually  than  that,  for  we  readily  allow,  that 
if  any  understanding  can  possibly  be  produced  by  such  clashmg  of  sense- 
less atoms,  it  is  that  of  an  atheist,  which  has  the  finest  pretensions  and 
the  best  title  to  it.  We  know  it  is  <^  The  fool  that  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
there  is  no  God  ;''  and  it  is  no  less  a  truth  than  a  paradox,  that  there  are 
no  greater  fools  than  atheistical  witSy  and  none  so  credulous  as  infidels, 
jP^o  article  of  religion,  though  as  demonstrable  as  the  nature  of  the  thhig 
can  admit,  hath  cr^ibility  enough  for  them;  and  yet  these  same  cautious 
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and  quick-sighted  gentlemeii  can  write  and  swalbw  down  this  sottish 
opinion  about  percipient  atoms,  which  exceeds  in  incredibQity  all  the  fic- 
tions of  -flEsop's  Fables.  For  is  it  not  every  whit  as  likely,  or  more, 
**  that  cocks  and  bulls  might  discourse,"  and  hinds  and  panthers  hold 
conferences  about  religion,  as  that  atoms  can  do  so  ?  —  that  atoms  can 
invent  arts  and  sciences,  can  institute  society  and  government,  can  make 
leagues  and  confederacies,  can  devise  methods  of  peace  and  stratagems 
of  war  ?  And,  moreover,  the  modesty  of  mythology  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended ;  the  scenes  there  are  laid  at  a  distance  :  it  is.  Once  upon  a 
time,  in  the  days  of  yore,  in  the  land  of  Utopia,  there  was  a  dialogue 
between  an  oak  and  a  cedar  :  —  whereas  the  atheist  is  so  impudently 
silly,  as  to  bring  the  farce  of  his  atoms  upon  the  theatre  ot  the  present 
age  ;  to  make  dull,  senseless  matter  transact  all  public  and  private  af- 
fairs, by  sea  and  by  land,  in  houses  of  parliament,  and  closets  of  princes. 
Can  any  credulity  be  comparable  to  this  ?  If  a  man  should  affirm,  that 
an  ape,  casually  meeting  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  falling  to  scribble, 
did  happen  to  write  exactly  the  Leviathan  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  would  an 
atheist  believe  such  a  story  ?  And  yet  he  can  easily  digest  as  incredible 
as  that  — That  the  innumerable  members  of  a  human  body,  which,  in  the 
style  of  Scripture,  are  all  written  in  the  hook  of  God^  and  may  admit  of 
almost  infinite  variations  and  transpositions  above  the  twenty-four  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  were  at  first  fortuitously  scribbled,  and  by  mere  accident 
compacted  into  this  beautiful,  and  noble,  and  most-wonderfuUy  usefiil 
fi^ame,  which  we  now  see  it  carry.  But  this  will  be  the  argument  of  my 
next  discourse,  which  is  the  second  proposition  drawn  fi'om  the  text ; 
that  the  admirable  structure  of  human  bodies,  whereby  they  are  fitted 
to  live  and  move  and -be  vitally  informed  by  the  soul,  is  unquestionably 
the  workmanship  of  a  moai  wise,  and  powerful,  and  beneficent  Maker. 
To  which  Almighty  Creator^  togeUur  toith  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghosts  be 
all  honour,  and  glory,  and  majesty,  and  power,  both  now  and  from  hence- 
forth evermore.     Amen.'  —  Sermon  2.* 


*  There  is  another  part  of  these  sermonii  remarkable  as  apparently  containing  die 
germ  of  two  well-known  passages  in  the  works  of  Bentley's  most  bitter  satirists. 

«  I/thf  eye  were  io  acute  an  to  rival  the  fineit  mieroicopes,  mnd  to  discern  the 
snullest  hair  upon  the  leg  of  a  gnat,  it  woald  be  a  corse  and  not  a  blessing  to  ns  ;  it 
wooJd  make  all  things  appear  nigged  and  deformed  ;  the  most  finely  polisned  crystal 
woald  be  aneven  and  rough;  the  sight  of  our  own  selves  would  affright  ns  ;  the 
smoothest  ikin  would  be  beset  all  over  with  rugf^ed  scales  and  bristly  hairs. 

So,  likewise,  if  our  sense  of  hearing  were  exalted  proportionably  to  the 

former,  what  a  miserable  condition  would  mankind  be  in  !  What  whi^r  wonid  be 
low  enough  but  many  would  overhear  it  ?  What  aflfuirs  that  most  require  it  could  be 
transacted  with  secrecy  ?  and  whither  could  we  retire  from  perpetual  humming 
and  buzzing  ?  Every  breath  of  wind  would  incommode  and  disturb  us  ;  we 
should  have  no  quiet  or  sleep  in  the  silentest  night  and  most  solitary  places  ; 
and  we  must  inevitably  be  struck  deaf  or  dead  with  the  noise  of  a  clap  of 
thunder.  And  the  Kke  inconvenience  would  follow  if  the  sense  of  feeling  was  ad- 
vanced to  such  a  degree  as  the  atheist  requires. We  conld  not  bear  the 

«Manlt  of  an  insect,  or  a  feather,  or  a  puff  of  air  without  pain.  There  are  exam- 
ples now  of  wounded  persons  that  have  roared  for  anguish  and   torment  at  the 
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The  public  might  here  distinctly  read  the  character  of  a  maOy 
which  the  acute  discrimination  of  Stillingfleet,  if  traditionary  anec- 
dote be  true>  had  already  divined.  ^  A  nobleman  dining  at  his 
patron's,  and  happening  to  sit  next  to  Bentley,  was  so  much 
struck  with  his  information  and  powers  of  argument,  that  he 
remarked  to  the  Bishop  after  dinner,  ''  My  Lord,  that  chaplain 
of  yours  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man."  —  "Yes,"  said 
Stillingfleet,  "  had  he  but  the  gift  of  humility,  he  would  be  the 
most  extraordinary  man  in  Europe."  ' 

Still  so  far  Bentley  stood  in  a  most  eminent  and  advantageous 
position  with  the  public  ;  he  had  assumed  at  one  step  the  foremost 
nmk  as  a  scholar  and  divine ;  and  though  some  faint  murmurs 
might  be  abroad  of  his  overbearing  manners  and  impetuous  tem- 
per, nothing  that  he  had  published  fixed  upon  him  the  chaise  of 
insolence  or  discourtesy.  The  atheists,  if  any  one  would  have 
ventured  to  avow  the  name,  were,  by  common  consent,  fer<t 
naturtt ;  not  only  did  they  deserve  no  quarter,  but  not  even  com- 
mon civility.  ^  The  arrogance  and  ignorance,'  observes  Dr  Monk, 
'  of  which  he  convicts  the  atheistical  pretenders,  were  legitimate 
objects  of  scorn  and  contempt:'  a  sentence  to  which  we  might 
subscribe,  if  scorn  and  contempt  were  as  likely  means  of  reclaim^ 
iog  them  as  calm  and  dignified  expostulation  and  argument,  and 
quite  as  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  But  the 
time  was  approaching  when  a  controversy,  with  which,  in  its  ori- 
gin, he  had  no  concern,  and  in  which,  it  should  seem,  he  was 
almost  reluctantly  involved,  threw  him  into  a  state  of  implacable 
hostility  with  a  most  powerful  party  ;  held  him  up  as  the  object  of 
incessant  scorn  to  a  knot  of  the  most  successful  and  merciless 
satirists,  at  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  period  of  English  wit ;  was 

disefaaige  of  ordnance,  tbongh  at  a  very  great  distance;  what  insapportable  tortare 
Aen  riiOQld  we  be  under  upon  a  like  conclusion  in  the  air,  when  all  the  whole  hody 
would  hone  the  iendeme$$  of  a  wound,*  —  Sermon  S, 

*  Why  hcu  hot  man  a  mierosdopie  eye  7 

For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 

Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  eptics  giren, 

T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  hearen  ? 

Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 

To  emart  and  agonize  at  every  pore  7 

Or  quick  effluvia  darting  through  the  hrain. 

Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  ? 

If  nature  thundered  in  hie  opening  ear$, 

And  stunn'd  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres; 

How  would  he  wish  that  heaven  had  left  him  still 

The  whisp'ring  zephyr  and  the  purling  rill.' 
How  eiquiaital  J  has  the  poet  wrought  out  the  coarse  and  strong  material  of  the 
^kruM  into  bis  own  fine  and  diaphanous  texture!  And  in  one  sentence  of  the  above 
qaotation,  do  we  not  find  the  thought,  and  almost  the  expressions,  of  the  httmoroua» 
Mt  not  over  cleanly,  passage  in  Gulliver's  Travels,  which  describes  the  effect  ef  th« 
penoBB  of  the  Biobdignagian  maidfl  of  honour  on  the  acute  eyesight  of  Grildrig  ? 
Tou  Tvri.  wo.  91. —  Q.R.  17 
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perhaps  the  original  cause  of  his  becoming,  at  a  later  period,  the 
poweriul  butt  of  the  poetry  of  Pope  and  the  prose  of  Svnft ; 
even  for  a  time  obscured  and  lowered,  in  the  general  estimation, 
his  pre-eminence  as  a  classical  scholar  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  a 
feuQ,  at  first  so  fatal,  turned  out  eventually  most  favourable  to  his 
reputation ;  showed  him  capable  of  coping,  single  handed,  with  this 
formidable  league  ;  and,  finally,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  pos- 
terity, vindicated  his  immeasurable  superiority  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar province  to  those  who,  with  the  activity  and  brilliant  promise 
of  Dares,  were  at  last  driven  from  the  ground  by  the  unoonqtier- 
able  strength  and  superior  weight  of  this  Entellus  of  controversy. 
It  is  probable  that,  although  not  yet  committed  in  public,  tbe 
self-sufficiency  and  haughty  manners  of  Bentley  may  have  created 
a  strone  prejudice  against  him  ;  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  hm 
left  behmd  him  at  Oxford  the  character  of  a  rude  and  domineer- 
ing, if  not  pedantic,  scholar;  which,  with  his  appearing  under 
the  patronage  of  a  Whig  bishop,  would  make  him  anjrthing  but 
acceptable  with  the  courtly  and  Tory  society  of  Christ  Church. 
Indeed,  among  his  intimate  friends  at  Oxford,  none  of  the  cele- 
brated names  of  that  distinguished  body  appear.  These  politml 
and  personal  motives  of  dislike,  as  well  as  the  jealousy  of  his  rapid 
preferment,  as  prebendary  of  Worcester  and  King's  librarian, 
laid  the  train  for  the  violent  explosion  of  rancour  and  animosity 
with  which  he  was  assailed. 

Nothing,  we  would  humbly  submit,  could  be  more  barren  and 
unprofitable  than  the  original  controversy,  commenced  in  Fr«»ce 
by  Fontenelle  and  Perrault,  and  taken  up  in  this  country  by  Sir 
W,  Temple,  about  the  comparative  excellence  of  *  ancieet  and 
modem  learning.'  The  influence  of  the  age  on  the  genius  of  the 
individual  poet  or  philosopher ;  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
development  of  the  highest  poetry,  or  oratory,  or  philosophy  at 
particular  periods ;  the  direction  given  to  powerful  minds  hy  the 
circumstances  of  their  country,  their  state  of  society,  their  religion  ; 
these  are  the  legitimate  investigations  of  the  noblest  criticism,  the 
most  valuable  speculations  of  true  philosophy.  But  what  useful 
or  instructive  purpose  can  be  secured  by  the  mere  balance  of  the 
merits  of  one  great  period  against  another  ;  l)y  the  array  of  ^eat 
names  against  great  names,  artists  against  artists,  poets  against 
poets,  philosophers  against  philosophers,  and  then  comparing  the 
sum  total  on  either  side  —  while,  after  all,  so  many  important  .cir- 
cumstances must  of  necessity  be  left  out  of  the  account ;  while  the 
merit  of  each  must  at  last  be  relative  to  his  age  ?  —  Dante  or 
Milton  could  no  more  have  been  Homer,  than  Pythagoras  New- 
ton ;  such  discussions  therefore  can  lead  to  no  valuable  result. 
Something  however  may  be  urged  in  justification  of  Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple's Essay.     We  may  well  suppose  that  iiis  elegant  and  aeeem- 
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pUBbtd  nuDd  might  be  indignaot  at  the  quiet  complacency  with 
which  the  French  writers,  who  commenced  the  attack  upon  the 
aocieBtB,  set  up  some  of  their  own  flimsiest  and  now  forgotten,  as 
well  as  their  best  writers,  against  the  great  masters  of  ancient 
learning  and  eloquence.  Balsac  was  balanced  against  Ciceroi 
y<Mtttffe  against  Pliny,  while  Comeille  was  considered  more  than 
a  match  for  the  triumvirate  of  Athenian  dramatists^  In  fact,  the 
cootroversy  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  record  of  the  prevailing  ta^te: 
k  took  place  while  what  is  called  the  classical  school  of  modem  liter- 
atare  was  m  the  ascendant ;  and  was,  after  all,  a  comparison  chiefliy 
between  the  ancient  writers  and  their  imitators.  Of  the  native 
strength  of  modern  invention  and  thought,  the  writers  on  both  sides 
seem  equally  and  almost  entirely  ignorant.  Swift,  as  Dr  Monk  well 
observes,  did  more  justice  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  modems, 
than  Temple.  He  admits  Milton  and  even  Tasso  into  his  array 
of  poets ;  but  probably  his  opinion  of  Tasso  would  have  been  that 
of  Boileau  echoed  by  Addison  ;  but  where  are  Dante,  Petrarch, 
ArioBto,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Caldei-on  ?  Bacon  is  omitted  by  Sir 
W.  Temple,  though  placed  in  a  post  of  honqur  by  Swift.  Newton 
is  overlooked  by  both,  or  sneered  at  as  one  of  the  <  men  of  Gres* 
bam  ;'  and  nothing  can  surpass  the  condescending  superciliousness 
of  Temple's  allusion  to  the  two  great  discoveries  of  his  day. 

'  There  is  nothing  new  in  astronomy,  except  the  Copemican  sytten^  nor 
in  Physic,  unless  Uarvey^s  circulatian  of  the  blood.  But  whether  either 
of  them  be  modem  diacoveries,  or  derived  from  dd  finintains,  is  disputed: 
nay  it  is  so  too,  whether  they  are  true  or  no;  for  though  reason  may  seem 
to  favour  them  more  than  the  contrary  opinions,  yet  sense  can  very  hardly 
aUow  them;  and  to  satisfy  mankind  both  these  must  concur.  But  if  they 
are  true,  yet  these  two  great  discoveries  have  made  fw  change  in  the  con- 
clusiom  (f  astronomy  f  nor  in  the  practice  of  physic,  and  so  have  been  of 
little  use  to  the  world,  though  perhaps  of  much  honour  to  the  authors.'* 

Swift^s  ^  Battle  of  the  Books,'  in  which  his  peculiar  comic  vein 
had  the  fullest  play,  was  an  appropriate  close  to  a  controversy 
better  suited  for  an  humorous  essay  than  a  grave  discussion  ;  and 
in  this  clever  satire,  Swift,  as  far  as  the  most  caustic  humour, 
the  most  ludicrous  caricature  of  the  character,  the  habits,  and 
pursuits  of  Bentley,  occasionally  the  finest  and  occasionally  the 
coarsest  sarcasm  can  degrade  and  humiliate,  amply  avenged  the 
cause  of  his  patron.  Temple.  But  fortunately  for  bis  own  peace, 
Bentley  was  cased  in  the  rhinoceros  skin  of  his  own  pride  ;  and 
indeed,  as  far  as  Temple  was  concerned,  had  no  great  reason 
to  reproach  himself  with  want  of  respect  or  courtesy  to  that 
eminent  and  virtuous  man.     His  great  crime  (for  we  must  revert  to 

*  Temple'f  Evays. 
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The  whole  learning,  wit,  and  malice  of  the  society  was  called  mto 
action.  Atterbury  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  leti^ue  ;  and 
an  answer  in  the  name -of  Boyle  was  at  length  launched  forth  amid 
the  applause  and  triumph  of  the  whole  literary  and  political  party, 
which  comprehended  almost  all  the  eminent  names  of  the  day,  and 
to  the  dismay  probably  of  all  except  Bentley  himself  No  wea- 
pon of  abuse  or  mockery  was  spared  ;  every  idle  story  was  raked 
together ;  the  weak  points  of  Bentley's  tract  were  exposed  with 
great  dexterity  ;  the  stronger,  of  which  few  were  capable  of  judging, 
either  glossed  over,  or  answered  with  the  most  plausible  confidence* 
By  far  the  cleverest  parts,  however,  and  at  the  same  titne  the  moat 
cutting,  were,  the  grave  ironical  argument,  to  prove  Bentley,  on 
bis  own  principles,  not  the  author  of  his  own  pamphlet  (attributed 
by  Dr  Monk  to  Smalridee) ;  and  the  index,  at  the  head  of  which 
thev  placed  the  name  of  Bentley,  and  arrayed  the  whole  contents 
under  such  heads  as  *  his  true  story  of  the  MSv  proved  false  by 
the  testimonies  of  his  singular  humanity  —  his  clean  atid  gentle 
metaphors  —  his  extraordinary  talent  at  drollery  —  his  respect  for 
the  Bible  !  — hii  modesty  and  decency  f  each  of  these,  with  the 
pages  of  reference,  ending  with  *  his  profound  skill  in  criticism,' 
^  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.'  Smalridge's  humour  is  of  a  sdil 
higher  cast,  and  may  even  be  read  with  amusement  in  the  present 
day.  We  ofier  some  extracts,  of  which  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  drollery  consists  in  the  adoption  of  Bentley's  own  words 
almost  throughout  —  they  are  marked  with  inverted  commas. 

'  The  sophist,  whoever  he  was,  that  wrote  these  loose  Dissertationfl 
^  in  (be  name  and  character  of  Dr  Bentley  (give  me  leave  to  say  this 

*  now,  which  I  shall  prove  by  and  by)  had  not  so  bad  a  hand  at  huraour- 
^  ing  and  personating,  but  that  some  may  believe  it  is  the  librarian  him- 
^  self  who  talks  so  big  ;  and  may  not  discover  the  ass  under  the  skin  of 
'  that  lion*  in  criticism  and   philology.       But ...  I  am  very  much 

*  mistaken  in  the  nature  and  force  of  my  proo&,  if  ever  any  man  here- 
'  after  that  reads  them,  persist  in  his  opinion  of  making  Dr  Bentley 
'  the  author  of  these  criticisms.  Had  all  other  ways  failed  us  of  detecting 
'  this  impostor,  yet  his  very  speech  had  betrayed  him,  for  it  is  that 

*  neither  of  a  scholar  nor  an  Englishman  ;  neither  Greek,  Latb,  nor 

*  English  ;  but  a  medley  of  all  three  :  he  had  forgot  that  the  scene  of 
^  these  writings  was  London,  where  the  English  tongue  was  generaDy 
^  spoken  and  written  ;  as,  besides^other  testimonies,  the  very  thing 
^  speaks  itself  in  the  remains  of  London  authors,  as  the.  Gazettes,  th^ 
'  cases  written  by  London  divines  and  others.  How  comes  it  to  pass 
'  then  that  our  Doctor  writes  not  in  English,  but  in  a  language  &rther 
'  removed  from  the  true  English  idiom  than  the  Doric  Greek  was  fixxn 

*  the  Attic  ?'  Why  does  Dr  Bentley,  an  Englishman,  write  a  new  lan- 
guage which  no  Englishman  before  ever  wrote  or  spoke  ?     How  comes 

*  Dif.  p.  11. 
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\m  ipotch  neitiMr  to  be  that  of  the  learaed,  nor  that  of  hb  eoontiy  ?  but 
a  miied  peI^^<x>loared  ^alect  formed  out  of  both  ?  Pray  how  came  that 
idiocn  to  be  the  court  language  at  St  James's  ?^  * 

^  But  were  it  possible  to  produce  an  author  of  the  same  country 
and  age  with  Dr  Bentley,  who  wrote  in  the  language  of  this  Disser- 
tation, yet  still  it  is  absurd  to  think  that  one  of  his  education,  cha- 
racter, and  station  should  be  the  author  of  it ;  for  Dr  Bentley  is 
known  to  have  appertained  to  the  family  of  a  Right  Reverend  pre- 
late, who  was  the  great  ornament  of  that  age  ;  to  have  had  an  univer- 
sity education,  and  to  have  conversed  much  in  the  city  and  at  court ; 
and,  with  these  advantages,  he  could  not  but  be  more  refined  than  the 
writer  of  this  piece  of  criticism,  who,  b^  his  manner  of  expressing 
himself,  shows  that  he  waa  taken  up  with  quite  other  thoughts  and 
different  images  from  those  that  used  to  fill  the  heads  of  such  as  had 
a  learned  and  liberal  education,  for  this  sophist  is  a  perfect  Dorian 
in  his  language,  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  his  breeding;.  The  familiar 
expressions  of"  takir^  one  tripping;*^  "  coming  offwim  a  whole  skin  ;''^ 
^minding  his  hits  f*  "  a  Jnend  at  a  pinch  p^  ^^  going  to  blows;'*'* 
**  tetttag  horses  togethevy*^  "  and  going  to  pot^*^  with  others  borrowed 
firom  ^  sports  and  empJoyments  of  the  country,  show  our  author 
to  ha^e  been  accustomed  to  another  sort  of  exercise  than  that  of  the 
sdiools. 

<  <<  Some  persons  perhaps  may  gratuitously  undertake  to  apologize 
fi>r  Dr  Bentley  about  this  matter  of  the  dialect ;"  they  may  plead  in 
his  behalf  that  he  was  born  in  some  village  remote  from  town,  and 
bred  among;  the  peasantry  while  young  ;  and,  for  that  reason,  might 
ever  afler  have  a  twang  of  the  country  dialect.  **  Jfow  if  any  one 
hsMO  an  express  testimony  that  he  was  bred  in  the  country,  he  can  teach 
me  more  man  I  ait  present  remember,^'*  This  "I  know  in  general,'* 
^om  Antony  Wood  and  others,  that  many  have  come  from  the  em- 
ployments of  the  country  to  be  doctors  in  the  university,  and  "  so  he  may 
come  in  among  the  rest.  But  then,  must  his  language  be  ever  after- 
wards Doric  because  he  had  once  footing  in  a  country  town  ?" 

^  The  same  author  tells  us  of  several  bom  and  bred  in  the  country 
who  yet,  in  process  of  time,  have  learned  to  speak  a  different  dialect 
from  that  of  their  mother-villaee.  "  Why,  then,  must  Dr  Bentley 's 
dialect  still  needs  be  Done  ;  and  that  so  tenaciously,  that  twenty  years 
living  in  the  universities  and  city  could  not  at  all  alter  it  in  one  of  that 
educadon  ?"  He  was,  part  of  that  time,  a  library-keeper  to  a  learned 
dean,  and  afterwards  to  his  Majesty,  a  member  of  one  university, 
and  a  sojourner  in  the  other ;  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  King, 
and  a  tutor  in  extraordinary  to  young  gentlemen,  '^  and  could  not  that 
perpetual  negoce  and  converse  with  gentlemen  and  scholars  bring  his 
mouth,  by  d^ees,  to  speak  a  little  finer  ?  Would  not  he  that  aimed 
at  the  reputation  of  a  polite  scholar,  and  for  that  reason  had  applied 
bimaelf,  in.  a  particular  manner,  to  the  belles  lettres,  have  quitted  his 

•  Dis.  p.  41. 
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old  country  dialect  for  that  of  a  Londoner,  a  gentleman  and  a  schdbr  } 
and  not^  by  every  word  he  spoke,  make  the  ridiculous  discovery  of  his 
being  a  perfect  stranger"  to  all  polite  learning  and  gentlemanlike  con- 
versation.' 

The  *  mixed  language'  of  Bentley  is  treated  with  the  same  easy 
pleasantry. 

^  ^'  But  I  love  to  deal  ingenuously,  and  will  not  conceal  one  argument, 
which,  though  it  will  not  do  the  work,  let  it  go,  however^  as  rar  as  it 
can"  in  favour  of  their  opinion  which  may  ascribe  these  Dissertations  to 
Dr  Bentley.  There  is  still  extant  a  letter  of  Dr  Bentley 's  to  the 
Reverend  and  learned  Dr  Mill,  which  is  confessed  to  be  genuine,  in 
which  there  are  frequent  scraps  of  Greek  intermixed  with  Latin, 
which  might  give  occasion  to  our  sophist  to  think  that  a  cento  of  di^ 
ierent  languages  was  a  characteristic  of  this  author ;  but  the  case  of 
this  epistle  is  widely  dificrent  from  that  of  these  Dissertations.  For 
the  author  of  the  epistle,  writing  to  one  who  had  a  particular  value  fi>r 
the  Greek  tongue,  showed  an  excellent  judgment  in  passing  such  a 
com[Jiment  in  that  language,  as  to  use  it,  instead  of  Latin,  even 
where  Latin  would  have  done  as  well.  But,  besides,  he  had  occasion 
to  express  himself  in  terms  of  archness  and  waggery,  which  the 
Latin  tongue  would  not  come  up  to,  for  Johannule  was  not  in  use, 
and,  therefore,  *l««vp<di«v,  or  little  Jacky,  was  the  only  word  to  ex- 
press that,  in  short,  which  the  Latins  cannot  say  but  by  periphrasis  ; 
whereas  these  Dissertations  were  designed  for  the  benent  of  £nglish 
readers,  who  had  as  great  an  esteem  for  their  own  tongue  as  either 
for  Greek  or  Latin  ;  and  the  uncouth  words  here  intersperse  do  not 
add  any  beauty  to  the  style,  nor  do  they  convey  the  author's  thoughts 
to  our  understanding  with  more  despatch  or  clearness  than  plain  Englisk 
would  do.  *  *  * 

*  The  sophist  is  not  more  happy  in  personating  Dr  Bentley,  when, 
through  the  whole  course  of  these  Dissertations,  he  represents  him 
as  a  fierce  and  angry  writer,  and  one  who,  when  he  thinks  he  has 
advantage  over  another  man,  gives  him  no  quarter.  For  the  writer  of 
the  epistle  to  Dr  Mill,  when  he  had  just  occasion  to  he  very  severe  on 
some  who  had  taken  wrong  measures  in  deducing  the  etymology  of  a 
Greek  word,  thus  represses  his  indignation: — "But  1  will  not  say 
anything  severely  of  them  ;  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  trample  on  the 
prostrate.'^  This  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  temper  and  of 
good  nature  ;  but  our  sophist  represents  him  as  one  that  has  no 
mercy  upon  his  adversary,  when  he  thinks  that  he  has  him  in  his 
-power.  The  supposed  editors  of  Phalaris,  for  an  imagined  mistake  in 
a  point  of  criticbm,  are  exposed  as  "  nonsensical  blunderers  :"  persons 
who  had  **  neither  skill  nor  industry,"  neither  "  knowledge  nor  ince* 
nuity  ;"  to  be,  "  like  Leucon's  asses,  a  degree  below  sorry  critic8,'"to 
**  write  directly  against  grammar  and  common  sense,"  and  are  set  XKit 
to  the  worid  under  this  low  and  rude  similitude,  "here  are  your 
workmen  to  mend  an  author,  as  bungling  tinkers  do  old  kettles.^' 
What   a    difference   is   there    between  the    two    letter-writers !     Mr 
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BentW  b  calm  and  forgifing  ;  bat  Dr  Bentley  is  furious  and.  unrelent- 
ing ;  iyj  Mill's  friend  scorns  to  insult  over  the  prostrate  ;  but  Mr  Wot- 
ton's  friend  pursues  his  blow,  —  ^'  and  do  not  you  yet  begin  to  suspect 
the  credit  of  the  Dissertations  ?"  '  —  p.  196. 

The  shout  of  triumph  over  the  prostrate  Bentley  was  loud  and 
almost  universal ;  it  may  be  conceived  from  Garth's  well-known 
lines  — 

So  diamonds  take  a  lustre  from  their  foil. 
And  to  a  Bentley  'tis  we  owe  a  Boyle. 

And  it  was  then  that,  as  if  the  finer  raillery  of  Smalridge  were 
not  sufficiently  effective,  Swift,  with  his  broader  and  more  relent- 
less humour,  hastened  to  celebrate  ihe  victory  of  the  confederates, 
in  the  above-noticed  episode  of  Bentley  and  Wotton,  subjoined  to 
the  '  Battle  of  the  Books/  a  work  which,  however  most  likely 
circulated,  was  not  published  till  a  later  period.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  drollery  of  this  passage,  excepting  the  bitterness :  — 

*  There  issued  forth,  from  a  squadron  of  heavy  armed  foot,  a  captain, 
whose  name  was  Bentley,  the  most  deformed  of  all  the  modems  ;  tall, 
but  without  shape  or  comeliness  ;  large,  but  without  strength  or  propor- 
tion. His  armour  was  patched  up  of  a  thousatui  incoherent  pieceSj  and 
the  90vnd  of  it,  as  he  marchtd^  was  loud  and  dry,  like  that  made  by  the 

JaU  of  a  Jkeet  of  lead,  which  an  Etesian  wind  blows  suddenly  down  from 
the  rorf  of  some  steeple.  His  helmet  was  of  old  rusty  iron,  but  the 
vizor  was  brass,  which,  tainted  by  his  breath,  corrupted  into  copperas, 
DOT  wanted  gall  from  the  same  fountain,  so  that,  whenever  provoked  by 
anger  or  labour,  an  atramentous  quality  of  most  malignant  nature  was 
seen  to  distil  from  his  Hps.  In  bis  right  hand  he  grasped  a  flail,  and 
•  •  ##  *  #  « 

*  The  generals  made  use  of  him  for  his  talent  of  ratling,  which,  kept 
without  government,  proved  frequently  of  great  service  to  their  cause, 
bat  at  o&er  times  did  more  mischief  than  good  ;  for,  at  the  least  touch 
of  oflfence,  and  often  without  any  at  all,  he  would,  like  a  wounded  ele- 
phant, convert  it  against  his  leaders.  Such,  at  this  juncture,  was  the 
dirooMtion  of  Bentley  ;  grieved  to  see  the  enemy  prevail,  and  dissatisfied 
with  every  body's  conduct  but  his  own,  he  humbly  gave  the  modem 
generab  to  understand,  that  he  conceived,  with  great  submission,  th^ 
tbey  were  all  a  pack  of  rogues  and  fools,  and  sons  of  whores,  and  d— d 
cowards,  and  eonfounded  loggerheads,  and  illiterate  whelps,  and  n«J»f  »" 
fikal  scoundrels,  and  that,  if  he  himself  had  been  constituted  general,  &c. 

The  address  of  Scaliger  to  Bentley  is  in  a  still  more  merciless 
Tein :  — 

'  Miscreant  prater,  eloquent  only  in  thin  own  eyes,  thou  raUest  ^i*^* 
wit,  or  truth,  or  discretion.  The  malignity  of  thy  temper  perverteth 
nature  ;  thy  learning  makes  thee  more  barbarous  ;  thy  study  of  humani- 
ty  more  inhuman  ;  Ay  converse  among  poets  mow  grovellmg,  miry,  and 
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dull.  All  wts  of  civUizing  others  render  thee  rude  and  "n*"5^?*^ 
courto  have  taught  thee  ill  manners,  and  poUte  conversation  has  finished 
thee  a  pedant.' 

The  mock  Homeric  of  the  night  expedition  of  Bentley  and 
Wotton,  to  cut  off  some  of  the  slumbering  chiefs  from  the  army 
of  the  ancients,  is  not  less  inimitable  :  — 

'  As  when  two  mongrel  curs,  whom  native  greediness  and  domestic 
wara  provoke  and  join  in  partnership,  though  fearful,  nightly  to  myade 
the  folds  of  some  rich  grazier,  they,  with  tails  depressed  and  lolling 
tongues,  creep  soft  aud  slow  ;  meanwhile,  the  conscious  moon,  now  m 
her  zenith,  on  their  guilty  heads  darts  perpendicular  rays,  nor  dare  they 
bark,  though  much  provoked  by  her  refulgent  visage,  whether  seen  in 
puddle,  by  reflection,  or  in  sphere  direct ;  but  one  surveys  the  region 
round,  while  the  other  scouts  the  plain,  if  haply  to  discover,  at  distance 
from  the  flock,  some  carcase  half-devoured,  the  refuse  of  go^ed  wolves 
or  ominous  ravens.  So  marched  this  lovely,  loving  pair  of  friends,  nor 
with  less  fear  and  circumspection,  when  at  distance  they  might  pereeive 
two  shining  suite  of  armour,  hanging  upon  an  oak,  and  the  owners  not 
fer  off,  in  a  profound  sleep.  The  two  friends  drew  lote,  and  thejfHirauing 
of  this  adventure  fell  to  Bentley  ;  on  he  went,  and  in  his  van  Confusion 
and  Amaze,  while  Horror  and  Affright  brought  up  the  rear.  As  be 
came  near,  behold,  two  heroes  of  the  anciente'  army,  Phalaris  and 
iEsop,  lay  fast  asleep  :  Bentley  would  fain  have  despatched  them  boA, 
and,  stealing  close,  aimed  his  flail  at  Phalaris's  breast ;  but  then,  the 
Goddess  A&ight  interposing,  caught  the  modem  in  her  icy  arms,  and 
dragged  him  from  the  danger  she  foresaw.  Both  the  dormant  heroes 
happened  to  turn  at  the  same  instant,  though  soundly  sleeping,  and  busy 
in  a  dream,  for  Phalaris  was  just  that  minute  dreaming  how  a  most  vife 
poetaster  had  lampooned  him,  and  how  he  had  got  him  roaring  in  his 
bull ;  and  iEsop  dreamed,  that  as  he  and  the  ancient  chie&  were  lying  on 
the  ground,  a  wild  ass  broke  loose,  ran  about,  trampling  and  kicking,  and 
dunging  in  their  faces.  Bentley,  leaving  the  two  hero^  asleep,  seized 
en  both  their  annours,  and  withdrew  in  quest  of  his  darling  Wottoa.' 

Boyle, 
*  Clad  in  a  suit  of  armour,  which  had  been  given  him  by  all  the  gods,' 
(in  obvious  allusion  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Christ  Church  wits,) 
'traasflzes  both  Bentley  and  Wotton  with  his  irresistible  lance.  As 
when  a  skiUlil  cook  has  trussed  a  brace  of  woodcocks,  he,  with  iron 
skftwsr,  pierces  the  tender  sides  of  both,  their  legs  and  wings  close  pin- 
ioned to  the  ribs,  so  was  this  pair  of  friends  transffaced,  till  down  they  feU, , 
joined  in  their  lives,  joined  in  their  deaths  ;  so  cJosely  joined,  that  Charon 
would  mistake  them  both  for  one,  and  waft  them  over  Styx  for  half  his 
fiure.' 

Of  all  bis  party,  Boyle  alone  seems  to  have  had  some  mis* 
l^vingft  about  the  weakness  of  his  cause.     For  this  curious  fact 
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we  ara  inclebted  to  the  research  of  Dr  Monk.  He  traosmitted  to 
Atterbury  some  o(H*rectioDs  and  improvements  for  a  new  edition, 
which  were  considered  a  proof  of  distrust  and  ingratitude,  and  re- 
fumed  *'  with  a  letter  of  indignant  complaint,  reproaching  him  for 
bis  thankless  behaviour,  and  declining  all  further  interference  in 
the  controversy.'  On  the  other  hand,  Bentley  alone  stood  un- 
moved|  or,  at  least,  was  too  proud  to  acknowledge  the  least  appre- 
hension. To  one  anxious  friend  he  made  the  cool  answer,  which, 
we  suspect,  although  it  may  seem  little  less  than  treason  against 
tbe  authority  of  reviewers,  nevertheless  to  contain  much  truth:  — 
'Indeed,  I  am  in  no  pain  about  the  matter;  for  it  is  a  maxim  with 
me  that  no  man  was  ever  written  out  of  reputation  but  by  himself.' 
At  length  his  memorable  answer  appeared.  The  motto  of  Boyle's 
volume  had  been  selected  with  great  felicity  — 

*  Remember  Milo's  end, 
Wedged  in  the  timber  which  he  strove  to  rend.  ^ 

That  of  Bentley 's  was  equally  clever  and  apposite  — 

*•  Mordear  opprobriis  falsia  mutemve  colores? 
Falsus  honor  juvat,  et  Mendax  Infamia,  terret 
Quern,  nisi  mendacem  et  mendosuro?' 

On  tbe  work  Itself,  we  should  do  great  injustice  to  Dr  Monk  if 
we  did  not  transcribe  his  masterly  criticism : — 

'  The  appearance  of  this  work  b  to  be  considered  an  epoch,  not  only 
in  the  life  of  Bentley,  but  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  victory  ob- 
tamed  over  his  opponents,  although  the  most  complete  that  can  be  imagin- 
ed, constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the  merits  of  his  performance.  Such 
18  the  author's  address,  that,  while  every  pace  is  professedly  controversial, 
there  is  embodied  in  the  work  a  quantity  of  accurate  inibrmation  relative 
to  hiatofy ,  chronok>sy,  antiquities,  philology,  and  criticism,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  matcu  in  any  other  volume.  The  cavils  of  the  Boyleans 
bad  fortunately  touched  upon  so  many  topics,  as  to  draw  from  their  adver- 
sary a  mass  of  learning,  none  of  which  is  misplaced  or  superfluous;  he 
cootrtves,  with  admirable  judgment,  to  give  the  reader  all  the  information 
wfaieh  can  be  desired  upon  each  question,  while  he  never  loses  sight  of 
his  mam  object  Profound  and  various  as  are  the  sources  of  his  learning, 
every  thing  is  ao  well  arranged,  and  placed  in  so  clear  a  view,  that  the 
sliidenty  who  is  only  in  the  elementary  parts  of  classical  literature,  may 
p^arawo  Ao  book  with  profit  and  pleasure,  while  the  most  learned  reader 
cannot  fiul  to  find  his  knowledge  enlarged.  Nor  is  this  merely  the  lan- 
giaffe  of  those  who  are  partial  to  the  author;  the  eminently  learned 
Dodwell,  who  had  no  peculiar  motive  to  be  pleased  with  a  work  in  which 
he  waa  himself  a  considerable  sufferer,  and  who,  as  a  nonjuror^  was 
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prejudiced  against  Bentley's  party,  is  recorded  to  have  avowed,  thai 
DO  bad  never  learned  so  much  from  any  book  m  his  Hfe.  This  learned 
volume  owes  much  of  its  attraction  to  the  strain  of.  humour,  which  makes 
the  perusal  bighly  edtertaining.  The  advocates  of  Phalaris,  having 
chosen  to  rely  upon  wit  and  raiffery,  were  now  made  to  feel,  in  their  turn, 
the  consequences  of  the  warfare  which  they  had  adopted.  In  holding  up 
his  enemies  to  laughter,  Bentley's  address  is  no  less  conspicuous  than  his 
wit.  He  says,  in  the  preface,  ^'  I  have  endeavoured  to  take  Mr  Boyle's 
advice,  and  to  avoid  all  ridicule  where  it  was  possible  to  avoid  it;  and  if 
ever  ^  that  odd  work  of  his '  has  irresistibly  moved  me  to  a  little  jest  and 
laughter,  I  am  content  that  what  is  the  greatest  virtue  of  ki$  book  shall 
be  counted  the  greatest  fauk  of  mine.^^  He  generally  contrives  to  ex- 
plose  the  poverty  of  the  jest  attempted  by  the  Boyleans;  and,  having  con* 
victed  them  of  some  gross  mistake  in  their  eagerness  to  be  witty,  he 
efiectually  turns  the  laugh  against  themselves.  And  though  he  recurs 
perpetually  to  the  same  method,  and  that  too  with  the  keenest  irony,  yet 
the  occasions  are  so  well  chosen,  that  we  are  neither  sated  nor  ofiend* 
ed  by  the  repetition — so  careful  is  he  that  the  provocation  shall  have 
proceeded  from  bis  adversaries.  Moreover,  he  contrives,  by  stopping 
short  of  the  point  to  which  strict  justice  would  have  allowed  retaliation,  to 
engage  the  reader's  good  will  in  his  favour.  In  this  part  of  his  contro- 
versial tactics,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  his  argument,  he  owes  much  of 
his  success  to  his  strong  sense,  and  to  that  acute  logic  which  we  have 
more  than  once  had  occasion  to  notice.  The  talent  exhibited  in  reducing 
to  an  absurdity  all  the  erroneous  positions  of  his  adversaries  is  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled.  Even  Bishop  Warburton,  who  was  not  well  disposed 
to  Bentley^s  reputation,  admits  that  he  beat  the  Oxford  men  at  their  own 
weapons.  Such  is  the  hvely  interest  which  his  unabated  strain  of  humour 
confers  on  the  book,  that  a  person  who  looks  into  any  part  of  it,  finds 
himself  almost  irresistibly  carried  forward.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  my 
own  observation  for  many  years,  that  young  men  who  have  consulted  the 
Dissertation  with  no  other  view  than  to  obtain  information  respecting  the 
history  of  tragedy,  the  Attic  dialect,  or  some  other  subject  connected  with 
their  studies,  have  unexpectedly  felt  such  interest  in  the  train  of  argument, 
as  to  read  the  whole  work  with  appetite  and  delight.  So  well  sustained 
is  the  learning,  the  wit,  and  the  spirit  of  this  production,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  select  particular  parts  as  objects  of  admiration,  without  cooo- 
mitting  a  sort  of  injustice  to  the  rest:  and  the  book  itself  will  continue  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  educated  persons  as  long  as  literature  maintains  its 
station  in  society.'  —  p.  93. 

So  true  is  the  former  part  of  this  last  paragraph,  that,  beine 
anxious  to  illustrate  the  merit  of  this  singular  work  to  the  genenu 
reader,  (for,  with  due  deference  to  Dr  Monk,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  manjr  of  the  educated  in  the  present  day— we  speak  it  not  to 
their  praise — are  little  acquainted  with  the  controversy  about  Pha- 
laris,)  we  have  found  it  impossible,  by  any  such  selection,  to  con- 
vey any  fair  notion  of  its  general  character.     For  its  excellence  as 
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a  dissertation  depends  on  its  copiousness,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  goes  to  the  very  depth  of  every  debated  point ;  as  a  controver- 
sial tract,  not  on  the  dexterity  or  strength  of  any  single  hit,  but 
on  the  rapidity  with  which  blow  follows  blow,  the  completeness 
of  the  refutation,  the  total  rout  of  the  adversary  at  all  points*. 
We  have  already  ventured  to  describe  Bentley  as  a  controversial 
Hotellus ;  and  if  its  classical  propriety  will  justify  us  in  following 
up  our  pugilistic  illustration,  we  cannot  do  better  than  describe, 
in  the  familiar  lines  of  Virgil,  the  manner  in  which  the  fallen 
combatant  rises  to  the  new  contest,  not  merely  with  his  native 
strength  put  forth  in  tenfold  energy,  but  suddenly,  as  it  were,  en- 
dowed with  the  agility  of  his  adversary. 

'  At  non  tardatus  casu  neque  territus 
Acrior  ad  pugnam  redit,  ac  vim  suscitat  ira: 
Turn  pudor  accendit  vires  et  conscia  virtus; 
PrsBcipitemque  Daren  ardens  agit  aequore  toto; 
Nunc  dextra  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc  n lie  sinistra :  ^ 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies.     Quam  multa  grandine  nimbi 
Culminibus  crepitant;  sic  densis  ictibus  heros 
Creber  utraque  manu  pulsat  versatque  Dareta.' 

However  advantageous  to  the  fame  of  Bentley,  this  unexpected 
and  acknowledged  triumph  was  not  likely  <o  operate  very  favour- 
ably upon  his  character,  either  in  humbling  his  natural  arrogance 
or  softening  the  asperities  of  his  temper.  In  the  full  pride  of 
his  victory,  of  which  he  knew  the  ground  on  which  he  fought 
too  well  to  entertain  a  doubt,  he  received  his  appointment  to  the 
important  situation  of  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
At    first   sight,  this  nomination    might   appear  singularly  appro 

Eriate ;  that  the  greatest  English  scholar  should  be  restored  to 
is  natural  sphere,  the  University,  and  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
its  noblest  foundation  ;  that  the  man  who  had  coped  singly  with 
the  united  strength  of  the  most  distinguished  society  in  the  rival 
University,  would  be  possessed  with  the  noble  emulation  of  rais- 
ing his  college  to  the  same  superiority  over  its  great  competitor  in 
w^th  and  reputation ;  such  might  be  the  reasonable  views  and 
expectations  of  the  public  on  Bentley's  promotion.  But  the  per- 
verse and  intractable  character  of  the  man  was  yet  imperfectly 
developed.  He  entered  Trinity  College,  if  a  remarkable  anecdote 
be  true,  in  the  spirit  of  an  invader.  The  natural  jealousy  of  a 
society,  like  that  of  Trinity,  at  the  introduction  of  a  stranger 
to  rule  over  them,  was  heightened  in  this  case  by  Bentley's 
being  a  member  of  the  only  college  in  Cambridge  which,  in 
reputation  and  number,  can  fairly  compete  with  it,  St  John's. 
Bentley  received  the  congratulation  of  his  friends  with  no  very 
reverend  application  of  the  words  of  the  sacred  writings,  '  By  the 
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help  of  my  God  I  have  leaped  over  the  wall.'  His  goTAraincDt 
aspired  at  once  to  an  arbitrary  despotism ;  Uetat  c^e$t  moi^  was 
an  axiom  not  more  implicitly  believed,  nor  acted  upon  with  greater 
steadiness  by  the  extraordinary  man  who  uttered  it,  than  that 
Trinity  College,  or  even  the  University,  was  himself,  by  Bentley ; 
and  in  the  deliberate  conviction  of  his  own  immeasurable  supe- 
riority to  the  rest  of  the  learned  world,  there  were  few,  perhaps, 
on  whom  Bentley  looked  down  with  more  sovereign  contempt 
than  the  fellows  of  Trinity  College  ;  apparently,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, at  that  time  by  no  means  a  very  distinguished  body.  In 
such  a  temper  of  mind  did  Bentley  enter  upon  this  dignified 
situation,  the  most  extensively  useful  to  which  a  man  of  letters 
could  aspire  ;  a  situation  in  which,  although,  especially  at  the 
commencement  of  his  government,  an  active  President  may  have 
to  combat  with  much  indolence  and  much  prejudice  in  the 
controlling  oligarchy  of  the  senior  fellows,  yet  he  may  be  almost 
sure,  if  hf  act  with  *  discretion  and  conciliation,  to  establbh 
almost  a  despotism  of  influence ;  where  there  is,  as  it  were,  a 
perpetual  renewal  of  the  youth  of  the  society  ;  and  its  ranks 
are  constantly,  though  gradually,  recruited  with  men  better  suited 
to  the  views  of  the  Head  and  the  ever-changing  character  of 
the  times ;  and  where  among  the  students  there  are  such  per- 
petual opportunities  of  rendering  service  to  the  rising  talent  of 
the  country,  to  the  wealthy  and  high-bom  by  prudent  encourage- 
ment, to  the  more  humble  and  dependent  by  more  solid  advan- 
tages. And  thus  the  place  for  which  Bentley  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, so  admirably  fitted,  became  the  fatal  cause  of  lowering 
him  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  age,  and  even  of  posterity.  He 
began  unfortunately  with  a  paltry  money  dispute  with  his  prede- 
cessor which  might  give  his  enemies  just  cause  for  suspecting, 
that  a  new  and  as  yet  undeveloped  vice,  rapacity,  was  to  be  added 
to  his  well-known  constitutional  infirmities  of  arrogance  and 
impetuosity.  The  extensive  and  costly  repair  of  his*lodge,  how- 
ever necessary,  was  the  first  cause  of  the  still-widenine  breach 
between  the  master  and  the  fellows.  His  plans  of  discipline, 
though  salutary,  were  carried  into  eflfect  in  a  rough  and  arbitrary 
manner,  till  he  even  took  the  unstatutable  step  of  expelling  a 
member  of  the  body  (not  indeed  without  good  grounds)  on  bis 
own  sole  authority. 

Yet  if,  like  Wolsey,  he  was  a  man  of  *  an  unbounded  stomach,' 
and  if  his  general  conduct  partook  of  the  pride  and  rapacity,  his 
plans  for  the  advancement  of  learning  and  science,  in  his  less  exten- 
sive sphere,  were  not  without  the  splendour  and  munificence  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal.  Before  his  appointment  to  Trinity  College, 
Bentley  had  rendered  most  valuable  service  to  the  University 
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press ;  in  his  more  influential  situation,  he  continued  to  take  a 
Uvely  interest  in  the  fame  and  usefulness  of  that  establishment  ; 
he  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  the  continental  scho- 
lars ol  the  first  rank  —  with  Graevius,  Spanheim,  and  Hemsterhuis  : 
Kuster,  and  Sike  the  learned  Orientalist,  were  induced  by  his 
patronage;  to  settle,  for  some  time,  at  Cambridge.  Nor  in  his 
own  college  were  his  views  confined  to  his  own  private  conve- 
nience and  accommodation  ;  under  bis  auspices,  the  chapel  was 
nobly  and  tastefully  restored  ;  and,  as  became  the  friend  and  early 
admirer  of  Newton,  an  observatory  was  built  at  considerable  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  celebrated  Roger  Cotes,  to  whom  public  expecta- 
tion looked  forwaOrd  as  a  second  Newton,  was  appointed  to  super- 
intend it.  But  his  splendid  and  judicious,  as  well  as  his  more 
quesUonablB  proceedings,  tended  to  embroil  Bentley  more  deeply 
with  his  society.  Lavish  expenditure  led  to  retrenchment,  which 
Bentley  carried  on  in  the  same  decisive  and  arbitrary  manner, 
retrenchment  to  murmurs  and  opposition;  but  Bentley  treated 
murmurs  with  ridicule  and  opposition  with  scorn,  till  at  length, 
on  the  delicate  and  all-interesting  point  of  the  college  divi- 
dends, the  opposition  grew  into  open  rebellion,  and  the  two 
parties  joined  in  mortal  conflict.  Yet  Bentley  would  probably 
have  reiduced  the  insurgents,  and  by  cajoling  the  weak,  over- 
bearing the  indolent,  and  threatening  the  more  violent,  would 
have  established  his  autocracy,  had  the  opposition  consisted  of 
peaceful  doctors  in  divinity,  and  those  who  hoped  speedily  to  with- 
draw from  that  scene  of  turmoil  to  the  repose  of  a  college  living. 
Unexpectedly  '  a  pestilent  lawyer'  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  Edmund  Miller  —  a  man  of  shrewdness, 
sagacity,  and  promptitude,  practised  in  business,  and  armed  with 
profound  knowledge  of  the  law  —  the  resistance  assumed  a  more 
serious  aspect.  Bentley  lost  all  self-command  ;  he  made  a  des- 
perate eflTort  to  dispossess  Miller  of  his  fellowship,  (which  he  seems 
to  have  held  on  somewhat  questionable  grounds,)  but  the  seniority 
resisted  his  expulsion ;  and  at  length  an  appeal  on  the  whole 
quarrel  between  the  master  and  the  society  was  made  to  the 
supposed  visitor,  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
for  us  to  follow  Dr  Monk  through  the  labyrinth  of  this  long  con- 
troversy, the  iDtricacies  of  which  he  has  unravelled  with  great 
skill  and  perspicuity,  and  preserved  throughout  the  tone  of  calm 
and  dignified  impartiality.  But,  assuredly,  according  to  our  no- 
tions, and  probably  to  the  better  taste  of  their  own  age,  both 
parties  in  this  learned  body  contrived  to  place  their  dispute  in  a 
singularly  ludicrous  point  of  view.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  must  have 
been  endowed  with  muscles  of  no  ordinary  rigidity,  if  he  could 
read  with  gravity  some  of  the  articles  exhibited  against  the  master, 
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which  souDd  still  more  comical,  from  being  couched  in  terms  of 
expostulation  or  remonstrance.  The  twelve  jackets,  twelve  sur- 
touts,  twelve  pantaloons,  twelve  pair  of  boots,  on  the  single  per- 
son of  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  of  battery  in  the  *  Pleader's 
Guide,'  are  scarcely  more  ridiculous  than  the  following  charge. 

*  Why  have  you,  for  many  years  past,  wasted  the  College  bread,  ale, 
beer,  coals,  wood,  turf,  sedge,  charcoal,  linen,  pewter,  corn,  flour, 
6raton,  and  bran  ;  viz,  40,000  penny  loaves,  60,000  half-penny  loaves, 
14,000  gallons  of  ale,  20,000  gallons  of  beer,  600  chaldrons  of  coals, 
60,000  billets  of  wood,  1000  hundreds  of  turf,  100  loads  of  sedge,  500 
bushels  of  charcoal,  100  ells  of  holland,  400  ells  of  diaper  and  other 
linen,  6000  ounces  of  pewter,  200  bushels  of  coro,  400  bushels  of 
flour,  300  bushels  of  bran,  (the  number  of  collars  of  brawn  is  omitted,) 
and  other  goods  to  the  value  of  3000/,  or  some  other  great  sum ;  in 
expending  the  same,  not  only  upon  yourself,  but  upon  your  wife, 
children,  and  boarders ;  and  that  in  a  very  extravagant  manner,  by 
causing  your  servants  to  make  whole  meals  upon  the  said  college  beer 
and  bread  only,  (you  not  allowing  them  either  flesh,  cheese,  6r  butter 
with  the  same,)  and  by  many  other  ways. 

Art.  XII.  When  by  false  and  base  practices,  as  by  threatening  to 
bring  letters  from  court,  visitations,  and  the  like  ;  and  at  other  times  by 
boasting  of  your  great  interest  and  acquaintance,  and  that  you  were  the 
gtfdui  of  the  age^  and  what  great  things  you  would  do  (or  the  College  in 
general,  and  for  every  member  of  it  in  particular,  and  promising  j(br  the 
niture  to  live  peaceably  with  them,  and  never  make  any  further  demands, 
you  had  prevailed  with  the  senior  fellows  to  allow  you  several  hundred 
pounds  for  your  lodge  more  than  they  first  intended  or  agreed  for,  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  the  College,  and  the  wonder  of  the  whole  Univer- 
sity ;  why  did  you,  the  very  next  year,  about  that  time,  merely  for  your 
own  vanity,  require  them  to  build  you  a  new  staircase  to  your  lodge  ?  ' 
&c. 

But  on  the  side  of  Bentley  our  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  checked 
by  a  melancholy  and  painful  feeling,  that  such  a  mind  should  ' 
degrade  itself  by  so  lamentable  an  exposure.  In  his  disputes 
with  his  fellows  it  might  seem  that  he  had  determined  to  prove 
Swift's  bitterest  satire  to  be  no  burlesque  on  his  manners.  One 
of  the  articles  against  him  runs  thus;  —  *  Why  did  you  use  scurri- 
lous words  and  language  to  several  of  the  fellows,  particularly  by 
calling  Mr  Eden  an  ass,  and  Mr  Rashleigh  the  College  dog ; 
by  telling  Mr  Cock  "he  would  die  in  his  shoes,"  and  calling 
others  fools  and  sots,  and  other  scDrrilous  names  ?'  Of  his  great 
opponent  Miller,  he  publicly  said,  '  that  lawyers  were  the  most 
Ignominious  people  in  the  nation  ;'  and  his  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  in  reply  to  the  petition  against  him,  though  rebutting  many 
of  the  charges  with  great  power,  was  written  in  a  vein  of  the 
warmest  abuse  of  his  antagonists. 
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Mot  content  with  this  domestic  feud,  Bentley  plunged  headlong 
into  another  with  some  distinguished  foreign  scholars.  Here  how- 
eyer  he  was  upon  his  own  ground  :  his  admirable  Emendations  of 
Menander  and  Philemon  fully  maintained  his  reputation  &3  a 
scholar ;  while  the  attacks  of  his  opponents,  Gronovius,  De  PauW, 
and  even  L#e  Clerc  himself,  who,  by  venturing  out  of  his  own  pro- 
vince of  theology  into  that  of  classical  scholarship,  had  exposed 
himself  to  the  severe  castigation  of  his  opponent,  as  far  surpassed 
Bentley  in  coarse  abuse  as  they  were  inferior  to  him  in  knowledge 
and  criticism. 

Yet  the  disadvantages  into  which  Bentley  perpetually  betrayed 
himself  by  his  intemperance,  seemed  only  to  call  forth  a  more 
vigorous  display  of  ability  and  address.  His  inexhaustible  re^ 
sources  were  always  most  at  his  command  at  the  hour  of  the 
greatest  peril.  Bentley  had  insinuated  in  his  reply  to  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  that  much  of  the  hostility  against  him  arose  from  the  Tory 
politics  of  the  fellows.  At  the  very  instant  that  his  case  was 
pending,  the  Whig  ministry  fell ;  Harley  and  St  John  came  into 
power,  and  Bentley 's  ruin  might  seem  inevitable.  But  our  hero 
was  not  so  severely  scrupulous  —  '  so  sternly  jealous  of  his  coun- 
try's good,'  as  not  to  avail  himself  of  certain  incidental  advantages 
which  he  derived  from  this  change.  His  great  object  was  to  with- 
draw the  whole  affair  from  the  cognizance  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely, 
whose  visitatorial  powers  were  doubtful,  and  bring  it,  as  belonging 
to  a  royal  foundation,  under  the  direct  decision  of  the  Crown. 
This  he  at  first  attempted  privately  through  the  intervention  of  St 
John  and  Mrs  Masham,  Mrs  Bentley's  family  being  conneeted 
both  with  the  Secretary  and  with  the  husband  of  the  ruling  fa- 
vourite. The  Premier  was  assailed  in  a  more  public  manner: 
to  him  Bentley  wrote  a  dexterous  letter  of  congratulation  on  his 
escape  from  the  knife  of  Guiscard  ;  and,  to  the  amazement  of  all, 
the  long  promised  and  long  delayed  edition  of  Horace  suddenly 
made  its  appearance,  at  this  eventful  crisis,  with  a  flaming  dedi- 
cation to  the  Tory  minister.*  With  the  merits  and  defects  of 
thb  extraordinary  book  no  scholar  is  unacquainted  ;  —  the  strange 
contrast,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  scarcely  less  lofty  tone  of  the 
adulatory  dedication  and  the  presumptuous  preface ;  the  former, 
though  managed  with  dexterousness  approaching  to  servility,  yet 
attempting  to  preserve  the  style  of  the  second  greatest  man  of 
the  age  doing  homage  to  the  first ;  the  re-assumption  of  his 
unquestionable  superiority  when  he  is  again  among  the  vulgar  herd 

*  This  wni  never  foi|;otten  bj  Bentley's  antafonists.  —  *  Whenever  be  bad  finkbed 
«  book,  be  preeented  it  to  some  great  men  at  Court,  with  a  panegyrical  oration,  ao 
conceived  that  it  wonld  fit  any  man  in  a  great  post,  and  the  highest  bidder  had  it.* 
Socb  was  Arbntbnot's  satire  at  a  much  later  period  of  Bentley's  life. 
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of  subject  critics,  and  condescendiDg  to  enlighten  the  world  with 
the  hasty  fruits  of  his  leisure  hours.  In  the  book  itself  the  know- 
ledge derived  from  the  most  profound  study  of  the  author;  the 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  of  his  language ;  the  occa- 
sional carelessness  and  inaccuracy ;  the  rage  for  unnecessary  emen- 
dation, as  if  for  the  sake  of  showing  his  ingenuity  and  skill ;  the 
unparalleled  ingenuity  and  skill  thus  displayed  ;  the  determination 
to  give  a  new  explanation  to  that  which  is  clear  and  simple, 
equalled  only  by  Warburton's  Annotations  on  Shakspeare ;  and 
the  alternate  quick  perception  of  the  cleverness  and  quiet  humour, 
with  the  cold  and  pedantic  insensibility  to  the  bolder  flights  of  his 
poet  —  these  characteristics  of  Bentley's  edition  are  known  in 
some  degree  to  every  reader  of  Horace,  that  is,  to  every  one  of 
liberal  education,  from  the  schoolboy  to  the  most  mature  man  of 
letters. 

The  prosecution  of  the  fellows  against  the  master,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  dragging  on  through  its  third  year ;  Bentley  endeavour- 
>i)g9  by  his  interest  with  the  ministry,  to  obtain  an  amicable  set- 
tlement in  his  own  favour,  and  watching  every  opportunity  to 
break  the  hostile  confederacy.  With  the  first  view,  he  contrived 
a  well-timed  address  from  the  University  in  the  minister's  hour  of 
peril.  This  however  embroiled  him  with  the  University ;  and  a 
vote  passed,  with  shouts  of  acclamation,  that  no  Archdeacon  of 
Ely  (an  office  held  by  Bentley)  should  in  future  be  Vice-Chan- 
cellor.  In  the  second  object  he  succeeded  better ;  and  at  length, 
by  dexterously  seizing  his  opportunity,  contrived  to  eject  Dr 
Stubbe,  one  of  his  opponents,  from  the  vice-mastership  of  the 
college.  Still  the  crisis  approached.  The  prohibition  of  the 
Crown  against  the  further  proceedings  of  the  visitor  was  withdrawn. 
But  before  the  trial,  Bentley,  with  well-timed  readiness,  made  a 
diversion  in  the  public  mind  most  highly  in  his  own  favour,  and 
suddenly  appeared  again,  with  all  his  former  vigour,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  Christianity,  against  a  new  and,  it  was  then  supposed, 
dangerous  antagonist.  The  letters  oCBejitley,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  in  answer  to  Anthony  Collins 
on  Freethinking,  are  still  read  with  interest,  as  throwing  much 
light  on  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  —  a  subject  on  which  Collins 
had  unfortunately  dabbled  with  but  superficial  information  ;  and, 
if  anything  can  justify  the  bitter,  sarcastic,  and  contemptuous 
language  of  these  letters  in  defence  of  Christianity,  it  would  be  the 
necessity  of  answering  an  assailant  in  his  own  style ;  for  the  wea- 
pons which  Bentley  wielded  with  such  dexterity  against  Collins 
were  those  which  Collins  had  feebly  and  awkwardly  employed 
against  the  religion  of  his  country.  But  the  attack  of  Collins  was 
considered  to  be  aimed  even  more  directly  at  the  English  clergy  than 
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tt  Cbristiaiiitj  itself;  the  popularity  of  Bentley  with  his  body 
rose  at  ooce  almost  from  zero  to  considerably  above  mean  height ; 
and,  in  the  preface  to  the  second  part,  he  had  the  art,  we  had 
almost  written  the  impudence,  to  represent  himself  as  an  injured 
and  persecuted  man,  only  prevented  by  the  malice  of  his  litigious 
adversaries  from  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  cause  of  truth :  — 
<  And  then  yoii  know  my  long  lawsuit  here,  which  is  now  removed 
to  Sreiden ;  and  who  would  regard  the  Freethioker,  or  willingly  Jade 
litti  own  parts,  under  such  clogs  and  impediments  ?  I  find  when  1  set 
pen  to  paper,  that  I  sink  below  my  own  level  :  quxrit  se  ingentum,  nee 
lavenit.  But  if  youM  had  patience  till  my  trial  was  over,  Qbr  trud  in 
wuf  cast  is  the  same  as  victory y)  then,  perhaps,  your  growing  sect  might 
have  felt  to  their  cost, 

'^  £t  noB  tela,  pater,  ferrumque  baud  debile  dextra 
Spargimus,  et  nostro  sequitur  de  vulnere  sanguis."  ' 

But  the  proud  prognostications  of  victory  were  in  danger  of 
bitter  disappointment.  Bentley  had,  either  from  ill-luck,  or  from 
some  unknown  motive,  alienated  one  of  his  powerful  protectors, 
Bolingbroke.  His  stratagems  to  protract  the  business,  or  to  bring 
it  to  an  amicable  termination,  failed.  Notwithstanding  his  able  and 
contemptuous  answers  to  the  articles ;  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
verbial slowness  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  the  trial  was  urged 
forward ;  it  commenced  in  form  at  Ely  House.  The  affair  took 
a  serious,  a  menacing,  a  gloomy  cast.  Degradation  from  his 
splendid  situation,  humiliation  before  his  despised  antagonists  in 
tne  eyes  of  the  world,  seemed  impending  over  the  head  of  the 
most  arrogant  man  in  England.  The  mmd  of  the  judge  had  so 
manifestly,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  betrap^ed  a  change, 
which  threatened  discomfiture  to  Bentley,  that  dunng  one  of  the 
hearings,  when  he  expressed  his  unfavourable  opinion  on  a  certain 
point,  *  The  unexpected  shock  was  too  much  even  for  the  firm 
mind  and  strong  nerves  of  Dr  Bentley,  and  he  fainted  away  in 
the  court.'  The  trial  lasted  six  weeks ;  the  sentence  was  pre- 
pared, when  behold !  Bishop  Moore,  who  had  caught  cold  during 
the  session,  was  taken  ill,  and  died  :  the  proceedings  fell  to  the 
ground. 

Fleetwood,  a  Whig  and  a  man  of  more  decided  character,  suc- 
ceeded ;  he  ^  declared  at  once,  that  if  he  visited  Trinity  College, 
it  should  be  in  the  character  of  a  general  visitor,  to  execute  im- 

J)artial  justice  on  all  delinquencies,  whether  of  the  roaster  or  the 
ellows/  The  terror  excited  among  the  prosecuters  by  this  declara- 
tion, justifies,  in  some  degree,  Bentley's  insinuations  against  the 
unlearned  and  unclerical  habits  of  some  members  of  the  seniority. 
The  prosecution  would  probably  have  been  dropped,  but  for  the 
personal  hostility  between  the  beads  of  the   opposite  fectioos* 
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Bentley  determined  to  secure  his  despotism  by  the  expulsion  of 
bis  only  dangerous  opponent,  Miller  ;  Miller  as  ably  and  obstinately 
resisted ;  and  Fleetwood  declined  to  act  unless  his  full  visitatorial 

G)wers  were  recognised  and  established  byjthe  Crown.  But  the 
ouse  of  Hanover  had  now  succeeded,  the  Tory  ministry  were 
scattered,  and  Bentley,  —  after  a  slight  show  of  moderation  in  his 
charge  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Ely,  which,  while  it  offended  the 
Tories,  was  seized  with  eagerness  by  his  deadly  foe,  Serjeant 
Miller  (himself  a  violent  Whig),  as  hostile,  at  least  but  coldly 
loyal,  to  the  existing  government,  —  Bentley,  the  author  of  the 
Dedication  to  Harley,  by  no  means 

careless  now  of  interest,  fame,  or  (ate, 

without  the  least  scruple,  and  in  a  very  different  sense  from  hon- 
est Pamell,  altogether, 

forgot  that  Oxford  once  was  great. 

At  this  eventful  crisis,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  with  equal  decision 
and  coolness,  placed  himself  again  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  interest 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  A  powerful  party  ranged  itself 
under  his  banner ;  the  former  contumelious  edict  of  the  senate 
was  rescinded  ;  he  received  the  public  thanks  for  his  Letters  of 
Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis ;  and  in  the  dangerous  year  1715,  he 
thundered  against  the  Church  of  Rome  with  his  accustomed 
power,  and  not  more  than  his  customary  moderation.  The 
Sermon  against  Popery  is  remarkable  for  a  passage  wrought  up 
with  great  effect,  and  describing  the  sufferings  of  a  victim  m  the 
Inquisition,  which,  Dr  Monk  observes,  has  been  stolen  without 
scruple  bv  Sterne,  and  transposed  to  Tristram  Shandy  !  But  no 
sooner  did  Bentlev  feel  that  he  had  regained  his  strength,  than  the 
public  advocate  of  Whig  liberty  in  private  renewed  his  attempts 
at  an  absolute  and  irresponsible  power  within  his  own  college.  War 
was  renewed  ;  and  now  a  new  leader,  Dr  Colbatch,  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgents.  New  charges  were  advanced  against 
Bentley  of  arbitrary  acts  in  the  disposal  of  the  college  livings,  and 
of  unwarrantable  proceedings  in  granting  the  college  leases. 
Fleetwood  resolutely  refused  to  interfere,  and  a  second  petition 
was  presented  to  the  government,  signed  by  nineteen  fellows,  in- 
treating  the  appointment  of  a  visitor  with  full  powers. 

'  It  was  remarked  by  Dr  Bentley's  adversaries,  that  whenever  be 
was  placed  in  peril  for  mal-administration  of  hia  college,  his  practice 
was  to  come  forward  with  some  literary  production,  which  might  in- 
terest the  public  in  favour  of  its  author  ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  share 
of  the  merits  of  bis  works  was  due  to  his  persecutors.  A  comparison 
of  dates  docs  certainly  confirm  in  many  instances  this  observation. 
OnUie  15th  of  April,  (1716,)  when  he  probably  knew  that  a  petition 
to  the  king  was  in  agitation,  he  first  announced  hk  plan  of  pubKriiuig 
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a  Crredc  Testament,  the  text  of  which  should  be  restored  with  certainty, 
in  a  manner  hitherto  unattempted.' 

That  this  scheme  for  a  critical  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  however  partially  accomplished  by  later  scholars,  was 
not  completed  by  Bentley  on  his  original  plan,  must  be  a  lasting 
cause  of  regret.  Nor  was  this  the  only  promise  of  literary  service 
thrown  out  by  his  indefatigable  mind  ;  he  was  actually  at  the  same 
time  meditating  a  complete  edition  of  the  classical  authors,  to  ri- 
val the  French  Delphin  series,  in  usum  Principii  Frederici.  Dif- 
ficulties arose  about  the  terms  proposed  by  Bentley  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  ministry,  which  had  appeared  to  listen  with  some  fiivour 
to  the  proposal,  fell ;  and  the  undertaking,  which  perhaps  was  not 
likely  to  have  met  with  very  effective  encouragement  in  the  reign 
of  our  two  first  sovereigns  of  the  Brunswick  race,  was  abandoned. 

From  these  schemes,  which  would  have  required  the  most  un- 
interrupted study  and  profound  repose,  we  pass,  by  one  of  those 
violent  transitions,  common  in  Bentley's  life,  to  new  scenes  of  tur- 
moil in  the.College  and  the  University.  The  war  began  to  threat- 
en personal  collision.  The  inflexible  Miller  determined  to  as- 
sert hb  right  by  appearing  at  a  meeting  of  the  seniority.  Bent- 
ley first  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Westminster  students  (under 
the  tempting  offer  of  an  authorized  riot)  to  block  out  the  mtrader ; 
failing  in  this,  he  summoned  the  meeting  at  his  own  lodge,  and 
prepared  the  more  legal  array  of  two  constables,  who  fairly  turned 
Miller  out  of  doors.  The  subsequent  scenes  at  the  election  of 
college  officers  were  equally  disgraceful ;  altercations  took  place 
between  Colbatch  and  Bentley,  in  which  the  latter  displayed  his 
command  over  the  vulgar  as  well  as  the  classical  languages.  In 
London,  before  the  council,  the  affair  might  have  worn  a  different 
aspect  but  for  the  state  of  public  politics.  While  his  antagonist 
MiUer  ruined  his  own  cause  forever  by  an  ill-timed  book,  as  unac- 
ceptable to  the  ministry  as  unpopular  in  the  University,  Bentley, 
by  dexterously  managing  a  well-worded  address,  and  by  a  political 
charge  to  the  clergy  of  bis  archdeaconry,  secured  his  ground  with 
the  government. 

We  now  approach  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  Bentley 's 
dauntless  self-confidence  ;  of  his  utter  want  of  scruple  as  to  the 
means  employed  to  obtain  a  favourite  object,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  his  inconceivable  address  in  compassing  what  might  seem 
an  unattainable  end.  Bentley,  the  offio^  having  become  vaca^nt, 
determined  to  be  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity ;  there  were 
some  trifling  impediments  in  the  way :  it  was  very  questionable 
whether  he  was  not  ineligible  by  positive  statute ;  and  of  the 
seven  electors,  as  the  time  approached,  it  appeared  that  six 
were  decidedly  hostile  —  that  he  could  command  no  vote  but 
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his  own.  in  a  short  time^  the  University  beheld,  in  utter  amaze- 
ment,  Bentley  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  professor's  chair. 
The  electors  were  himself,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  three  heads  of 
colleges  unfavourable  to  his  views,  and  the  two  senior  fellows  of 
Trinity,  his  implacable  opponents.  One  of  these  last  happened 
to  be  absent,  another  ill ;  Bentley  cajoled  the  two  next  to  support 
him  ;  by  some  subtle  intrigue  he  contrived  to  procure  the  absence 
of  the  Vice-Chancellor  from  the  University,  and  himself  became 
his  deputy ;  his  own  place  therefore  was  filled  by  his  friend  Dr 
Davies,  the  head  of  Queen's  College  ;  the  meeting  was  summon- 
ed without  delay  ;  the  four  electors  appeared  ;  the  mal-contents 
remained  aloof;  and  Bentley  was  nominated  without  opposition. 
This  splendid  and  unexpected-advancement,  however,  turned  out 
eventually  injurious  to  his  reputation,  and,  if  his  element  had  not 
been  disturbance,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  Bentley ;  it  involved  him 
in  a  mean  and  miserable  pecuniary  dispute,  which  could  not  but 
lower  his  character,  and  it  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  most 
formidable  of  his  antagonists,  the  well-known  Conyers  Middleton. 
The  original  cause  of  all  this  dissension,  in  which  Bentley  em- 
broiled himself  with  the  University  as  deeply  as  before  with  his 
own  college,  was  a  royal  visit  to  Cambridge.  Here  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  Grigg  seems  to  have  taken  his  revenge  on  Bentley  for 
the  ridicule  which  could  not  but  attach  to  him,  in  the  afiair  of  the 
election  to  the  professorship,  by  disarranging  the  whole  ceremony, 
and  taking  the  king  to  a  back  gate  of  Trinity,  while  the  master 
stood  in  all  his  stateliest  array  at  the  front ;  thus  grievously  wound- 
ing the  pride  of  Bentley.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  quarrel 
was  the  demand  of  an  unusual  fee  of  four  guineas  for  the  presen- 
tation of  the  doctors  of  divinity  created  on  that  occasion.  Mid- 
dleton resisted  the  claim,  and  demanded  the  repayment  of  the 
money.  It  is  melancholy  to  pursue  the  pitiful  tale  :  Bentley  was 
sued  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  court ;  he  had  given  great  ofience, 
it  appears,  to  the  other  heads  of  houses,  *  partly  by  contemptuous 
expressions,  and  partly  by  the  nicknames  which  he  was  said  to 
bestow  upon  them.' 

'  Tradition  reports,  that  on  occasion  of  some  meeting,  where,  after  a 
question  had  been  long  discussed,  Dr  Ashton  observed,  that  ^^  it  was  not 
quite  clear  to  him,"  the  Master  of  Trinity  briskly  demanded,  "  Are  we 
then  to  wait  here  till  your  mud  has  subsided  ?"  The  Vice-Cbancellor 
he  termed  '*  the  empty  gotch  of  Caius ;"  and  to  Sherlock,  whom  he 
found  to  be  the  real  mover  and  manager  of  everything  in  the  University, 
he  gave  the  title  of  "  Cardinal  Alberoni."  ' 

Middleton  adds,  that  another  head  of  a  College,  afterwards  a 
bishop,  received  no  more  courteous  appellation  than  *  Beelzebub.* 
The  shame  and  sorrow  of  Bentley's  lew  friends,  the  triumph  of 
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his  enemies  may  be  conceived,  when  they  found  him  unexpectedly 
inToIving  himself  in  a  paltry  dispute,  which  strengthened  the  sus- 
picion, tnat  with  all  his  haughtiness  he  was  not  superior  to  meice^ 
nary  motiFes,for  in  some  of  his  college  disputes  on  money  affairs, 
he  scarcely  seems  to  have  come  off  with  clean  hands.  But  even 
in  this  questionable  position,  neither  his  pride  nor  hb  address  de- 
serted him  ;  the  latter,  it  is  true,  degenerated  into  something  very 
like  the  clever  roguery  of  Scapin,  for  when  the  warrant  for  his 
arrest  on  the  debt  was  issued,  Bentley  first  cajoled  the  unfortunate 
beadle  out  of  his  warrant,  and  at  his  next  visit  locked  him  up ; 
and  as  we  have  heard  the  story  told,  in  a  more  dramatic  form 
than  it  is  given  by  Dr  Monk,  the  master,  having  to  give  a  subject 
(at  the  exercises  of  the  candidates  for  fellowships,  marched  with 
more  than  usual  stateliness  up  the  hall,  and  thundered  out  the 
following  line  of  Homer : — 

But  the  prowess  of  Hector  did  not  appal  his  adversaries.  The 
Master  of  Trinity  was  condemned  for  contumacy,  suspended  from 
his  degrees,  prohibited  from  acting  as  professor,  ana  finally  de- 
graded from  all  his  academical  honours  and  privileges. 

Of  the  war  of  pamphlets  which  ensued,  Dr  Monk  has  given  a 
clear,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  dispassionate  account.  Colbatch,  from 
the  respectability  of  his  character,  and  his  attainments,  seems  to 
have  been  a  redoubtable  antagonist ;  but  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
was  borne  by  Conyers  Middleton.  No  comparison  of  course  can 
be  instituted  between  the  limited  range,  chiefly  of  Latin  scholar- 
ship, for  which  Middleton  was  distinguished,  and  the  boundless 
erucUtion  of  Bentley ;  nor  are  the  superior  vigour  and  originality 
of  Bentley's  mind  less  unquestionable ;  still  it  is  curious  to  remark 
the  different  influence  of  the  study  of  the  ancient  writers  on  the 
works  of  these  two  distinguished  men.  Surpassing  all  his  contem- 
poraries, if  not  all  later  scholars,  in  his  universal  acquaintance  with 
classical  literature,  Bentley  was  a  barbarian  in  style  ;  rude  force 
was  the  one  great  characteristic  of  his  writing; — purity,  propriety, 
dignity  of  language  ;  harmony  of  period ;  all  that  natural  artifice 
of  composition  ;  that  fine  and  intuitive  perception  of  the  great  in 
thought  and  effective  in  expression  ;  that  which  is  the  life  and 
ImmortaJity  of  the  classic  poets  and  historians,  of  the  orators  and 
piiJosophers,  Bentley  altogether  disdained.  A  consummate  logi- 
cian, never  wanting  in  animation,  Bentley,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, was  a  most  unclassical  writer ;  he  had  no  taste,  no  selection ; 
every  word,  every  metaphor,  every  illustration,  however  coarse, 
homely,  strange,  or  out  of  keeping,  if  it  was  but  nervous  and 
told  at  the  instant,  was  admitted  without  scruple;  nothing 
could  be  less  in  the  manner  of  the  best  ancient  writers  than 
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the  pedantic  determination  of  speaking  perpetually  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  expressing  the  simplest  and  plainest  truths  in  the 
quaint  and  recondite  phrase  of  some  unknown  or  forgotten  author. 
His  scurrility  and  coarseness  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  unpre- 
cedented in  the  noblest  remains  of  ancient  genius,  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome;*  but  Demos- 
thenes, iEschines  and  Cicero  certainly  had  the  art  of  throwing 
about  their  abuse,  as  Virgil  his  dung,  like  gentlemen.  The  pride 
of  Bentley  did  not  keep  him  above  vulgarity.  In  fact,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man  was  perpetually  working  in  his  style  as  well  as 
his  conduct ;  he  was  too  arrogant  to  submit  even  his  language  to 
discipline,  or  to  change  one  word  in  deference  even  to  those  masters, 
whose  feme  he  adored — what  Bentley  spoke  could  not  be  unworthy 
of  Bentley.  Middleton,  on  the  other  hand,  was  what  we  may  per- 
haps presume  to  call  an  ultra-classicist ;  he  was  instinct  with  the 
spirit  of  the  best  Latin  writers ;  but  this  spirit  was  not  altogether 
identified  with  his  own  mind ;  it  had  become  a  second  nature,  yet  it 
was  evidently  not  inborn,  but  acquired ;  a  faculty  studiously  formed, 
not  one  with  which  he  had  been  freely  gifted.  In  his  terse,  per- 
spicuous, and  fluent  writings,  we  are  perpetually  reminded  of  the 
graceful  sarcasm  of  Pope,  if  indeed  intended  as  a  sarcasm,  on 

the  ea^  Ciceronian  style, 

So  Latin,  yet  so  £nglish  all  the  while. 

But  whether  Middleton  be  a  fair  example  or  not,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  rarely  great  scholars  seem  to  have  acquired  that 
which  might  appear  the  great  end  and  use  of  classical  studies — a 
truly  classical  taste  and  feeling.  Those  who  have  been  most 
fully  imbued  with  the  manner  of  the  ancient  writers,  without 
sacrificing  the  native  originality  of  their  minds,  or  introducing  a 
foreign  tone  into  their  national  language  and  literature,  have  been 
usually  men  with  whom  scholarship  has  been  a  secondary  pursuit ; 
not  the  pre-eminent  critics  or  philological  scholars  of  their  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  that  has  edited,  and  explained,  and  com- 
mented upon  some  noble  work  of  antiquity,  is  often  not  merely,  in 
his  original  compositions,  devoid  of  all  those  distinguishing  merits 
of  the  writers  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  intimate- 
ly familiar,  but  not  unfrequently  seems  utterly  insensible  to 
the  real  secret  of  his  author's  excellence  ;  he  seems  quite  uncon- 
scious that  he  is  employed  on  the  work  of  a  great  poet  or  orator; 
he  remains  unkindled,  inanimate,  and  apparently  ignorant,  that  the 
lofty  and  fervid  spirits  with  which  he  is  holding  an  unnatural  com- 
munion, have  a  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling,  and  even  a  language 

*  ArbaUmot  has  a  very  ammiiig  emj  concerning  the  <  altercation  or  fcoMiag  of 
the  ancientt. ' 
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of  their  own,  which  cannot  be  uniformly  reduced  to  the  common 
technical  rules.  In  this  sense  frequently  no  one  is  so  unschoiarlike  as 
the  great  scholar.  In  one  respect  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  account 
for  this  apparent  anomaly.  The  philological  scholar  must  pay 
nearly  equal  attention  to  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature,  the 
barren  as  the  fruitful,  the  dead  as  the  living  ;  he  must  busy  him« 
self  almost  as  much  with  the  dry  scholiast  or  mechanical  gram- 
marian, as  with  Demosthenes  or  Cicero ;  he  must  lay  aside  bis 
Xenophon 

'  To  poach  in  Soidas  for  unlicensed  Greek  ;' 
he  must  turn  from  Virgil  to  Servius.  Nor  is  the  minute  study  of  the 
grammarian  altogether  congenial,  except  in  very  remarkable  in- 
stances, with  the  free,  and  as  it  were  kindred  intercourse  of  more 
gifted  minds  with  the  lofty  spirits  of  antiquity.     Hence  the  two 
branches  of  criticism  have  rarely  been  combined  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual—  grammatical  or  philological  skill,  with  what  may  be  call- 
ed, in  its  highest  sense,  the  criticism  of  taste — that  which  has  a 
full  and  vivid  perception  of  the  genius  of  its  author  ;  which  fairly 
appreciates  his  due  rank  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and 
traces  the  development,  the  advancement,  the  perfection  of  its 
powers ;  his  influence  on  the  progressive  hnproveinent  or  dete- 
rioration of  his  art  or  science,  whether  of  poetry,  oratory,  or  phi- 
losophy.    It  is  this  which,  even   if  it  does  not   develope  itself  in 
theory,  or  embody  itself  in  language,  is  the  living  ajid  internal 
principle  of  assimilation  between  those  who  have  been  most  deeply 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancients  (often  those  who  have  ap- 
peared to  the  common  observer  most  remote  from  their  manner) 
and  their  great  masters.     The  cultivation  of  this  profound  feeling 
alone  is  the  legitimate  end  of  classical  study.     For  why  do  the 
ancient  authors  deserve,  why  do  they  receive  our  perpetual  ho- 
mage ?     Why  is  so  much  labour  consumed  upon  their  remains  ? 
Not  absolutely  for  the  instruction  they  convey,  nor  for  the  in- 
herent interest  of  the  people  to  which  they  belong,  disjoined  from 
their  intellectual  excellence.     The  feuds  and  factions  of  many 
tribes  and  cities  may  have  been  as  full  of  stirring  interest ;  may 
have  displayed  as  great  strength  and  diversity  of  human  charac- 
ter ;  may  almost  in  themselves  have  been  as  important  to  man- 
kind as  those  of  Athens  and  Rome.  — 

^  Sed  omnes  illacrymabtles 
Urgentur  ignotique  long! 
Nocte.' 
It  is  the  inimitable  manner  in   which  their   sacred  poets,  their 
writers  of  all  classes,  have  perpetuated  these  events,  that  has  pre- 
served them  from  the  common  oblivion,  and  secured  their  im- 
perishable  existence.     It  is  this  inimitable  manner^  of  which  th# 
▼OL.  XLVl.  NO.  91. — Q.R.  20 
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iDtuitive  or  highly  cultivated  sense,  and  the  just  appreciation,  alone 
give  real  value  and  dignity  to  scholarship  ;  but,  united  with  an 
exquisite  and  philosophical  knowledge  of  the  minutenesses  of  lan- 
guage, idiom,  and  usage,  would  constitute  a  perfect  critic,  such  as 
the  world  of  letters  has  rarely  seen.  How  far  and  in  what 
respects  Bcntley  was  deficient  m  this  pre-eminent  qualification  of 
a  critic  of  the  highest  order,  cannot  but  appear,  even  in  our 
brief  sketch.  At  present  we  must  return  from  our  digression. 
On  all  points  Middleton  armed  himself  to  encounter  him  whom 
he  sarcastically  describes  as  the  *  great  Bentley  :'  it  seemed  as  if 
there  were  a  literary  death-feud  between  the  two.  Middleton  was 
called  upon,  as  the  person  first  implicated  in  the  dispute  about 
the  fee,  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  quarrel  with  the  University. 
He  had  full  right  to  mingle  in  the  affray  about  the  government  of 
Trinity  College.  In  his  subsequent  attack  on  Bentley's  proposals 
for  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  he  had  less  provocation, 
and-met  with  less  success.  The  event  of  Bentley's  collision  with 
these  new  opponents  was  unexpected,  and  to  all  but  the  sufferers, 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme.  Bentley, (who,  we  had  forgot  to  mention, 
had  bought  off  his  old  deadly  foe.  Miller,  by  a  compromise  most 
expensive  to  the  College,  and  not  very  advantageous  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Serjeant,)  Bentley,  the  meek,  the  courteous,  the  fair- 
spoken  Bentley,  actually  contrived  to  indict  and  convict  both  his 
antagonists  in  succession,  of  libel,  or  of  offensive  language  to  persons 
in  authority.  It  had  seemed  *  war  to  the  knife,'  at  least  as  far  as 
keen  and  cutting  language  ;  and  in  his  second  pamphl^,  that  on 
Trinity'College,  Middleton  had  spared  no  bitterness  of  invective. 
He  was  instantly  prosecuted.  Whig  politics  predominated  at 
court  —  we  are  almost  afraid  were  not  without  influence  on  the 
bench  of  justice,  and  Bentley  had  now  contrived  to  identify 
his  cause  with  the  prevailing  party.  Middleton  had  constantly 
endeavoured  to  weaken  this  dangerous  influence  by  boldly  unmask- 
ing his  political  tergiversation  :  — 

^  In  Trinity  College,  where  his  tyranny  had  raised  a  necessary  pro- 
secution of  him  by  the  fellows,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  Wliigs  as  a 
sufferer  in  their  cause,  and  persecuted  for  his  attachment  to  the  present 
best  mtnistry.  While  the  quarrel  continued,  the  ministry  happened  to 
change,  and  the  same  persons  who  had  been  said  in  print  to  pursue  him 
for  being  a  Whig,  were  then  cried  out  upon  for  their  malice  to  him  as. 
a  Tory  ;  and  he  had  the  address  or  good  fortune  to  screen  himself 
firom  justice  by  assuming  that  character.  And  his  dedication  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford  is  hardly  more  awkward  in  its  panegyric  upon  his 
patron,  than  severe  in  its  satire  upon  the  Whigs.  The  controversy 
still  outlived  the  late  Queen.  The  fellows  renewed  their  petition  for 
a  visitation  ;  but  be  now  plays  his  old  game  upon  them  ;  is  just  come 
round  to  where  he  first   set  out ;   and   the  present  ministry   is  oac^ 
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more  become  the  best  with  him.' —  Account  of  the  Procecdingt  ctgain$i 
Dr  BenlUy. 

But  Middleton  was  in  the  toils ;  there  was  no  relenting  on  the 
part  of  Bentley  ;  no  indulgence  to  be  expected  from  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  voice  of  law  was  inexorable.  He  was  obliged  to  brook 
the  humiliation  of  paying  the  costs  of  the  suit,  and  of  submissive 
apology  to  Bentley.  The  University,  however,  rewarded  his 
martyrdom  in  their  cause  with  the  honourable  post  of  public 
librarian.  He  took  his  revenge  in  continuing  his  implacable 
defiance  and  hostility.  His  last  pamphlet  ends  with  this  bitter 
sarcasm  :  — 

*  BeiD^  conscious  of  no  offence  that  my  name  has  ever  given,  nor  of 
any  infamy  upon  it  to  make  it  odious  to  any  man  except  to  himself,  I  am 
not  at  all  ashamed  of  producing  it ;  and  since  it  is,  as  he  says,  to  die  loUh 
me  and  to  be  buried  shortly  in  oblivion^  he  must  excuse  me  the  reason- 
able ambition  of  making  the  most  of  it  while  I  live  ;  and  that  I  may  have 
some  chance  for  being  known  likewise  to  posterity,  I  am  resolved  to 
fasten  myself  upon  him,  and  stick  as  close  to  him  as  I  can,  in  hopes  of 
being  dragged  at  least  by  his  great  name  out  of  my  present  obscurity, 
and  of  finding  some  place,  though  an  humble  one,  in  the  public  annals  of 
his  story  ;  and  being  willing,  before  we  part,  to  give  him  all  the  encour- 
agement I  can  towards  answering  me,  I  here  promise,  that  let  him  be  as 
severe  and  scurrilous  as  he  pleases  upon  my  person,  morals,  or  learning, 
I  will  not  make  myself  so  mean  as  to  take  the  law  of  him,  or  prosecute 
printer,  publisherl^  author  ;  I  shall  be  contented  to  vindicate  my  cha- 
racter with  the  proper  weapons  of  a  scholar,  and  do  myself  justice  as  well 
as  I  can  ;  being  ambitious  of  no  greater  reputation  in  the  world,  than 
that  1  shall  find  myself  always  very  well  able  to  defend.'^ 

But  Bentley  was  proof  against  sarcasm  ;  and,  as  we  shall  pre- 

*  We  sabjoin  id  a  note  one  of  Middleton 's  cleverest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  hardest 
hits,  both  as  a  specimen  of  his  controversial  style,  and  as  showing  the  nature  of  the 
defence  set  np  by  Bentley  with  regard  to  one  of  the  nie>t  questionable  transactions  of 
his  life  —  the  malversation  of  the  College  property  :  — 

'  In  answer  to  this  charge  of  the  extravugant  profusion  of  the  money  and  goods 
of  the  College,  his  friends  make  a  mighty  noise  of  the  great  improvement  ho  has 
made  of  its  revenue  ;  and  he  himself  has  roondly  affirnted,  that  he  has  raiAed  it  above 
a  thousand  a  year  ;  bat  how.  and  in  what  way  he  has  done  it  he  has  been  pleased  as 
vet  to  keep  a  secret  to  himself.  He  once  said  to  a  noblo  person  in  conversation,  (as 
has  been  taken  notice  of  before  in  print,)  that  he  teas  sent  by  Providence  to  the 
College,  Of  Joseph  was  to  Egypt,  to  save  it  from  famine  ;  but  he  might  have 
remembered  that  Joseph  was  not  sent  so  much  to  save  Fgypt  as  h\»  father's  house 
(rom  starving  ;  and  if  there  is  any  resemblance  between  the  Patriarch  and  himself  in 
this  case,  it  is  in  the  good  provision  he  has  made  for  h»  family  out  of  the  fruitful- 
nesBofthe  College.' 

A  few  paracraphs  further,  having  related  an  extremely  suspicions  grant  of  the  lease 
of  a  house  in  York,  to  Bentley  *s  brother,  he  subjoins,  *  Thus  we  see  iWis  pious  ruler 
once  again  acting  the  part  of  Joseph,  in  the  good  settlement  he  assigned  to  his 
brethren  upon  the  lands  of  hi*  government. '  —  IVue  Account  of  State  of  Trinity 
College, 
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sently  see,  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  be  dictated  to  in  the 
choice  of  his  offensive  weapons.  Having  found  the  law  so  useful 
an  ally,  the  master  next  contrived  to  direct  its  thunders  against 
the  unsuspecting  Colbatch.  Colbatch  was,  at  the  same  time, 
urging  the  visitation  of  Trinity  College,  and  maintaining,  as  he 
supposed,  the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  university.  With  the 
latter  view,  his  ^  Jus  Academicum'  was  published,  in  which, 
however,  Bentley  contrived  to  discover  some  sentences  liable  to 
be  construed  into  contempt  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  The 
publisher  was  committed  in  default  of  enormous  bail  j  Colbatch 
himself,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  the  intercession  of  the 
crown,  was  committed  and  condemned  to  a  fine.  The  proceeding 
is  altogether  sj  monstrous,  as,  but  for  the  voucher  of  I)r  Monk's 
accuracy,  to  be  almost  incredible  :  — 

*  The  most  disastrous  point  was  the  motto  of  the  book  —  Jura  negat 
sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogat.  The  venerable  Judge  (Powis),  who  had 
passed  a  long  life  in  the  study  of  law  Latin,  had  ibrgotten  whatever  ac- 
quaintance he  may  have  contracted  with  classical  writers  sixty  years  be- 
fore, for  he  accused  Colbatch  of  applying  to  the  court  the  most  virulent 
verse  in  all  Horace,  jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  abrogat.  The  cul- 
prit immediately  set  him  right  about  Horace's  word,  and  told  him,  be- 
sides, that  the  motto  was  intended  to  apply,  not  to  the  judges,  but  to 
Bentley.  Sir  Littleton,  however,  would  not  be  driven  from  what  he  con- 
sidered his  strong  hold ;  he  thrice  recurred  to  this  unhappy  quotation, 
which  accused  their  Lordships  of  abrogating  the  lam,"  and,  eiich  time, 
Colbatch  was  imprudent  enough  to  internipt  and  correct  him.  At  last, 
the  court  remarked  to  his  counsel,  Kettlebey,  that  his  client  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  sensible  of  his  being  in  contempt  ;  and,  to  convince  him  of 
that  fact)  sentenced  him  to  pay  50/,  to  be  imprisoned  till  it  was  paid,  and 
to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour  for  a  year. ' 

This  extraordinary  sensitiveness  and  jealousy  of  its  dignity 
shown  by  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  gave  Bentley  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  second  blow  against  Middleton.  In  the  dedication  of 
his  Tract  on  the  arrangement  of  the  Public  Library  were  some 
incautious  expressions,  which  appeared  to  impugn  the  right  of 
interference  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  with  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's court.  The  irritated  Court  again  lent  itself  to  the  pas- 
sions of  Bentley,  and  Middleton,  in  his  turn,  was  fined  50/. 
The  triumph  of  Bentley  was  completed  by  the  prostration  of 
the  university  before  his  feet ;  they  were  constrained  to  retrace 
their  steps,  rescind  their  edicts,  to  restore  Bentley  to  his  degrees ; 
and  the  Master  of  Trinity  re-assumed  *  his  full-blown  dignity  ;* 
and,  in  due  time,  was  enabled,  by  the  conflicting  politics  of  the 
time,  to  show  as  well  his  gratitude  to  the  government  as  his  power 
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aod  usefiilness  as  an  active  partisan  :  even  Trinity  College  seemed 
at  length  entirely  subdued  under  bis  iron  sceptre. 

But  there  is  yet  another  act  of  this  interminable  academic 
tragi-comedy,  which  has  as  many  turns  and  changes  as  a  Spanish 
drama,  and,  like  that,  in  defiance  of  unity,  embraces  the  whole 
life  of  its  hero.  Bentley  was  appointed  to  the  Mastei^hip  at  the 
close  of  1699  ;  already,  with  but  short  and  treacherous  intervals 

c  peace,  nearly  a  thirty  years'  civil  war  had  distracted  the  col- 
lege, when,  in  1728,  after  a  short  time,  a  new  confederacy  was  or- 
ganized, and  Colbatch  again  set  himself  at  the  head  of  a  younger 
and  more  active  body  of  malcontents.  The  crown  lawyers,  during 
the  former  proceedings,  had  incidentally  thrown  out  opinions 
favourable  to  the  visitatorial  powers  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  the 
great  object  of  the  assailants  was  to  obtain  the  interference  of 
Greene,  who  then  filled  that  see.  The  affair  was  protracted  for 
nearly  five  years  longer ;  Bentley  fought  with  his  usual  vigour  and 
address  ;  he  had  recourse  to  private  interest  and  public  litigation  ; 
he  finally  appealed  to  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  visitatorial 
powers  of  the  Bishop,  but,  after  a  long  argument,  that  high  tri- 
bunal established  the  right  of  the  Bishop,  and  Greene  proceeded^ 
with  due  solemnity,  and  the  proper  array  of  civilians,  as  counsel 
and  assessors,  to  try  the  cause :  — 

^  At  Jei^h,  the  hall  being  full  of  anxious  auditors.  Bishop  Greene 
appeared  without  his  assessors  ;  the  result  being  anticipated,  Dr  An- 
drews, as  counsel  for  the  Master,  immediately  rose,  and  begged  that 
his  Lordship  would  defer  giving  sentence  till  his  assessors  could  be 
present,  and  deliver  their  o|>inions.  This  the  Bishop  peremptorily  re- 
vised ;  but  being  asked  whether  they  were  consenting  to  his  judgment, 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  declared,  in  terms  of  great 
solemnity,  that  Dr  Bentley  was  proved  guilty  both  of  dilapidating  the 
goods  of  his  college,  and  violating  its  statutes,  and  had  thereby  in- 
curred the  penalty  of  deprivation  appointed  by  those  statutes  ;  accord- 
ingly he  pronounced  him  to  be  deprived  of  the  Mastership  of  Trinity 
College.'— p.  606. 

Where,  then,  did  this  haughty,  and  now,  it  might  be  supposed, 
humiliated  man,  retreat,  to  conceal  his  shame  and  mortification  ? 
How,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  did  his  spirit  bear 
up  against  the  blow?  Middleton,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  had  said, 
*  that  his  conduct  is  not  any  way  to  be  accounted  for,  except  we 
could  believe  of  him  what  a  modern  historian  relates  of  another 
tyrant  and  usurper,  that  he  has  found  means  of  contracting  with 
a  certain  invisible  'power  for  a  lease  of  his  government,  to  be  in- 
sured to  him  against  all  hazards  and  events,  till  the  charm  be  out 
and  his  term  expired.'  Bentley's  adversaries  might  be  almost 
'nclined,  at  the  present  juncture,  to  think  that  there  was  more  in 
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this  sportive  prediction  than  the  prophet  himself  supposed,  for 
the  deprived  Master  remained  quietly  in  the  lodge  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, exercising  his  official  functions,  with  spirits  as  unbroken,  and 
tone  as  haughty,  as  before.  The  secret  of  this  extraordinary  de- 
nouement is  extremely  simple.  The  statutes  expressly  provided 
that  the  Master  could  be  degraded  only  by  the  Vice-master,  acting 
under  the  proper  warrant.  But  Bentley  had  taken  good  care  that 
this  office  should  be  filled  by  his  zealous  partisan,  the  associate  of 
his  literary  labours,  the  obsequious  Richard  Walker,  immortalized 
in  those  well-known  lines  of  Pope,  where  our  hero  is  made  to 
exclaim  — 

*  "  Walker,  our  hat !"  —  nor  more  he  deign'd  to  say  — 
But,  stern  as  Ajax'. spectre,  strode  away.' 

Walker  not  only  objected  to  comply  with  the  Bishop's  man- 
date for  the  expulsion  of  his  patron,  but  his  active  friendship 
endeavoured  to  negociate  a  reconciliation  with  the  college,  who 
were  weary  with  the  whole  business,  and  exhausted  by  the 
enormous  expense  of  the  suit ;  for  Bentley,  declaring  the  whole 
to  be  a  *  college  afiair,'  regularly  defrayed  his  own  costs  out 
of  the  college  funds.  His  appeal  to  the  Lords  alone  is  stated  to 
have  cost  1000/.  The  affair  was  thus  dragged  on  for  five  years 
longer,  mandamus  after  mandamus  was  issued  to  the  deaf  or  dis- 
obedient Walker,  till  at  length  the  death  of  Bishop  Greene  put  an 
end  to  the  whole  proceedings,  and  Bentley  maintained  what  might 
have  been  his  quiet  dignity,  to  the  close  of  his  life.  But,  even  then, 
the  ruling  passion  was  invincible  ;  and,  at  the  last  hour,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  a  new  law-suit  with  his  old  antagonist  Colbatch, 
about  certain  fees  incidental  to  his  office  as  archdeacon  of  Ely. 
He  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  establishing  his  right  to  six  shil- 
lings, including  arrears,  and  saddling  his  opponent  with  20/ 
costs.  The  triumphant  Master  of  Trinity  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty  ;  and  his  death  disproved  one  at  least  of  the  charges  with 
which  his  living  memory  was  perpetually  assailed,  that  of  avarice. 
He  died  possessed  of  but  very  moderate  wealth. 

However  we  may  deplore  the  waste  of  Bentley's  unrivalled 
powers  in  these  unprofitable  and  disgraceful  quarrels,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  his  indefatigable  mind  was  entirely  occupied  by  them 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life.  Though  he  abandoned  his 
raa^> splendid  schemes,  the  edition  of  the  rfew  Testament,  and 
his  proposed  edition  of  Homer  ;  though  he  unfortunately  did  not 
steadily  pursue  that  course,  in  which  he  moved  without  a  rival, 
Greek  criticism,  and  preferred  the  Latin  writers,  among  whom 
his  strength  did  not  so  decidedly  appear ;  yet,  his  successive  edi- 
tions of  Terence,  Phedrus,  Lucan,  and  Manilius,  showed  as  well 
his  unexhausted  resources  as  his  unabated  self-confidence.     In  the 
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first  of  these  works,  by  far  the  most  valuable,  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  his  singular  sagacity  in  discerning  and 
tracing  the  laws  of  metre.  The  Phasdrus  was  a  less  successful 
production.  We  must  not  omit  the  most  unfortunate,  in  one 
sense  the  most  characteristic  of  his  works,  that  which  exposed 
him,  without  shield,  without  refuge,  to  the  re-awakening  ridicule 
of  all  that  knot  of  brilliant  wits,  who  eagerly  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  his  hour  of  weakness,  to  re-open  all  their  batteries  of 
scorn  and  drollery.  His  edition  of  Milton  was  received,  and  de- 
servedly received,  in  its  own  day,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
injured  poet,  with  — 

'  On  all  sides,  from  innumerable  tongues, 
A  dismal  universal   hiss,  —  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn.' 

It  is  now,  fortunately  for  his  fame,  nearly  forgotten,  and  per- 
haps illustrates  an  axiom  which  is,  we  are  persuaded,  both  un- 
?oestionably  true,  and  highly  consolatory  to  unequal  writers, 
during  his  lifetime  an  author's  fame  will,  too  often,  be  estimated 
by  his  worst  work ;  he  will  be  remembered  by  posterity,  if  re- 
membered at  all,  by  his  best.  In  the  present  day,  we  suspect 
that  common  readers  would  require  a  note  on  Pope's  lines  about 
Milton  — 

^  Not  that  I'd  lop  all  beauties  from  his  book, 
Like  slashing  Bentley  with  his  desperate  hook.' 

It  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  to 
summon  this  extraordinary  work  from  the  repose  of  oblivion  to 
which,  thus  happily  for  its  author's  fame,  it  has  been  consigned. 
Still,  his  character  cannot  be  complete  without  this  last  touch ; 
Bentley  cannot  be  entirely  known  without  this  crowning  evidence 
of  the  *  ruling'  passion,  or  rather  ruling  pride.  His  magisterial  dic- 
tation to  the  public  taste,  on  a  subject  quite  beyond  his  proper  pro- 
vince ;  his  consciousness  of  its  jealousy  about  the  glory  of  the  great 
poet,  yet  his  determination^  wantonly,  with  no  view,  it  should  seem, 
of  fame  or  pro6t,  (he  received  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  edition,) 
to  set  it  at  defiance  ;  the  boasted  avowal  of  the  haste  with  which  the 
work  was  sent  forth,  must  be  exemplified  in  his  own  words,  to  be 
believed.  *  Had  these  very  notes  been  written  forty  years  ago, 
(thus  ends  his  preface,)  it  would  have  been  prudence  to  have  sup- 
pressed them,  for  fear  of  injuring  one's  rising  fortune.  But  now, 
when  seventy  years  jamdudum  memorem  monuerunt,  and  spoke 
loudly  in  my  ears  — 

Mitte  leves  spes  et  certamina  divittarum; 
I  made  the  notes  extempore,  and  put  them  to  the  press  as  soon  as 
made,  without  any  apprehension  of  growing  leaner  ^y  censures, 
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or  plumper  by  commendations/     So  completely  was  this  the  fact, 
that  the   impatient   printers  requiring  the  last  sheets,  in  order  to 
be  ready  to  publish  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,   Bentley 
coolly  declared,  that  fewer  liberties  having  been  taken>with  ibe 
Twelfth  Book,  it  required  less  correction  on  his  part,  and  sent  it 
forth  almost  as  it  stood.     The  theory  of  Bentley's  Paradise  Lost 
was,  that  the  blind  and  neglected  poet  lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  care- 
less printer  and  an   unprincipled  editor.     The  former  marred  his 
verses  by  ignorant  misprints  ;  the  latter,  not  only  by  neglecting  the 
revision  of  the  press,  but  by  daring  interpolation  of  long  and,  in 
Behtley's  opinion,  contemptible   passages.     Dr   Johnson,  in  his 
nervous  language,  denounces  this  *  supposition  as  rash  and  ground- 
less, if  be  thought  it  true  ;  and  vile  and   pernicious,  if,  as  is  said, 
he  in  private  allowed   it  to  be  false.'     Dr  Monk  rejects  this  im- 
peachment on  the  moral  character  of  the  critic,  and  supposes  that 
bentley  only  introduced  this  imaginary  personage  in  order  to  give 
less  offence  to  the  reader  by  his  own   *  slashing'  corrections  ;  aod 
acknowledging  the  machinery  to  be  clumsy  and  ill-devised,  com- 
pares him  to  a  dramatist  who  introduces  a  fictitious  character  into 
the  action  of  an  historical  play.     We  cannot  quite  perceive  the 
justice  of  this  analogy  ;   the  poet's  is  a  conventional   licence,  it  is 
the  inalienable  and  necessiry  privilege  of  his  art.     The  ancient 
chest,  in  which  the  romance-writer  finds  his  mouldy  manuscript, 
and  the  Old  Mortality  or  Dr  Dryasdust  of  our  great  novelist, 
come  nearer  to  the  case,  but  still  are  not  quite  to  the  point  ; 
there  the  fiction  is  still  obvious,  no  one  of  conmion  sense  can  be 
imposed  upon.     Bentley's,  though  we  would  not  adopt  the  severe 
condemnation  of  the  stern  old  moralist,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
too  absurd  to  be  serious,  on  the  other,  if  not  serious,  was  much 
too  gravely  set  forth  to  pass  as  pleasantry,  and  must  be  considered 
as  somewhat  trespassing  beyond  the  borders  of  truth.     Dr  Monk 
fully  admits  Bentley's  utter  disqualification  for  the  part  of  editor 
of  Milton  ;  his  want  of  poetic  feeling,  his  total  ignorance  of  the 
Italian  poets  and  romance  writers  ;  and  he  animadverts  in  strong 
terms  on  the  misplaced  jocularity  of  some  of  the  notes.     But  he 
has  omitted  the  most  curious  fact,  Bentley's  modest  assumption 
of  poetic  fame.     Speaking  of  his  own  emendations,  he  says,  *  if 
any  person  will  substitute  better,  he  will  deserve  every  reader's 
thanks  ;  though  it  is  hoped,  even  these  will  not  be  found  absurd, 
or  disagreeing  from  the  Miltonian  character  — 

sunt  et  mihi  carmina,  me  quoque  dicunt 

Vatem  pastores,  sed  non  ego  credulus  illis.' 

Bentley's  alterations  consisted  partly  in  corrections  of  the  text, 
partly  in  the  rejection  of  what  he  considered  spurious  passages. 
Among  the  former  there  may  be  here  and  there  a  sensible  and 
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acute  observation,  though'  fewer^  in  our  opinion^  than  in  that  of 
Dr  Monk.  But  even  here  his  presumption  is  incredible  ;  it  might 
seeiBf  that  he  had  determined  that  the  Virgilius  Restauratus  of 
the  renowned  Scriblerus,  directly  aimed  at  his  style  of  criticism, 
should  be  fairly  out-burlesqued  in  serious  sadness.  As  a  specimei>> 
the  celebrated  lines, 

all  heaven 
JResounded  ;  and  had  earth  been  there,  all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  shook  — 

could  not  escape  his  sacrilegious  hand  ;  he  would  read  — 

Heaven^s  base 
Stood  trembling  :  hut  had  earth  been  there,  all  earth 
Hadyrom  her  centre  ^rf. 

This  he  justifies  by  the  following  note  :  — 

'  Any  external  impression  that  can  shake  all  earth,  must  of  necessity 
riiake  the  centre  too  ;  so  that  mentioning  the  centre  adds  nothing  to 
die  thought,  and,  instead  of  terror,  provokes  derision.  To  reconcile 
high  language  with  philosophy  and  true  sense  it  may  be  varied  thus.' 

The  following  is  the  note  on  the  pigmies  :  — 

The  small  infantry,  warred  on  by  cranes. 

'  To  call  the  pigmies  small  infantry  has  been  justly  censured  as 
looking  like  a  pun,  from  small  infants,  as  well  as  foot  soldiers.  But 
for  that  reason,  and  more  from  Milton's  known  learning,  I  take  leave 
to  think  It  spurious,  because  the  pigmies  must  have  been  called,  not 
in&ntry,  bat  cavalry,  once  they  fought,  not  on  foot,  but  riding  on  rams 
imd  goats. 

Insidentes  arietum  capranimque  dorsis.' 

But  his  emendations  and  notes  were  nothing  when  compared  to 
the  wild  havoc  with  which  he  '  lopt  the  beauties'  of  the  immortal 
poem.  Almost  all  those  passages  by  which  Milton  brought 
bis  remote  and  extra-mundane  subject  into  the  sphere  of  our 
old  poetic  associations;  by  which  he  allied  it,  as  it  were,  with 
the  great  hereditary  family  of  noble  inventions,  which,  from  their 
antiquity  or  their  intrinsic  grace  and  beauty,  have  become  sa- 
cred to  the  imagination  ;  which,  without  disturbing  the  purely 
ideal  character  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  as  belonging  to  another  state 
both  of  nature  and  of  human  existence,  in  some  degree  prevented 
it  Srcm  being  too  high  and  abstract ;  almost  all  that  skilful  inweav- 
ing of  the  imagery  of  mythology,  poetry,  and  romance,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  Stilton's  mind,  was  at  once  ciit  off.  We  may  men- 
tion some  of  the  proscribed  passages :  —  The  *  Titanian  or  Earth- 
bom  that  warred  on  Jove,'  Book,  i,  197-200 ;  *  Busiris  and  his 
Memphian  chivalry,'  306-311  ;  *  the  multitude  whom  the  popu- 
lous North  pours  from  her  frozen  loins,'  351-355:  ^  The  knights 
of  Uther's  son  and  Charlemain,'  579-587 ;  ^  Babylon  and  Al* 
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Cairo,'  717-722 ;  the  romantic  lines,  763-766  ;  the  fleet  to  wbicfa 
Satan  is  compared,  ii,  635  ;  Scylla  and  the  Lapland  witches, 
660-665 ;  the  bridge  built  by  Sm  and  Death ;  the  limbo  in  the 
Third  Book ;  the  rich  passage  about  the  celebrated  gardens  of 
the  world,  iv,  267 ;  the  Phoenix,  v,  269;  the  noble  lines  about 
the  Creation  — 

^  Now  half  appeared 
The  tawny  lion,  struggling  to  get  free 
His  hinder  parts.;  then  sprinffs  as  broke  fixMn  bonds, 
And  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane,'  Su!. 
Eve  compared  to  a  wood-nympth,  ix,  386 ;  the  gorgeous  geo- 
graphical sketch   of  the  eastern   and   African    empires,  *  From 
Cambalu  seat  of  Cathaian  Khan,'  xi,  386.     Such  are  some  of 
the  passages  which  this  remorseless  critic  branded  as  unworthy  of 
Milton.     The  last  exquisitely  afiecting  and  musioal  lines, 

'    '  They  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow, 
Through  Eden  took  their  solitary  way,' 

were  thus  flattened,  and  all  their  sweetness  crushed  out  — 

'  Then  hand  in  hand,  with  social  steps,  their  way 
Through  Eden  took,  with  heavenly  comfort  cheer'd.' 

Thus  did  this  singular  man,  in  the  mere  arrogance  of  superior 
intellect,  risk  his  reputation  on  so  extravagant  a  hazard  ;  and  at 
that  period  of  life  when  paradox  usually  loses  its  attraction,  and 
the  mind  courts  the  calmness  and  the  dignity  of  repose,  rush 
headlong  into  a  new  field  of  strife,  on  which  he  was  sure  not  only 
to  be  taken  at  disadvantage  by  all  his  old  enemies,  but  to  encoun* 
ter  in  hostile  array  all  the  most  sacred  feelings  and  wounded  pre- 
judices of  the  literary  public. 

The  bishop  has  declined  to  sum  up  the  moral  character  of 
Bentley,  and  has  left  the  reader  to  form  his  own  judgvnent  finom 
the  plain  and  unvarnished  narrative  of  his  life.  His  lordship's 
reasons  for  departing  from  the  usual  custom  of  biographers  are 
creditable  both  to  his  judgment  and  to  his  Christian  feelings. 

^  I  have  another  reason  for  my  unwillingness  to  descant  fbrther 
upon  the  particulars  of  Bentley's  character  :  it  appears  to  me  that  hia 
passions  were  not  always  under  the  control,  nor  his  actions  under  the 

fnidance  of  Christian  principles  ;  that  in  consequence,  pride  and  am- 
ition,  the  faults  to  which  his  nature  was  most  exposed,  were  aiiflbred 
to  riot  without  restraint ;  and  that  hence  proceeded  the  display  of 
arrogance,  selfishness,. obstinacy,  and  oppression,  by  which  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  career  was  disfigured.  That  nature,  however,  had 
not  denied  to  him  certain  amiable  qualities  of  the  heart,  and  that  he 
possessed,  in  a  considerable  degree,  many  of  the  social  and  endearing 
virtues,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  warm  and  steady  affectioD 
with  whkdi  he  was  regarded  by  his  fiunily  and  his  intimate  firiends.' 
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This  18  a  remarkable  part  of  Bentley's  character.  The  troubled 
sea  of  his  public  life  is  singularly  contrasted  with  the  calm  happi- 
ness of  his  domestic  circle.  Bentley  was  fortunate  in  his  wife,  an 
excellent  and  sensible  woman,  and  in  his  children,  and  seems  to 
have  been  looked  up  to  with  most  ardent  aflfection  by  a  few  inti- 
mate friends.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  character. 
An  arrogant  and  overbearing  is  often  a  good-natured  man.  When 
his  pride  neither  encounters  nor  apprehends  opposition,  the  gentler 
and  better  qualities  of  the  heart  have  free  play.  Had  Bentley 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  despotism  over  his  college  without 
resistance,  it  would  probably  have  been  an  easy,  and,  on  the 
whole,  neither  an  unhappy  nor  an  inglorious  sway.  His  pride, 
m  fact,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  his  disasters,  of  all  his  faults ;  it 
was  the  one  inherent  vice  of  his  constitution.  It  gave  insolence 
to  his  manners,  coarseness  to  his  language.  It  was  pride,  rather 
than  rapacity,  which  led  to  his  most  questionable  proceedings 
about  the  college  property — the  pride  of  being  no  less  superior 
as  a  man  of  business  than  as  a  man  of  letters,  the  pride  of  ma- 
nagement, of  address  in  overpowering  difBculty,  of  making  men 
of  all  orders,  bakers  and  stewards  as  well  as  bursars  and  senior 
fellows,  act  according  to  his  imperious  will.  Perhaps  pride  rather 
than  revenge  actuated  him  even  in  his  vexatious  and  interminable 
litigations:  as  the  good  old  Scotch  lady,  in  Gait's  clever  novel,  the 
fiitail,(if  sounclassicalan  illustration  be  pardonable,)  having  once, 
by  accident,  strayed  into  success  in  a  legal  cause,  considered  her- 
self ever  after  as  the  highest  authority  on  points  of  law — so  Bentley 
may  have  been  tempted  by  his  first  success  to  set  an  overweening 
value  on  his  own  legal  skill  and  discrimination.  Finally,  nothing 
but  bis  immeasurable  pride  could  have  induced  him  so  entirely  to 
set  pablic  opinion  at  defiance,  as  in  his  prominent  situation  as  Fro- 
fesscor  of  Divinity  and  Master  of  a  College,  entirely  to  neglect  his 
religious  duties,  and  rarely  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  chapel.* 

•  ArbnUmot,  in  his  clever  supplementary  chapter  to  Gulliver's  Travels,  *  the  state 
of  learning  in  the  empire  of  Lillipot,'  which  is  aimed  thronghoatat  Bentley,  and  from 
which  Dr  Monk  has  civen  some  amusing  extracts,  has  likewise  this  passage  on 
Bentley's  disregard  of  these  observances-^flwift's  hamoar  about  the  ♦  Big  andLittle 
Endiaiw,'  is  admirably  caught.  *  As  the  nation  is  very  much  divided  about  breaking 
tbeiT  eggs,  which  they  generally  eat  in  public  once  a  day,  at  least  once  in  seven  daysp 
Idenred  to  know-how  Bnllum  behaved  himself  in  this  particular,  and  was  told,  that 
he  was  thought  to  have  an  aversion  to  eggs,  for  he  was  never  seen  to  eat  any  in  pub- 
lic but  once  or  twice  a  year,  when  his  post  obliged  him  to  it}  at  these  times  he  gave 
orders  to  have  them  served  up  to  him  ready  dressed,  and  the  shells  and  whites  being 
eerefhlly  taken  off,  he  gulped  up  the  yolks  In  a  very  indecent  manner,  and  immedi- 
ately drai^  a  bumper  or  strong  liquor  after  them  to  wash  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth 
end  promote  the  digestion  of  them.« 

•When  any  one  represented  to  him  the  ill  example  of  this  practice,  his  answer  wae, 
that  his  modesty  could  not  let  him  devour  eggs  in  public,  when  he  iMd  so  many  eyes 
vfon  him;  that  he  was  not  yet  determined  at  which  end  he  ought  to  break  them; 
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But  while  Dr  Monk's  silence  upon  the  moral  character  of 
Bentley  commands  our  respect,  we  are  disposed  to  regret  that  he 
has  also  declined  to  give  a  general  estimate  of  his  literary  attain- 
ments and  services.  This  strikes  us  as  the  only  defect  of  the  book, 
a  defect  of  which  we  should  not  have  been  inclined  to  complain, 
bad  the  biographer  of  Bentley  been  a  less  accomplished  scholar. 
Bentley  appears  to  us  to  have  formed  a  distinct  and  remarkable 
epoch  in  classical  knowledge.  The  Bishop  describes  him  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  criticism  ;  it  would  have  been  well  to 
have  pursued  this  view,  and  not  merely  to  have  contented  him* 
self  with  notices,  though  in  general  sound,  judicious,  and  dis« 
passionate,  on  his  separate  publications  as  they  appeared  during 
his  life.  The  less  learned  reader,  on  closing  his  lordship's  work, 
may  be  inclined  to  inquire,  what  at  last  are  the  fruits  of  thb 
vigorous,  and  fertile,  and  active  understanding?  what  influence 
has  he  exercised,  even  in  his  own  department,  on  the  mind  and  on 
the  knowledge  of  his  own  age,  or  of  posterity  ?  This  deficiency 
we  cannot  pretend  to  supply,  yet  would  venture  the  following 
cursory  observations.  One  great  distinctive  mark  of  Bentley's 
scholarship  was  his  acute  discrimination  between  the  ancient  and 
modem,  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  remains  of  antiquity.  We 
would  not  assert  that  the  older  scholars,  Erasmus,  for  instance, 
Scaliger,  or  Casaubon,  were  blind  to  the  more  glaring  instances 
of  imposture,  or  unsuspectingly  admitted  to  classical  honours  all 
works  written  in  the  language  of  the  classics ;  Erasmus  had  long 
before  doubted  th«  authenticity  of  Phalaris  :  but  Bentley  first 
struck  out  rules,  for  what  we  may  presume  to  call  the  studr 
of  the  internal  evidence  of  authors ;  first  laid  the  groundwork 
for  this  science  of  criticism,  which  has  been  pursued  with  such 
remarkable  success,  even  if  at  times  carried  beyond  its  proper 
bounds,  by  modern  scholars.     Bentley  is  the  legitimate  critical 

Sarent  of  Wolf  and  Niebuhr.     For  we  must  not  suppose  that  this 
ne  perception  of  the  age  of  each  writing,  which  is  acquired  by 
the  true  scholar^ — this  acute  observation  of  peculiarities  in  Ian- 

that  the  shells  and  whites  were  insipid,  4uid  only  fit  for  childreu;  hat  for  the  eggs 
themselves,  he  was  so  far  from  hating  them, that  he  had  a  dish  at  his  own  table  every 
jday.  But  whether  this  was  tmth,  or,  if  they  were  at  his  table,  whether  he  ate  of 
them  or  not,  I  conid  never  learn. ' 

I|}  the  same  tract,  Bentley 's  interminable  law  proceedings  are  touched  with  equally 
liappy  hpikiomr.  *  This  engaged  him  in  many  quarrels,  which  he  managed  in  a  very 
odd  manner:  whenever  he  thoaght  himself  affronted,  he  immediately  Sang  a  great 
book  at  his  adversary,  and,  if  he  conld,  felled  him  to  the  earth;  bot  if  hia  advenarr 
a|OQc|  his  groand  and  flang  another  book  at  him,  which  was  sometimes  done  witb 
great  violence,  then  he  complained  to  the  great  iosticiary,  that  these  affi-onts  were 
oesi^pd  to  the  emperor,  and  that  he  was  singled  T>nt  as  being  the  emperor's  servant. 
By  tnii  trick  he  got  that  great  officer  to  favour  him,  which  made  his  enemies  eaotioiia 
and  him  it^solep^* 
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guage,  in  style,  in  allusion — this  felicitous  tact  for  elicitmg  and 
combining  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  classical  writings,  has  no 
fiirther  end  than  establishing  the  right  to  citizenship  in  some,  and 
excluding  others  as  strangers  or  barbarians ;  it  is  incalculable  how 
much  light  has  been  thrown  by  these  inquiries,  not  only  on  the 
whole  literary,  but  even  on  the  civil  history  of  Greece  and  Bome. 
With  bow  much  higher  interest  may  the  great  authors  be  read, 
since  the  character  of  each  period  has  been  more  clearly  defined, 
and  the  age  and  the  life  of  the  poet  illustrated  by  his  writings,  bis 
writings  by  his  life  and  by  his  age ;  how  much  incidental  instruc- 
tion has  been  gained,  even  beyond  the  improved  knowledge  of 
such  subjects  themselves,  by  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
niceties  of  language  and  the  laws  of  metre  —  and  in  all  these  in- 
quiries how  much  of  the  first  impulse  is  owing  to  the  bold  and 
original  mind  of  Bentley !  His  scheme  for  an  edition  of  Homer 
was  abandoned,  but  the  germ  of  all  the  modem  theories  on  the 
subject  is  distinctly  developed  in  his  writings.  In  an  article  on 
the  Homeric  writings,  we  have  ventured  to  enter  our  dissent 
against  the  prevailing  hypothesis  of  Wolf;  but  who,  at  all  deeply 
interested  in  the  writings  of  the  great  poet  of  antiquity,  will  refuse  to 
acknowledge  how  infinitely  their  knowledge  has  been  increased, 
their  delight  in  the  Homeric  writings  heightened,  by  the  inquiries 
of  that  eminent  scholar,  of  Heyne,  and  of  Payne  Knight ;  and 
what  are  all  these  but  the  acknowledged  disciples  of  Bentley? 
The  whole  modem  theory  of  the  Homeric  versification  rests  on  his 
discovery  of  the  digamma ;  and  independent  of  this  groundwork 
of  his  system,  and  however  imperfect  the  success  of  Mr  Knight, 
who,  before  the  time  of  Bentley,  would  have  imagined,  as  he  has 
done,  the  possibility  of  restoring  the  original  language  in  which 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  composed  ?  To  the  knowledge  of  the 
origin,  the  history,  the  laws,  the  metrical  principles  of  the  Greek 
drama,  the  direct  contributions  as  well  as  the  influence  of  Bentley 
have  been  of  still  more  unquestionable  value.  How  complete  the 
obscurity  of  these  questions,  before  his  time,  may  be  estimated  by 
any  one  who  will  read  the  statements  of  the  Christ  Church  con- 
federacy, who  had  probably  made  themselves  masters  of  the  cur- 
rent information  on  the  subject ;  and  though  so  much  has  been 
added,  especially  on  the  laws  of  language  and  metre,  by  the  ex- 
quisite sagacity  of  Person,  the  Attic  taste  of  Elmsley,  and  by  Her- 
man —  on  the  history  and  structure  of  the*  drama  by  Boeckh  and 
Schlegel,  and  the  countless  German  scholars  and  writers  on  aesthe- 
tics—  yet  the  Essay  on  Phalaris  remains  a  standard  authority 
on  many  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  the  Greek 
theatre.  For  though  the  barrenness  of  his  imagination,  the  want 
or  contempt  of  comprehensive  and  philosophical  principles  of  taste 
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and  judgment,  may  in  some  degree  have  disqualified  Bentley  for 
the  highest  department  of  poetical  criticism,  he  must  have  been 
gifted  with  a  fine  and  delicate  perception  of  some  of  the  harmonies 
of  Greek  poetry.  Some  of  the  principles,  both  of  Greek  and  Latin 
metre,  which  he  discovered,  can  scarcely  have  been  entirely 
wrought  out  by  the  technical  and  mechanical  process  of  observing 
the  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  counting  the  recurrences  of  syl* 
lablel^ ;  his  ear  must  have  derived  a  most  rare  and  refined  pleasure 
from  those  measures,  which  he  was  the  first  to  reduce  to  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  system.* 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  these  instances ;  but,  in  fact, 
there  is  no  part  of  ancient  literature  which  has  not  derived  advan- 
tage from  this  spirit  of  criticism,  in  which  Benttey  took  the  lead, 
tt&d  set  the  example.  Even  now,  we  trace  his  spirit  in  the  minute 
researches  of  Otfried  Muller  into  the  early  history  of  the  Greek 
races  ;  and  in  Niebuhr's  bold  demolition  and  re-construction  of 
the  Roman  hbtory.  It  is  chiefly  through  him  that  the  acute  ob- 
servation of  analogies  and  discrepancies,  in  those  minute  points, 
which  escape  the  notice  of  more  rapid  readers ;  the  severe  and 
laborious  induction  from  remote,  and  apparently  unconnected  par- 
ticulars ;  the  profounder  penetration  into  the  character  and  au- 
thority of  each  several  author,  and  every  separate  writing,  are  at 
work,  for  so  much  good,  and  perhaps  for  some  evil,  in  every  de- 
partment of  literature.  To  his  more  distinguished  English  suc- 
cessors in  the  department  of  classical  criticism,  Bentley  offers 
some  interesting  points,  both  of  resemblance  and  contrast.  In 
one  respect,  he  differs,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  in  the  extent  and 
compass  of  his  literary  schemes  —  however  many  of  these  schemes 
may  have  remained  uncompleted.  It  is  astonishing  to  what  a 
limited  sphere  the  publications  of  modem  English  scholars  have 
confined  themselves.;  they  seem  to  have  been  spell-bound  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  drama.  How  little  have  they  done  but 
edit  and  re-edit  a  few  Greek  plays !  for,  after  all,  we  have  no  full 
and  complete  edition  of  any  of  the  great  dramatists  from  their 
bands.  Homer,  with  the  exception  of  Mr  Knight's  work ;  the 
historians,  the  philosophers,  the  orators,  (we  must  except  two 
recent   editions   of   Thucydides,)    are   left   to  foreign   scholars, 

♦  The  bishop  has  an  extremely  amusing  anecdote  on  this  sabjeet:  — « Dr  Bentley, 
when  he  came  to  town,  was  accustomed,  on  his  visits  to  Lord  Carteret,  sometimes  to 
■pend  his  evenings  with  his  Lordship.  One  day  old  Lady  Granville  reproadied  her 
son  with  keeping  the  country  clergyman,  who  was  with  him  the  nicht  before,  tUl  he 
was  intoxicated.  Lord  Carteret  denied  the  charge;  upon  which  the  lady  replied,  that 
the  elemnnan  could  not  have  sung  in  so  ridiculous  a  manner  unless  he  had  been  in 
U<P>or.  The  troth  of  tho  case  was,  that  the  singing  thus  mistaken  by  her  ladydiip 
was  Dr  Bentley 's  endeavour  to  instruct  and  entertain  his  noblo  fneod»  by  Moku^ 
Terence  according  to  the  true  cantilena  of  the  ancients.' 
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The  Detn  of  Cbristchurch  aloM,  already  by  his  Hepbestton,  bis 
Stobeus^  his  Minor  Greek  Poets-,  and  bis  other  works,  we  hope 
speedily  by  his  long  expected  Suidas,  may  compete  in  industry, 
as  in  erudition,  with  our  prolific  neighbours.     Nor  must  we  onut 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  high  opinion  of  the  most  la- 
borious, and  perhaps  the    most   valuable,  wolk  connected  with 
classical  literature,  which  has,  of  late  days,  issued  from  our  press, 
Mr  Fynes  Clinton's  Civil  and  Literary  Chronology  of  Greece. 
We  feel   that  we   are   venturing   on  trembling  and  treacherous 
ground,  when  we  approach  the  distinctive  merits  of  some  of  our 
more  recent  scholars.     But  perhaps  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  at- 
tributing this  circumscribed  range,  to  which  our  modem  scholars 
have  mostly  confined  themselves,  in  a  great  degree  to  the  influ- 
ence and  example  of  their  acknowledged  chief,  Person.     In  some 
great  <}ualifications  of  scholarship,  in  intuitive  acuteness,  in  a  sort 
of  divination  of  the  teal  sense  and  the  right  reading  of  a  corrupt 
passage  ;  in  that  conjectural  criticism  which  b  more  than  ingenuity, 
which  bears  certainty  with  it;  in  laying  down  the  shn  pie  principles 
of  language  and  of  metre,  that  great  man  and  Bentley  stand  al- 
most alone.     But  it  is  curious,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  seem  lo 
have  worked  with  different  instruments.     Bentley's  memory,  ae^- 
cording  to  his  own  expression,  ^  was  none  of  the  bei^  f  it  was  the 
unparalleled  perfection  of  this  faculty  in  Porson,  on  which  his  su- 
periority relied.     It  gave  him  the  complete  and  instant  command 
of  all  bis  stores  of  erudition  ;  he  could  bring  to  bear,  at  once,  on 
Ijny  question,  every  passage  from  the  whole  range  of  Greek  litera- 
ture which  could  elucidate  it ;  he  could  approximate,  on  the  ni- 
stant,  the  slightest  coincidence  in  thought  or  expression,  and  the 
accuracy  was  quite  as  surprising  as  the  extent  of  his  recollection. 
In  another  respect,  no  two  character?  could  be  more  opposite  than 
Bentley  and  Porson  ;  the  former,  in  his  immeasurable  self-^joflfi- 
dence,  bold,  adventurous,  decisive  ;  the  other,  cool,  sure,  and 
cautious.     In  his  scholarship,  (would  that  he  had  been  un^ler  as 
safe  a  guidance  in  all  his  habits !)  Porson  was  singularly  prudent: 
hence,  though  Bentley  is  more  splendidly  and  originally  right, 
Porson  is  more  unerringly  so;    Bentley's  judgments  are  more 
numerous,  and  on  a  greater  variety  of  points,  but  all  are  not  of 
quite  equal  authority  ;  Porson's  are  few,  but  none  of  them  have 
ever  been  reversed.     Bentley's  light  was  thrown  about  with  great- 
er profusion  on  many  objects  ;  Person's  was  centered  on  a  few, 
but  burned  more  steadily  on  those.     The  same  prudence  kept 
Porson  within  the  province  in  which  his  strength  lay,  that  of  phi- 
lological criticism  ;  he  never  ventured  on  the  more  debateabts 
ground  of  the  criticism  of  taste.     In  their  style  there  was  the 
same  difiS^ence :  the  careless  copiousness  and  natural  vigour  of 
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Bentley  was  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  terseness  and  neatness 
of  Person's  most  Emished  writing  ;  and  the  fine  irony  of  the  lat- 
ter, of  which  we  have  some  few  examples,  in  the  character  of 
Gibbon  for  instance,  is  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  coarse  vehe- 
mence and  the  broader  humour  of  Bentley's  controversial  tone. 

In  some  points  of  character  there  is  a  closer  analogy  between 
Parr  and  Bentley,  yet  at  the  same  time  almost  as  much  dissimi- 
larity. Parr's  strength  lay  not  so  much  in  critical  skill  and  pene- 
tration, as  in  the  metaphysics  of  language  and  morals.  He  would 
have  been  more  likely  to  rival  the  Boyle  Lectures,  or  the  Letters 
of  Pbileleutherus  Lipsiensis,  than  the  epistle  to  Mill,  or  the  Dis^ 
sertation  on  Phalaris.  But  both  were  equally  arrogant  and  over- 
bearing in  literature  and  conversation  ;  in  private,  good-natured, 
and  often  kind-hearted  men.  Both  were  fully  possessed  with  the 
conviction  that  a  great  scholar  is  the  greatest  of  men.  But  the 
different  effect  of  their  self-confidence  and  haughtiness  on  their 
writings  is  not  without  interest.  The  pride  of  Bentley  betrayed 
him  into  negligence  and  haste  5  whatever  came  from  him,  what- 
ever he  condescended  to  communicate  to  the  world,  must  be  wor- 
thy of  his  high  name  ;  he  could  strike  out>  while  the  anxious  print- 
er waited  for  the  proofs,  notes  which  would  set  the  world  right  on 
the  most  abstruse  points.  With  Parr,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing^ 
but  what  was  most  elaborate  6ould  be  worthy  of  coming  from  so 
consummate  a  scholar ;  his  style  is  swollen,  as  it  were,  with  the 
conscious  dignity  of  its  master.  Parr  must  not  demean  himself  to 
the  familiar  tone  of  ordinary  men.  Even  in  his  bitterness  Pan- 
abstains  from  the  vulgar  tongue,  not  from  mildness  of  temper  or 
courtesy  of  manners,  but  his  sarcasms,  not  to  do  discredit  to  his 
page,  must  be  as  highly  wrought  as  the  rest  of  his  style.  Bentley, 
m  the  turmoil  of  war,  would,  use  the  first  weapons  that  came  to  his 
hand.  Sometimes  he  would  call  his  antagonists  fools  in  the  strang- 
est, sometimes  in  the  simplest  and  plainest  phrase  ;  his  use  would 
ennoble  the  meanest  word.  Parr  would  say  the  same  coarse  thing, 
but  always,  for  dignity's  sake,  with  a  sonorous  periphrasis;  and, 
though  as  vulgar  and  ill-mannered  in  thought  and  feeling,  would 
still  be  most  laboriously  polished  in  expression.  It  was  probably 
the  same  proud  jealousy  of  his  reputation  which  prevented  Parr 
from  contributing  more  largely  to  our  instruction  and  knowledge  ; 
for  few,  with  such  powers  of  understanding,  notwithstanding  the 
number  and  bulk  of  the  volumes  to  which  his  works  have  grown, 
have  added  less  to  the  standard  stock  of  our  literature. 

In  Elmsley  are  we  to  attribute  the  same  chariness  of  attempting 
any  great  work,  to  something  of  constitutional  indolence,  or  to  a 
peculiar  fastidiousness  of  taste,  the  difliculty  of  satisfying  his  own 
high  notions  of  perfect  criticism  ?     This  lamented  scholar  must 
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ftot  escape  the  penalty  of  our  regret,  that  his  extensive  knowledge, 
his  accurate  and  tasteful  obser\ration,  the  Attic  elegance  of  his 
mjnd,  have  not  left  us  a  more  extensive  and  enduring  monument  of 
his  powers  than  the  editions  of  the  few  dramas  on  which  his  fame 
must  rest.  In  another  respect,  indeed,  he  has  left  an  example 
which  we  should  be  most  unjust  if  we  were  to  pass  unnoticed,  and 
which  we  trust  will  be  of  enduring  influence  ;  we  mean  the  can- 
dour and  amenity  of  his  style,  which,  though  by  no  means 
Jevoid  of  a  kind  of  quiet  irony,  he  was  almost  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  classical  controversy. 

On  the  rest  of  our  living  scholars  we  are  designedly  silent. 
We  shall  only  express  our  hope  that  some  of  them  will  yet  antici- 
pate and  avert  the  verdict  which  posterity  may  be  inclined  to  pass, 
as  having  left  behind  but  little  to  justify  their  living  reputation. 
At  all  events,  in  the  '  Life  of  Bentley,'  Bishop  Monk  will  have  an 
ample  plea  for  arrest  of  judgment  against  such  a  charge  :  it  is  a 
work  which  not  only,  from  the  character  of  Betitley  himself,  but 
firom  its  able  and  judicious  execution,  will  ever  command  a  pro- 
muient  place  in  the  library  of  the  scholar ;  while  the  animation, 
as  well  as  the  industry  with  which  the  stirring  tale  of  literary  and 
academic  feud  is  related,  and  the  vast  fund  of  literary  information 
on  many  subjects,  which  b  collected  within  this  single  volume, 
will  secure  it  a  lasting  mterest  even  with  the  less  learned  reader. 


Art.  VI. —  1.  Papen  relative  to  the  Disease  called  Cholera 
Spcumodica  in  India,  now  prevailing  in  the  North  of  Europe. 
Printed  by  Authority  oj  His  Majesty^ s  Most  Honourable 
Privy  Council.     London,  1831. 

2.  History  of  the  Epidemic  Spasmodic  Cholera  of  Russia.  By 
Bisset  Hawkins,  M.D.     London,  1831. 

3.  Report  of  the  Endemic  Cholera  as  it  appeared  in  the  Terri- 
tories subjected  to  Fort  St  George.  Drawn  up  by  order  of 
Government,  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Medical  Board. 
By  William  Scot,  Surgeon  and  Secretary  to  the  Board. 
Madras.     1824. 

4.  Bombay  Reports. 

5.  Bengal  Reports. 

6.  Die  Asiatische  Cholera  in  Russland,  in  den  Jahren  1829-30, 
nach  Russischen  Quellen  bearbeitet.  Von  Dr  J.  R.  Lichten- 
stadt.     Berlin.     1831. 

7.  Rapport  au  Conseil  supirieur  de  Sante,  sur  le  Cholera  Morbus 
pestitentiel.  Par  Alex.  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  Membre  et  Rap- 
porteur du  Conseil.     Paris.     1831. 
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8.  h  the  Cholera  Spasmodica  of  India  a  Contngioui  Dutottf 
The  (Question  considered  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  Bart,     by  W.  Macmichael,  M.  D.    London.     18;5l. 

X  HE  works  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  article  afford 
a  complete  account  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  pestilences 
which  have  ever  desolated  the  earth.  Among  the  Indian  reports, 
that  drawn  up  by  Mr  Scot  is  by  far  the  best.  M.  de  Jonnes  has 
taken  advantage  of  his  situation  as  Member  and  Secretary  of  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Health  at  Paris,  to  furnish  us  with  a  treatbe, 
distinguished  no  less  by  the  judicious  selection  of  facts,  than  by 
the  lucid  order  in  which  they  are  arranged.  Dr  Bisset  Hawkins 
has  drawn  up  a  valuable  summary  of  the  history  of  the  disease,  to 
which  he  has  appended,  with  great  accuracy  and  labour,  tbe 
original  documents  on  which  the  narrative  is  founded.  Dr  Licbt- 
enstidt  has  translated  into  German  the  Reports  on  Cholera, 
published  by  the  Russian  government,  but,  omitting  to  connect 
these  with  a  narrative,  has  presented  us  with  a  book  almost  uqid- 
telligible  to  ordinary  readers,  and  full  of  confusion  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  dive  into  it  for  facts.  Dr  MacmichaePs  valuable 
little  pamphlet  should  be  in  everybody's  hands ;  it  contains  a  neat 
historical  exposure  of  the  errors  and  follies  which  have  ever  at* 
tended  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  contagion. 

In  the  scenes  we  are  about  to  describe,  we  have  no  desire  to 
exaggerate  the  horrors  of  a  picture  already  too  fearful  in  itself; 
neither  shall  we,  on  the  other  hand,  studiously  avoid  touching  oo 
those  terrible  and  affecting  circumstances  which  have  arisen  out 
of  this  dispensation  of  the  Almighty.  If  the  history  of  death 
and  human  anguish  offers  little  to  allay  the  alarm  now  oppress- 
ing the  public,  still  an  accurate,  just,  and  complete  account  of 
the  impending  evil  will  limit  the  imagination  to  reality,  and 
unburden  the  mind  of  all  those  vague  and  irrational  fears  which 
chain  down  its  faculties,  and  leave  it  paralyzed  and  helpless  in  the 
moments  of  extremest  danger. 

We  have  witnessed  in  our  days  the  birth  of  a  new  pestilence, 
which,  in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  years,  has  desolated  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  globe,  and  swept  off  at  least  fifty  millions  of 
our  race.  It  has  mastered  every  variety  of  climate,  surmounted 
every  natural  barrier,  conquered  every  people.  It  has  not,  like  the 
simoom,  blasted  life,  and  then  passed  away ;  the  cholera,  like  the 
small-pox  or  plague,  takes  root  in  the  soil  which  it  has  once  pos- 
sessed. The  circumstances  under  which  the  individual  is  attacked 
are  no  less  appalling  than  the  history  of  the  progress  and  mortality  of 
the  disease.  In  one  man,  says  an  eye-witness,(p.  50 y Madras  Report,) 
the  prostration  of  strength  was  so  great  that  he  could  hardly  move 
a  limb,  though  he  had  been  but  fifteen  minutes  before  in  perfect 
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healthy  and  actively  employad  in  bis  business  of  a  gardener.  *  As 
an  instance/  says  another,  '  a  Lascar  in  the  service  of  an  officer 
was  seized  in  the  act  of  packing  up  his  rice,  previous  to  going  out 
to  cut  grass,  close  to  his  roaster's  tent,  and  being  unable  to  call 
for  assistance,  he  was  observed  by  another  person  at  a  distance 
from  hifBy  picking  up  small  stones  and  pitching  them  towards  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  his  notice.  This  man  died  in  an  hour.' 
Great  debility,  extinction  of  the  circulation,  and  sudden  cooling 
of  the  body  are  the  three  striking  characteristics  of  the  Indian 
cholera  ;  these,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  accompanied  by  ex« 
hausting  evacuations  of  a  peculiar  character,  intense  thirst,  cold 
blue  clammy  skin,  suffused  filmy  half-closed  eyes,  cramps  of  the- 
limbs,  extending  to  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  by  an  unim- 
paired intellect.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  approach  of  such  a 
pestilence  has  struck  the  deepest  terror  into  every  community. 

^  It  was  in  July  and  August,  1818,'  says  Kennedy,  <  that  the  west- 
em  coast  of  India  was  tirst  visited  by  this  awful  scour<re.  Month  after 
mootb,  durin;r  the  preceding  year,  fresh  accounts  reached  us  of  its  pro- 
gress westwards  ;  and  the  general  alarm  and  horror  were  excited  to  the 
utmost,  when  every  hope  that  the  disease  might  terminate,  with 
each  change  of  season,  was  at  last  extinct,  and  its  victims  were  ob- 
served to  be  already  falling:  then  indeed  the  consternation  which  per- 
vaded every  class  of  society  manifested  itself  without  disguise,  and  with- 
out restraiat, 

^  Those  who  enjoy  the  happiness  to  have  escaped  personal  know- 
ledge  of  the  calamity  of  a  residence  in  '^  the  city  of  the  plague,"  can 
witii  difficulty  form  an  idea  of  the  state  of  mind  of  its  inhabitants  : 
the  first  feeling  oP  dismay,  the  reflux  of  levity,  the  agitation  and 
bustle  at  the  commencement,  and  the  immediately  following  uncoa« 
cem  to  iiil  that  is  going  on  ;  the  mild  workings  of  charity  — the  cautious 
g^uarded  intercourse  with  others,  maintained  by  selfishness  —  the  active 
energies,  in  short,  of  the  good,  and  the  heartless  indifierence  of  the 

bad,    are   all  'presented    in   their    several  extremes Among 

the  European  poition  of  the  society,  the  precautionary  arrangements 
were  at  tmies  almost  ludicrous.  One  had  notes  ready  written,  ad- 
dressed to  every  medical  officer  within  reach,  announcing  his  being 
attacked  ;  and  these,  placed  on  his  desk,  were  to  be  forwarded  by  bis 
servants  the  instant  he  should  fancy  that  he  felt,  or  they  should  wte 
thai  he  exhibited,  the  symptoms.  Another  would  have  a  cauldron  of 
water  bubbling  and  boiling  day  and  night,  that  he  might  ensure  the 
advantage  of  an  early  -recourse  to  the  warm-bath ;  others  mulcted 
theisselves  of  the  savoury  and  stimulating  portion  of  their  diet,  and 
ahuoned  the  good  things  of  life;  and  others,  with  a  real  hydrophobia, 
abstained  firom  thin  potations,  and  argued  that  the  constitution  needed 
reinR>rc6roent:  whilst  all  furnished  themselves  with  medicines,  and 
not  a  (ew  kept  constantly  about  their  person  a  quantum  $uff.  of  poison 
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"  after  the  old  Roman  fashion,'^  only  that  in  this  case  il  was  marked 
«  Cholera  dose."  .... 

'  Among  the  native  population,  superstition  arrayed  itself  in  its  most 
disgusting  and  debasing  attributes:  religious  ceremonies,  rather  as 
magical  incantations  than  in  the  spirit  of  devotion,  were  ever3rwhere  re- 
sorted to. 

*  In  the  cantonment  at  Seroor,  forty  miles  north-east  of  Poonah, 
and  the  old  bead-quarters  of  the  Bombay  Dekkan  division,  the  very 
outbreaking  of  the  disease  was  accompanied  with  a  singular  circum- 
stance of  the  above  character.  A  female,  declaring  herself  to  be  an 
Avatar  of  the  fiend  of  pestilence,  entered  the  bazaar  or  market  street. 
She  was  alnnost  naked  ;  but  her  dishevelled  hair,  her  whole  body,  and 

.her  scanty  apparel,  were  daubed  and  clotted  with  the  dingy  red  and 
ochry  yellow  powder  of  the  Hindoo  burial  ceremonies.  She  was 
frantic  with  mania,  real  or  assumed,  or  maddened  by  an  intoxication 
partly  mental,  partly  from  excitement  from  druga  In  one  hand  she 
held  a  drawn  sword,  in  the  other  an  earthen  vessel  containing  fire, 
(the  one  probably  a  symbol  of  destruction,  the  other  of  the  raneral 
pile.)  Before  her  proceeded  a  gang  of  musicians,  pouring  fourth  their 
discords  from  every  harsh  and  clattering  instrument  of  music  appro- 
priate to  their  religious  processions.  Behind  her  followed  a  long  liAe 
of  empty  carts;  no  driver  whom  she  encountered  on  the  road  darins 
to  disobey  her  command  to  follow  in  her  train.  Thus  accoutred  and 
accompanied,  her  phrenzy  seemed  beyond  all  human  control ;  and  as 
she  bounded  along,  she  denounced  certain  destruction  to  all  who  did 
not  immediately  acknowledge  her  divinity  ;  and,  pointing  to  the 
empty  carts  which  followed,  proclaimed  that  they  were  brought  to 
convey  away  the  corpses  of  those  who  rashly  persisted  in  infidelity. 
No  ridicule,  no  jest,  awaited  this  frantic  visitant,  but  deep  distress 
and  general  consternation.  The  outcry  and  clangour  of  alarm  were 
not  long  in  reaching  the  officers  on  duty;  and  the  goddess  was 
instantly  apprehended  and  confined,  and  her  mob  of  followers  dis- 
persed. But  unfortunately  she  was  no  sooner  secured,  than  she  her- 
self was  attacked  by  the  disease;  and  being  less  cautiously  observed 
when  under  its  influence,  she  contrived  to  escape,  and  was  never 
afterwards  heard  of.  Whence  she  came,  or  whither  she  went,  re- 
mained a  mystery;  and  this  detestable  delusion  had  a  serious  efiect  on 
the  feelings  of  the  mob.' 

The  origin  of  so  terrible  a  malady  is  lost  in  obscurity.  The 
Indian  physicians  have  found  records  which  would  seem  to  attest 
its  existence  at  very  remote  periods.  But  this  is  certain,  that, 
before  the  month  of  August,  1817,  it  never  attracted  public  at- 
tention as  it  has  since  done  ;  and  a  succinct  account  or  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady,  since  1817,  in  the  Indian  Peninsula  will  suf- 
fice to  conduct  us  to  that  point  of  the  narrative  which  is  of  more 
immediate  interest  and  more  direct  utility  to  our  argument. 

*  In  the  month  of  August,  1817,  (says  Dr  Hawkins,  p.  168,)  at  Jes- 
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•ore,  about  a  hundred  milee  to  the  north-east  of  Calcutta,  the  pestilence 
arose  ;  spreading  from  village  to  village,  and  destroying  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants,  it  reached  Calcutta  early  in  September.  It  extended 
thence  into  Behar,  depopulating  many  large  cities,  until  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  other  spots.  Benares,  Allahabad,  Goruckpore,  Lucknow,  Cawn- 
pore,  Delhi,  Agra,  Muttra,  Meerat,  and  Bareilly,  all  suffered  in  succes- 
sion', and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  did  not  appear  in  these  districts  at  the 
same  time,  but  leaving  one,  it  soon  showed  itself  in  another.  At  length 
it  appeared  in  the  grand  army,  first  at'Mundellah,  then  in  the  Jubbulpore 
and  §auger  districts.*  From  thence  it  spread  to  Nagpore,  and  continued 
its  course  over  the  Deccan  in  a  violent  degree.  At  Hussingabad  its 
ravages  were  terrible  for  several  days  ;  and  taking  its  course  all  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,  it  reached  Tannah.  Visiting  the  noted  cities  of 
AuruDgabad  and  Ahmednugger,  it  spread  to  Poonah  ;  from  thence  to 
Panwell,  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  where  it  extended  to  the  north  and 
south,  reaching  Salsette,  and  arrived  at  Bombay  in  the  second  week  of 
September,  1818,  one  year  aflerits  first  appearance  at  Calcutta. 

<  While  this  was  passing  in  the  east  of  the  peninsula,  the  epidemic 
was  making  the  like  progress  to  the  south,  progressively  spreading 
along  the  whole  Coromandel  coast.  It  arrived  at  Madras  in  October, 
1818.' 

•  It  appeared  in  the  centre  division  of  the  field-anny  in  the  middle  of  November, 
and  finally  withdrew  in  the  first  days  of  December,  having  destroyed  within  twelve 
days,  by  the  lowest  statement,  three  thousand  men  oot  often  thousand.  Some  have 
estimated  the  loss  at  five  thousand  —  others  even  at  eight  tboosand.  The  (ellowing 
IS  from  the  Bengal  report :  — 

'Afler  creeping  aboat,  in  its  wonted  insidioos  manner  for  several  days  among  the 
camp-followen,  it,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant  gained  fresh  vigour,  and  at  once  burst  forth 
with^  irresietible  violence  in  every  direction.  Old  and  young,  Europeans  and  natives, 
fighting  men  and  camp-followers,  were  alike  subject  to  its  visitations,  and  all  equally 
sank  in  a  few  hours  under  its  grasp.  From  the  14th  to  the  22d  the  mortality  had  become 
io  great  as  to  depress  the  stoutest  spirits.  The  sick  were  already  so  numerous,  and 
BtiU  pouring  in  from  every  quarter  so  quickly,  that  the  medical  men,  altbouch  day  and 
njght  at  their  post,  were  no  longer  able  to  administer  to  their  necessities.  The  whole 
camp  then  put  on  the  appearance  of  an  hospital.  The  noise  and  bustle  almost  inse- 
parable from  tlie  intercourse  of  large  bodies  of  people  had  nearly  sabsided;  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  individuals  anxiously  hurrying  from  one  division  of  the  camp  to 
another,  to  enquire  after  the  fate  of  their  dead  or  dying  companions,  and  melancholy 
groups  of  natives  bearing  the  biers  of  their  departed  relatives  to  the  river.  At  length 
even  this  consolation  was  denied  them;  for  the  mortality  became  so  great,  that  there 
were  neither  time  nor  Imnds  to  carry  off  the  bodies,  which  were  then  thrown  into  the 
nei^bouring  ravine,  or  hastily  committed  to  the  earth  on  the  spot  on  which  they  had 
expired,  and  even  round  the  officers*  tents.  All  business  had  given  way  to  solicitude 
for  the  suflering.  Not  a  smile  could  be  discerned,  not  a  sound  heard,  except  the 
gn>ai»  of  the  dying  and  the  wailing  over  the  deed.  Throuffhont  the  night  especially, 
a  gloomy  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  well-known  dreadJul  sounds  of  poor  wretches 
Jabonrinc  under  the  distinguishing  symptoms  of  the  disease,  universally  prevailed. 
Many  of  the  sick  died  before  reaching  the  hospital  ;  and  even  their  couHudes,  whilst 
bearing  them  from  the  outposts  to  medical  aid,  sank  themselves,  suddenly  seized  by 
the  disorder.  The  natives,  thinking  their  only  safety  lay  in  flight,  had  now  begun  to 
desert  in  ^p^at  numbers;  and  the  highways  and  fields  for  many  miles  round  were 
strewed  with  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  left  the  camp  with  the  disease  upon  them* 
and  speedily  sank  under  its  exhausting  effects.  * 
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After  the  cholera  had  thus  ravaged  the  peniosuU  of  India  to  its 
uttermost  verge  of  Cape  Comorin,  it  attacked  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  in  the  month  of  January,  1819.  *  Its  progress  along  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,'  says  Deputy-Inspector  Farrell,  *  excited 
apprehensions  in  Ceylon  ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  first 
alarm  raised  by  its  appearance  in  this  country  was  in  the  province 
of  Jaffna,  which  lies  opposite  the  places  on  the  continent  of  India 
where  it  was  committing  great  ravages  at  the  lime.  Very  shortly 
after  we  heard  of  its  appearance  at  Jaffna,  a  well-marked  case  of 
it  occurred  at  Colombo,  in  a  soldier  of  the  83d  reginient,  and  it 
soon  after  manifested  itself  in  different  parts  of  the  island.'  — 
Madras  Government  Gazette^  Feb,   1,  18^1. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  disease  appeared  in  the 
isles  of  France  and  Bourbon  are  curious,  and  demand  a  strict 
investigation.  The  Topaze  frigate  left  Ceylon  for  Port  Louis  ia 
the  Mauritius,  where  she  arrived  on  the  29th  October,  1819, 
During  the  voyage  the  cholera  broke  out  among  her  crew,  of  whom 
many  died.  At  the  time  of  her  arrival  there  were  no  examples  of  the 
disease*  on  board  ;  nevertheless,  three  weeks  after  the  convale- 
scent were  landed,  the  cholera  attacked  the  inhabitants  of  Port 
Louis.  *  Its  virulence'  (says  M.  de  Jonnes)  *  was  such,  that 
healthy  and  robust  persons  were  seized  in  the  streets  with  con- 
vulsive cholic,  and  fell  dead  almost  at  the  instant  of  attack.'  The 
mortality  is  stated  by  Mr  Combleholme,  an  eye-witness,  as  amount- 
ing to  20,000  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
population.  Sir  Robert  Farquhar,  the  governor,  however  stated 
it  in  Parliament  as  only  7000,  or  nearly  one-twelfth.f 

*  *  I  hftTe  therargeon  of  the  fri^te*8  authority,  as  wdl  ns  personal  obserration,  in 
stating,  that  not  ono  of  those  patients  laboared  under  symptoms  of  cholera  at  the 
time  of  disembarkation ;  but  it  should  not  he  concealed,  that  a  medical  officer,  who 
had  gone  on  board  the  same  forenoon,  saw  one  man  affected  with  severe  vomiting  and 
spasms.*  Rztracted  from  a  Report  to  the  Army  Medical  Board,  by  John  Kinnis,  M.D., 
dated  from  Port  Louis,  Slat  March,  1820. 

t  M.  de  Jonn's,  p.  130  and  248.  —  There  are  three  considerations  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  urged  in  favour  of  those  who  deny  that  the  cholera  was  introduced  into  the 
Isle  of  France  by  tlie  Topaze.  The  first  is,  that  there  was  no  case  of  cholera  on  board 
the  frigate  at  the  time  of  hor  arrival.  The  second  is,  that  three  weeks  elapsed  between 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  and  the  appearance  of  the  malady.  The  third  i*,  that  the 
crew  of  the  Topaxe  remained  free  from  the  disease,  though  they  had  unreserved  com- 
nianication  with  the  shore,  and  with  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  where  cholera  wat 
raging.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Topaze,  cholera  must 
have  been  communicated  by  the  medium  of  some  inanimate  substance,  to  which  the 
morbific  exhalations  of  the  sick  had  adhered.  Are  we  to  believe,  that  a  ship,  in 
which  80  many  had  died,  was  incapable  of  retaining  the  virus  in  it,  either  in  the  vest- 
ments of  the  dead,  the  substances  with  which  the  sick  had  been  in  conuct,  or  the 
places  in  which  they  had  breathed  their  last  ?  Can  it  be  proved  that  no  slave  or  ser- 
▼ait  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  poison  thus  preserved  ?  The  fiict  stands  fairly 
end  dearly  out,  that  an  infected  ship  did  arrive  at  a  healthy  port,  and  communicated 
with  it,  and  that  shortly  after  snch  cooimmiieation,  the  identical  mdady  which  had 
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Seek  tre  the  circumstances  under  which  the  cholera  appeared 
at  the  Mauritius.     'J'hey  are  strongly  contrasted  with  those  under 

existed  in  the  vessel,  broke  out  for  the  first  tin.e  among  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  port 
town.  It  w  in  vain  to  urge,  that  many  who  went  on  board  the  frigate  esctped  in- 
fisetion.  Many  always  escape  every  epidemic  ;  and  were  this  not  so  oidered,  the 
world  vroold  long  ere  thi«  have  been  depopulated  bysmull-pox  and  other  peniilencea. 
The  second  objection  amounts  to  ihiri  —  that  three  weeks  having  elaptied  between  the 
arrival  of  the  Topaze  and  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  Port  Louis,  the  two 
eveatt  ought  not  to  he  regarded  us  cause  and  effect,  'i  his  confident  asset tion  relies 
OB  a  Mipposed  accuracy  of  knowledge,  which  we  possess  neither  with  regard  to  the 
law<  of  cholera,  nor  those  of  any  ether  contagious  malady.  It  supposes,  1,  that 
persons  who  went  on  hoard  the  frigate  on  her  nrrival,  were  immediately  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  morbid  poison  ;  2,  that  they  stayed  sufficiently  long  within 
its  sphere  of  action  to  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  have  escaped  infection  ; 
8,  that  the  disease  coald  not  lio  latent  in  sitch  persons  for  so  long  a  period  as  three 
weeks.  In  refutation  of  this  last  point,  wo  shall  be  enabled,  in  our  narrative  of 
the  progress  of  cholera  in  Kussia,  to  hrbg  forward  three  instances,  in  two  of  which 
it  is  proved  that  the  cholera  did  not  break  out  in  the  individuals  till  more  than  a  fort- 
night had  elapsed  from  the  time  they  had  been  exposed  to  contagion  ;  and  in  the 
third,  it  will  be  shown  that  individuals  carried  the  seeds  of  the  malady  about  with 
them  for  twenty-five  days,  and  communicated  the  disease  to  others.'*  In  the  interim 
we  shall  endeavour  to  proye,  from  the  analogy  of  small-pox,  that  many  circuiT.8tan- 
cm  may  occur  to  account  for  the  delay  in  the  case  of  the  Topaze.  In  the  first  place, 
wa  find,  ID  eases  of  inoculation  in  which  we  know  the  exact  moment  when  the  in- 
dividuals have  been  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  small-pox  poison,  that 
a  certain  number  do  not  become  infected  at  all  ;  that  others  exhibit  symptoms  of  the 
diaeaae  in  six  days,  and  others  not  till  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth.  This  was  the  re- 
■alt  of  the  experience  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  inoculators  of  the  last  century. 
Baron  Dimsdale.  When  the  small- pox  is  caught  casually,  by  inhalation  or  soma 
othw  means,  the  period  which  elapses  between  exposure  to  the  malady  and  its  ap- 
peajmnce  is  found  to  be  still  longer,  and  to  vary  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  days. 
br  Patrick  Russell,  whose  situation  of  (.hysician  to  the  British  factory  at  Aleppo  gave 
him  opportunities  of  collecting  tlie  valuable  materials  which  he  has  embodied  in  an 
admirable  treatise  on  the  plague,  says,  p.  303,  *  From  what  1  observed  at  Aleppo,  I 
was  inclined  to  think  the  infection  (viz,  the  plague)  rarely  lies  latent  beyond  ten 
days,  but  wider  experience  is  necessary  to  determine  a  matter  of  so  much  import- 
ance.' From  a  consideration  of  these  and  similar  facts,  it  is  acknowledged  that  tba 
constitution  of  a  patient  modifies  the  action  of  a  poison,  and  that,  in  those  examples 
la  which  we  know  the  exact  moment  at  which  the  person  became  infected,  it  is  im- 
posihle  to  tell,  except  generally,  when  he  will  exhibit  tlie  characteristics  of  the  pe- 
culiar disease.  If  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  when  we  possess  one  fixed  point  to 
■tart  from,  how  much  more  complicated  and  uncertain  does  the  investigation  become 
when  we  have  no  accurate  data  to  guide  us  ;  when  we  neither  know  the  constitu- 
tioDs  of  those  supposed  to  have  been  exposed  to  a  contagious  malady,  nor  the  pre- 
000  time  when  they  imbibed  the  poison  ! 

The  circumstances  which  hinder  or  delay  the  communication  of  a  contagious  ma- 
faidy  are  very  various,  and  often  mappreciahle  ;  so  that  what  appears  to  be  sufficient 
exposure,  turns  out  to  he  the  reverse.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  furnislied  by 
Dr  Haygarth.  Being  desirous  to  a  certain  the  period  at  which  smnH-pox  appeared 
aftor  the  expoaare  of  a  4>atient  to  the  action  of  its  poistm,  he  collected  thirty-seven  casea 

•  Two  persons  left  Orenburgh,  at  which  city  cholera  was  prevalent,  and  arrived  at 
Uralsk,  in  which  it  did  not  exist.  ^I'hey  performed  a  quarantine  of  fourteen  days  at 
this  last  place  ;  afler  which  it  would  appear,  from  Sokoloff*s  report,  they  became  tha 
▼ktina  of  the  malady.  —  Liehtenstddt,  p.  127« 
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which  this  malady  was  introduced  into  the  neighbouring  Isle  of 
Bourbon.  Baron  Milius,  the  French  governor  of  this  colony, 
established  the  strictest  quarantine  regulations  immediately  on 
hearing  the  fate  of  the  Isle  of  France.  In  spite  of  these  precau- 
tions, we  have  the  authority  of  the  Madras  Gazette,  June  8, 1820, 
and  the  correspondence  of   the  governor,   Milius,   himself,    for 

which  ocearred  when  this  disease  was  epidemical  at  Chester,  in  the  year  1774.  *  The 
indiTiduals  aftected  were  selected/  he  says,  *  from  the  children  of  the  poorest  fami- 
lies, among  whom  the  intercourse  was  very  intimate,  living  in  the  same  room,  and 
generally  lying  in  the  same  bed,  and  not  kept  at  a  distance  by  any  fear  either  of  their 
parents  or  themselves.'  Whenever  the  small-pox  attacked  one  of  a  family,  he  noted 
the  time  of  its  appearance  in  the  rest,  and  found  that,  out  of  these  thirty-seven  cases, 
some  of  the  individuals  were  attacked  as  early  as  the  third,  seventh,  and  eighth 
days  ;  four  were  seized  on  the  eleventh  ;  two  on  the  twelfth  ;  six  on  the  fifteenth ; 
and  seven  on  the  eighteenth  ;  one  patient  was  not  attacked  till  the  twenty-first  day, 
two  till  the  twenty-second,  and  one  till  the  twenty-third.  In  these  last  four  examples 
of  close  intimacy,  and  apparentlv  sufficient  exposure,  the  Doctor  supposes  the  chiU 
dien  not  to  have  become  infected  till  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  days  ;  that  thej 
then  received  the  contagion,  which  lay  latent  for  the  usual  term,  in  this  malady,  of 
twelve  days,  before  the  eruptive  fever  commenced.  Let  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  children  were  exposed  to  a  disease  confessedly  far  more  infectious  than 
cholera,  be  compared  with  those  which  accompanied  the  introduction  of  this  latter 
malady  into  the  Mauritius,  and  the  objection  as  to  length  of  time  will  cease  to  exist. 
If  children  can  be  exposed  constantly,  day  and  night,  to  the  full  effects  of  small- pox 
at  its  acme  of  virulence,  and  yet  escape  for  eight  or  nine  days,  is  there  any  improba- 
bility in  supposing  that  the  casual  visiters  of  the  Topaze  might  have  escaped  the  con- 
tamination for  a  similar  period  of  a  poison  which  was  possibly  concealed  a  part  of 
this  time  in  some  obscure  comer  of  a. trunk  or  bale  of  goods,  or  which  gave  out  its 
pernicious  exhalation  in  a  part  of  the  vessel  to  which  they  rarely  descended  ?  Allow- 
ing, then,  eight  or  ten  days  to  elapse  before  any  one  became  infected,  and  a  week 
before  the  symptoms  declared  themselves,  the  difficulty  founded  on  the  interval  of 
twenty  days  between  the  arrival  of  the  Topaze,  and  the  appearance  of  cholera  in 
Port  Louis,  vanishes. 

The  third  objection,  founded  on  the  immunity  of  the  crew  of  the  Topaze  dnrinc 
the  whole  time  the  epidemic  was  raging  around  them,  is  easily  answered.  In  the 
first  place,  they  who  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  cholera  was  not  communicated 
by  contagion,  but  depended  for  its  cause  on  some  general  atmospheric  change,  must 
account  for  the  escape  of  those  on  board  the  frigate  who  wore  day  and  night  in  the 
same  air.  which,  on  their  hypothesis,  was  infecting  the  people  on  shore,  and  those  on 
board  the  rest  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  But  not  to  stop  at  this  point  It  is  a 
constant  phenomenon  of  all  contagious,  epidemics,  that  the  malady  only  rages  for  a 
time  in  one  place,  and  that  they  who  have  lived  through  the  term  of  its  visitation,  may 
afterwards  have  communication  with  infected  persons  or  places  without  much  risk. 
When  the  same  army,  which,  under  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  had  a  little  before  been 
so  dreadfully  ravaged  by  cholera,  was  once  again  subjected  to  its  influence,  it  was 
observed  that  the  malady  was  principally  confined  to  the  fresh  levies  —  those  who  had 
witnessed  the  first  epidemic  escaping.  —  (  Bcnt^al  Report. )  In  the  history  of  the  plague, 
no  observation  is  commoner  than  the  one,  that  after  it  has  ceased  to  afiect  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  city,  it  seizes  on  the  strangers  who  come  into  it  from  the  country,  so  that 
they  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  contafious  malady,  possest  or 
acquire  a  privilege  of  immunity  which  is  denied  to  those  who  have  not  The  sailors 
of  the  fn^e  come  under  the  former  predicament  —  the  ill-fated  inhabitants  of  Port 
Louis  under  the  latter  —  or  the  Topa2^,  with  its  crew,  may  be  looked  on  as  a  village 
in  which  the  cholera  had  swept  off  all  who  were  peculiariy  susceptible  of  the  malady, 
nod  under  this  view  we  are  only  witnessing,  on  the  ocean,  with  regard  to  this  ship, 
that  which  was  abundantly  evident  among  the  hamlets  of  Hindostan. 
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stating  that  a  smuggling  vessel^  named  the  Pic-Var^  wliich  sailed 
on  the  7th  of  January  from  the  Isle  of  France,  landed  a  cargo  of 
slaves  near  the  town  of  St  Denis,  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  On  the 
14th  of  the  same  month,  eight  slaves  perished  in  that  town.  This 
was  a  signal  for  the  inhabitants  to  quit  the  spot.  The  governor 
instantly  established  a  lazaret  for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  and  a 
double  military  cordon  to  prevent  communication  with  the  interior 
of  the  country.  The  result  of  these  precautions  was,  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  individuals  only  were  attacked,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  of  whom  died.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
by  the  contrast  when  we  compare  the  mortality  in  the  Eni^lish  with 
that  in  the  French  colony,  placed  under  precisely  the  same  cir- 
cumstances in  all  things  save  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  its  author- 
ities. The  two  islands  are  within  forty  leagues  of  each  other,  en- 
joying the  same  climate,  and  possessing  nearly  the  same  kind  of 
population  ;  yet  we  find  that  in  the  Mauritius,  one  in  four,  accord- 
ing to  general  belief,  or  one  in  twelve,  according  to  Sir  Robert 
Farquhar,  of  the  whole  population  perished;  while,  in  the  Isle  of 
Bourbon,  only  one  in  fifteen  hundred  died. 

A  few  months  after  the  malady  had  established  itself  in  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges,  it  spread  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
and  entered  Arracan  in  1819.  From  thence  it  extended  by  a  gra- 
dual progression  into  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  In  1 820,  the  king- 
dom of  Siam  was  invaded  by  the  malady,  which  destroyed  forty 
thousand  individuals  at  Bankok,  its  capital.  The  Burmese  war 
introduced  our  troops  and  the  cholera  into  the  Burman  empire  in 
1823.  The  proximity  of  China  to  the  countries  of  Siam,  Cochin 
China,  and  Cambodia,  soon  afforded  an  inlet  into  this  immense 
empire.  Canton  was  attacked  in  the  autumn  of  1820,  since 
which  period  the  cholera  has  established  itself  in  these  extensive 
territories,  and  appears  to  be  as  little  likely  to  quit  them  as  to  leave 
our  own  Indian  possessions.  In  1823,  the  mortality  of  Nankin 
and  Pekin  was  such,  that  the  public  treasury  was  obliged  to 
furnish  funds  to  bury  the  dead.  In  J  825,  the  Russian  merchants 
attributed  the  diminution  of  trade  at  Kiachta,  the  Russo-Chinese 
mart,  to  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  China.  A  letter  from  the 
Russian  Director  of  Customs  at  Kiachta,  bearing  date  the  27th  of 
April,  1827,  states  that  the  disease  had  passed  the  Great  Chinese 
Wall,  and  had  attacked  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cocu- 
Choton,  situated  on  the  Great  Desert  of  Cobi. 

In  July,  1821,  the  town  of  Muscat,  situated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Arabia,  nearly  opposite  to  Bombay,  was  attacked  by 
cholera.  The  mortality  caused  by  the  distemper  was  estimated  at 
ten  thousand  individuals,  and  tlie  bodies  of  the  dead  were  towed 
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far  out  lo  sea^  and  sunk.  M.  de  Jonnes  states  tliis  fact  as  having 
been  witnessed  by  one  of  our  vessels,  the  Kent.  We  do  not  know 
the  exact  circumstances  under  which  the  disease  reached  this 
Arabian  town :  but 

<  Mr  Hendy  states,  that  as  early  as  1818,  the  conHnercial  relations,  so 
newly  subsisting  between  Bombay  and  the  ports  of  the  Persian  GoU^ 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  tons,  which  supposes  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ships,  employing  one  thousand  hands.  Besides  these, 
there  were  seven  hundred  and  thirty  country  ships,  which,  belonging  to 
the  various  ports  of  the  western  coasts  of  India,  often  touched  at  Muscat 
in  their  voyages  to  more  distant  lands. — JonnkSy  p.  255. 

There  can  be  little  doubt^then,  that  opportunities  of  communi- 
cation between  the  infected  towns  of  India  and  Muscat  existed  in 
such  abundance,  that  the  cholera  might  easily  cross  the  three  hun- 
dred leagues  which  separate  this  point  of  Arabia  from  Bombay. 
In  tho  month  of  August  the  malady  had  attacked  other  towns  on 
the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  especially  the  island  of 
Bahrein,  where  a  large  concourse  of  people  assemble  for  the 
pearl  fishery.  The  Liverpool  was  witness  to  the  mortality  of  the 
Arabs  in  this  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  crew  of  the 
vessel  was  attacked,  so  that  three  officers,  several  sailors,  and  the 
surgeon,  perished.  — M,  de  Jonn-s,  p.  258. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1821,  cholera  raged  in  Bombay;  before 
June  of  the  same  year,  it  appeared  in  our  garrison  in  the  island  of 
Kishme,  as  well  as  in  the  island  of  Ormuz.  Immediately  opposite 
to  the  last  spot,  the  Persian  port  of  Bender  Abouschir,  *  known 
also  by  ihe  names  of  Gambroon,  Kosrom,  and  Buschir'  (p.  256, 
M.  de  Jonnes)  is  situated.  It  is  the  principal  market  for  the 
merchandise  of  Persia  on  the  one  hand,  and  British  India  on  the 
other.  Here  the  disease  appeared  io  the  middle  of  July,  1821, 
and  destroyed  one  sixth  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Having 
obtained  a  footing  in  the  Persian  territory,  it  extended  to  Shiraz, 
and,  following  uniformly  the  great  thorough-fares,  attacked,  in 
succession,  Yezd,  Ispahan,  and  Tabreez — from  whence  the  mala- 
dy was  propagated  into  Armenia. 

When  the  cholera  had  once  penetrated  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
we   saw  that   it   immediately   established   itself  on   the   princi- 

£al  coast  towns  of  Arabia  on  one  side,  and  Persia  on  the  other, 
lassora,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  this  gulf,  on  the  river 
Euphrates,  was  attacked  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Bender- 
Abouschir,  Muscat,  and  Bahreim.  Bassora,  containing  about 
60,000  inhabitants,  is  the  great  market  tor  Asiatic  produce 
destined  for  the  Ottoman  empire.  The  disease  lasted  fourteen 
days  in  this  city,  in  which  time  it   carried  off  from  15,000  to 
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18,000  persons,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  inhabitants.  From 
Bassora  it  was  carried,  by  the  boats  navigating  the  Tigris,  as  far 
as  Bagdad,  and  there  it  destroyed  one-third  of  the  population. 

From  Bagdad  the  cholera  ascended  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Annah,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  which  separates 
Syria  and  Arabia.  But  apparently,  as  if  this  natural  obstacle 
offered  too  great  dif&culues  to  its  march  over  it  with  the  caravans 
wiiicb  cross-  it  on  their  route  into  Syria,  the  disease  died  away  at 
the  approach  of  the  winter  of  18<^1.  In  the  spring  of  182^,  it 
broke  out  suddenly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates, and  now  threatened  the  Syrian  territories  from  another 
quarter.  Avoiding  the  desert,  the  malady  accompanied  the  cara- 
vans which  traverse  Merdine,  Mosul,  Diarbekir,  Orfa,  Bir,  and 
Antab;  and,  having  crossed  the  Syrian  frontier  in  this  direction, 
it  reached  Aleppo  in  the  beginning  of  November, ^^having  at- 
tacked Mosul  in  the  July  previous.  We  have  the  authority 
of  the  French  Consul  for  asserting,  that  the  irruption  of  the 
malady  was  coincident  with  the  arrival  of  the  caravans  in  all  these 
towns. 

In  seven  months  the  cholera  had  extended  its  ravages  from  Cara- 
mania  to  Judea,  over  a  space  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  leagues  ; 
and,  once  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  every 
facility  to  its  immediate  transmission  into  European  ports  ap- 
peared to  be  offered  ;  nevertheless,  Europe  was  destined  to  be 
mvaded  from  a  point  which,  of  all  others,  combined  the  greatest 
number  of  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  town  of 
Astracban,  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Volga  into  the 
Caspian,  was  attacked  in  July,  1830.  A  brig  had  just  arrived 
from  the  infected  port  of  Bakoo,  and  eight  of  her  crew  died  on 
the  voyage.  Once  in  possession  of  this  point,  the  disease  found  a 
ready  inlet  to  the  principal  towns  of  the  Russian  Empire,  afforded 
by  the  navigation  of  the  Volga,  Don,  and  Donee,  on  the  banks 
of  which  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  situated.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  follow  the  progress  of  this  malady  farther,  or 
to  remark  that  the  governments  of  Kief,  Pultova,  Podolia,  Vol- 
faynia,  Grodno,  and  Wilna  were  attacked  by  it  in  the  spring  of 
1831,  as  the  Russian  forces,  drawn  from  the  infected  country 
of  the  Ukraine,  marched  through  them  to  Poland.  The  public 
prints  have  furnished  ample  details  of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera 
ra  this  ill-fated  country.  We  shall  conclude  this  narrative,  with 
a  translation  of  a  letter  written  by  a  clergyman,  who  witnessed 
the  disease  in  Saratoff :  — 

*  Scarcely  had  we  heard  of  the  breaking^  out  of  cholera  in  Astra- 
can,  than  the  news  came  to  us  like  lightning,  that  it  was  coursing  the 
Vdga,  and  that  it   was  severe,   and  had    already  reached  Zaretzin. 
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Without  a  dread  of  the  presence  of  the  angel  of  death,  the  Vice- 
Governor,  the  Medical  Inspector,  and  the  Grovcmment,  as  well  as  the 
Hospital  Surgeon,  at  once  went  into  the  infected  places  of  this  pro- 
vince. On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  August,  we  heard  that  three 
persons  had  been  seized  with  cholera  who  had  lefl  Astracan,  and 
were  carried  to  our  hospital.  On  the  7th,  others  were  reported  to 
have  been  carried  off  by  this  malady  with  such  frightful  rapidity,  as  to 
have  impressed  all  minds  with  deep  consternation ,  especially  those  who 
dwelt  In  the  second  division  of  the  town.  The  disease  .soon  ap- 
peared in  the  third  division,  and  seized  so  noany,  that  the  hospital  could 
no  longer  contain  the  sick,  and  killed  so  rapidly,  that  they  scarcely  sur- 
vived six  hours.  The  evil  came  so  suddenly  on  us,  that  we  had  no  time 
for  taking  precautions  ;  our  governor  and  our  surgeons  were  gone  to 
meet  it  afar  off,  in  order  to  preserve  our  city ,  but  it  was  already  among 
us  before  any  regulations  could  be  made,  or  any  means  of  opposing  it 
could  be  devised.  It  could  scarcely  be  reckoned  an  epidemic,  depend- 
ing OD  some  change  in  the  atmosphere,  for  many  places  were  lefl  untouch- 
ed in  our  neighbourhood,  while  in  Saratoff  there  was  scarcely  a  feroily 
who  had  not  to  lament  the  loss  of  some  of  its  members.  All  the  poor 
who  were  attacked  were  instantly  brought  to  the  hospital,  where  there 
was  neither  room  nor  efficient  aid,  since  the  surgeons  were  absent.  I 
myself  saw  the  patients  bled,  and  dosed  with  calomel,  and  rubbed  with  all 
sorts  of  unguents,  yet  all  died  who  were  attacked  by  the  malady  in  the 
height  of  its  virulence. 

*  In  the  very  commencement  of  the  epidemic,  all  our  four  surgeons 
were  seized  with  it ;  two  died  on  their  journey  to  Zaret/in,  and  one  here. 
From  this  moment  fear  and  anguish  took  possession  of  the  public  mind. 
They  who  could  flee  from  the  city,  fled  ;  and,  as  the  malady  was  not 
considered  contagious,  servants,  labourers,  Tartars,  and  Russians,  were 
permitted  to  rush  into  the  country.  My  congregation,  which  consisted  of 
five  hundred  and  fifly  individuals,  was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  fifly. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  died  on  the  road,  and  spread  the  malady  whitherso- 
ever they  went. 

*  From  the  10th  of  August  the  malady  increased  in  virulence  ;  the 
daily  mortality  of  four  rose  to  five,  twelve,,  twenty,  eighty,  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  two  hundred,  and  one  day,  to  two  hundred  and  sixty,  and  de- 
creased in  the  same  gradual  mode.  Up  to  the  30th  of  August,  2170 
persons  died.  While  all  around  was  infected,  Sarepta,*  in  which  the 
quarantine  regulations  were  most  strict,  escaped,  and  yet  this  disease  is 
not  called  contagious  ! 

*  Up  to  the  1  ith  August,  none  of  my  congregation  had  been  attacked. 
On  the  10th  August,  the  Sunday  afler  Trinity,  I  preached  on  the 
text,  —  *  and  he  looked  on  the  city,  and  wept ;'  and  we  wept  too,  in 
the  midst  of  our  desolation  and  anguish,  for  our  children  and  our- 
selves. I  comforted  my  flock,  and  exhorted  them  to  trust  in  dieir 
Crod,  as  I  read  to  them  from  the  ninety-first  Psahn,  — '  He  shall 
deliver  thee  from  the  noisome  pestilence  ;  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for 
the  terror  by  night,  nor  for  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day. 


*  Thii  if  a  colony  of  MoraviaiM. 
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Atbottsand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand; 
but  it  shall  not  coroe  nigh  thee.  Because  thou  hast  made  the  Lord, 
which  IS  ray  refuge,  even  the  Most  High,  thy  habitation,  there  shall  no 
evU  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwelHng." 
I  thus  endeavoured  to  drive  off  dejection,  and  to  substitute  resignation  : 
many  were  strengthened.  I  feh,  for  hours,  the  peril,  but  I  felt  no 
less  the  sanctity  of  my  duties  ;  and  my  whole  soul  prayed  within  me,  as 
I  sighed,  "  Preserve  me,  O  Lord!  for  my  Hock's  sake,  and  for  mine 
own.  Without  murmur  do  I  ofler  up  my  Ike  for  thy  service.  Help  me, 
O  Lord!  and  strengthen  me."  On  the  11th  August,  I  was  called  at 
noon  to  our  old  sexton,  who  was  suffering  from  vomiting  and  frightful 
spasms.  I  encouraged  him,  desired  him  to  be  bled,  and  to  take  calomel: 
he  is  still  alive.  Inunediately  afler,  I  was  sent  for  to  a  young  pregnani 
woman.  I  did  all  that  ray  duties  enjoined,  but  she  died.  Others  soon 
followed  her  —  all  dying  in  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  They  had  the 
usual  symptoms,  with  dreadful  cramps.  The  hands  and  feet  were  cold 
and  blue,  cold  sweat  flowed  in  streams,  and  the  pressure  of  death  was 
felt  on  their  chests.  The  thirst  was  intolerable,  and  caused  insufierabto 
agony  in  the  mouth  and  throat.  13th  August.  —  I  was  called  to  four 
persons,  who  all  but  one  took  the  sacrament  and  died.  Some  of  these  I 
visited  at  night,  and  as  I  passed  through  the  poorer  streets  I  could 
scarcely  place  my  foot  without  being  made  aware  I  was  near  a  cholera 
patient.  It  was  with  great  effort  I  could  master  my  nature  sufficiently 
to  enter  into  these  abodes  of  misery.  I  found  the  wife  lying  on  straw, 
and  the  husband  on  hay,  near  her,  both  affected.  I  felt  sick  as  I  held 
the  sacramental  vessels  in  my  hands,  and  found  myself  in  the  midst  of 
death  and  pestilence.  Latterly,  I  became  more  hardened  and  coura- 
geous. 14th. — To-day,  (  blessed  four  corpses  in  their  houses,  and 
having  time  I  accompanied  them  to  their  graves.  As  we  journeyed  we 
were  met  by  sixty  fonerals.  1 6th  August.  —  Last  night  I  was  called  to 
many  sick,  all  of  whom  died  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.     At  six  this 

evening  I  saw  Mr  v.  H ,  who  was,  to  all  appearance,  in  health. 

Ax  ten  he  was  attacked  ;  surgeons  were  sent  for,  but  none  could  be 
foood,  for  all  were  ill.  At  length  a  medical  pupil  eame,  who  did  not 
think  k  necessary  to  4>leed  him.  The  patient  hecame  colder  and  colder. 
At  four  in  the  rooming  I  administered  to  him  the  sacrament  for  the  dying. 
AA  nine  I  visited  him  again:  he  was  calm,  cheerful,  and  resigned,  and 
pressed  me  feebly,  yet  affectionately,  with  his  ice-cold  hands.  At  eleven 
o'clock  he  was  a  corpse.  On  the  1 7th,  many  begged  me  to  administer 
the  sacrament  in  the  church.  I  did  so,  and  hundreds  came  and  were 
comforted.  One  who  could  not  be  present  in  the  morning,  as  his 
children  were  attacked  with  the  disease,  came  to  me  in  the  evening, 
feeling  that  he  was  infected.  The  malady  broke  out  in  him  at  the 
Teiy  moment  I  began  to  administer  the  sacrament,  and  caused  the 
deepest  trouble  of  conscience.  It  was  long  before  I  could  succeed 
in  caliniog  him.' 

If  the  detail  we  have  given  be  perused  with  common  attention^ 
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the  reader  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  a  conviction  as  deep  as 
that  felt  by  ourselves,  that  the  disease  has  been  propagated  by 
contagion.  It  is  of  such  paramount  importance,  however,  to 
decide  rightly  on  this  question,  that  nothing  must  be  thought  su- 
perfluous, nothing  troublesome,  by  which  the  facts  can  be  brought 
clearly  before  us.  In  attempting  to  accomplish  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  disentangle  the  argument  from  the  mass  of  historical 
detail  in  which  it  is  mixed,  and  present  it  simple  and  naked  to 
the  reader,  so  that  he  may  view  it  from  every  side,  and  try  it  by 
every  test. 

We  shall  arrange  the  evidence  on  this  subject  into  various 
classes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  facts,  and  to  their  general 
bearing  on  the  question  at  large.  The  first  class  of  evidence  may 
be  looked  on  as  totally  independent  of  human  opinion,  as  resting 
solely  on  those  facts  concerning  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
malady  which  are  admitted  by  every  one. 

First,  the  cholera  in  its  progress  has  always  been  traced  along 
the  great  thoroughfares  of  a  country,  attacking  places  in  succes- 
sion. In  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  it  coursed  along  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  for  four  hundred  leagues  ; —  it  attacked  all  the  towns 
situated  on  the  Jumna  ;  and  from  Allahabad,  at  the  confluence  of 
these  two  rivers,  it  attacked  the  districts  watered  by  the  tributaries 
of  these  streams.  It  followed  the  course  of  the  Bourampootra, 
the  Gogra,  Chamboul,  Betiva,  and  the  Sind  ;  —  it  *  aflfected,'  to 
use  the  language  of  the  Bengal  Report,  *  certain  districts,  and 
appeared  along  the  principal  high  roads  of  the  province.'  In  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  it  travelled  along  the  great  thoroughfares, 
and  successively  attacked  the  principal  towns  through  which  these 
pass.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  the  malady  traversed 
the  towns  situated  on  the  coast  road  from  Aska  to  Palmacottah, 
progressing  from  one  to  another,  as  testified  by  the  Madras 
Report,  with  wonderful  regularity,  both  as  to  time  and  distance. 
From  Nagpoor,  as  a  central  point,  the  cholera  was  propagated 
from  town  to  town,  till,  crossing  a  defile  and  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
it  was  transported  from  Paiiwell  to  the  island  of  Bombay.  When 
the  distemper  reached  Jaulna,  three  great  roads  lay  open  to  it ; 
one  leading  to  Bombay,  along  which  we  have  just  traced  its  pro- 
gress, a  second  running  down  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  a 
third  leading  to  the  east  coast.  A  single  glance  at  the  map 
published  with  the  Madras  Report  shows  that  the  principal  towns 
situated  on  these  two  last  thoroughfares  became  successively 
attacked.  If  it  be  considered,  then,  how  many  towns  and  villaees 
the  disease  did  not  attack  in  a  country  like  India,  teeming  with 
population,  the  almost  exclusive  selection  of  those  on  the  high 
roads  cannot  be  looked  on  as  accidental.     But  to  proceed.     In 
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the  coDtloent  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  cholera  also  followed  the  great 
DiediaofcommnnicatioD  between  mankind.  The  disease  coursed 
along  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy  into  the  interior  of  the  Burmese 
empire.  The  Meinam  served  to  introduce  this  scourge  into  the 
pure  and  salubrious  regions  of  Siam  — the  Cambodia  into  Cochin 
China.  In  Persia  the  malady  followed  the  caravan  road,  begin- 
ning at  a  sea-port  mart  for  Indian  goods,  and  attacking  succes- 
sively Scbiraz,  Ispahan,  Tabriz,  and  Tifflis  ;  —  from  Tifflis,  it  tra- 
rersed  the  Caucasus,  by  the  only  pass  which  leads  to  the  Russian 
province  of  Astracan.*  On  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  each  port 
was  successively  attacked,  and  where  there  was  but  one  road, 
again  it  followed  that  road.  In  Asia  Minor,  the  malady,  which 
began  at  Bassorah  (another  mart  for  Indian  goods),  travelled  along 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Annah — a  town  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  Syrian  desert.  Apparently  not  being  able  to  over- 
come this  natural  obstacle  to  its  progress,  it  quitted  the  caravans 
which  enter  Syria  in  this  direction,  to  follow,  in  the  next  spring, 
those  which  reach  Aleppo  by  traversing  Mosul,  Diarbekir,  Orfa, 
and  Bir :  in  each  of  which  the  French  consul  says  the  breaking 

*  In  case  this  statement  should  ever  again  be  questioned,  we  sabjoin  the  detailed 
proof  as  given  by  Dr  Lichtenstadt  from  the  Russian  Gazettes. 

*  From  Tehemn  the  disease  spread  over  the  whole  proTince  of  Maeanderan;  thus 
obCainnig  poaaession  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  Caspian.  There  were  now  three 
tbomnghfares  opened  to  the  exteosiou  of  the  cholera  into  the  Russian  province  of 
Astracan.  Either  the  malady  might  be  propagated  by  means  of  the  maritime  com- 
monication  ofiered  by  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian,  or  it  might  be  communicated 
along  the  inland  thoronghfares.  Of  these  there  are  but  two»  which  lead  from  Geor- 
gia to  the  government  of  Caucasus.  One  of  these  keeps  close  by  the  shores  of  the 
Can>ian,  passing  through  all  the  coast  towns  from  Bakoo  to  Kizlar,  and  from  thence 
to  Astracan.  The  other,  not  a  coast  road,  traverses  Tabriz,  Erivan,  and  TiflBis;  here 
it  IB  met  by  the  roads  which  follow  the  course  of  the  river  Khour.  Tifflis,  the  capi- 
tal of  Georgia,  is,  therefore,  the  point  at  which  the  few  great  thoroughfares  of  Persia 
meet  From  Tifflis  there  is  but  a  single  route  which  leads  through  Tchet  and  An*"- 
now  to  the  foot  of  the  only  pass  which  traverses  the  Caucasus.  This  pass,  known 
by  the  nanie  of  the  gates  of  the  Caucasus,  has  the  small  town  of  Koby  on  the  Geor- 
mn  side,  and  the  town  of  Mozdok  on  the  Russian  side  of  this  chain  of  mountains. 
The  official  documents  now  published  prove  indubitably  this  important  point,  namely, 
that  the  disease  spread  from  Georgia  into  Astracan  by  the  only  three  means  of  com- 
munication existing  between  the  two  places.  From  Teheran  the  cholera  extended, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  over  the  province  of  Mazanderan  along  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian.  In  the  spring  of  1830  it  attacked  the  towns  of  Amol  and  Reshd,  and 
once  more  ravaged  Tabriz.  In  the  middle  of  June  the  disease  first  broke  out  in  the 
province  of  Shirvan  and  Salijani,  and  from  thence  it  gradually  spread,  says  the  Po- 
tersborsh  Gazette,  over  the  province  of  Bakoo  and  Cuba,  the  Chanat-Talyseha,  J>er- 
bont,  the  province  of  Schicha,  and  the  circle  of  Elizabethpol.  From  Elizabethpol 
the  malady  spread  along  the  banks  of  the  Khour,  and  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tifflii  on  the  27th  July  Between  the  Slst  July  and  the  6th  August,  two  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  persons  perished  of  cholera  in  this  capital.  From  Tifflis  the  malady 
mead  to  the  little  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus;  to  Tchet,  Kaischour,  Koby, 
ikasbeg,  on  the  direct  road  to  the  gates  of  the  Caucasus;  and  touching  all  the  inter- 
mediate points,  it  appeared  at  Mozdok,  Zerdrin,  and  Kizlar,  on  the  other  side  of  this 
range  of  monntains.* 
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out  of  the  cholera  was  coiDcident  with  the  arrival  of  the  caravao. 
From  Aleppo,  the  disease  radiated  in  three  directions — along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  downwards  towards  St  Jean  d'Acre, 
upwards  to  Adana,  and  inland  through  the  towns  of  Famia,  Hems, 
and  Damascus.  These  latter  ttTwns  are  the  resting-places  of  the 
caravans  ;  the  others  are  on  the  coast  road.  In  Russia  the  cho- 
lera began  at  Astrachan,  which  is  situated  on  the  Volga/ a  river 
which  traverses  the  largest  towns  of  the  empire,  serving  as  a  great 
medium  of  intercommunion  between  them.  These  towns  sufiered 
successively.  Near  one  of  these,  Zaritzin,  three  great  roads 
branch  off,  one  along  the  Volga,  leading  to  the  northern  provinces, 
another  to  the  southern,  and  a  third  to  the  central  portions  of  the 
empire.  The  disease  took  these  three  roads  to  devastate  the 
north,  south,  and  centre  of  Russia  simultaneously. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  the  cholera  has  the  predilection  of  an 
alderman  for  easy  travelling,  or  the  empressement  of  a  courier  for 
rapid  movement,  that  it  selects  the  best  roads  for  its  dreadful  in- 
vasion ?  By  what  species  of  attraction  are  its  supposed  and  fanci- 
ful causes,  electricity,  '  poisonous  exhalations  from  the  earth,'  an 
infected  stratum  of  air,  determined  in  favour  of  a  high  road,  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  neighbouring  cross  road  ?  By  what  cause  are  these 
natural  agents  led  to  prefer  the  convenience  of  a  defile  to  the  rug- 
ged ascent  and  descent  of  a  mountainous  chain  ?  Is  there  any  pe- 
culiar attraction  in  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  easy  convey- 
ance of  a  caravan,  a  boat,  or  a  ship,  that  the  cholera  always  ap- 
pears to  travel,  not  only  in  their  track  —  but  with  them,  resting 
where  these  rest,  visiting  where  these  visit  ? 

The  second  remarkable  fact  noticed  in  the  progress  of  cholera 
is,  that  it  does  not  attack  a  large  space  of  territory  of  a  new  coun- 
try at  once,  but  gradually ;  the  first  point  of  attack  being  invaria- 
bly on  a  frontier  or  a  coast. 

The  disease  was  communicated  to  Ceylon  from  the  opposite 
point  of  the  peninsula ;  the  two  places  at  which  it  first  appeared 
nearly  simultaneously,  vvere  Jaflfeapatam  and  Colombo,  both  on 
the  coast,  and  in  constant  communication  with  the  continent. 
Between  these  two  spots,  including  a  range  of  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  interior  territory,  we  have  the  authority  of  De- 
puty Inspector  Farrell,  that  no  case  of  cholera  could,  on  sufficient 
inquiry,  be  found.  From  these  places  it  spread  into  the  interior, 
and  ultimately  attacked  Candy,  the  capital.  In  the  island  of  Su- 
matra, the  malady  first  appeared  at  Acheen.  In  Java,  Batavla 
and  the  other  coast-towns  were  first  visited.  A  glance  at  the 
maps  published  by  Jonncs  and  Hawkins  will  show,  that  the  ports 
of  the  various  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean  were  the  places  at  which 
the  malady  began.     In  the  Isles  of  France  and  of  Bourbon  the 
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cholera  broke  out  in  Port  Louis  and  Port  St  Denis.  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  the  places  first  attacked  were  Muscat,  Bender 
Abouchir,  the  isle  of  Bahrein^  and  Bassorah,  all  situated  on  the 
coast,  or  having  lii^ect  communication  with  it  by  means  of 
navigable  rivers.  From  these  points  the  disease  spread  into 
Persia  and  Syria.  In  Russia,  the  spots  first  attacked  were 
Astracan  and  Orenburg,  the  one  a  coast,  the  other  a  frontier  town, 
and  both  great  marts  for  Asiatic  produce.  « 

•  A  third  fact  in  the  progress  of  cholera  is,  indeed,  that  whenever 
it  invades  a  new  country  it  begins  in  a  great  commercial  mart. 
There  seems  to  be  no  exception  to  this  law,  except  where  the 
disease  has  been  imported  by  invading  armies.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  this  selection  on  the  principle  of  non-contagion  ?  If 
the  disease  were  transported  by  the  winds,  it  is  true  that  the  coasts 
and  frontiers  of  a  country  would  be  attacked  befpre  the  interior, 
but  then  the  places  so  visited  would  be  numerous ;  we  should 
expect,  for  instance,  that  not  only  Astracan  but  the  various 
villages  near  it  on  the  Caspian  shores  would  have  been  simul* 
taneously  ravaged.  Neither  can  it  be  urged  that  the  density  of 
the  population  was  the  cause,  for  nothing  can  be  more  unequal 
than  the  population  of  the  various  coast  and  frontier  towns  at« 
tacked  by  cholera.  Compare  the  population  of  the  little  islands 
of  Amboina,  Penang,  and  Ormuz,  with  that  of  Canton,  Astra* 
can,  and  Orenburg,  and  which  of  them  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
measure  of  an  unwholesomely  dense  population  ?  Many  of  the 
coast  and  frontier  towns  which,  not  being  great  commercial  marts, 
escaped,  had  a  more  dense  population  than  others,  in  the  same 
countries  which  were  attacked* 

A  fourth  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
propagation  of  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  proportional 
to  the  distances  and  to  the  means  of  communication.  The 
closest  and  most  rapid  communication  exists  most  unequivocally 
where  large  masses  of  people  are  gathered  together  for  the  cele- 
bration of  some  festival  or  religious  rite :  in  these  the  mortality  has 
invariably  been  frightfully  rapid  and  extensive.  The  instances 
of  this  in  the  Indian  Reports  are  very  numerous.  Armies  present 
examples  of  inler-communication  which  may  rank  the  next :  the 
discipline  of  the  camp  imposes  many  restraints  on  the  promiscuous 
and  constant  inter-communion  which  exists  in  a  mere  crowd  ; 
nevertheless,  the  mortality  of  armies  attacked  by  cholera,  both  as 
to  intensity  and  rapidity,  has  been  such  as  to  decide  the  fate  of 
a  campaign  in  a  day.  The  Marquis  of  Hastings  stated  offi- 
cially, that  had  the  disease  continued  longer  in  the  army  under  his 
personal    command,  the  result  of  the  important  manoeuvres   in 
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which  he  was  then  engaged  might  have  been  very  different.*  The 
Persian  army,  after  being  attacked  by  the  disease,  was  forced  to 
retreat,  and  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks.  That  this  mortality  is 
to  be  attributed  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  in  tec-communion,  will  be 
apparent  if  we  consider  the  state  of  our  troops  in  India :  they 
were  young,  healthy  men,  provided  with  excellent  food,  fit  cloth- 
ing, and  proper  shelter,  encamped,  as  it  would  appear  from  the 
narrative,  and  not  as  yet  exposed  to  inordinate  fatigue  :  their 
discipline  enforced  habits  of  care  and  cleanliness.  In  all  these* 
essentials  an  army  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  lower  orders 
of  a  town,  yet  the  mortality  may  always  be  stated  to  be  more 
intense  in  the  same  time  among  troops  than  among  towns-people. 

The  circumstances  being  the  same,  the  mortality  is  the  greatest 
in  the  most  populous  and  commercial  towns,  and  in  these  the 
disease  breaks  out  oftenest.  The  partial  irruptions  of  cholera  in 
the  principal  towns  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal  amount  to  two 
hundred  in  fourteen  years,  namely,  from  1817  to  1830 ;  in  that 
of  Madras  the  number  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  in  the 
fame  period  ;  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay  it  amounts  to  fifty-five, 
thus  making  a  total  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-three  visitations 
of  the  cholera  in  the  cities  of  Indostan  in  fourteen  years.  During 
this  short  period,  Calcutta  has  been  attacked  fourteen  times,  or 
once  every  year,  Madras  nine  times,  Bombay  twelve  times.  After 
the  capitals,  the  largest  and  most  commercial  towns  suffer  next, 
as  Benares,  Dacca,  Dinapore,  bcf 

Every  thing  which  facilitates  intercourse  facilitates  the  progress 
of  the  malady*  Thus  its  progress  is  more  rapid  along  a  sea-coast 
than  over  land.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1830,  the  cholera  was  at 
Bakoo;  on  the  26th  of  July,  1830,  it  had  reached  Gourieff, 
touching  .all  the  intermediate  coast-towns  of  the  Caspian,  and 
traversing  more  than  two  hundred  leagues. 

Whenever  a  rapid  and  navigable  river  has  allowed  the  disease  to 
be  carried  by  means  of  its  tributaries  in  various  directions,  and 
over  a  large  extent  of  country,  the  progress  of  the  malady  has  been 
as  rapid  as  the  flow  of  its  waters,  and  as  extensive  as  the  coun- 
tries which  they  fertilize. 

The  cholera  attacked  Astracan  on  the  20th  of  July ;  it  ascended 
the  Volga  to  Twer,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  in 
a  little  more  than  two  months.  Its  progress  was  equally  rapid 
at  the  very  same  time  along  the  Don  to  Woronetz  ;  and  no  less  so 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper ;  so  that  in  six  months  the  disease 

*  Jamieton'i  Bengal  Report. 

t  Vide  tlie  List  of  Plmces  attacked*  efaronologically  arranged  by  M.  de  JoDQ^l, 
•Bd  reprinted  by  Dr  B.  Hawkina. 
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bftd  traversed  Russia  from  the  Caucasian  provinces  to  the  govem- 
nuentsof  Twer  and  Yarastaf,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  leagues. 

Let  this  rate  of  progression  of  cholera  in  a  civilized  country, 
where  the  means  of  communication  are  constant  and  easy,  be  com- 
pared with  that  in  a  less  civilized  redon,  and  the  truth  of  our 
assertion  will  be  made  still  more  manifest.  Thus  while  the  mal- 
ady took  but  six  Aonths  to  traverse  seven  hundred  leagues  in 
Russia,  it  took  one  year  to  journey  three  hundred  leagues  from 
the  north  to  the  south  of  Persia.  In  our  Indian  possessions, 
which  may  be  said  to  approach  nearer  to  the  standard  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  than  Persia,  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the 
disease  was  increased.  The  cholera  traversed  the  peninsula,  east 
to  west,  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Bay  of  Cambay,  a 
distance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  in  less '  than  a  year  ; 
from  north  to  south,  three  hundred  leagues  in  nine  months.  Tt 
took  less  than  two  years  to  travel  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Surely  we  may  ask  if  the  means  by 
which  the  cholera  is  propagated  be  not  strangely  analogous  to 
those  by  which  the  various  societies  of  mankind  inter-communi- 
cate ?  Like  man,  it  travels  along  the  high  roads  from  town  to 
town,  gradually,  and  attacks  the  most  populous  and  commercial 
first.  In  its  visits  to  an  uninfected  country,  it  selects  the  principal 
port  or  frontier  town,  and  from  thence  lakes  the  most  frequented 
thoroughfares  to  reach  the  largest  cities.  If  the  means  of  commu- 
nication be  rapid,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  rapid :  if  they  be 
slow,  the  malady  lingers  in  its  march :  if  the  distance  be  great,  the 
time  taken  to  travel  it  is  proportion  ably  so. 

Finally,  we  must  impress  on  the  reader,  that  the  very  capricious- 
ness  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  easily  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  communicated  by  human  inter- 
course, but  remains  inexplicable,  if  the  cause  of  the  propagation  of 
cholera  be  looked  for  in  the  uniform  action  of  physical  agents  and 
laws.  It  was  remarked  in  the  epidemic  of  Orenburg,  as  it  had 
been  often  before  in  India,  that  the  disease  did  not  always  attack  the 
places  nearest  to  an  infected  town,  but  sometimes  ranged  from  one 
town  to  another,  passing  over  the  intermediate  points.  Sometimes 
it  made  a  circle,  and,  after  attacking  a  number  of  villages  in  a  dis- 
trict, returned  to  those  which  had  hoped  to  have  escaped  the 
scourge.  If  we  believe  the  disease  to  have  been  propagated  by 
contagion,  we  can  readily  account  for  these  facts.  The  persons 
who  quit  an  infected  spot  travel  in  one  direction  rather  than 
another,  or  they  remain  not  at  the  nearest,  but  possibly  journey 
on  to  a  distant  village.  The  communication  between  the  mfected 
town  and  the  nearest  spot  to  it,  may  be  less  strict  than  between  it 
and  some  more  distant  village.     If,  in  addition  to  these  things. 
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we  take  into  consideration  the  action  of  other  circumstances 
on  the  population  of  a  district,  such  as  the  healthy  situation 
of  a  particular  town,  the  cleanliness,  or  the  want  of  it  in  the 
several  villages,  the  affluence  or  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  at 
different  places,  we  shall  have  abundant  causes  which  deter- 
mine the  propagation  of  cholera  from  an  uniform  into  an  eccentric 
course. 

This  eccentricity,  however,  is  always  confined  to  a  districti 
and  to  the  commencement  of  the  disease  in  it.  The  progress 
of  the  malady  is  singularly  uniform  over  large  spaces  of  territory  ; 
it  never  jumps  over  a  kingdon  ;  but  as  certainly  as  it  attains  its 
frontier,  so  surely  it  reaches  its  centre.  As  the  communication 
between  the  infected  town  and  the  rest  of  the  places  in  its  vicinity 
or  district  may  fairly  be  assumed  as  more  intimate  than  between  it 
and  more  distant  parts  of  the  empire  or  kingdom  —  so  we  invariably 
find,  as  the  Indian  reports  testify,  that  the  whole  of  the  district 
which  has  once  been  attacked  is  ravaged,  before  the  disease 
appears  in  the  nearest  healthy  district.  If  we  look  on  the 
map  of  the  progress  of  cholera  in  India,  (affixed  to  the  Madras 
Report,)  we  shall  see  that,  however  eccentric  that  may  have  been 
over  small  portions  of  territory,  it  is  remarkably  uniform  over 
larger  ones.  Thus  the  places  attacked  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  August,  are  all  contiguous,  and  are  comprehended 
between  the  21st  and  16th  parallels  of  latitude ;  those  attacked  in 
August,  September,  October,  and  November,  are  included 
between  the  12th  and  the  16th.  The  rest  of  the  peninsula  included 
between  the  8th  and  12lh,  was  subjected  to  the  malady  in  the 
consecutive  months  of  November,  December,  and  January. 
There  are  no  skips  or  omissions  in  the  general  progress.  It 
stalks  from  district  to  district,  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  with 
such  uniformity,  that  its  approaches  may  be,  and  have  been, 
predicted. 

In  this  feature  of  the  uniformity  of  the  progress  of  cholera^ 
when  we  trace  it  over  large  spaces,  and  its  eccentricity  over 
smaller  ones,  we  recognize  with  equal  distinctness  the  action  of  cir- 
cumstances which  influence  human  intercourse.  In  a  country  like 
India,  filled  with  trading  towns,  where  the  benefits  of  civilization 
are  generally  diflfused,  the  commercial  movement  is  uniform  ;  there 
is  an  average  voyage  for  water-transport ;  there  is  an  average  daily 
journey  for  the  horse,  or  bullock.  The  necessities  of  commerce, 
and  the  means  by  which  it  is  carried  on,  are  favourable  to  uni- 
formity of  movement  over  large  spaces  in  all  counirieSy  although 
the  particular  rate  of  progress  may  vary  in  each.  The  case,  how- 
ever, is  different  with  regard  to  a  small  district ;  here  they  who 
wish  to  avoid  an  infected  town,  remove  from  it  how  and  when  they 
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like,  and  journey  as  fast  or  as  slowly  as  it  suits  their  convenience. 
The  progress  of  the  malady  over  large  tracts  of  territory  is  like 
that  of  the  traveller,  or  courier,  who  is  obliged  to  use  the  modes 
of  transport  provided  by  the  customs,  habits,  and  government  of 
the  country  through  which  he  passes  ;  while  the  propagation  of 
cholera  in  a  district  follows  the  movements  of  residents  whose  wills 
are  unfettered,  and  whose  modes  of  transport  are  ever  at  hand. 

The  facts  which  we  shall  select  for  our  second  class,  form 
the  basis  of  the  direct  evidence  of  contagiousness.  These  facts 
may  be  arranged  into  three  orders ;  the  first  of  which  prove 
the  proposition  positively,  as  when  the  disease  is  shown  to  have 
been  propagated  by  the  known  and  immediate  inteicourse  of 
the  uninfected  with  the  infected.  The  second  order  proves  the 
same,  negatively,  as  when  it  is  shown  that  they  who  avoid  inter- 
course with  the  sick  escape  the  malady,  although  living  under  the 
same  general  circumstances  of  climate,  soil,  food,  &tc.  The  third 
are  the  facts  of  coincidence,  —  as  when  the  cholera  breaks  out  in 
a  healthy  spot  after  the  arrival,  from  infected  places,  of  individu- 
als who  do  not  themselves  labour  under  the  malady.  On  this  last 
order  of  facts,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  infection  by*  merchandise, 
or  any  inanimate  substance,  mainly  depends.  To  begin,  we  quote 
a  few  passages  from  the  Indian  Reports :  — 

'  It  appeared  at  Grooty,  where  no  case  had  been  observed  for  six 
months  before,  immediately  ailer  the  arrival  of  the  1  st  baMlion,  1 6th 
regiment,  in  which  it  prevailed  with  great  mortality.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  same  formidable  type  of  the  disease,  which  prevailed  in  the 
inarching  corps,  was  communicated  to  the  corps  at  Gooty.  It  also 
spread  on  that  occasion  to  the  adjacent  villages.  It  appeared  in  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  previously  perfectly  healthy,  upon  their 
encamping  on  the  ground  which  had  been  immediately  before  vacated 
by  the  Ist  battalion,  8th  regiment  N.  I.,  in  which  corps  the  disease 
prevailed  ;  the  bodies  of  several  persons  who  had  died  of  cholera 
remained  exposed  on  the  ground  when  it  was  taken  up  by  the  artil- 
lery. The  6th  regiment  of  cavalry  having  left  £lIore,  where  cholera 
did  not  exist,  arrived  at  a  place  where  it  prevailed  ;  and  a  squadron  of 
the  regiment  having  been  necessitated,  from  the  loss  of  their  tents,  to 
take  possession  of  an  old  pagoda  in  the  village  for  shelter,  cholera 
broke  out  in  the  corps  at  that  place,  and  this  squadron  furnished  almost 
every  case  of  it.  .  .  .  The  prisoners  in  a  jail  inclosed  with  a 
hj^h  wall  escaped  cholera,  while  it  prevailed  all  around  them.  .  .  . 
When  cholera  is  once  established  in  a  marching  regiment,  it  continues 
its  course  in  spite  of  change  of  position,  food,  or  other  circumstances. 
Its  approach  to  a  town  has  been  traced  from  village  to  village,  and  its 
first  appearance  in  the  town  has  been  in  that  quarter  which  was 
nearest  the  track  of  its  progress.  .  .  .  When  cholera  appeared 
in  the  34th  regiment,  on  the  route  firom  Bellary  to  Bangalore,  all  the 
villages  wfaidi   Uiey  passed  suffered  from  it    immediately  afterwards ; 
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and  a  native  soldier,  travelling  from  Bangalore  to  Nundidroog,  at  neither 
of  which  stations  cholera  had  appeared,  passing  through  the  camp  of  the 
34th  regiment  while  th^  disease  prevailed,  was  attacked  by  it,  and  died 
shortly  after  reaching  Nundidroog. 

*  A  detachment  of  Europeans,  in  which  cholera  was  prevalent,  arrived 
at  Hydrabad  in  May,  1819,  and  were  encamped  about  two  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  artillery.  The  disease  did  not 
at  this  time  exist  in  the  cantonments  ;  but  in  three  or  four  days  after- 
wards it  appeared  in  the  artillery.  .  .  .  The  detachment  who  had 
marched  from  Madras  were  attacked  with  cholera  at  the  river  Kistnah: 
it  continued  to  infest  them  on  the  route  to  Secundrabad.  The  villages 
on  the  road  were  at  this  time  free  of  the  disease  ;  but  a  medical  officer, 
who  travelled  on  the  same  road  from  Kistnah  to  Secundr^ad,  about 
Iwo  weeks  afterwards,  found  it  prevailing  in  every  village.  The  inhabit- 
ants asserted  that  it  had  commenced  after  the  passage  of  the  detachment.' 
—  Madras  Report,  p.  8. 

*  The  disease  prevailed  in  Nagpoor  during  the  month  of  May  ;  and 
upon  hearing  of  the  march  of  Captain  Doveton  with  a  detachment,  some 
of  which  were  afflicted  by  the  cholera  morbus,  it  was  generally  appre- 
hended that  the  disease  might  be  brought  hither  with  it.  The  detach- 
ment arrived  towards  the  end  of  June  ;  the  cholera  appeared  here  on  the 
3d  of  July. 

*  The  Kussell  brigade  arrived  here  on  the  4th,  and  left  this  on  the  5th, 
without  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  which  broke  out  with  great  mortality 
among  them  a  few  days  after  ;  and  Messrs  Palmer  arrived  here  on  the 
4th,  and  tiirched  on  the  6th,  without  sickness.  Before  they  arrived  at 
Aurungabad,  many  of  their  party  were  taken  ill,  and  the  disease  was  in- 
troduced into  Aurungabad  shortly  after  their  arrival.'  —  Report  of  Jhsisl" 
arU-Surgeon  J,  Kelltey  Jaulnah,  1th  July,  1818. 

'  During  a  march,  performed  some  months  since,  at  a  time  when  no 
cholera  was  prevailing,  an  ordinary  havildar  was  suddenly  afl^ected.  Be- 
ing anxious  for  his  recovery,  I  remained  in  the  hospital  ft)r  several  hours, 
watching  the  progress  of  his  disease  ;  I  felt  a  little  nausea  at  the  mo- 
ment of  quitting  the  tent,  but  attributed  it  to  the  peculiar  fetor  which 
evolved  from  the  evacuations.  On  the  following  morning  I  was  attacked 
with  cholera,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal.  No  other  case  occurred. 
In  the  same  detachment,  a  short  time  previously,  i^  happened  that  a  wo- 
man, who  was  very  anxious  for  the  safety  of  her  child,  slept  in  the  hos- 
pital tent,  in  which  several  cholera  cases  were  present.  In  the  morning, 
she  was  attacked  with  cholera,  and  died.  Besides  this  woman,  three  or- 
derlies, attendant  on  the  sick,  slept  within  the  hospital,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing one  of  these  was  attacked.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  four  individu- 
als sleep  in  an  hospital  containing  the  infection  of  cholera,  and  that  two 
are,  on  the  following  morning,  attacked  with  the  disease,  being  one-half 
of  the  whole  exposed  to  it  ;  whereas,  from  the  whole  Camp,  consisting 
probably  of  1600  or  1600,  not  five  cases  had  occurred.'  —  j^tns/onl- 
Surgeon  £.  Chapman^  1821,  p.  189. 
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The  number  of  similar  examples  contained  in  the  three  reports 
of  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Bengal,  is  very  great.  Moreau  de  Jonnes 
says  he  has  reckoned  up  from  them  more  than  eighty  instances  of 
importation  of  cholera  from  one  place  to  another  by  corps  of 
troops  on  their  march.  We  have  not  taken  the  same  trouble  ; 
but  we  can  safely  assert  it  to  be  almost  impossible  to,  open  these 
bck)ks  at  any  part  without  falling  on  instances  which  prove  the 
contagious  nature  of  cholera.  Staff-surgeon  Salamoff  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  malady  in 
Astracan,  and  its  neighbourhood  : 

^  The  cholera  first  showed  itself  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  on  the  Sd 
July,  1830,  which  had  come  from  the  infected  port  of  Bakoo.  Every- 
thing remained  quiet  in  Astracan  till  the  20th  July,  —  the  disease  wa9 
confined  to  the  Seidtoff  quarantine  place,  —  but  on  that  fatal  day  three 
men  were  attacked  by  cholera  in  Astracan,  and  the  malady  soon  spread 
in  the  city.  On  the  27  th  it  reached  the  suburbs,  and  passing  from 
thence  into  the  nearest  villages,  it  extended  at  length  over  the  province, 
—  lAchienstadiyp.  180. 

'The  villages  nearest  Astracan  were  first  attacked.  On  the  7th, 
fiaschmakow,  Kulakowsk,  Osiipnabagrow,  Tripotaaki,  which  are  only 
three  or  four  wersts  distant  fi'om  the  city,  and  in  constant  communication 
with  it,  and  to  which,  in  the  panic,  many  fled  from  Astracan,  first  sufier* 
ed.  In  a  few  days  after,  places  situated  a  little  further  became  infected. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  village  of  Tscherepacha,  in  which  the  first 
person  seized  with  cholera  was  a  labourer,  who,  with  some  others,  had 
come  hither  firom  Astracan.  On  the  29th,  the  malady  reached  the  Cos- 
sack stations,  and  the  town  of  Enotawesk,  on  the  high  road  to  Moscow. 
It  was  carried  by  fugitives,  who  were  taken  ill  on  the  way,  and  infected 
all  the  healthy  places  through  which  they  passed.  In  Enotawesk,  the 
malady  appeared  simultaneously  with  the  arrival  of  a  sick  serf  from 
Astracan. 

*  On  the  29th  July,  a  bark,  of  which  one  of  the  crew  was  attacked 
bv  cholera,  came  to  Tchernoi-yar.  On  the  8th  of  August,  the  disease 
showed  itself  in  the  city,  and  was  communicated  to  their  neighbours  the 
Kii^hese,  and  to  the  nearest  places,  as  Solodiiick,  Kowsko,  and  Wa- 
sowka.  In  one  of  these  the  first  patient  was  a  soldier,  who,  having 
contracted  the  infection  at  Zaretzin,  was  seized  on  his  return  to  that 
place,  whence  he  had  been  taking  some  prisoners.  On  the  25th  July, 
the  ^sease  began  at  Krasnoi-yar,  thirty  wersts  from  Astracan.  A  sol- 
dier and  a  young  girl,  who  had  both  just  come  from  the  last  city,  being 
the  two  firsi  people  attacked. 

'  On  the  3d  August  it  got  into  the  possessions  of  M.  Necrassan, 
situated  fifteen  wersts  from  Krasnoi-yar,  and  the  Algarin  hills,  which 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  ultimately  it  stole  along  the  Cossack 
cordon  on  the  Caspian  line,  which  has  constant  communication  with 
the  city.  Makowsky  and  Schitinski,  places  which  lie  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Volga,  between  Astracan  and  the  Caspian,  are  inhabited  by 
fiBhermen,   who  were  in  the  capital  of  the  province  when  the  diseato 
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broke  out  there.  Being  terrified,  they  fled  home,  but  not  soon  enough  to 
escape  infection.  Some  fell  victims  to  the  cholera  on  their  waj,  while 
others  first  reached  their  homes  before  they  sickened.  They  spread  the 
disease  among  the  rest  of  the  community.  -. 

^  On  the  Ist  of  August,  an  Armenian,  who  had  recovered  from  the 
cholera,  slept  at  the  house  of  a  poor  sak-labourer,  at  Bazinsk  ;  the  man 
was  seized  the  next  day,  and  died  of  the  malady.  Many  farms  and  gar- 
dens escaped  infection  by  cutting  ofi*  all  communication  with  Astracan: 
this  was  also  the  case  with  the  villages  which  had  adopted  similar  pre- 
cautions ;  as  those,  for  example,  belonging  to  the  lordships  of  Smimofi^ 
BeketofiT,  and  Prince  Dolgorucki,  Sarepta,  a  town  distant  twenty-five 
worsts  from  Zaretzin,  and  some  others.  In  Astracan  especially,  whole 
households  were  infected  by  one  sick  individual.  I  have  known  families 
who'have  lost  five  and  six  of  their  menlbers  by  cholera.  The  often  re- 
peated assertion,  that  they  who  attended  the  sick  remain  exempt  is  not 
true,  for  which  of  these  escaped  ?  Three  physicians  had  the  disease 
fully  developed,  the  others  only  some  precursory  symptoms,  which  they 
remedied  by  bleeding.  The  inspection  of  the  dead  bodies  proves  nothing, 
for  only  two  were  opened.  I  was  present  when  the  first  of  these  was 
dissected,  and  no  surgeon  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  operation,  but 
the  pupil  who  examined  the  body  was  himself  attacked.  Very  many  of 
the  hospital  attendants  died  of  cholera  ;  few  wholly  escaped,  and  not  a 
single  nurse.'  —  Bnd, 

The  following  is  the  report  of  an  eminent  British  medical 
officer :  — 

'  St  Petersburgh,  July  15/A,  1831 . 

*  In  my  first  communication  to  the  government,  after  stating  my  entire 
conviction  of  the  perfect  identity  of  the  disease  now  prevailing  here  with 
the  true  Indian  cholera,  I  noticed  that  the  vomiting  of  fluid  and  retching 
were  not  so  incessant  as  in  India,  neither  were  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  so  copious  or  so  frequent.  Further  observation  of  the  disease  has 
confirmed  the  truth  of  what  I  then  remarked  ;  and  even  where  the 
vomiting  and  purging  exist  at  the  commencement,  they  much  sooner 
cease,  or  are  more  easily  checked. 

*  But  the  disease  appears  in  thU  country  to  be  further  modified, 
and  to  present  a  new  feature  to  me  in  the  nature  of  the  fever  which, 
in  the  second  stage,  succeeds  to  the  first,  the  state  of  collapse,  and 
what  appears  to  be  fully  as  dangerous,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  cold 
stage.  Persons  attacked  with  the  cholera  in  India  were  generally 
convalescent  in  a  very  short  time,  and  restored  to  health  in  a  nK>8t 
surprising  manner,  without  passing  through  any  intermediate  state  of 
fever  ;  and  when  the  re-action  was  followed  by  a  feverish  state,  it 
ffenerally  partook  of  the  character  and  type  of  the  common  bilious 
lever  of  the  country,  and  was  rarely,  except  in  some  circumstances 
and  constitutions,  attended  by  cerebral,  abdominal,  or  other  conges- 
tions, but  yielded  readily,  on  the  removal  of  acrid,  vitiated  bilious 
accumulations  in  the  bowels,  by  means  of  purgatives,  &c.  Here, 
however,  the  cases  of  recovery  from  the  first  (the  cold  or  collapsed) 
stage  of  the  cholera  are  few,  and  so  soon  almost  as  the  re-action  takes 
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place,  they  fid!  into  a  state  of  fever  partaking  very  much  of  the  typhoid 
character,  which  is  indicated  by  a  dry,  brown,  foul  tongue,  sufRision 
of  the  countenance  and  eyes,  stupor,  low  and  languid  pulse,  kc,  &c ; 
and  many^  I  should  even  say  ntorey  from  what  we  have  observed,  are 
carried  off  in  this  stage  than  in  the  first  or  primary  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  comparison  with  the  other  classes  of  society,  the  proportion  of 
medical  men  and  attendants  on  the  sick  who  have  been  taken  ill  during 
the  present  epidemic  here  is  infinitely  greater  than  in  India,  and  forms 
another  important  feature  of  difference.  Out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  medical  men  in  St  Petersburgh,  twenty-five  have  been  seized,  and 
nine  have  died  of  cholera,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  epidemic,  and 
four  others  have  died  at  Cronstadt  out  of  the  small  number  residing  there. 
Though  we  have  not  yet  obtained  official  returns  of  the  number,  we  are 
satisfied,  from  the  statements  we  have  personally  received  in  the  nume- 
rons  hospitals  we  have  visited,  that  the  proportionate  number  of  al^ 
tendants,  of  all  descriptions,  on  the  sick,  who  have  been  taken  ill  with 
cholera,  is  fully  greater  than  that  of  the  medical  men. 

^  What  1  have  just  stated,  with  other  startling  facts  we  have  learnt 
here,  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  cholera  in  difierent  parts  of  Russia, 
and  its  exclusion  by  precautionary  measures,  have  necessarily  a  good 
deal  shaken  my  belief  bs  to  the  disease  not  beinp  communicable  by  per- 
sons or  efiects.  It  seems  tolerably  well  ascertained  that  the  cholera  has 
not  broken  out  spontaneously  in  any  place  without  communication  by 
persons  or  effects  coming  from  infected  places.  But  it  is  somewhat 
smgular  and  unaccountable  that  the  disease  has  appeared  in  situations 
where  the  persons  arriving  did  not  themselves  labour  under  the  disease  at 
the  time  of  their  arrival. 

^  I  shall  here  quote  one  of  the  best  authenticated  instances  of  the 
above,  as  it  is  also  further  important  in  showing  ike  length  of  time  during 
which  the  disease  may  remain  in  the  human  constitution  without  declaring 
itself.  About  the  month  of  November  last  year,  when  the  epidemic 
didera  was  on  the  decline  at  Casan,  and  when  the  prisoners  were  as- 
sembling from  different  parts  of  the  empire,  to  be  transported  to  Siberia, 
a  party  of  them  were  despatched  from  Casan  to  Perm,  which  they  reach- 
ed in  about  twenty-five  days.  They  were  all  healthy  at  the  time  of  their 
setting  out ;  no  casualties  occurred  on  the  road  ;  the  cholera  was  not 
prevalent  in  any  part  of  the  country  through  which  they  gassed  ;  and 
when  they  arrived  at  Perm,  the  principal  town  of  the  disUict  or  govern- 
ment of  that  name,  the  disease  was  unknown  there  j  never  having  reached 
it.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  jail  out  of  the  town  by  a  detour,  so  that 
they  might  not  pass  through  it  at  all.  A  few  days  after  their  arrival  the 
cholera  broke  out  among  them,  and  spread  to  the  other  prisoners  in  the 
jail ;  and  about  fifteen  died  in  all.  The  only  two  other  persons  who 
were  taken  ill  were  two  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  sentry  at  the  prison - 
gate,  and  the  other  had  accompanied  the  funeral  of  some  of  the 
debased  to  the  place  of  interment.      In  consequence  of  the  precau- 
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tlons  taken  bj  the  governor  of  the  town  and  district,  the  cholera  never 
appeared  beyond  the  prison,  and  the  town  remained  free  from  the 
disease. 

'  At  a  consultation  of  forty  of  the  roost  respectable  physicians  of  thk 
city,  tbirty-ei^ht  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  mature  deliberation  of  the 
documents  laid  before  them,  that  the  disease  was  infectious,  and  only  two 
were  of  an  opposite  opinion. 

'  Public  opinion  here,  as  elsewhere,  however,  continues  much  divided 
as  to  the  communicable  or  infectious  nature  of  the  disease  ;  and  it  b  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  ofHhe  facts  which  bear  directly  on  the 
point,  as  they  are  of^en  denied,  frequently  contradicted,  and  explained 
away.  But  we  bad  the  following  from  the  mouth  of  a  highly  respectable 
officer,  in  the  presence  of  Dr  Rehman,  the  principal  civil  physician  in  the 
empire,  one  of  the  ablest,  clearest,  and  most  intelligent  medical  men  we 
have  yet  met  with.  In  a  village  of  the  government  of  Pensa,  where  this 
medical  officer  was  sent,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  cho- 
lera, to  trace  its  origin,  and  to  afford  medical  aid,  he  learnt  the  following 
circumstances,  which  are  attested  by  all  the  village  authorities,  and  of 
which  we  are  promised  an  authentic  copy,  signed  by  himself :  —  The  son 
of  a  villager,  who  was  coachman  to  a  nobleman  at  fifly  versts  distance, 
died  of  cholera.  The  father  went  to  the  place  to  collect  the  efiects  of 
the  son,  and  brought  home  with  him  his  clothes,  which  he  put  on  and 
wore  a  day  or  two  afler  his  arrival  at  his  native  village  :  he  was  shortly 
thereafter  seized  with  cholera,  and  died  of  it.  Three  women,  who  had 
watched  him  in  sickness,  and  washed  his  body  alter  death,  were  also 
seized,  and  died  of  the  disease.  The  doctor  arrived  in  time  to  see  the 
fourth  case,  and  finding  that  it  spread  on  that  side  of  the  village,  he  had 
the  common  street  barricaded  on  the  side  where  the  disease  had  not 
reached,  and  interdicted  all  communication  of  the  two  sides  of  the  village, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  church.  In  that  side  in  which  iht  cnt- 
easejirst  broke  out,  upwards  of  one  hundred  cases  of  cholera  occurredy 
of  whom  forty-five  died  ;  but  the  disease  did  not  appear  on  the  other  side 
of  the  barricade,^ 

This  last  instance  brings  us  naturally  to  our  second  division  of 
facts;  and  the  number  of  those  which  prove  the  contagiousness 
of  cholera  negatively,  is  also  ample.     We  select  the  following :  — 

^  In  No^^mber,  1822,  when  the  cholera  prevailed  at  Aleppo,  M.  de 
Lesseps,  the  French  consul,  invited  all  the  resident  Franks  to  accompany 
him  to  his  country  house,  which  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
They  took  refuge  in  a  garden,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and 
a  ditch.  Two  doors  only  were  kept  open,  the  one  serving  for  ingress, 
the  other  for  going  out.  The  number  of  individuals  thus  congregated 
consisted  of  about  two  hundred  Franks  and  some  natives.  Wotwith- 
atanding  the  variety  of  constitutions,  habits,  and  manners  of  this  little 
colony,  not  one  was  attacked  by  a  malady  which  was  raging  all  around 
them.' 

/  M.  Guys,  the  French  consul  at  Lattaquia,  shut  himself  up, 
with  all  the  Europeans,  when  the  cholera  was  decimating  the  inhabit- 
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ants  c^  the  town.  Like  M.  de  Lesseps,  he  contiDued  ia  -his  asylQin 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  irruption  of  the  disease,  permitting 
nothing  to  enter  without  submitting  first  to  the  quarantine  precautions 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  plague  :  they  all  escaped.  This  experiment 
was  tried  in  several  other  towns  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  the  like 
success. 

^  When  the  cholera  was  ravaging  the  Mauritius,  M.  de  Chozal  shut 
himself  up  in  his  house,  and  subjected  all  the  inmates  to  the  strictest 
quarantine  regulations.     He  and  his  household  were  lefl  untouched. 

^  While  the  malady  was  destroying  15,000  inhabitants  in  the  town  of 
Manilla  in  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  the  captains  of  the  different 
vessels  riding  in  the  harbour,  having  interdicted  their  crews  from  inter- 
course with  the  shore,  preserved  them  in  health.  The  governor  of  a 
small  town,  Caviti,  situated  in  the  bay,  preserved  the  inhabitants  by 
similar  precautions.'  —  M,  de  JontUSy  p.  160. 

^  Many  gardens  and  farms  escaped  the  disease  by  cutting  off  all 
conmiunication  with  Astracan  ;  this  was  also  the  case  with  all  the 
villages  which  had  adopted  similcu*  precautions  :  as,  for  example,  those  on 
the  estates  of  Smimow,  Beketow,  and  Prince  Dolgorucki.'  —  Salanoff. 

*  While  the  cholera  was  devastating  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  Sarepta,  one  of  these,  shut  its  gates,  interdicted  ail  intercourse 
with  the  infected  places,  and  escaped  the  disease.  —  Ibid, 

^  In  Persia,  when  the  malady  was  attacking  (he  large  towns  on  the 
high  roads,  the  caravans  were  forbidden  to  pass  through  Teheran,  the 
residence  of  the  Shah.  This  measure  was  adopted  on  the  recommeoda* 
tioD  of  Dr  Martinengo.  This  capital  remained  free  from  1821  te  1829| 
afler  which  it  was  attacked,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  the  means  which  had 
hitherto  preserved  it.'  — JonrUs, 

^JpThfln  the  disease  was  threatening  to  enter  into  Egypt  through 
Syria,  the  pasha  applied  to  the  Supreme  Board  of  Health  of  Paris  for 
directions,  by  which  the  fatal  junction  of  the  Indian  cholera  with  the 
plague  might  be  prevented  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  They  transmitted 
the  necessary  rules,  which  were  strictly  enforced  by  his  Highness.  To 
dfc  day  Egypt  has  remained  uninfected  by  cholera.'  —  JBnd, 

<  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'  says  Dr  B.  Hawkins,  *  has  escaped 
for  DO  better  reason  that  we  can  discover,  than  through  the  very  rigid 
system  of  quarantine  which  was  formed  by  the  Dutch,  and  on  the  strict 
maintenance  of  which  they  stipulated  in  their  articles  of  capitulation.'  — 
p.  165. 

The  same  author  states,  *  that  at  Caramala  Gubeewa,  some  Rus- 
sian peasants,  living  together,  scarcely  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
village,  shut  up  their  hamlet  on  the  first  report  of  the  disease  having 
appeared  in  their  vicinity,  and  by  establishing  a  strict  quarantine 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  remained  in  health.  The  large 
establishment  composing  the  Academy  of  Military  CadeU  at  Moscow 
was  preserved,  by  a  siimlar  plan^  from  a  scourge  which  was  so  activa  otk 
all  aides.' ---p«  116. 
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^  The  crews  of  vesaek,  and  the  troops  pn  board,  have  never  experien- 
ced an  attack  of  cliolera  till  they  had  communication  with  the  shore.'  — 
Madras  Reporty  p.  44. 

The  number  of  the  facts  of  coincidence,  constituting  our  third 
order,  is  not  less  overwhelming. 

Soon  after  the  cholera  had  reached  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  India,  it  appeared  in  Ceylon  in  two  places,  between 
which  and  the  main  land  there  was  constant  commercial  inter- 
course. Immediately  after  Malacca  was  infected,  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  which  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  strait, 
was  attacked.  Penang  and  Singapore,  islands  in  the  channel, 
were  all  simultaneously  attacked.  In  none  of  these  examples 
does  it  appear  that  the  malady  was  communicated  by  infected  in- 
dividuals, who  landed.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  the  disease  did 
not  break  out  in  these  islands  until  it  had  previously  ravaged  a 
neighbouring  territory  with  which  there  was  constant  commercial 
intercourse.  Bankok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  became  infected  in 
1820,  coincident  with  the  arrival  of  British  vessels  from  India, 
which  conveyed  their  goods  up  the  river  to  the  tow^n.  At  Java 
the  disease  appeared  on  the  arrival  of  the  trading  Junks  coming 
from  Samarang.  At  Manilla,  the  malady  appeared  after  the  ar- 
rival of  vessels  from  infected  places.  The  Moluccas  suffered 
after  Dutch  vessels  coming  from  Calcutta  had  touched.  We 
know  that  Bombay,  and  the  western  coast  of  India,  were  infected 
in  1821 ;  that  vessels  from  the  various  ports  in  it  touched  at  the 
blands  of  Ormuz,  Kishme,  at  Bender  Abouschir,  Muscat,  and 
Bassorah,  and  we  also  know,  that  at  all  those  places  in  fhe  Per- 
sian Gulf  the  cholera  broke  out  in  1821.  Further,  we  know,  that 
caravans,  which  received  Indian  goods  at  the  above  ports,  travel- 
led through  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  Syria ;  and  that 
cholera  followed  their  various  tracks,  and  appeared  immediatqiy 
after  their  arrival  in  the  places  where  they  rested.  The  case  of 
Port  Louis  has  been  detailed  in  a  preceding  part  of  our  paper. 
Sebastopol  and  Odessa  became  infected  shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  Russian  ships  of  war,  which  had  touched  at  Kerti  and  other 
infected  ports.  As  the  Russian  armies  marched  into  Poland  from 
the  infected  governments  of  Koursk  and  Cherkoff,  the  towns  on 
their  route  became  successively  affected.  Kief,  Braslaf,  Kame- 
netz,  Zastaf,  Lutz,  were  attacked  ;  the  malady  thence  penetrated 
into  Poland  by  Lublin,  and  reached  Warsaw.  The  Polish  goy- 
emnient  state,  in  their  circular,  Jan.  1,  1831,  ^that  whenever  the 
tWQ  afmiea  met,  cholera  was  sure  to  attack  the  Polish  troops. 
This  was  the  case  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Ostfolenka.' 
We    might  select  numerous  other  examples  of  similar  coin- 
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cidences ;  but  these  are  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  spe- 
cies of  evidence  they  afford  is  of  a  very  high  kind,  and  its 
nature  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  In  some  of  the 
examples  quoted  we  are  enabled  to  trace,  with  greater  or  less 
probability,  the  infection  of  a  healthy  place  to  direct  commu* 
nication  with  the  sick.  But  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  cholera  was  propagated  by  goods  or  inanhnate  sub- 
stances ;  in  some  it  certainly  was  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Topaza 
frigate.  Where  the  disease  followed  the  track  of  the  various 
ci^avans  there  is  no  mention  made  that  the  distemper  existed  in 
these  immense  travelling  communities.  Had  it  been  so,  it  could 
not  have  been  concealed  from  European  consuls,  so  that  the 
coincidence  of  the  irruption  of  the  malady  and  the  arrival  of  the 
caravan,  must  be  accounted  for  on  the  only  hypothesis  left,  namely, 
that  cholera  was  propagated  by  the  goods  which  were  transported 
from  infected  places.  Among  the  instances  cited  by  the  Polish 
government,  the  fact  of  cholera  breaking  out  among  their  troops 
after  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Russians  is  stated  as  certain,  but 
DO  explanation  is  given  of  the  phenomenon.  It  is  evident  that 
as  the  sick  could  not  have  been  engaged,  the  malady  must  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Poles  either  by  prisoners  or  the 
spoils  of  the  ^ead,  or  by  the  occupation  of  places  in  which  the 
sick  had  been. 

Marvellous  as  it  may  appear  that  the  apparently  healthy  should 
be  the  means  of  disusing  a  poison  from  the  effects  of  which 
they  themselves  are  exempt,  nevertheless  the  fact  is  established 
with  regard  to  most  highly  contagious  maladies.*  Russell  asserts 
that  the  plague  may  be  conveyed  from  town  to  town,  not  far  dis- 
tant, in  this  manner.  *  The  proveditores  employed  by  families 
shut  up,  frequently  convey  the  plague  into  their  houses  sometime 
before  they  themselves  are  taken  ill.  A  person  employed  by  me 
to  bring  intelligence,  and  occasionally  to  visit  infected  houses, 
communicated  the  plague  to  his  wife,  but  remained  himself  well 
all  the  time.'f  In  these,  and  similar  examples,  it  is  probable  the 
virus  adhered  to  the  clothes  of  those  who  had  been  with  the  in- 
fected. When  such  articles  are  exposed  to  thorough  ventilation  the 
danger  soon  ceases  ;  but  when  the  infectious  miasmata  happen  to 
adhere  to-substances  not  exposed  to  ventilation,  or  to  merchandise 

*  A  remarkable  instaoce  of  a  similar  event  is  related  by  Camden,  Annal.  Reg. 
Elizab  :  <  The  Black  Assize  at  Oxford,  held  in  the  castle  there,  in  the  year  1677,  wOl 
never  be  forgot,  at  which  the  jadges,  gentry,  and  almost  all  that  were  present,  to  the 
munber  of  three  hundred,  were  killed  by  a  poisonous  steam,  thought  by  some  to  haYe 
broke  forth  froin  the  earth,  but  by  a  noble  and  great  philosopher  (Lord  Bacon)  more 
-  justly  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  prisoners  out  of  the  jail  into  court,  it 
being  observed  that  they  alone  were  not  injured.  *  —  Vide  Short  discourse  on  Petti- 
lemial  Contagion,  by  R.  Bfead,  Srd  ed.  1720. 
t  RimmU  on  Plague,  p.  299. 
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which  b  soon  closely  packed  up,  they  retain  their  vigour  unim- 
paired for  a  long  while. 

The  Medical  Board  of  Moscow  asserted  that  '  cholera  was  not 
propagated  by  means  of  merchandise,'  and,  acting  on  their  opi- 
nions, ^  had  the  audacity,'  we  use  M.  de  Jonnes'  words,  '  to 
recommend  the  merchandise  contained  in  Moscow  not  to  be  pu- 
rified, lest  these  articles  should  be  injured,  and  even  the  houses 
of  a  city  not  to  be  fumigated  in  which  the  cholera  had  raged  for 
months,  and  destroyed  10,000  individuals/  Whether  the  exten- 
sion of  this  horrible  scourge  into  Petersburgh  was  a  consequeifte. 
of  this  precious  measure,  it  is  not  in  our  power,  for  want  of  the 
necessary  documents,  to  determine.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
while  there  was  a  triple  cordon  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  persons 
from  infected  places  into  that  city,  there  was  no  hindrance  to  that 
of^oods. 

The  propagation  of  cholera  by  means  of  goods,  it  b  needless  to 
say,  does  not  admit  of  mathematical  demonstration,  nor  does  it  rest 
solely  or  strictly  on  the  evidence  of  our  senses ;  none  of  these  inform 
us  how  the  miserable  subjects  of  this  malady  become  infected  :  we 
mre  positively  ignorant  whether  the  poison  is  visible,  like  the  matter 
of  the  SQAall  pox  or  the  plague  ;  whether  it  lurks  in  the  blood,  or 
b  breathed  from  the  lungs,  or  is  exhaled  from  the  general  surface  of 
the  sick.  None  of  our  senses  show  us  how  miasmata  pass  from  the 
infected  to  the  healthy,  nor  do  they  afford  us  the  least  clue  as  to 
the  primary  seat  of  the  malady.  All  that  they  do  inform  us  is,  that 
m  great  proportion  of  those  who  communicate  with  the  sick  take 
the  malady.  The  appeal  to  our  senses  by  means  of  inoculation, 
if  it  succeeded,  would  be  conclusive  ;  but  if  it  did  not,  would  af- 
ford no  proof  that  the  cholera  is  not  contagious,  since  many  of 
«ur  most  notoriously  contagious  fevers  and  epidemics  cannot  be 
propagated  by  inoculation.  If  all  these  difficulties  exist  as  to 
the  question  of  the  contagiousness  of  cholera,  when  considered 
with  regard  to  persons,  and  if  there  the  evidence  in  favour  of  it 
amounts  to  little  more  than  reiterated  coincidences  under  varying 
circumstances,  —  is  it  rational  to  expect  other  and  better  evidence, 
when  the  question  becomes  more  complicated  as  considered  with 
regard  to  goods  ?  Do  we  expect  to  trace  the  morbific  matter 
over  seas,  deserts,  rivers,  and  mountains,  when  we  cannot  follow 
it  from  the  sick  man  to  his  attendant  ?  We  demand  no  more 
refinement  of  reasoning  in  those  to  whom  we  commit  our  lives, 
than  they  would  exert  for  themselves  in  any  case  of  impending 
danger.  We  entreat  them  not  to  be  misled  by  subtleties,  nor  to 
•eek  impossibilities  ;  but  let  them,  with  a  prudent  abstinence  from 
vain  speculation,  look  to  the  broad  facts  of  the  case,  and  we 
humbly  and  sincerely  believe,  they  will  find  the  evidence  for  the 
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propagation  of  cholera  by  means  of  inanimate  substances  to  be  as 
complete  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits.  The  simple  fact  of 
the  persevering  recurrence  of  this  disease  in  those  places  which 
have  once  experienced  its  ravages,  affords  the  strongest  grounds 
for  believing  that .  its  germs  are  capable  of  being  preserved  in 
inanimate  substances. 

We  might  here  drop  the  discussion ;  but  a  sincere  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  men  of  undoubted  talent,  who  maintam  a 
contrary  belief,  makes  it  incumbent  on  us  to  examine  the  op*' 
posjte  side  of  the  question.  We  shall  show,  as  briefly  as  pos-' 
sible,  first,  that  the  causes  assigned  by  the  anti-contagionists  for 
cholera  are  totally  inadequate  to  explain  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
specific  objections  urged  against  the  contagious  nature  of  cholera 
apply  to  diseases  confessedly  contagious,  as  small-pox.  The 
following  condensed  summary  from  the  Madras  Report,  and 
from  M.  de  Jonnes'  work,  will  prove  that  neither  pestilential  va- 
pours, nor  miasms  transported  on  the  winds,  nor  excess  of  heat, 
nor  humidity,  nor  excess  or  deficiency  of  electricity,  nor,  in  short, 
any  of  those  known  physical  agents  which  constitute  the  power  of 
climate,  will  account  for  the  propagation  of  cholera  over  the 
globe. 

1.  Heat.  — The  temperature  of  the  countries  under  the  tropics, 
in  which  it  first  appeared,  is  nearly  equally  intense  in  all  years ; 
nevertheless  the  malady  has  not  existed  in  such  countries  from 
time  immemorial.  European  and  native  armies  have  been  ex- 
posed to  every  variation  of  climate  in  India,  without  meeting  with 
the  disastrous  malady  which  nearly  destroyed  the  forces  under  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings.  Cholera  reached  places  which,  from  their 
great  elevation,  might  be  said  to  be  removed  out  of  the  sphere  of 
a  tropical  climate.  It  attacked  Catmapdou,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  situated  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  overspread  the  villages  on  the  table-land  of 
Malwah,  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  Kandi,  in  Ceylon, 
upwards  of  two  thousand  feet ;  Erzeroum,  in  Armenia,  seven 
thousand  feet,  or  the  elevation  of  the  Hospice  of  Mount  St 
Grotbard.  In  Russia,  the  malady  spread  as  winter  advanced,  and 
attacked  Moscow  at  the  end  of  November,  when  the  thermometer 
was  16^  below  zero,  the  rivers  frozen,  and  the  country  covered 
with  snow ;  the  number  of  deaths  in  that  city  being  sixty  out  of 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  daily  seized.  Heat,  however,  appears 
to  favour  the  propagation  of  cholera.  It  arose  in  the  torrid  zone. 
It  is  most  deadly  in  the  hot  season.  It  ceases  in  India,  Persia, 
and  Syria,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and  recommences  in  spring. 
The  conjecture  of  Moreau  de  Jonnes,  that  the  spread  of  cholera, 
in  spite  of  the  severities  of  a  Russian  winter,  was  favoured  by  the 
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stoYes,  is  not  improbable.  Clarke  mentions  in  his  Travels,  that 
the  artificial  heat  of  the  stoves  in  Russia  often  causes  asphyxia, 
and  adds,  that  numbers  are  buried  alive  in  this  state  owing  to  the 
ignorance  of  the'  Russian  practitioners. 

2.  Humidity.  — It  is  not  the  effect  of  humidity,  arising  from  the 
evaporation  of  marshes,  rivers,  lakes,  or  seas ;  although  the  fact 
that  it  first  showed  itself  in  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  might  favour 
that  hypothesis.  There  appears  to  be  no  connexion  between  the 
malady  and  the  hygrometrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  for  it  has 
ravaged  with  equal  intensity  under  the  equator,  where  the  quantity 
of  rain  is  eighty  inches,  and  under  60^  of  latitude,  where  it  is  one- 
fourth  less,  viz,  eighteen  inches.  It  has  appeared  in  Asia,  under 
the  tropics,  where  the  annual  evaporation  is  seventy  inches,  and  in 
Russia,  where  it  is  only  twenty.  It  has  attacked,  with  equal 
intensity,  Muscat,  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  immensd 
deserts,  and  entirely  deprived  of  water,  except  such  as  is  procured 
from  deep  wells,  and  the  towns  in  the  alluvial  delta  of  the  Ganges. 
In  short,  it  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  the  neighbourhood  pf 
lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes,  since  it  has  attacked  places  two  hundred 
leagues  from  the  sea-shore,  as  Catmandou,  and  has  overrun 
countries  in  which  there  are  neither  rivers,  rivulets,  marshes,  stag- 
nant waters,  nor  forests,  as  the  peninsula  of  Arabia. 

3.  Vapour.  —  Cholera  is  not  caused  by  a  vapour,  or  an  infected 
portion  of  the  atmosphere,  carried  along  with  the  winds.  Certain 
winds,  at  certain  seasons,  blowing  over  the  Pontine  marshes,  and 
carrying  a  deleterious  principle  with  them,  might  have  suggested 
this  hypothesis.  The  Arabians  and  Syrians,  seeing  the  healthy 
and  strong  suddenly  fall  down  as  if  struck  by  the  samiel,  or  desert 
wind,  thought  cholera  depended  on  a  pestilential  wind  also.  If 
the  propagation  of  the  cholera  was  owing  to  the  diffusion  of  some 
deleterious  principle  by' means  of  currents  of  air,  that  principle 
would  be  diffused  with  rapidity,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  wind 
which  transported  it,  and  large  masses  of  people  would  be  almost 
simultaneously  attacked,  and  the  population  of  villages,  towns, 
and  districts,  would  suffer  indiscriminately.  But  the  history  of 
the  malady  proves  that  it  advances,  step  by  step,  slowly.  It  took 
a  year  to  traverse  the  peninsula  of  India ;  three  to  pass  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  three  to  reach  the  Mediterranean  and  Caspian  Seas. 

If  it  depended  for  its  translation  from  place  to  place  on  the 
wind,  it  would  not  proceed  against  the  wind,  and  yet  the  cholera 
was  proceeding  in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time.  It 
departed  from  the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  south-east  to  the  Moluc- 
cas, and  south-west  to  the  Mauritius  —  to  China  in  the  east,  and 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  on  the  west.  Such  an  extended  stratum 
of  infected  air  must  speedily  have  enveloped  the  whole  globe  ; 
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nevertheless  when  Aleppo,  Antioch^  and  the  other  towns  on  the 
MedkerraDoan  were  attacked,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  only  thirty 
leagues  off,  escaped.  The  malady  has  proceeded  in  the  face  of 
the  monsoons. 

4.  Electricity. -^  Some  alteration  in  the  excess  or  deficiency 
of  this  powerful  physical  agent  has  also  been  put  forth,  as  the  pro- 
bable cause  of  the  malady.  If  this  hypothesis  were  well  founded, 
some  connexion  would  have  been  found  between  the  malady  and 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  electric  fluid,  ac- 
cording to  seasons,  latitudes  and  elevations.  But  cholera  has  ap- 
peared in  July  as  well  as  December — in  the  equator  and  near  the 
north  pole — at  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  on  elevated  moun- 
tains. The  well  known  inequalities  and  irregularities  of  the  cho- 
lera in  certain  districts,  towns,  encampipents,  and  even  houses, 
appear  not  less  unfavourable  to  this  theory.  It  can  scarcely  be 
presiuned  that  so  general  a  poison  of  the  atmosphere  should  ever, 
or  at  least  so  often,  exert  such  partiality  of  influence. 

The  disease  has  raged  under  every  sensible  condition  of  the 
weather  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  great  number  of  the  attacks  have  taken 
place  when  the  sky  was  clear  and  serene,  and  where  every  appear- 
anee  indicated  an  undisturbed  state  of  the  electric  fluid.  If,  final- 
ly, a  deficiency  of  electricity  be  the  true  and  sole  proximate  cause 
of  cholera,  it  seems  objectionable  to  limit  its  influence  to  epidemic 
attacks ;  for  each  individual  case,  whether  sporadic  or  epidemic, 
must  be  equally  the  effect  of  this  proximate  cause.  Sporadic 
cases  have,  however,  been  too  numerous  and  too  uniform  in  their 
occurrence  for  some  years  past,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  connected  with  any  particular  state  of  the  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere. 

5.  Ir^uenceof1he*Almo8pkere.  —  ^  By  a  reference,' says  Scott,  'to  the 
meteorological  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  altRudes  of  the  bar 
rometer  and  thermometer  never  difler,  in  a  degree  at  all  important,  one 
year  with  another,  from  1815  to  1821.  In  1817  the  disease  did  not  ap- 
pear. In  1818  it  appeared  in  the  most  northern  parts.  In  some  places 
the  weather  was  then  wet ;  in  others  dry.  In  some  the  usual  periodical  rains 
were  prevailing.  It  progressed  in  all  situptioi^s;  and  it  had  not  extended 
to  the  southernmost  points  till  1819,  when  the  irregularities  of  the  preced- 
ing seasons  might  be  concluded  to  have  lost  their  effects.  After  the  sea- 
Bons  have  been  restored  to  their  wonted  regulations,  and,  more  latterly, 
after  a  completely  opposite  state  to  that  of  1818  has  prevailed,  to  wit, 
a  season  of  unwonted  drought,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  rains  of  the 
north-east  nx)nsoon,  cholera  has  still  unhappily  continued  to  prevaU;  spo- 
radically in  all  parts,  and,  in  the  instances  of  many  marching  troops,  epi- 
demically, and  with  much  severity  and  mortality.  If  the  irregularity  of 
the  seasons  in  1817  and  1818,  therefore,  have  given  rise  to  cholera,  we 
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apprdiciid  it  can  oolj  be  in  an  indirect,  and,  to  us,  unknown 

and  its  continuance,  after  having  once  originated  epidemically,  appears  to 

be  unconnected  in  tbe  main  with  any  sensible  state  of  the  weather. 

6.  Want  of  Cleanliness — has  been  said  to  have  given  rise  to 
cholera,  from  its  being  observed  to  be  most  fatal  amongst  the 
lower  orders  of  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  6lth  favours  both 
the  intensity  and  the  propagation  of  the  malady,  but  it  cannot  be 
looked  on  as  originating  it.  The  cholera  began  in  a  country 
where  the  climate  renders  frequent  ablution  a  pleasure,  while  reli- 
gion enjoins  it  as  a  duty ;  and  it  has  attacked  the  palaces  of  princes, 
and  an  English  camp,  which  may  vie  with  these  in  cleanliness, 
equally  with  the  filthiest  habitations  of  the  Tartar  or  the  PoliA 
Jew. 

7.  Crowded  Population.  —  The  Indian  cities  do  not  contain  so 
dense  a  population  as  the  European  ones.  The  former  coyer 
larger  spaces  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  than 
the  latter  ;  each  family  has  a  separate  residence,  and  the  number 
of  gardens  is  equal  to  the  houses.  The  malady  has  not  ..spared 
thinly  inhabited  countries  ;  it  has  spread  equally  on  the  Caucasos, 
where  there  are  but  eight  individuals  to  the  square  league,  and  ia 
Hindostan  where  there  are  one  thousand  two  hundred.  In  India, 
Russia,  and  Persia,  of  cities  under  precisely  the  same  circum* 
stances  of  climate,  laws,  population  and  customs,  some  have-  been 
attacked,  while  others  have  remained  exempt.  Damascus  and 
Jerusalem  escaped  in  1823,  while  Antioch  and  Aleppo  were 
ravaged.  Sarepta  continued  uninfected,  while  the  rest  of  the 
towns  on  the  Wolga  suffered. 

8.  Food.  —  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  this  tdpic — differ- 
ent nations,  living  on  various  kinds  of  food,  have  been  equally  at- 
tacked :  the  rich,  who  know  not  want,  and  the  poor,  who  know 
not  plenty,  are  equaHy  the  victims  of  cholera. 

9.  Sol-Lunar  Influence.  —  Scott  has  taken  great  pains  to  show, 
that  Mr  Orton's  speculations  6n  this  bead  are  worthless.  By  a 
curious  diagram  which  he  has  constructed,  he  contrives  to  arrange 
nearly  eight  thousand  hospital  cases  of  cholera,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  epidemic  attacks  of  that  disease  in  diflferent  stations, 
so  that  each  day  in  a  lunar  month  has  its  mortality  marked  oppo- 
site to  it.  The  bare  inspection  of  the  diagram  shows  that  cholera 
is  not  affected  by  sol-lunar  influence,  either  in  individual  cases  or 
in  epidemic  attacks. 

While  we  are  endeavouring  to  prove  that  none  of  the  foregCMng 
causes  originate  cholera,  we  by  no  means  contend  that  they  do  not 
influence  the  march  of  the  disease;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of 
Ojir  narrative  abounds  in  facts  which  assert  their  power.  We 
•imply  mean  to  affirm,  that  as  the  action  of  heat,  electridCy, 
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olknate,  Ice,  is  general,  so  it  will  never  explain  the  ftcts  whioti 
indicate  the  partial  prevalence  of  the  cholera  —  in  a  town  to  tbt 
exclusion  of  a  suburb,  in  a  suburb  to  the  exclusion  of  a  street, 
—  in  a  street  to  the  exclusion  of  a  house. 

Surely  this  ought  to  be  sufficient.  But  no — the  same  objections 
which  were  made  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  when  a  pestilence  deppp* 
ulated  the  earth,  have  been  repeated  and  refuted,  whenever  man* 
kind  were  the  victims  of  a  similar  calamity.  '  The  fellow-citisens 
of  Procopius/  says  Gibbon,  cap.  43,  '  were  satisfied  by  short  and 
partial  experience,  that  the  infection  could  not  be  gained  by  tb# 
closest  conversation.'  ^  Mead  proves  (he  adds  in  a  note)  that  the 
plague  was  contagious,  from  Thucydides,  Lucretius,  Aristotle, 
Galen,  and  common  experience,  and  he  refutes  the  contrary  opin* 
ion  of  the  French  physicians  who  visited  Marseilles  in  the  year 
1720 ;  yet  these  were  the  recent  and  enlightened  spectators  of  a 
plague  which,  in  a  few  months,  swept  away  fifty  thousand  inhabit* 
ants  of  a  city  that,  in  the  present  hour  of  prosperity,  contains  no 
more  than  ninety  thousand  souls.'  Our  recent  and  enlightened 
spectators  are  re-echoing,  almost  in  the  same  terms  used  by  their 
French  brethren  in  1720,  the  same  absurdities,  and  exhibiting  the 
same  blindness  —  e.  g» 

<  The  babftudes  of  the  disease  (says  Dr  Jamiesoa,  the  compiler  oT 
Ibe  Bengal  Report)  proved  the  cholera  not  to  be  contagious:  it  ran  a 
regoiar  coorse  of  increase,  maturity,  decay,  and  extinction,  if  the  vi* 
tUB  n  capable  of  reproducing  itself  through  the  medium  of  effluvia,  or 
secretions  of  individuals  already  affected,  it  must  have  gone  on  augmetft^ 
iag  until  it  either  had  no  longer  subjects  upon  whom  to  exercise  itself,  or 
was  counteracted  by  some  means  more  powerful  than  itself  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  course  commonly  pursued  by  those  great  scourges  —  the 
small-pox  and  plague.'  —  Bengal  Report^  p.  127. 

Such  is  not'the  course  pursued  by  the  great  scourges-- plague 
and  small-pox,  nor,  indeed,  by  any  other  contagious  epidemic  what- 
ever. It  IS. manifest,  that  If  these  had  gone  on  augmenting  in  the 
way  this  author  insists  they  should,  mankind  would  have  been 
swept  from  the  earth  long  ago.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible 
to  open  a  book  containing  details  of  plague,  small-pox,  scarlet- 
fever,  or  measles,  without  finding  that  there  is  a  regular  course  of 
increase,  maturity,  and  extinction  traceable  in  each  when  epide- 
mic. The  plague  of  London,  1665,  began  in  a  faniily  at  West- 
minster, increased  gradually,  was  apparently  extinguished  in  win- 
ter, and  revived  the  next  spring.  That  of  Marseilles  at  first  broke 
out  among  a  few  porters,  from  whom  the  infection  spread.     The 
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who  saw  the  plague  of  1665,  and  who  lived  before  inoeulatioa ' 
practised,  describes  small-pox  as  at  one  time  rarely  appearing,  or 
not  at  all ;  then  beginning  to  show  itself  at  the  approach  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  spreading  more  and  more  every  day,  becomine 
epidemic  about  autumn,  abating  on  the  coming  of  winter,  and 
returning  again  in  the  spring.  The  measles  of  1670,  says  the 
same  physician,  began  very  early,  that  is,  at  the  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary, and,  increasing  daily,  came  to  their  height  at  March  ;  after- 
wards they  gradually  decreased,  and  were  extinguished  in  the 
following  July. 

Not  only  is  there  a  similarity  in  the  general  course  of  cholera 
and  that  of  the  known  contagious  diseases,  as  small-pox  and 
plague,  but  there  is  a  most  striking  parallelism  extending  even  into 
their  details.  There  is  the  same  capriciousness  exhibited  in  the 
selection  of  their  victims ;  they  spread  in  one  part  of  a  town 
and  not  in  another — commit  the  greatest  ravages  in  one  village, 
and  neglect,  or  slightly  visit,  its  immediate  neighbour.  ^  At  sojne 
periods  the  small-pox  and  plague  carry  off  hundreds  ;  at  others, 
children,  whom  we  inoculated,'  says  Dr  Odier,  talking  of  small- 
pox, ^have  gone  out  every  day,  even  after  the  eruption  had 
oroken  out ;  they  have  been  in  the  streets  and  public  walks ; 
they  have  communicated  freely  with  other  children  susceptible 
of  the  infection,  and  not  only  the  small-pox  did  not  spread,  but 
there  did  not  occur,  to  my  knowledge,  any  distinct  instance  of 
communication  of  the  disease  from  one  individual  to  another  in 
the  streets  or  promenades.'  Captain  Graunt,  in  his  observations 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  notices  the  great  irregularities  or  ^sudden 
skips  which  the  plague  hath  made,  leaping,  in  one  week,  from 
one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  nine  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  and 
back  again  from  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  and  from  thence  again  the  very  next  week  to  eight  hun^ 
dred  and  fifty-two.' —  Vide  Birches  Bills  of  Mortality  from  1657 
to  1758.  Russell  has  accumulated  a  variety  of  facts  which  prove 
that  the  plague  is  less  contagious  at  one  time  than  another,  and 
that  commerce  with  infected  places  may  subsist  without  ill  conse- 
quence in  the  absence  of  that  state  of  air,  which,  in  our  absolute 
Ignorance  of  the  exact  laws  of  contagious  disease,  we  call  pesti- 
lential or  epidemic  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  describing  an  irruption  of  epidemic  small-pox,  m 
1777,  at  Chester,  combines  all  those  circumstances  of  the  pro- 
gress of  cholera  which  have  been  cried  up  as  anomalous  in  the 
history  of  contagious  diseases :  — 

*  The  sroall-pox  (says  Dr  Haygarth)  was  epidemical  in  Chester  fiwu 
May,  1777,  till  January,  1778,  that  is,  for  nine  months,  particularly  fat 
the  last  six,  during  which  tune  I  attentively  marked  its  progreai.     1.  At 
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the  beginning,  two  or  three  fiunilies  were  seized,  not  immediate  neigb- 
boors,  but  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town.  2.  Then  the  children  of  a 
neighbourhood,  comprebendiog  an  entry,  had  the  distemper,  but  it  did 
not  spread  from  them  as  a  centre.     3.  In  no  part  of  the  town  it  has 

.  spread  unifbrml/  from  a  centre,  farther  than  through  an  entry  or  a  nar- 
row lane,  where  all  the  children  of  a  neighbourhood  play  together.  4. 
Afterwards,  the  poor  children  in  several  parts  of  the  town  were  attacked^ 
at  a  considerable  distance,  —  in  some  places  half  a  mile  off  each  other.  5. 
Yet  many  portions  of  all  the  large  streets  were  not  infected  in  November; 
but  so  late  as  December  and  January,  the  distemper  returned  to  attack 
many  who  had  escaped  when  it  was  in  their  neighbourhood  some  months 
before.  6.  In  Hanbridge,  a  part  of  Chester  only  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  town  by  the  river  Dee,  not  more  than  about  seven  had  been  in- 
fected during  the  epidemic,  though  great  numbers  of  children  in  this 
quarter  are  liable  to  the  distemper.  7.  In  the  middle  of  the  city,  in  one 
street,  (Ring  Street,^  of  twenty-four  who  never  had  passed  through  the 
distemper,  only  <too,  both  in  the  same  house,  were  attacked.  8.  During 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1777,  while  this  epidemic  was  general  in 
Chester,  many  of  the  surrounding  villages,  (as  Christleton,  Barrow^ 
Tarvin,  &.c,)  and  some  larger  towns,  (as  Nantwich,  Neston,  &c,)  were 
Ttsited  by  the  small-pox  in  one  or  more  families,  yet  the  distemper  did  not 
spread  generally  through  any  of  these  towns.  As  both  the  state  of  the 
air,  and  the  variolous  poison,  were  the  same  in  these  places  as  in  Chester, 
why  did  it  not  equally  ifdecl  their  air  as  well  as  ours  r  9.  At  Frodsham, 
the  small-pox  began  in  May,  and  gradually  became  nnore  frequent,  so  as 
to  be  remarkably  epidemical  in  one  part  for  several  months  ;  yet  nearly 
one- half  of  the  town,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1777,  still  remained 
quite  uninfected.  On  the  contrary,  at  Upton,  a  small  village  two  miles 
from  Chester,  of  twenty-four  children  who  had  never  been  attacked  by 
the  distemper,  all,  except  one,  (who  was  also  certainly  exposed  to  the  in- 
fection,) had  it  in  less  than  two  months.  The  reason  of  its  speedy  pro- 
pagation I  shall  give  in  the  words  of  Mr  Edwards,  surgeon,  a  very  in- 
te£gent  inhabitant  of  the  place  :  —  "  The  distemper  has  not  been  propa- 
gated by  the  air  or  contiguity  of  houses,  but  has  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  communication  which  families  had  with  each  other  :  no  care  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  spreading,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  seemed  to  be  a  ge- 
neral wish  that  all  the  children  might  have  it."  10.  It  is  universally  allow- 
ed that  the  variolous  infection  attacks  the  children  of  the  poor  people  first, 
and  by  far  the  most  generally.'* 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  increase,  maturity,  and  de- 
cay. The  beginning  and  termination  of  the  epidemic  are  stated ; 
the  fact  of  its  breaking  out  in  diderent  places  half  a  mile  asunder 
is  noticed.  Like  the  cholera,  it  proceeds  and  returns  to  spots  in 
which  it  ought  to  have  raged,  according  to  anti-contagionists,  at  first. 


*  *  An  InqBiry  how  to  prevent  the  Small-pox.*    By  John  Haygarth,  If.  D. 
l^ew  Edition.     1801 .  -.  p.  88-87. 
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A  street  in  the  middle  of  an  infected  city  is  scarcely  touched.  A 
river  seems  to  put  a  stop  to  the  virulence  of  the  malady  ;  while 
Chester  is  ravaged,  the  neighbouring  villages  are  but  slightly  vi- 
sited. The  same  difficulties  occur  to  Dr  Hay  garth  in  1777, 
with  regard  to  small-pox,  which  have  been  noticed  by  '  the  en- 
lightened spectators'  of  cholera  in  1831.  He,  however,  did  not 
doubt  the  testimony  of  the  positive  facts  of  contagion,  because 
there  were  some  circumstances  alongside  of  these  which  human 
ingenuity  could  not  explain. 

After  the  instances  of  exemption  from  infection  which  are 
contained  in  Hay  garth's  narrative  of  a  disease  confessedly  as 
deadly  as  the  worst  pestilences  which  have  desolated  the  earth, 
it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  notice  the  main  argument  urged 
in  favour  of  the  non-contagious  nature  of  cholera,  namely,  that 
numbers  who  frequent  the  sick  escape  entirely.  *  The  negative 
proof,*  says  Dr  Macmichael,  in  his  ingenious  pamphlet,  *  how- 
ever numerous,  ought  not  to  be  put  in  the  scale  against  the  po- 
sitive instances  of  contagion.'  —  p.  28.  Mo,  truly.  What  should 
we  think  of  those  who,  having  escaped  the  carnage  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  attributed  their  own-  immunity  to  the  in- 
nocuousness  of  musquetry  ?  We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
they  might  say,  ran  all  the  same  risks  as  those  who  fell ;  -^ 
bad  bullets  been  dangerous,  and  the  cause  of  death,  why  were 
we  not  killed  ?  In  every  irruption  of  plague  this  species  of 
reasoning  has,  however,  been  resorted  to.  The  escape  of  M. 
Didier,  and  several  medical  men,  during  its  prevalence  in  Mar- 
seilles, was  looked  on  by. them  as  proving  that  plague  was  not 
contagious ;  but  a  more  curious  step  of  this  process  of  reason- 
ing yet  remains.  ^  Had  cholera  been  contagious,  (we  are  told,) 
those  who  were  in  the  most  intimate  converse  with  the  sick 
must  have  caught  it ;  but  as  they  did  not,  therefore  the  disease 
is  owing  to  some  pestiferous  alteration  of  the  air.'  We  may 
fairly  ask,  by  what  miracle  any  escape  from  the  action  of  a 
cause  which  is  always  in  operation.  Whether  sleeping  or  waking, 
inclosed  in  houses,  or  exposed  under  the  heavens,  this  poisonous 
atmosphere  we  know  must  be  inhaled,  by  all  persons  within  its 
range,  .at  least  twenty  times  in  every  minute.  To  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion  as  difficult,  in  order  to  adopt  the  one  just 
stated,  appears  to  us  very  like  straining  at  the  gnat  and  swal- 
lowing the  camel. 

*  When  the  Indian  practitioners,'  says  Dr  Macmichael,  *  saw  a  formi- 
dable disease  spreading  around  them,  they  might  have  assumed,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  greater  security,  that  it  was  contagious.  Had  they 
instantly  separated  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  and  immediately  en- 
deavoured to   ascertain  all  the  facts  connected   with   the   intercourse 
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tlMl  had  takea  place  between  those  who  were  first  taken  ill,  and  thoee 
who  appeared  to  catch  the  disorder  from  thero,  they  would  prc4)ably  have 
discovered  the  mode  by  which  cholera  was  propagated,  and  perhaps  we 
might  not  now  have  to  dread  the  approach  of  that  fatal  pestilence  to  our 
own  shores.  If  indeed,  after  all  these  prudent  measures  and  anxious 
enquiries,  it  had  turned  out  that  no  cure,  no  means  of  prevention  which 
the  mind  of  man  could  employ  or  suggest,  were  available,  then  indeed 
tiie  desperate  and  desponding  conclusion  might  at  length  have  been  adopt- 
ed, that  all  human  aid  was  vain. ' —  p.  31. 

Not  a  single  precautionary  step  seems  to  have  been  taken,  be- 
cause not  one  could  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  medical  officers 
of  Bengal,  *  who  concurred,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  in  de- 
claring that  cholera  was   not  contagious.'  —  (Bengal   Report.) 
Whether  it  was  possible  to  have  arrested  the  malady  at  first,  as 
surely  in  the  immense  territories  of  British  India  as  in  the  Isle 
de  Bourbon,  we  will  not  hazard  an  opinion ;  but  that  the  mor- 
tality might  have  been  diminished,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  af- 
firming ;  and  what  a  frightful  picture  does  that  mortality  exhibit  ? 
Up  to  May,  1831,  we  know  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  eruptions 
of  cholera  in  Asia  and  Europe.     Of  course,  many  of  those  in 
remote  and   barbarous  quarters  of  the  globe  are   not   included 
here.     M.  de  Jonnes  believes  that  this  calculation  is  about  one- 
half  less  than  the  true  number.     In  the  fourteen  years  in  which 
tfae  cholera  has  raged,  one-sixth  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  have 
been    carried   off;  one-third  of  those  dwelling  in  the  towns   of 
Arabia  ;  one-sixth  of  those  of  the  same  class  in  Persia  ;  in  Me- 
sopotamia, one-fourth ;'  in  Armenia,  a  fifth  ;  in  Syria,  a  tenth  ;  in 
Russia,  a  twentieth  of  the  population  of  the  infected   provinces, 
up  to  May, — and  there  the  malady  has  since  made  fresh  progress, 
and  carried  off  more  victims.     In  India,  as  the  disease  has  ex- 
isted the  whole  of  the  fourteen   years,  M.  de  JonnSs  calculates 
the  mortality  at  two  and  a  half  millions  annually,  which  would 
give  a  total  of  about  thirty-six  millions  ;  in  order,  however,  to 
understate,  he  reduces  the  number  to  eighteen  millions  for  Indos- 
tan,  and  taking  the  mortality  for   the  rest   of  the  world,  from 
China  to  Warsaw,  to  amount  to  about  thirty-six  millions,  arrives 
at  the  conclusion,  that  fifty  millions  of  our  race  have  perished  ip 
fourteen  years  of  a  disease  which,  in  1817,  existed  only  in  a  few 
spots  of  the  presidency  of  Bengal. 

We  have  stated  our  conviction,  that  this  dreadfiil  mortality  has 
been  occasioned  by  a  poison  imbibed  by  the  healthy  and  gene* 
rated  by  the  sick,  and  that  it  has  not  been  caused  by  some  perni- 
cious change  in  the  atmosphere.  Of  the  two  hypotheses,  if  both 
wer«  countenanced  by  an  equal  number  of  facts,  still  that  of  con- 
tagion should  be  preferred,  not  only  on  grounds  of  prudencei 
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but  on  the  score  of  humanity.  What  harm  can  come  of  taking 
up  the  contagious  theory  ?  —  but  if  it  were  to  be  generally  believed, 
in  right  earnest,  that  the  ravages  of  the  malady  depend  on  the 
presence  of  a  poisonous  wind,  whom  could  we  expect  to  en- 
counter the  withering  blasts  of  this  worse  than  Simoom  or  Har- 
mattan  ?  There  would  be  no  safety  nor  refuge,  and  all  the 
motives  which  lead  us  to  discharge  the  sacred  duties  of  humanity, 
would  languish  and  expire.  Let  us  adhere  to  the  safer,  as  well 
as  more  consolatory  opinion,  until  it  is  proved  to  be  false.  Let 
those  who  are  enabled,  take  the  advice  of  Franklin,  and  leave 
an  infected  spot  ^  as  soon  as  they  can,  go  as  far  as  they  can,  and 
stay  away  as  long  as  they  can.'  By  this  means  fewer  victims  are 
offered  for  the  ravages  of  the  malady.  Let  those  who  cannot 
move,  adopt  the  most  rigid  rules  of  quarantine  in  their  houses 
until  the  epidemic  ceases,  and  they  will  not  be  less  safe  than 
the  French  consuls  were  in  Syria  or  the  sagacious  Moravians 
of  Sarepta.  In  all  other  contagious  diseases  the  poisonous 
exhalations  extend  to  very  small  distances  from  the  sick,  so  that 
medicines  may  be  administered  and  the  ordinary  attentions  be- 
stowed with  less  danger  than  is  supposed.  The  history  of  con- 
tagious epidemics  proves,  that  a  large  volume  of  atmosphere 
b  never  tainted^  and  that  the  notion  of  a  town  or  village  being 
enveloped  in  pestilential  vapours  is  a  vulgar  error.  Dr  Russell 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  morbific  exhalations  of  plague  patients  do 
not  taint  the  atmosphere  at  any  great  distance,  and  are  soon  ren- 
dered innocuous.  We  know  that  the  distance  at  which  small-pox 
exhalations  are  dangerous  it  very  circumscribed.  The  three  great 
disinfectants  are  cold,  time,  and  ventilation.  The  first  appears  to 
have  invariably  mitigated  plague,  small-pox,  and  cholera;  the 
germs  of  these  maladies  decay  or  undergo  decomposition  in  time  ; 
and  ventilation  dilutes  morbific  exhalations  as  surely  as  water  does 
hemlock. 

These  general  observations  apply  very  strictly  to  cholera.  While 
the  numerous  cases  of  death  from  infection  prove  the  deadly  na- 
ture of  the  morbific  matter,  the  great  numberof  exemptions  under 
circumstances  of  close  intimacy  with  the  infected,  show  either  that 
It  speedily  becomes  innocuous,  or  that  it  requires  a  concurrence  of 
many  things  to  produce  its  effects.* 

♦  We  are  enabled,  through  the  kindnen  of  a  friend.  (Dr  Somerville  of  Chebea 
College,)  to  support  oar  viewi  by  the  following  intererting  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
very  eminent  physician  of  Berlin,  Dr  Becker,  dated  September  29, 1881  :  — 

I  am  a  most  decided  conUgionist,  and  it  ie  the  force  of  facts  which  has  roado  me 
■o  ;  for  on  the  aathority  of  your  Indian  practitioners  I  formerly  believed  Uie  cholera 
1 V  2  ff.^<>'»*««'0'w-  'i'he  appearance  of  the  disease  in  Berlin  and  the  maoiier  kl 
l^^J^fT^  ^  ^  ^^'y  remarkable,  and  affords  supplementary  evidence  ia 
i«vtmfer  oootagion.    The  eonc]ii«oii  at  which  I  have  arrived  k,  that  the  tJUieni 
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We  have  endeavoured  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  impressions 
which  the  various  documents  on  our  table  have  left  on  our- 
selves;— we  have  neither  sought  to  exaggerate  the  horrors  of 
the  picture,  nor  to  conceal  them.  The  public  mind  ought  to  be 
roused  to  meet  an  impending  danger  with  energy.  Tbe  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil  requires  not  only  the  vigilance  of  government^ 
but  of  every  individual.  The  ignorance,  the  folly,  the  cupidity, 
and  the  carelessness  of  mankind,  are  all  arranged  against  their 
safety,  which  perhaps  not  even  the  candid  exhibition  of  the  whole 
truth  may  secure.  Should  all  prove  vain,  and  the  difficulties  of 
enforcing  quarantine  regulations  on  our  coasts  be  found  insur- 
mountable, the  evil  must  be  counteracted,  not  by  national  de- 
spondency or  despair,  but  by  prompt  and  decisive  means.  The 
measures  which  have  succeeded  elsewhere,  when  directed  by  the 
energy  and  masculine  sense  of  the  British  character,  will  not  fail 
us  here. 

If  the  malady  should  really  take  root  and  spread  in  these 
islands,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  horror  even  of  its  probable 
financial  effects  alone.  To  say  nothing  of  the  instant  and  inevita- 
ble paralyzation  of  all  internal  commerce — we  believe  there  is  not 

cawe  of  tbe  Asiatic  or  malignant  cholera  is  always  a  virus,  the  prodaction  of  humtm 
itffinvioy  and  which,  according  to  common  medical  langaage,  andonbtedly  deserves 
«]m  name  of  a  eoniaf^iotu  prineipU ;  bat  that  this  viras,  m  order  to  produce  tbe  dis- 
ease, renins,  finit,  like  the  contagien  of  the  small-pox,  measles,  typhus  fever,  and 
•▼en  Um  plagae,  a  dispoeition  of  uie  atmesphere  favoarable  to  its  development;  and 
Mcoodjj,  a  peenliar  disposition  of  the  animal  economy  in  every  person  who  is  exposed 
to  it.  This  disposition  appears  lo  be  brought  on  by  previous  disease,  particularly 
bowel  complaints,  by  excessi^-e  fatigue,  cold,  errors  in  diet,  drunkenness,  fear,  &g. 

*  This  theory  of  the  cause  of  cholera  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  which  can 
tttplaia  the  pbenenMBa  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  appears  to  me  nonsense  to 
essome,  that  u  the  year  18tl  one  man  gets  the  cholera  because  he  has  eaten  cnaam- 
bers,  aad  another  because  he  has  slept  on  a  damp  6eld;  for  the  same  causes  never 
have  f  rodnced  the  same  effects  at  other  times,  or  in  other  places  Nor  is  it  the  marsh 
maama,  or  as  the  phrase  now  is,  the  malaria,  which  produces  the  disease,  ier  we  now 
luKve  Tillages  with  intermittent  fever,  and  others  with  cholera,  and  others  with  both 
,  which  in  no  manner  interfere  with  one  another.     The  only  other  possible 


wppesition  is  that  of  a  peculiar  moving  epidemic  influence  or  miasma,  which  of  itself 
m  the  sufficient  cause,  (not  as  I  maintain,  merely  a  disposition  of  the  atmosphere 
favourable  to  the  disease); — but  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  disease  spreads, 
following  no  other  lines  but  those  of  human  intercourse,  namely,  roads,  rivers,  and 
eanak,  is  quite  unaccountable  on  such  a  supposition. 

*  I  hope  in  a  week  or  two  we  shall  be  able  to  give  important  results  as  to  the  treats 
meot.  Oar  oases  go  on  very  favourably  upon  the  whole,  the  remedies  chiefly  employed 
being  acid  baths,  camphor,  external  heat,  and  other  stimuli,  leeches  and  bleeding.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  I  am  well  and  active;  and  although  I  have  frequent  intercourse 
with  me  sick,  1  have  no  fear  of  taking  the  disease,  as  1  endeavour  to  protect  myself 

hj  regularity  in  diet  and  recimen One  young  physician  has  been  one  of  the  firrt 

▼iBtiiiis  of  tbe  ebolera,  a  decided  anti-contagion ist;  he  carelessly  exposed  himself,  died, 
ftnd  as  if  his  eaee  was  to  be  a  warning  proof  of  tbe  fallacy  of  his  opinions,  his  death 
was  immediately  followed  by  that  of  bis  landlord  and  two  children,  and  the  ilhiesi  of 
tbe  aeryaiit-iBeid  in  the  house,  the  only  instances  of  the  disease  in  that  street' 

^ou  XLvi.  NO.  91.  —  Q.R.  27 
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one  Life  Insurance  establishment  in  the  empire,  that  has  adittiffed 
into  its  calculations  even  the  possibility  of  any  scourge  such  as 
this  pestilence^  making  its  appearance  among  us !  We  have  n& 
wish  to  anticipate  evils,  which,  in  our  opinion,  may  be  averted  ; 
but  we  confess  it  is  difficult,  in  these  days,  to  avoid  being  haunted 
with  the  fearful  cadence  of  the  oracle  — 

The  reader  will  thank  us  for  the  following  quotation  from  a 
work  published  two  years  ago ;  a  work  which  contains  more  of 
moral  and  political  wisdom,  expressed  in  language  of  the  jpurest 
elegance,  than  any  that  has  appeared  in  our  time. 

*  The  countenance  of  Sir  Thomas  More  changed  upon  this,  to  an  ex- 
pression of  judicial  severity  which  struck  me  with  awe.  Exempted  from 
these  visitations!  he  exclaimed.  Mortal  man!  creature  of  a  day,  what 
art  thou,  that  thou  shouldst  presume  upon  any  such  exemption  ?  Is  it 
from  a  trust  in  your  own  deserts,  or  a  reliance  upon  the  forbearance  and 
long-suffering  of  the  Almighty,  that  this  vain  confidence  arises  ? 

'  I  was  silent. 

^My  friend,  he  resumed,  in  a  milder  tone,  but  with  a  melancholy 
manner,  your  own  individual  health  and  happiness  are  scarcely  more 
precarbus  than  this  fancied  security.  By  the  mercy  of  God,  twice 
during  the  short  space  of  your  life,  England  has  been  spared  from  the 
horrors  of  invasion,  which  might  with  ease  have  been  effected  during  the 
American  war,  when  the  enemy's  fleet  swept  the  channe>,  and  insulted 
your  very  ports,  and  which  was  more  than  once  seriously  intended  during 
the  late  long  contest.  The  invaders  would  jndeed  have  found  their 
graves  in  that  soil  which  they  came  to  subdue :  but  before  they  could 
have  been  overcome,  the  atrocious  threat  of  Qona parte 's  General  might 
have  been  in  great  part  realized,  that  though  he  could  not  answer  for 
eflecting  the  conquest  of  England,  he  would  engage  to  destrciy  its  pros- 
perity for  a  century  to  come.  You  have  been  spared  from  that  chastise- 
ment .  You  have  escaped  also  from  the  imminent  danger  of  peace  with 
a  military  Tyrant,  which  would  inevitably  have  led  to  invasion,  when  ho 
should  have  been  ready  to  undertake  and  accomplish  that  great  object  of 
his  ambition,  and  you  must  have  been  least  prepared  and  least  'able  to 
resist  him.  But  if  the  seeds  of  civil  war  should  at  this  time  be  quicken- 
ing among  you, — if  your  soil  is  every  wwhere  sown  with  the  dragon'a 
teeth,  and  the  fatal  crop  be  at  this  hour  ready  to  spring  up, — the  impend- 
ing evil  will  be  an  hundred-fold  more  terrible  than  those  which  have  been 
averted;  and  you  will  have  cause  to  perceive  and  acknowledge,  that  the 
wrath  has  been  suspended  only  that  it  may  fall  the  heavier! 

^  May  God  avert  this  also!  1  exclaimed. 

*  As  for  famine,  he  pursued,  that  curse  will  always  folk>w  in  the 
train  of  war;    and  even  now  the  public  tranquillity  of  England  is 
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feariotty  depeodeat  upon  the  teasona.  And  toachiog  pestilence,  jou 
fiucj  yourselves  secure,  because  the  plague  has  not  appeared  anioBg 
youk  for  the  last  hundred  and  fiily  years  ;  a  portion  of  time,  which  Jong 
ms  it  may  seem  when  compared  with  the  brief  term  of  mortal  -existence, 
ts  as  nothing  in  the  physical  history  of  the  globe.  The  importation  of 
that  scourge  is  as  possible  now  as  it  was  in  former  times ;  and  were  it 
once  imported,  do  you  suppose  it  would  rage  with  less  violence  among 
ithe  crowded  population  of  your  metropolis,  than  it  did  before  the  Fire, 
•or  that  it  would  not  reach  parts  of  the  country  which  were  never  infected 
.in  any  former  visitation  ?  On  the  contrary,  its  ravages  would  be  more 
general  and  more  treuiendous,  for  it  would  inevitably  be  carried  every^- 
•wbere. 

^  Your  provincial  cities  have  doubled  and  trebled  in  size  ;  and  in  Lmi- 
-don  itself,  great  part  of  the  population  is  as  much  crowded  now  as  it 
was  then,  and  the  space  which  is  covered  with  houses  is  increased  at 
least  four-fold.  What  if  the  sweating  sickness,  emphatically  called 
the  English  disease,  were  to  show  itself  again  ?  Can  any  cause  be 
assigned  why  it  is  not  as  tikely  to  break  out  in  Xhe  nineteenth  century 
as  in  the  fifteenth  ?  What  if  your  manufactures,  according  to  the 
ominous  opinion  which  your  greatest  physiologist  has  expressed,  were 
to  generate  for  you  new  physical  plagues,  as  they  have  already  pro- 
duced a  moral  pestilence  unknown  to  all  preceding  ages  ?  .  .  .  . 
Viffitafttons  of  this  kind  are  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of  Providence. 
Physically  -considered,  the  likelihood  of  their  recurrence  becomes  every 
year  more  probable  than  the  last ;  and  looking  to  the  moral  government 
c£  ibe  world,  was  there  ever  a  time  when  the  sins  of  this  kingdom  called 
jQore  cryingly  for  chastisement  ? 

^  MoNTESINOS.  —  M«m  MWtmf  I 

^  Sir  Thomas  More.  —  I  denounce  no  judgments.  But  I  am  remind* 
ing  yon  that  there  is  as  much  cause  for  the  prayer  in  your  Litany 
-against  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine,  as  for  that  whieh  intreats  Grod 
to  deliver  you  from  all  sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  and  rebellion ;  fitMB 

all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism David  was  permitted 

to  choose  between  the  three  severest  dispensations  of  Crod's  displeasure^ 
4md  he  made  clioice  of  pestilence  as  the  least  dreadfuL  Ought  a 
jreflecting  and  reUgious  man  to  be  surprised  if  some  such  punishment 
were  dispensed  to  this  country,  not  less  in  mercy  than  in  judgment, 
MB  ibe  means  of  averting  a  more  terrible  and  abiding  scourge?  An 
•endemic  malady,  as  destructive  as  the  plague,  has  naturalized  itself 
among  your  American  brethren,  and  in  Spain.  You  have  hitherto 
-escaped  it,  speaking  with  reference  to  secondary  causes,  merely  because 
it  has  Dot  bieen  imported.  But  any  season  may  bring  it  to  your  own 
ahores  ;  or  at  any  hour  it  may  appear  among  you  home-bred. 

*  Mo.VTEsiNos.  —  We  should  have  little  reason  then  to  boast  of  our 
improvements  in  the  science  of  medicine  ;  for  our  practitioners  at 
€Nbraltar  found  themselves  as  unable  to  stop  its  progress,  or  mitigate  its 
^mptoms,  as  the  most  ignorant  empirics  in  the  peninsula. 

'Sir  Thomas  More. — You  were  at  one  time  near  enough  tfaft 
pestilence  to  feel  as  if  you  were  within  its  reach  ? 
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<  MoifTBsiNos.  —  It  was  in  1800,  the  year  when  it  fint  appeared  ia 
Andalusia.  That  summer  I  fell  in  at  Cintra  with  a  young  German, 
on  the  way  from  his  own  country  to  his  brothers  at  Cadiz,  where  thej 
were  established  as  merchants.  Many  days  had  not  elapsed  after  his 
arrival  in  that  city,  when  a  ship  which  was  consigned  to  their  firm 
brought  with  it  the  infection  ;  and  the  first  news  which  reached  us  of 
our  poor  acquaintance,  was,  that  the  yellow  fever  had  broken  out  in 
his  brother's  house,  and  that  he,  they,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
iiousehold  were  dead.  There  was  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  pesti- 
lence would  extend  into  Portugal,  both  governments  being,  as  usual, 
slow  in  providing  any  measures  of  precaution,  and  those  measures 
being  nugatory  when  taken.  I  was  at  Faro  in  the  ensuing  spring,  at 
the  house  of  Mr  Lempriere,  the  British  Consul.  Inquirmg  of  him 
upon  the  subject,  the  old  man  lifted  up  his  hands,  and  replied  in  a  pas- 
sionate manner,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  ^^  O  Sir,  we  escaped  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  —  only  by  the  mercy  of  God  !"  The  Ciovernor  of 
Algarve,  even  when  the  danger  was  known  and  acknowledged,  would 
not  venture  to  prohibit  the  communication  with  Spain,  till  be  received 
orders  firom  Lisbon ;  and  then  the  prohibition  was  so  enforced  as  to 
be  useless.  The  crew  of  a  boat  from  the  infected  province  were 
seized  and  marched  through  the  country  to  Tavira :  they  were  then 
sent  to  perform  quarantine  upon  a  litUe  insulated  ffroand,  and  the 
guards  who  were  set  over  them,  liyed  with  them,  and  were  re^kurly 
relieved.  When  such  were  the  precautionary  measures,  well  mdeed 
might  it  be  said,  that  Portugal  escaped  only  by  the  mercy  of  God  !  I 
have  often  reflected  upon  the  little  efkd  which  this  imminent  danger 
appeared  to  produce  upon  those  persons  with  whom  I  associated.  Ine 
young,  with  that  hilarity  which  belongs  to  thoughtless  youth,  used  to 
converse  about  the  places  whither  they  should  retire,  and  the  coarse 
of  life  and  expedients  to  which  they  should  be  driven,  in  case  it  were 
necessary  ft>r  them  to  fly  firom  Lisbon.  A  few  elder  and  more  consid- 
erate persons  said  little  upon  the  subject,  but  that  little  denoted  a 
deep  sense  of  the  danger,  and  more  anxiety  than  they  thought  proper 
to  express.  The  great  majority  seemed  to  be  altogether  unconcerned ; 
neither  their  business,  nor  their  amusements  were  interrupted ;  they 
feasted,  they  danced,  they  met  at  the  card-table  as  usual ;  and  this 
plague  (for  so  it  was  called  at  that  time,  before  its  nature  was  clearly 
understood)  was  as  regular  a  topic  of  conversati<Hi,  as  the  news  brougbt 
by  the  last  packet. 

'  Sir  Thomas  Morz.  —  And  what  was  your  own  state  of  mind  ? 

^  Montzsinos.  —  Very  much  what  it  has  lonff  been  with  regard  to 
the  moral  pestilence  of  this  unhappy  age,  and  the  condition  of  this 
country  more  especially.  I  saw  the  danger  in  its  whole  extent,  and 
relied  on  the  mercy  of  God. 

^  Sir  Thomas  Morz.  —  In  all  cases  that  is  the  surest  reliance  :  but 
when  human  means  are  available,  it  becomes  a  Mahommedan  rather 
than  a  Christian  to  rely  upon  Providence  or  Fate  alone,  and  make  no 
eflfort  for  his  own  preservatton.'  —  Sovthey^i  CoUoqvies,  vol.  i,  p.  60. 
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AmT.  VIl.  —  The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald. 
By  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.     2  vols.     London,  1831- 

JLjest  Mr  Moore  should  be  suspected  *  of  having  beenr  faOuenced: 
in  bis  choice  of  the  subject  of  this  work,  by  any  view  to  its  apt 
accordance  with  the  political  feeling  of  the  day/  he  has  thought 
it  *  right  to  state,  that  the  design  of  writing  a  life  of  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  had  been  taken  up  by  him,  some  months  before 
uay  of  those  events  occurred,  which  have  again  given  to  the 
whole  face  of  Europe  so  revolutionary  an  aspect.'  A  fear  lest 
*  the  public  should  mistake  his  object,  and  consider  as  meant  for 
the  occasion  what  is  intended  as  historical,'  might  perhaps,  he- 
says,  *  have  prevented  him,  were  he  now  to  choose,  from  under* 
tuing  such  a  work,  at  such  a  juncture ;  but  having  undertaken 
and  written  it,  he  sees  no  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  shrink 
from  publishing  it.'  Mr  Moore  is,  indeed,  the  last  person  who. 
CMDuld  be  suspected  of  shrinking  from  such  a  task.  No  considera- 
tion of  the  feverish  state  of  Ireland  would  withhold  him  ;  this 
no  one  can  doubt,  who  remembers  that 

*  Through  licinster,  Ulster,  Connaught,  Munster, 
Rock  is  the  boy  who  makes  the  fun  stir  !' 

And  if,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  be  felt  no  reluctance 

To  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
with  what  pleasure  must  he,  in  the  present  case,  have  rendered 
justice  to  the  bright  parts  of  a  character  in  which  he  sees  no 
shade,  and  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  one  who  is  only  the  more 
amiable  in  his  eyes,  because  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  and  martyrs 
of  rebellion  ! 

Johnson  said,  that  he  delighted  in  that  intellectual  chemistry 
which  can  separate  good  qualities  from  evil  in  the  same  person. 
It  is  easy  to  make  this  separation  in  the  case  of  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  In  his  private  relations,  the  gentleness  and  the  gene» 
rosity  of  his  better  nature  were  manifest ;  his  errors  (to  use  the 
lightest  term)  are  fatally  exemplified  in  that  portion  of  his  life 
which  belongs  unhappily  to  the  history  of  his  country.  Mr 
Moore's  volumes  will  supply  us  with  materials  as  authentic  as 
they  are  interesting,  for  the  first  and  more  agreeable  part ;  for  the 
more  melancholy  and  more  instructive,  the  biographer's  authority 
is  not  so  implicitly  to  be  acknowledged  ;  it  will  be  necessary  there 
to  sift  bis  statements,  and  to  examine  by  the  plainest  maxims  of 
eternal  morality  as  well  as  of  positive  law,  whether  the  object  of 
bis  unqualified  panegyric  is  to  be  considered  as  a  hero  or  a  cri- 
Biiaal,  —  a  patriot  or  a  traitor. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  fifth  son  of  the  first  Duke  of  Leinster, 
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and  of  Emilia  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles,  secoad  Duke  of  Rioli- 
xnond,  was  born  oa  the  15th  October,  1763.  His  father  died  in 
1773,  and  the  widow,  not  long  after,  married  William  Ogilvie,  Esq. 
who  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Scotland.  They  soon  removed  to 
France,  and  resided  there  for  some  time,  in  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's seat  at  Aubigny.*  The  youth  had  neither  the  advantage 
of  a  school  nor  of  a  college  education.  Without  imputing  any 
of  his  errors  to  this  defect,  it  may  surely  be  observed,  that  early 
discipline  would  have  been  wholesome  for  so  ardent  a  mind,  and 
that,  not  having  been  so  educated,  he  was  without  some  of  those 
early  and  bene6cial  associations  by  which  men  are  attached  to  the 
institutions  of  their  country.  He  had  been  under  a  private  tutor 
in  Ireland  ;  and  at  Aubigny,  Mr  Ogilvie  took  the  care  of  his 
studies  into  his  own  hand,  directing  them  principally  to  the  mili- 
tary profession,  for  which  he  was  intended.  Luckily^  Mr  Moore 
says,  the  boy's  taste  coincided  with  this  destination  ;  and  '  in  all 
that  related  to  the  science  of  military  construction,  the  laying  out 
of  camps,  fortifications,  &&c,'  he  was  an  early  proficient.  The 
future  soldier  appears  in  a  letter  written  from  this  place,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  erecting  a  fortification  and  drawing  a  survey.  '  I 
have  now,'  he  adds,  *  tired  you  pretty  well  by  ray  boasting,  but 
you  know  I  have  always  rather  a  good  opinion  of  whatever  I  do/ 
The  future  politician,  Mr  Moore  observes,  breaks  out  also  in 
this  letter :  *  I  was  delighted,'  says  the  boy,  '  to  see  by  the  last 
Courier,  that  Lord  North  has  been  so  attacked  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  the  opposition  carried  off  every  thing :  I  think 
he  cannot  hold  out  much  longer.'  In  1779  the  family  returned 
to  England,  and  young  Edward  made  his  first  experiment  of  a 

*  The  territory  of  Anbicny  sur  Nerre,  in  the  province  of  Berry,  bad  been  siveii,  in 
142H,  by  Charles  VII,  to  John  Staart,  Lord  Darnley,  and  his  heirs  male,  *  in  coBsi- 
deration  of  the  great  and  commendable  services  by  him  done  in  the  wars.*  It  reverted 
to  the  crown  of  France  in  1672,  on  the  death  of  Charles  Stnart,  fifth  Doke  of  Rich- 
mond and  sixth  of  Lennox;  and  in  the  following  year,  Loaia  XiV,  granted  it  to  the 
Lady  Louise  Ren^e  de  Penencourt  de  Qaerouolle  (better,  or  rather  worse  known  in 
English  history,  as  Dachess  of  Portsmoath),  in  consideration  of  the  great  and  com- 
mendable services  by  her  done  to  the  crown  of  France —  in  her  character  of  mistreat  to 
King  Charles  II  !  k  was  granted  *  with  all  eights  to  the  same  belonging,  for  her 
life,  remainder  10  such  of  the  natural  male  children  as  she  should  have  by  the  King  of 
Great  Brirain,  &c!*  *  And  whereas,  the  said  King  of  Great  Britain  had  appointed  Pnnce 
Charies  Lenox,  Duke  of  Richmond,  his  natural  son,  master  of  the  horse  and  knight  of 
the  garter  (then  an  infant!),  to  succeed  the  said  Duchess  of  Portsmonth  in  the  said 
inheritance,  the  kins  of  France  *  willing  to  annex  to  it  a  proper  title,  agreeable  to  the 
illustrious  t>irth  of  the  said  duke,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  honour  on  the  said 
duchess,  whose  ancestors  always  held  a  considerable  rank  in  Brittany,  erected  the 
town,  territory,  oastellany,  and  castle  of  Aubigny,  fiefk  and  lands,  &t,  into  a  doolqr 
MmA  peeidom  of  France,  with  all  pre-eminences  and  prerogatives  thereunto  apper- 
taining.* Those  were  shameless  days;  but  they  who  solicited  grants  upon  fncb 
grounds,  and  they  who  accorded  theai^  must  have  had  Kttle  (bresight  if  they  snppoee^ 
ttMt  they  eoald  last  ' 
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military  life  in  the  Sussex  militia,  of  which  his  uocle  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  was  colonel ;  a  lieutenancy  was  soon  procured  for  him 
in  the  96th  regiment  of  foot,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1780,  he  join- 
ed the  regiment  in  Ireland.  Very  soon  he  exchanged  into  the 
19th,  and  sailed  from  Cork  for  America.  Landing  there  at 
Charleston,  the  three  regiments  which  arrived  with  him  were  plac- 
ed at  Liord  Rawdon's  disposal ;  and  when  the  19th  was  threaten-- 
ed  with  an  attack  by  Colonel  Lee,  and  had  commenced  a  hasty 
imd  discreditable  retreat.  Lord  Edward,  with  the  rear  guard,  kept 
the  Americans  in  check,  till  be  was  able  to  break  up  a  wooden 
bridge,  and  thus  obtain  time  for  putting  an  end  to  the  panic.  A 
report  of  this  being  made  to  Major,  now  General  Sir  John  Doyle, 
then  at  the  head  of  Lord  Rawdon's  staff,  it  was  submitted  by  him 
to  the  commander,  and  Lord  Edward  was  immediately  appointed 
aide-de-camp  on  his  staff.  During  the  campaign  he  manifested 
some  rashness,  and  gave  proof  of  perfect  intrepidity.  At  Eutaw 
Springs,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  left  insensible 
on  the  field  ;  a  poor  negro  found  him  there,  carried  him  off  on 
bis  back  to  his  hut,  and  there  nursed  him  most  tenderly,  till  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  removed  to  Charleston.  This  negro 
he  took  into  his  service,  in  gratitude,  and  Tony,  as  the  honest  and 
affectionate  creature  was  called,  remained  devotedly  attached  to 
him  to  the  end  of  his  career. 
Sir  John  Doyle  says, 

'  Of  ray  lamented  and  ill-fated  friend's  excellent  qualities  I  should 
never  tire  io  speaking.  I  never  knew  so  loveable  a  person,  and  eveiy 
man  in  the  army,  from  the  general  to  the  drummer,  would  cheer  the  ex- 
pression. His  frank  and  open  manner,  his  universal  benevolence,  his 
fttieii  de  ccstir,  his  valour  akrio»t  chivalrous,  and,  above  all,  his  unassuro- 
mg  tone,  made  him  the  idol  of  all  who  served  with  him.  He  had  great 
animal  spirits,  which  bore  him  up  against  all  fatigue  ;  but  his  courage  was 
entirely  independent  of  those  spirits  —  it  was  a  valour  $ui  generis, 

*  Had  fortune  happily  placed  him  in  a  situation,  however  difficult, 
where  he  could  legUinuUely  have  brought  those  varied  qualities  into  play, 
I  am  confident  he  would  nave  proved  a  proud  ornament  to  his  country.' 
—  vol.  i,pp.  26,  27. 

In  1783,  Lord  Edward  was  on  General  O'Hara's  staff  at  St 
Liucia ;  in  that  same  year  he  returned  to  Ireland,  and  was  brought 
into  the  Irish  parliament  fay  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  for 
the  borough  of  Athy.  This  mode  of  life  he  found  at  first  so  in- 
sipid, that  had  it  not  been  for  his  mother,  he  believed,  he  said,  he 
should  have  joined  either  the  Turks  or  Russians.  The  two  fol- 
lowing years  he  spent,  with  his  mother  and  Mr  Ogilvie,  princi- 
pally at  Frescati,  their  country-seat  in  Ireland,  partly  in  Dublin, 
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partly  in  London  :  and  those,  savs  Mr  OgUvie,  were  the  hiippiest 
years  of  any  of  our  lives*  But  being  now  anxious  to  improve  by 
a  regular  course  of  study  the  practical  knowledge  which  he  had 
acquired  of  his  profession)  he  entered  himself  at  Woolwich  in  the 
beginning  of  1786* 

<  Young,  ardent,  and — to  a  degree  rare  in  man^s  nature — afieo- 
lionate,  it  was  not  likely  that  his  heart  should  remain  long  unattadied 
among  the  beauties  of  the  gay  and  brilliant  circle  he  now  moved  in  ^  and 
accoraingly,  during  his  late  stay  in  Dublin,  he  had  become,  as  he  thought, 
deeply  enamoured  of  the  Lady  Catherine  Mead,  second  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  who  was,  in  five  or  six  years  after,  married  to  Lord 
Powerscourt.  To  this  lady,  under  the  name  of  **  Kate,"  he  alludes  in 
the  following  correspondence;  and,  however  little  that  class  of  fastidious 
readers  who  abound  in  the  present  day  may  be  inclined  to  relish  the  home* 
iv  style  and  simple  feelings  of  these  letters,  there  are  many,  I  doubt  not, 
tor  whom  such  unstudied  domestic  efiusions  —  even  independently  of  the 
insight  they  afibrd  into  a  mind  destined  to  dare  extraordinary  things  — 
will  have  a  more  genuine  charm,  and  awaken  in  them  a  far  readier 
jflympathy  than  even  the  most  ingenious  letters,  dictated,  not  by  the  heart, 
i>ut  head,  and  meant  evidently  for  more  eyes  than  those  to  which  they 
.are  addressed.  It  is,  besides,  important,  as  involving  even  higher  con- 
siderations than  that  of  justice  to  the  character  of  the  individuid  himself, 
io  show  how  gentle,  generous,  light-hearted,  and  affectionate  was  by 
nature  the  disposition  d*  him  whom  a  deep  sense  of  his  country's  wrongs 
at  length  drove  into  the  van  of  desperate  rebellion,  and  brought,  in  the 
full  prime  of  all  his  noble  qualities,  to  the  grave. 

^  In  few  of  his  delineations  of  character  is  Shakspeare  more  true 
to  nature  than  in  the  picture  of  a  warm,  susceptible  temperament, 
which  he  has  drawn  in  the  young  and  melancholy  Romeo  ;  —  melan*- 
choly,  from  the  very  vagueness  of  the  wishes  Uiat  haunt  him,  and 
anticipating  the  passion  before  he   has  yet    found  the  true  object  of 

it The  poet  well  knew  that,  in  natures  of  this  kind, 

a  first  love  is  almost  always  but  a  rehearsal  for  the  second  ;  that  ima- 

£ 'nation  must  act  as  taster  to  the  heart,  before  the  true  ^<  thirst  from 
e  soul"  is  called  forth,  and  that,  accordingly,  out  of  this  sort  of  in- 
constancy to  one  object  is  oflenest  seen  to  spring  the  naost  passionate, 
and  even  constant,  dtevotion  to  another.  An  ordinary  painter  of  char- 
acter would  not  only  have  shrunk  from  the  risk  of  exhibiting  his 
hero  so  fickle,  but  would  have  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  romantic 
interest  which  a  picture  of  first  love  and  singleness  of  afiectton  is 
always  sure  to  inspire.  But,  besides  that,  in  Juliet,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  a  portraiture  of  this  kind,  such  as  no  hand  ever 
before  sketched,  he  was  well  aware  that  in  man's  less  pliant  heart, 
even  where  most  susceptible,  a  greater  degree  of  previous  softening 
is  required  before  it  can  thus  suddenly  and,  at  the  same  time,  deeply 
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be  peaetreted;  and  that  it  was  onlj  by  long  dwelling,  in  imagination, 
upon  a  fi>rmer  love  that  his  hero's  mind  could  be  supposed  to  have  attain- 
ed 80ch  a  pitch  of  excitement  as,  at  first  sight,  to  drink  in  an  intoxica- 
tion of  passion  which  has  rendered  the  lovers  themselves,  and  the  poet 
that  has  commemorated  them,  immortal. 

^  How  entirely  in  nature,  and  in  the  nature,  too,  of  ordinary  life,  is 
this  delineation  of  the  dramatist's  fancy,  cannot  be  more  cleariy  exem- 
plified than  in  the  process  by  which  Lord  Edward's  excitable  heart  now 
found  itself  surprised  into  a  passion  which  became  afterwards  such  a 
momce  oC  pain  and  disappointment  to  him  ;  which,  by  the  cloud  it  threw 
orer  his  naturally  joyous  disposition,  first  conduced,  perhaps,  to  give  his 
mind  a  somewhat  severer  turn,  and  to  incline  it  towards  those  inquiries 
into  the  state  (^  ^^  the  world  and  the  world's  law,"  which  at  length,  acting 
npon  his  generous  and  conscientious  nature,  enlisted  him  in  the  cause  to 
which  he  ultimately  fell  a  sacrifice. 

^  The  ranid  progress  ahready  made  by  the  charms  of  Miss  *  *,  — 
uocoDsciously,  on  her  part,  and  almost  equally  so,  at  the  beginning,  on 
his,  —  in  effikcing  the  vivid  impression  left  by  a  former  object,  is  describ- 
ed in  the  foregoing  extracts  more  naturally  than  it  could  be  in  any  other 
words.  For  some  time  he  continued  to  struggle  against  this  new  fiis- 
canation,  and,  thou^^h  without  any  of  those  obligations  to  constancy 
which  a  return  of  his  first  love  might  have  imposed,  seemed  reluctant  to 
own,  even  to  himself,  that  hb  afiectiAis  could  be  so  easily  unrooted.  * 
The  charm,  however,  was  too  powerfhl  to  be  thus  resisted  ;  and  the 
still  fiunter  and  fainter  mention  of  Lady  Catharine  in  his  letters,  till  her 
name  wholly  disappears,  marks  as  plainly  the  gradual  disafiection  of 
his  heart  as  the  deserted  sands  tell  the  «low  ebbing  of  the  tide.'  —  vol.  i, 
p.  16-67. 

A  more  agreeable  specimen  of  the  original  part  of  this  bio- 
graphy could  not  be  selected  than  this  dissertation  upon  the  sub- 
ject which,  of  all  others,  has  been  most  studied  by  the  biographer  : 
especial  care,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  taken  with  it,  as  some 
of  those  cancels  occur  here  which  are  remarkably  frequent  in 
these  volumes,  and  for  which  there  can  have  been  no  political 
reason  in  this  place. 

In  the  autumn  of  1786,  Lord  Edward  accompanied  his  mother 
the  duchess  to  Nice.  He  returned  from  thence  at  the  opening 
of  parliament.  *  His  name  is  invariably  to  be  found  in  the  very 
small  m'mority  which  the  stock  of  (what  Mr  Moore  calls)  Irish 

Satriotism  at  that  time  but  scantily  supplied.'  It  appears,  too, 
y  his  letters,  in  the  biographer's  opinion,  that  '  the  standard  by 
which  be  judged  of  public  men  and  their  conduct  was,  even  at 
this  period,  of  no  very  accommodating  nature ;  and  that  the  seeds 
of  that  feeling,  which  in  after  days  broke  out  into  indignant  revolt, 
were  already  fast  ripening.'  — ^  His  name  is  found  shming  by  the 
side  of  those  of  Grattan  and  Curran ;  among  that  small  but  Ulus* 
TOL.   XLVl.  KO.  91.— Q.B.  28 
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trious  band  —  "  the  few  fine  flashes  of  departing  day"  — that  gave 
such  splendour  to  the  last  moment  of  Ireland  as  a  nation.'     This 

Sassage  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose,  that  the  year  of  which 
[r  Moore  is  speaking  was  that  of  the  Union,  and  that  Lord 
Edward  was  at  this  time  a  shining  speaker ;  whereas  his  name 
occurs  but  once  in  the  debates  of  1787,  when  he  made  a  short 
and  sensible  speech  upon  a  motion  of  Mr  Grattan  concerning 
tithes:  it  was  to  this  effect,  —  ^That  tithes  having  for  thirty  years 
been  considered  as  a  hardship  and  matter  of  grievance,  it  became 
the  wisdom  of  the  House  to  enquire  into  them.  While  the  people 
were  quiet,  no  inquiry  was  made;  while  they  were  outrageous, 
no  enquiry  perhaps  ought  to  be  made  ;  but  certainly  it  was  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  say  that  an  enquiry  should 
be  made  when  the  people  returned  to  peace  and  quietness  again.' 
This  is  the  whole  that  has  been  reported. 

In  a  letter^  written  from  Dublin  at  this  time,  Lord  Edward 
says,  ^  I  have  been  greatly  disappointed  about  politics,  though  not 
dispirited.  We  came  over  so  sanguine  from  England,  that  we 
feel  the  disappointment  the  more.  When  one  has  any  great  ob- 
ject to  carry,  one  must  expect  ^appointments,  and  not  be  diverted 
from  one's  object  by  them,  or  even  appear  to  mind  them.  I 
therefore  say  to  everybody,  that  I  think  we  are  going  on  well. 
The  truth  is,  the  people  one  has  to  do  with  are  a  bad  set.  I 
mean  the  lohole ;  for  really  I  believe  those  ti^e  act  with  are  the 
best.' 

Mr  Moore  comments  on  this  letter  thus  :  — - 

*  In  the  determination  here  expressed,  as  politic  as  it  is  manly , 
not  only  to  persevere,  in  spite  of  disgust  and  difficulty,  towards  the  ob- 
ject be  had  in  view,  but  even  to  assume  an  air  of  confidence  in  his  cause 
when  most  hopeless  of  it,  we  have  a  feature  of  his  character  disclosed 
to  us  which,  more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  tended  to  qualify  him  for 
the  enterprise  to  which,  fatally  for  himself,  he  devoted  the  latter  years 
of  bis  Ufe.  In  a  struggle  like  that,  of  which  the  chances  were  so  un- 
certain, and  where  some  of  the  instruments  necessary  to  success  were 
80  little  congenial  to  his  nature,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  painfully 
often  he  must  have  had  to  summon  up  the  self-command  here  describedy 
to  enable  him  to  hide  from  those  embarked  with  him  his  own  hopelei»- 
ness  and  disgust.'  — vol.  i,  pp.  61,  62. 

Lord  Edward,  in  abetter  writtten,  soon  afler  he  entered  th6 
army,  to  his  father-in-law,  Mr  Ogilvie,  said  it  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  find  that  their  sentiments  were  so  perfectly  in  accord; 
*  but  indeed,  whatever  mine  are,'  he  added,  ^  as  well  as  anything 
I  have  ever  acquired,  are  mostly  owing  to  your  aflection  for  me, 
both  in  forming  my  principles  and  helping  my  understanding.' 
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Whatever  may  have  been  his  obligations  to  Mr  Ogilvie  on  the 
score  of  moral,  political,  and  religious  instruction,  that  gentleman 
had  evidently  obtained  his  affections  by  an  uniform  course  of  kind- 
ness. His  was  indeed  an  affectionate  as  well  as  an  ardent  temper. 
Writing  at  this  time  to  his  mother,  who  was  then  at  Nice,  he 
says,— 

^  You  cannot  think  how  I  feel  to  want  you  here.  I  <iined  and  slept 
at  Frescati  the  other  day,  Ogilvie  and  I  Ute-h-Uie,  We  talked  a  great 
deal  of  yoa.  Though  the  place  makes  me  melancholy,  yet  it  gives  one 
pleasant  feelings.  To  be  sure,  the  going  to  bed  without  wishing  you  m 
good-night ;  the  coming  down  in  a  morning,  and  not  seeing  you  ;  the 
sauntering  about  in  the  fine  sunshine,  looking  at  your  Sowers  and 
flhrabs  without  you  to  lean  upon  one,  was  all  very  bad  indeed.  In  set- 
tling my  journey  there,  that  evening,  I  determined  to  see  you  in  my  way, 
supposing  you  were  even  a  thousand  miles  out  of  it ;  and  now  coolly,  if 

I  can  afibrd  it,  I  certainly  will You  are,  afler  all,  wbst 

I  love  best  in  the  world.  I  always  return  to  you,  and  find  it  is  the  onfy 
love  I  do  not  deceive  myself  in.  I  love  you  more  than  1  think  I  do,  — 
but  I  will  not  give  way  to  such  thoughts,  for  it  always  make  me  grave. 
I  really  made  myself  miserable  for  two  days  since  I  left  you,  by  this  soft 
of  reflections;  and,  in  thinking  over  with  myself  what  misfortunes  I  c^uid 
bear,  I  found  there  was  one  I  could  not;  —  but  God  bless  you.' — voL 
i,  pp.  62,  63. 

One  of  his  projects  was  to  rejoin  his  mother  at  Nice,  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  released  from  parliament ;  this  however,  he  laid 
aside  for  a  wider  and  more  instructive  tour,  and  sailed  for  Gib- 
raltar,—  a  place  which  no  traveller  has  described  in  a  more  lively 
manner.  From  thence  he  went  to  Lisbon,  and  then  through  fSfeU 
part  of  Spain.  On  his  return  to  England,  a  second  attachment 
which  he  had  formed,  and  with  apparent  probability  of  success, 
was  unexpectedly  disappointed,  and  the  father  of  the  young  ladjr 
forbade  him  his  house.  As  the  likeliest  means  of  recovering  his 
spirits,  Lord  Edward  joined  his  regiment  (the  54th)  at  St  John's, 
in  New  Brunswick.  Captain  Head  did  not  enjoy  the  forest  scenery 
of  British  America  with  keener  relish,  nor  describe  it  more  plea- 
santly.    He  complained  of  nothing  but  the  musquiios, 

*  I  came  by  a  settlement  along  one  of  the  rivers,  which  was  dl  the 
work  of  one  pair  ;  the  old  man  was  seventy-two,  the  old  lady  seventy  ; 
they  had  been  there  thirty  years  ;  they  came  there  with  one  cow,  three 
children,  and  one  servant ;  there  was  not  a  hving  being  witran  sixi^ 
■nfes  of  them.  The  first  year  they  lived  mostly  on  miJk  and  maraii 
leaves  ;  the  second  year  they  contrived  to  purchase  a  bull,  by  the  pre- 
face of  their  moose  skins  and  fish :  firom  this  time  they  got  on  veiy 
weU;  and  there  are  now  five  sons  and  a  daughter  aU  settled  >n  dit- 
ftpsat  &raw  along  the  river  for  the  space  of  twenty  mUes,  and  all  Ixnag 
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comfiNTtably  and  at  ease.  The  old  pair  live  alone  in  the  little  log  cabin 
they  first  settled  in,  two  miles  from  any  of  their  children  ;  their  little  epcA 
of  ground  is  cultivated  by  these  children,  and  they  are  supplied  with  bo 
much  butter,  grain,  meat,  &c,  from  each  child,  according  to  the  share  he 
got  of  the  land  ;  so  that  the  old  folks  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  mind 
their  house,  which  is  a  kind  of  inn  they  keep,  more  for  the  sake  of  the 
company  of  the  few  travellers  there  are,  than  for  gain. 

^  I  was  obliffed  to  stay  a  day  with  the  old  people  on  account  of  tlie 
tides,  which  did  not  answer  for  going  up  the  river  till  next  morning  ;  it 
was.  I  think,  as  odd,  and  as  pleasant  a  day  (in  its  way)  as  ever  I  passed. 
I  wish  I  could  describe  it  to  you,  but  I  cannot,  you  must  only  help  it  out 
with  your  own  imagination.  Conceive,  dearest  mother,  arriving  about 
twelve  o'clock  in  a  hot  day,  at  a  little  cabin  upon  the  side  of  a  rapid  river, 
the  banks  all  covered  with  woods,  not  a  house  in  sight  — and  there  find- 
ing  a  little  old  clean  tidy  woman  spinning,  with  an  old  man  of  the  same 
appearance  weeding  salad.  We  had  come  for  ten  miles  up  the  rivo: 
without  seeing  anything  but  woods.  The  old  pair,  on  our  arrival,  got 
as  active  as  if  only  five-and-twenty,  the  gentleman  getting  wood  and  wa- 
ter, the  lady  frying  bacon  and  eggs,  both  talking  a  great  deal,  telling 
their  story,  as  I  mentioned  beforeTnow  they  had  been  there  thirty  years, 
and  how  their  children  were  settled,  and  when  cither's  back  was  turned 
remarking  how  old  the  other  had  grown  ;  at  the  same  time  all  kind- 
ness, cheerfulness,  and  love  to  each  other. 

^  The  contrast  of  all  this,  which  had  passed  during  the  day,  with  the 
quietness  of  the  evening,  when  the  spirits  of  the  old  people  had  a  little 
subsided,  and  began  to  wear  off  with  the  day,  and  with  the  fatigue  of 
their  little  work,  —  sitting  quietly  at  their  door,  on  the  same  spot  they 
had  lived  in  thirty  years  together,  the  contented  thouffhtfblness  of 
their  countenances,  which  was  increased  by  then*  age  and  the  soHtaij 
life  they  had  led,  the  wiW  quietness  of  the  place,  not  a  livinc  cieatiire 
or  habitation  to  be  seen,  and  me,  Tony,  and  our  guide  fluting  with 
them,  all  on  one  log.  The  difference  of  the  scene  I  had  lefl, — the 
immense  way  I  had  to  get  from  this  little  comer  of  the  world,  to  see 
any  thing  I  loved,— the  difference  of  the  life  I  should  lead  from  that 
of  this  old  pair,  perhaps  at  their  age  discontented,  disappointed,  and 
miserable,  wishing  for  Jpower,  &c,  &c,  —  my  dearest  mother,  if  it  was 
not  for  you,  I  believe  I  never  should  go  home,  at  least  I  thought  so  at 
that  moment' —  pp.  78,  83. 

'  I  know  Ogilvie  says  I  ought  to  have  been  a  savage,  and  if  it  were 
not  that  the  people  I  love  and  wish  to  live  with,  are  civilized  people,  and 
hke  houses,  &c,  &c,  I  really  would  join  the  savages  ;  and,  leaving  all 
our  fictitious,  ridiculous  wants,  be  what  nature  intended  we  sboukl  be. 
Savages  have  all  the  real  happiness  of  life,  without  any  of  those  incoo- 
▼eniences,  or  ridiculous  obstacles  to  it,  which  custom  has  introduced 
anwM  us.  They  enjoy  the  love  and  company  of  their  wives,  relations, 
ooafriends,  without  any  interference  of  interests  or  ambition  to  separate 
mem.     To  bring  things  home  to  oneself,  if  toe  had  been  Indiana,  instead 
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of  its  being  my  duty  to  be  separated  from  all  of  you,  it  would,  on  the 
contrary,  be  my  duty  to  be  with  you,  to  make  you  comfortable,  and  to 
hunt  and  fish  for  you  :  instead  of  Lord  *  *'s  being  violent  against  let- 
ting me  marry  G  *  *,  he  would  be  glad  to  give  her  to  me,  that  I  might 
maintain  and  teed  her.  There  would  be  then  no  cases  of  looking  forward  to 
the  fortune  for  children,  —  of  thinking  how  you  are  to  live:  no  separations 
in  faouUes,  one  in  Ireland,  one  in  £ngland  :  no  devilish  politics,  no  fash- 
ions, customs,  duties,  or  appearances  to  the  world,  to  interfere  with  one's 
happiness.  Instead  of  being  served  and  supported  by  servants,  every- 
thing here  is  done  by  one's  relations  —  by  the  people  one  loves  ;  and  the 
mutual  obligations  you  must  be  under  increase  your  love  for  each  other. 
To  be  sure,  the  poor  ladies  are  obliged  to  cut  a  little  wood  and  bring  a 
little  water.  Now  the  dear  Giss  and  Mimi,  instead  of  being  with  Mrs 
Lynch,  would  be  carrying  wood  and  fetching  water,  while  ladies  Lucy 
and  Sophia  were  cooking  or  drying  fish.  As  for  you,  dear  mother,  you 
would  be  smoking  your  pipe.  Ogiivie  and  us  boys,  afler  having  brought 
in  our  game,  would  be  lying  about  the  fire,  while  our  squaws  were  help- 
ing the  ladies  to  cook,  or  taking  care  of  our  papouses  :  all  this  in  a  fine 
wood,  beside  some  beautiful  lake,  which  when  you  were  tired  of,  you 
would  in  ten  minutes,  without  any  baggage,  get  into  your  canoes  and  off 
with  you  elsewhere.' —  pp.  91,  92. 

These  are  characteristic  letters ;  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
biographer  comments  on  them  b  not  less  so.  Mr  Moore  traces 
the  origin  of  Lord  Edward's  republican  notions  to  bis  residence  in 
New  Brunswick.  The  natural  simplicity  and  independence  of 
his  character  might  itself  have  inclined  him,  be  thinks,  towards 
those  equalizing  doctrines  which  aim  at  levelling  the  artificial  dis- 
tinctions of  society. 

^  Disappointment  in  —  what,  to  youth,  is  everything  —  the  first  strong 
affection  of  the  heart,  had  given  a  check  to  that  flow  of  spirits  which 
had  before  borne  him  so  buoyantly  along  ;  while  his  abstraction  from 
society  left  him  more  leisure  to  look  inquiringly  into  his  own  mind,  and 
there  gather  those  thoughts  that  are  ever  the  fruit  of  long  solitude  and 
Badness.  The  repulse  which  his  suit  had  met  with  from  the  father  of  his 
fair  relative  had,  for  its  chief  grounds,  he  knew,  the  inadequacy  of  his 
own  means  and  prospects  to  the  support  of  a  wife  and  family  in  that  style 
of  elegant  competence  to  which  the  station  of  the  young  lady  herself  had 
hitherto  accustomed  her  ;  and'  the  view,  therefore,  he  had  been  disposed 
naturally  to  take  of  the  pomps  and  luxuries  of  high  life,  as  standing  in  the 
way  of  all  simple  and  real  happiness,  was  thus  but  too  painfully  borne  out 
hj  his  own  bitter  experience  of  their  influence.         .... 

'  The  conclusion  drawn  by  Lord  Edward  in  favour  of  savage  life, 
from  the  premises  thus,  half  truly,  half  fancifully,  assumed  by  him,  — 
much  of  the  colouring  which  he  gave  to  the  picture  being  itself  bor- 
rowed from  civilization,  —  had  been  already,  it  is  well  known,  arrived 
Bt,  through  all  the  mazes  of  ingenious  reasoning,  by  Rousseau ;  and 
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it  IB  not  a  little  curious  to  observe  how  to  the  very  same  paradox  which 
(he  philosopher  adopted  ia  the  mere  spirit  of  defiance  and  vanity,  a  heart 
overflowing  with  affection  and  disappointment  conducted  the  young  lover. 
Nor  is  Rousseau  the  only  authority  by  which  Lord  Edward  is  kept  in 
countenance  in  this  opinion.  From  a  far  graver  and  more  authentic 
aource  we  find  the  same  startling  notion  promulgated.  The  philosopher 
and  statesman,  Jefferson,  who,  from  being  brought  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Indian  communities,  had  the  best  means  of  forming  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  interior  of  savage  life,  declares  himself  convinced  *'  that 
such  societies  (as  the  Indians),  which  live  without  government,  enjoy,  in 
their  general  mass,  an  infinitely  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  those 
who  live  under  the  European  governments  ;"  and  in  another  place,  after 
discussing  the  merits  of  various  forms  of  polity,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  that  it  is  a  problem  not  clear  ii\  his  mind  that  the  condition  of 
the  Indians,  without  any  government,  is  not  yet  the  best  of  all.  Thus, 
where  the  American  president  ended  his  course  of  political  speculation^ 
Lord  Edward  began,  —  adopting  his  opinions,  not  like  Jefferson,  afler 
long  and  fastidious  inquiry,  but  through  the  medium  of  a  susceptible  and 
wounded  heart,  nor  having  a  tliought  of  applying  the  principle  of  equality 
implied  in  them  to  any  other  relations  or  institutions  of  society  than  those 
an  which  his  feelings  were,  at  the  moment,  interested.  This  romance, 
indeed,  of  savage  happiness  was,  in  him,  but  one  of  the  various  forma 
which  the  passion  now  predominant  over  all  his  thoughts  assumed.  But 
the  principle,  thus  admitted,  retained  its  footing  in  his  mind  after  the  re- 
veries through  which  it  had  first  found  its  way  thither  had  vanished  ;  and 
tiiough  it  wa^  some  time  before  politics,  —  beyond  the  range,  at  least,  of 
mere  party  tactics,  — began  to  claim  his  attention,  aU  he  had  meditated 
ead  fett  among  the  solitudes  of  Nova  Scotia  could  not  fail  to  render  hia 
mind  a  more  ready  recipient  for  such  doctrines  as  he  found  prevalent  on 
his  return  to  Europe  ;  —  doctrines  which,  in  their  pure  and  genuine  form, 
contained  all  the  spirit,  without  the  extravagance,  of  his  own  solitary 
dreams,  and  while  they  would  leave  man  in  full  possession  of  those 
blessings  of  civilization  he  had  acquired,  but  sought  to  restore  to  him 
eome  of  those  natural  rights  of  equality  and  freedom  which  he  had  lost.'  — 
vol.  i,  pp.  98-103. 

To  make  any  observations  upon  this  passage  here  would  inter- 
rupt the  view  of  what  was  the  wisest,  if  not  the  happiest  part  of 
Lord  Edward's  life.  At  present  wp  shall  only  express  a  wish  that 
Mr  Moore  had  weeded  his  opinions  as  carefully  as  he  has  weeded 
bis  style,  —  this  book  might  then  have  been  as  useful  in  its  ten- 
dency as  it  is  delightful  in  its  better  parts. 

'  The  celebrated  Mr  William  Cobbett,'  as  Mr  Moore,  in  a 
manner  which  seems  intended  to  be  complimentary,  speaks  of  one 
who,  if  not  the  most  rancorous  revolutionary  writer  of  the  day, 
is  at  least  the  most  notorious  for  his  undisguised  malignity,  —  *  the 
celebrated  Mr  William  Cobbett,  who  had  even  then,^  it  is  said. 
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'  made  himself  distinguished  by  the  vigour  of  his  talents/  was  ser- 
jeant-major  of  the  54th  at  this  time^  and  got  his  discharge  from 
the  army  by  Lord  Edward's  kindness  ;  he  speaks  of  him  as  a  *  most 
humane  and  excellent  man,  and  the  only  really  honest  officer  he 
ever  knew  in  the  army  :'  the  praise  may  be  believed,  notwithstand- 
ing the  calumny  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  Lord  Edward 
was  at  this  time  a  very  amiable  man,  — probably  a  most  humane 
one,  and  with  qualities  which  might  have  rendered  him  an  excel-* 
lent  one,  if  they  had  not  afterwards  been  fatally  perverted.  It  is 
but  justice  to  exhibit  the  amiable  part  of  his  character,  in  its  best 
light,  before  that  fatal  perversion  must  be  traced  in  its  causes  and 
its  consequences.  This  may  best  be  done  in  extracts  from  bis 
letters :  — 

'  YoQ  may  guess  how  eager  I  am  to  try  if  I  like  the  woods  in  winter 
m  weU  as  in  summer.  I  beueve  I  shall  never  again  be  prevailed  on  to 
five  in  a  house.  I  long  to  teac)f  you  all  how  to  make  a  good  spruce  bed. 
Three  of  the  coldest  nights  we  have  had  yet,  I  slept  in  the  woods  with 
only  one  blanket,  and  was  just  as  comfortable  as  in  a  room.     It  was  in  m 

Ky  with  (General  Carleton  ;  we  went  about  twenty  miles  Grota  this  to 
[  at  a  fine  tract  of  land  that  had  been  passed  over  in  winter.  Yoo 
may  guess  how  I  enjoyed  this  expedition,  being  where,  in  all  probability, 
there  had  never  been  but  one  person  before  ;  we  struck  the  land  the  first 
mglit  and  ky  there  ;  we  spent  three  days  afterwards  in  going  over  it.  U 
will  he  now  soon  settled.  I  cannot  describe  all  the  feelings  one  has  in 
these  e.xcur8ions,  when  one  wakens,  —  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  in  a  fine  open  forest,  all  your  companions  snoring  about  you,  the 
moon  shining  through  the  trees,  the  burning  of  the  fire,  —  in  short,  every<»> 
thing  strikes  you.  Dearest,  dearest  mc^er,  how  I  have  thought  of 
yoa  at  those  times,  and  of  all  at  dear  Frescati !  and  afier  bekiff  tired 
of  thinking,  lying  down  like  a  dog,  and  falling  asleep  till  day-break ; 
then  getting  up,  no  dressing,  or  clothing,  or  trouble,  but  just  siving  one^ 
self  a  shake,  and  away  to  the  spring  to  wash  one's  face.  I  have  had 
two  parties  with  the  savages,  which  are  still  pleasanter, — you  may  guess 
the  reason  —  there  are  dea  damesy  who  are  the  most  comical  creatures  in 
the  world.'  — p.  117-119. 

*  I  really  do  think  there  is  no  luxury  equal  to  that  of  lyiftg  befbr* 
a  good  fire  on  a  good  spruce  bed,  after  a  good  suppet  and  a  hai^ 
moose  chase  in  a  fine  clear  fit)6ty  moonlight  starry  night.  BttI  t6 
enter  in  the  spirit  of  this,  you  must  understand  what  a  moose  chase 
is  :  the  man  bimadf  runs  the  moose  down  by  pursuing  i^  track.  Your 
succesB  in  killing  depends  on  the  number  of  people  yo«  have  to 
pursue  and  relieve  one  another  in  ffoing  first  (whieh  is  the  foiiguing 
part  of  snow-shoeing),  and  on  the  depth  and  hardness  of  the  snow^ 
fcr  when  the  snow  is  hard,  and  has  a  crust,  the  meose  cwinotget  oi^ 
as  it  cuts  his  legs,  and  then  he  stops  to  make  battle.  But  wheb  the 
aoow  is  soft,  though  it  be  above  his  beHy,  he  will  go  on,  thtee,  fout, 
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or  five  days,  for  then  the  man  cannot  get  on  so  fast,  as  the  snow  is 
heavy,  and  he  only  gets  his  game  by  perseverance,  — an  Indian  never 
gives  him  up. 

'  We  had  a  fine  chase  after  one,  and  ran  him  down  in  a  day  and  a 
half,  though  the  snow  was  very  soft;  but  it  was  so  deep  the  animal 
was  up  to  his  belly  every  step.  We  started  him  about  twelve  o'clock 
one  day,  left  our  baggage,  took  three  days'  bread,  two  days'  pork,  our 
axe  and  fireworks,  and  pursued.  He  beat  us  at  first  all  to  nothing  ; 
towards  evening  we  had  a  sight  of  him,  but  he  beat  us  again:  we  ea- 
camped  that  night,  ate  our  bit  of  pork,  and  gave  chase  again  as  soon  as 
we  could  see  the  track  in  the  morning.  In  about  an  hour  we  roused 
the  fellow  again,  and  ofi*  he  set,  fresh  to  all  appearance  as  ever  ;  but  in 
about  two  hours  after  we  perceived  his  steps  grew  shorter,  and  some 
time  after  we  got  sight.  He  still,  however,  beat  us  ;  but  at  last  we  evi- 
dently perceived  he  began  to  tire  ;  we  saw  he  began  to  turn  oftener  ;  we 
got  accordingly  courage,  and  pursued  faster,  and  at  last,  for  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  in  fine  open  wood,  pursued  him  all  the  way  in  sight,  and 
came  within  shot ;  —  he  stopped,  but  in  vain,  poor  animal. 

^  I  cannot  help  being  sorry  now  for  the  poor  creature,  —  and  was 
then.  At  first  it  was  charming,  but  as  soon  as  we  had  him  in  our 
power,  it  was  melancholy ;  however,  it  was  soon  over,  and  it  was  no 
pain  to  him.  If  it  was  not  for  thb  last  part,  it  would  be  a  delighlfiil 
amusement.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though,  that  in  a  few  hours  the  good 
passion  wore  off*,  and  the  animal  one  predominated.  I  enjoyed  moot 
neartily  the  eating  him  and  cooking  him  :  in  short,  I  forgot  the  animal, 
and  only  thought  of  my  hunger  and  fatigue.  We  are  beasts,  dearest 
mother,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it.'  —  p.  128-131. 

^  Ten  thousand  million  blessings  attend  you  all,  dearest,  dearest  mo- 
ther. I  will  see  you  soon,  —  what  happiness  !  It  has  been  a  long  year, 
but  I  did  all  I  could  to  shorten  it.  I  wish  I  was  in  the  woods,  tired  and 
sleepy,  I  should  soon  foi^ot  you  all.  Love  to  dear  aunt  Louisa.  When 
I  end  a  letter,  the  thoughts  of  you  all  come  so  thick  upon  me,  I  don't 
know  which  to  speak  to,  —  so,  in  a  lump,  God  bless  you,  men,  wom^i, 
and  children.     I  am  going  foolish.'  —  p.  133. 

Lord  Edward,  when  he  had  determined  upon  returning  to  Eu- 
rope, travelled  straight  across  the  country  from  Fredericks-town 
to  Quebec,  *  entirely  through  uninhabited  woods,  morasses,  and 
mountains,  a  route,  it  is  said,  never  before  attempted  even  by  the 
Indians.'  He  accomplished  the  journey,  which  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  miles,  in  twenty-six  days ;  and  a  most  useless  map 
of  it  has  been  engraved  for  this  work.  FVom  Quebec  he  went  to  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  and  to  Detroit,  where  he  was  formally  adopted  into 
the  Bear  Tribe  by  the  name  of  Eghnidal.  From  thence  he  made 
his  way  to  the  Ohio ;  down  that  river  to  the  Mississippi,  and  so  to 
New  Orleans.  The  consideration  that  in  this  journey  he  should 
see  a  country  which  must  soon  be  a  scene  of  action,  and  in  which, 
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▼ety  psobably,  he  ini|ht  himself  be  employed,  spurred  hun  on, 
he  said,  to  undertake  it  — 

^  When  I  am  not  happy,  I  must  either  be  soldiering  (he  adds),  or  pre- 
pamg  to  be  asohher,  —  which  is  what  I  think  I  am  doing  in  this  journey; 
— fir  $iay  qvkiy  JbeUeoey  I  cannot  Why  did  you  give  me  either  such 
a  head  or  such  a  heart  ?  —  (It  is  to  his  mother  that  he  writes.)  —  I  have 
BOW  but  one  month  more  of  hard  work  to  gain  the  Missisuppi,  and  then 
I  ehaU  set  on  easily.  1  have  got  a  canoe,  with  five  men.  Except  Indian 
com  and  grease,  we  depend  entirely  on  chance  for  eveiything  else.  You 
cannot  conceive  how  pleasant  this  way  of  travelling  is :  it  is  a  hunting 
or  shooting  party  the  whole  way.  I  find  I  can  live  very  well  on  Indian 
com  and  grease  :  it  sounds  bad,  but  it  is  not  so  :  I  ate  nothing  else  for 
Ibur  days  coming  here.  Few  people  know  how  little  is  necessary  to  live. 
What  is  called  and  thought  hardship  is  nothing  :  one  unhappy  feeling  is 
wOfBO  tluHi  a  thousand  years  of  it.'  — vol.  i,  p.  150. 

He  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in  December,  1789,  and  endea- 
voured to  obtain  permission  there  for  going  to  the  Havannah 
or  Mexico.  The  Spanish  governor  could  not  give  leave  himself, 
but  wrote  to  ask  it,  and  it  was  refused.  Here  he  found  letters 
firom  home,  informing  him  that  the  lady  for  whom  he  had  che- 
rished an  undiminished  affection  was  married.  That  he  thought 
himself  ill-treated  appears  by  a  passage  which  he  quoted  from 
Don  Quixote,  which  is  grossly  misprinted  in  Mr  Moore's  book  : 
and  his  biographer  thinks  it  may  be  doubted,  whether,  ^  had  it  not 
been  for  his  mother,  whose  existence  he  knew  was  locked  up  in 
his,  he  would  ever  again  have  returned  to  England.'  He  himself, 
however,  says  only,  that  he  believed  he  should  not  have  returned 
for  some  time  had  it  not  been  for  that  consideration.  He  thought 
of  nothing  now,  he  said,  but  being  a  eood  soldier  :  *  the  voyage  had 
done  him  a  great  deal  of  good.  He  had  viewed  human  nature 
under  almost  all  its  forms,  everywhere  it  was  the  same.  But  the 
wilder  it  was,  the  more  virtuous.'  With  how  little  penetration, 
and  how  little  knowledge  must  he  have  observed  it,  who  could 
come  to  this  conclusion ! 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  one  of  his  first  visits  was  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond :  war  with  Spain  was  apprehended  at  that  time,  and 
as  he  was  just  come  firom  the  Spanish  colony  of  Louisiana,  the 
information  which  he  had  collected  there  was  listened  to  with  pe- 
culiar interest  by  a  British  minister.  The  refijsal,  therefore,  which 
the  reader  may  perhaps  have  regarded  as  an  act  of  characteristic 
illiberajity  in  tne  Spanish  government,  is  thus  justified,  and  still  fur- 
ther by  the  fact,  that  Lord  Edward,  while  at  Cadiz,  had  drawn  plans 
of  the  fortifications  there.  It  is  hard  upon  inoffensire  travellers  to 
be  treated  with  suspicion  and  rigour ;  but  while  there  are  travellers 
who,  during  peace,  search  foreign  countries  with  a  military  eye, 
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and  spy  out  their  weakness  and  their  strength  with  a  view  to  fu- 
ture war,  zovernmeDts  are  less  to  be  censured  for  the  precautions 
which  subject  them  to  be  charged  with  illiberality,  than  individuals 
for  rendering  such  precautions  needful.  The  knowledge  which 
Lord  Edward  had  thus  obtained  seemed  to  his  uncle  of  such 
importance,  —  an  expedition  against  Cadiz  being  at  that  time  in 
contemplation,  —  that  he  wished  him  to  meet  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr 
Dundas  that  evening ;  and,  according  to  Moore's  information, 
they  offered  immediately  to  promote  him  by  brevet,  and  give 
him  the  command  of  the  expedition.  The  offer  was  readily  ac- 
cepted, and  the  Duke  told  him  at  parting,  that  he  should  on  the 
following  day  report  what  had  been  agreed  upon  to  the  king,  and 
hoped  he  might  also  add  that  his  nephew  was  no  longer  in  oppo- 
sition. Lord  Edward  answered,  that  it  was  his  determination  to 
devote  himself  exclusively  to  bis  profession,  and  he  could  there- 
fore, without  any  difficulty,  promise  not  to  appear  in  opposition 
to  the  government.  On  the  morrow,  however,  he  learned  from 
his  mother  that,  notwithstanding  her  earnest  remonstrances,  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  had  before  his  arrival,  returned 
him  for  the  county  of  Kildare.  ^  Finding  his  position  thus  altered, 
be  lost  no  time  in  apprizing  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who,  on 
learning  the  new  views  of  the  subject  which  this  discovery  had 
occasioned,  expressed  strong  displeasure  against  his  nephew,  and 
accused  him  of  breaking  his  word  with  the  king ;  adding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  neither  this  proffered  appointment,  nor  any  other 
favour  from  ministers,  was  to  be  expected  by  him,  if  he  did  not 
•detach  himself  from  the  opposition  and  give  his  vote  to  govern- 
ment. This  Lord  Edward,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  promptly 
refused,'  and  they  parted,  it  is  said,  with  an  angry  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  uncle. 

It  may  be  observed  on  this  statement  of  Mr  Moore,  that  if 
an  expedition  against  Cadiz  was  really  intended,  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  the  command  should  have  been  entrusted  to  so 

Joung  an  officer,  who  was  only  a  major  when  the  ofier  is  said  to 
ave  been  made  to  him.  Further,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
statement  is  by  no  means  honourable  to  Lord  Edward.  The  pro- 
mise to  his  uncle  was  his  own  act  and  deed  ;  whereas,  having  beea 
relumed  for  the  county  of  Kildare  without  his  knowledge,  he  was 
by  no  means  bound  to  accept  the  seat.  In  the  one  case  he  had 
bound  himself,  in  the  other  he  was  free.  And  here  it  should  be 
stated  what  Lord  Edward's  views  of  his  brother's  politics  had 
been.  The  Duke  of  Leinster,  havine  till  that  time  been  in  oppo- 
sition, accepted  office  in  1788,  under  the  Marcjuis  of  Buck- 
ingham's administration.  Mr  Moore,  having  given  what  he 
afterwards  felt  to  be  *  somewhat  too  strong  a  character'  to  this 
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secession  from  the  whigs,  says,  in  a  note  to  the  Appendix,  that  the 
general  leaning  of  his  own  party  in  the  same  direction  took  from 
the  Duke's  conduct,  on  that  occasion,  ^  all  that  in  the  remotest 
degree  deserves  the  name  of  apostasy.'  Lord  Edward  had  been 
educated  as  a  whig  ;  and  expressed  himself  strongly  upon  this  sul> 
ject  in  his  letters  from  New  Brunswick^  It  was  one  reason  the 
more  why  he  was  inclined  to  rejoice  that  he  had  left  Europe:  -^ 
^  After  the  part  dear  Leinster  has  acted  (says  he),  I  should  have  been 
aahamed  to  show  my  fiice  in  Ireland.  The  fact  of  being  ashamed  of  the 
actions  of  one  we  love  is  dreadful;  and  I  certainly,  this  winter,  would  not 
have  supported  him,  though  I  would  not  oppose  him:  he  would  hate  been 
angry,  and  there  would  have  been  a  coolness,  which  would  have  vexed 
me  very  much.  I  have  had  many  quiet,  serious  hours  here  to  think 
about  what  he  has  done,  and  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  it  by  any  argu- 
ment. His  conduct,  both  to  the  public  and  individuals,  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  have  been.  In  short,  my  dear  mother,  it  hurts  me  very  much, 
though  I  do  all  I  can  to  get  the  better  of  it;  I  know  it  is  weakness  ana 
My,  but  then  the  action  is  done  —  shame  is  incurred.' 

Knowing  the  temper  of  his  nephew,  and  earnestly  wishing  to 
keep  him  from  engaging  in  opposition,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
wrote  to  htm  a  letter  of  affectionate  remonstrance.  Upon  this, 
Lord  Edward  wrote  to  his  mother— 

'  I  have  got  a  letter  from  uncle  Richmond,  which  was  as  kind  as  poa- 
cabie;  everything  he  does  only  makes  one  love  him  the  more.  He  says, 
in  his  letter,  that,  as  Leinster  is  come  over  completely  to  government,  he 
can  see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  now  act  with  my  brolher  and  uncle. 
In  my  answer  I  have  agreed  with  him,  and  said  that  1  certainly  shall:  be- 
cause, upon  consideration,  though  I  think  Leinster  wrong,  and  told  him 
«o  beforehand,  yet  as  he  has  taken  that  part,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to 
aupport  him — we  being  certainly  his  members,  and  brought  in  by  him 
with  an  idea  that  he  might  depend  upon  our  always  acting  with  him. 

<  With  all  this,  however,  I  am  determined  not  to  take  lieutenant- cdonel- 
cy,  or  anything  eke.  I  wish  my  actions  not  to  be  biassed  by  any  such 
motive;  but  that  I  may  feel  I  am  only  acting  in  this  manner,  because  I 
think  it  right.  Besides,  by  my  taking  nothing,  Leinster  can  the  more 
easily  provide  for  his  friends,  some  of  whom  he  is  bound  in  honour  to 
make  provision  for.  I  have  written  to  uncle  Richmond  to  this  same  pur- 
pose, telling  how  I  meant  to  act,  and  how  I  felt,  and  therefore  trust 
ne  win  not  persist  in  trying  to  get  me  a  lieut. -colonelcy.  I  am  content 
as  I  am;  — 1  am  not  ambitious  to  get  on.  I  like  the  service  for  its  own 
sake,  whether  major,  lieut. -colonel,  or  general,  it  is  the  same  to  me. 
High  rank  in  it  I  do  not  aspire  to;  if  I  am  found  fit  for  command,  I  shafl 
||et  it;  if  I  am  not,  God  knows,  I  am  better  without  it.  The  sole  ambi- 
tion  I  have  is  to  be  deserving:  to  deserve  a  reward  is  to  me  for  pleaaanter 
than  to  obtain  it.    I  am  afiiaid  you  will  all  say  I  am  foolish  about  this; 
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hoi  as  it  is  a  folly  that  hurts  nobodj,  it  may  have  its  fling.  I  will  net, 
however,  trouble  you  any  more  about  all  this  hanged  stuff,  ior  I  am  tired 
of  thinking  of  it*  —  vol.  i,  p.  1 16-117. 

Mr  Moore  observes  upon  this,  that  ^  considering  how  lax  were 
the  notions  prevalent  at  that  period,  among  Irishmen  of  both  par- 
ties, on  the  subjects  of  patronage  and  jobbing,  this  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Edward  of  the  fondest  object  of  his  and^iticui,  mili- 
tary promotion,  to  a  feeling  which  he  well  knew  all  connected 
with  him  would  consider  foolishly  punctilious,  required  no  ordi- 
luury  effort  of  character.'  But  after  Lord  Edward  hud  ^yidded 
thus  to  family  feelings,'  and  declared  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
bis  determination  of  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  his  professioB, 
that  so  sudden  a  change  should  have  been  produced  in  his  inten- 
tions, by  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  having  been  returned  to  the 
Irish  Parliament  during  his  absence,  and  contrary  to  his  mother's 
earnest  remonstrances,  seems  unaccountable :  such  a  change  could 
hardly  have  taken  place,  unless  he  had  fallen  in  with  evil  advisers, 
during  the  interval  of  four  and  twenty  hours. 

Bemg  unemployed  in  his  profession.  Lord  Edward  was  now,  io 
the  words  of  his  biographer,  left  ^  free  to  extend  his  syioipatbies  to 
the  concerns  of  others.  Being  neither  pledged  to  a  certain  set  of 
opinions  by  virtue  of  any  office,  nor  under  that  fear  of  change 
which  high  station  and  wealth  engender,  he  could  now  give  wav 
withqut  reserve  to  his  judgment  and  feelings  ;  and  take  part  wiih 
the  oppressed  and  against  the  oppressor,  to  the  full  length  that  his 
own  natural  sense  of  justice  and  benevolence  dictated.'  During 
the  next  two  years  his  time  was  past  partly  in  Dublin,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  House  of  Commons,  but  chiefly  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  same  roof  with  his  mother  and  sisters.  To  Lon- 
don, indeed,  says  his  biographer,  '  all  his  desires  now  called  him  ; 
not  only  from  the  delight  he  always  felt  in  the  converse  of  his  own 
family,  but  (com  certain  other  less  legitimate  attractions,  on  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell,  but  to  which  bis  extreme  readiness  to 
love,  and  his  power  of  making  himself  beloved  in  return,  rendered 
him  constantly  liable.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  any  one  possessed,  to 
such  an  engaging  degree,  that  combination  of  manly  ardour  with 
gentleness,  which  is  so  winning  to  most  female  minds.'  Was  it 
then  necessary  for  Mr  Moore  to  touch  upon  this  ?  and  will  he 
suffer  no  frailties  to  be  buried  in  the  grave  ? 

<  Left  thus  open,'  says  the  biographer,  ^  to  the  iniuence  of  all  that 
was  passing  around  him,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  great  events 
now  in  progress  in  France  could  have  appealed  to  few  hearts  more 
thoroughly  prepared,  both  by  nature  and  posidon,  to  go  ttk>tig  wMi 
their  movement.  In  the  society,  too,  whidi  he  now  chiefly  cultiml- 
ed — that  of  Mr  Fox,   Mr  Sheridan,   and  their  many  diwtinguiahed 
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B, — he  fiHiiid  THOSE  POLITICAL  PRINCIPLES,  to  which  he  now,  for 
ftbe  ftnl  tknOy  gave  any  serious  attention,  recommended  at  once  to  his 
reason  and  imagination  by  all  the  splendid  sanctions  with  which 
Renins,  wit,  eloqoeace,  and  the  most  refined  eood-fellowship  could 
mveet  them.  Neither  was  it  to  be  expected,  while  thus  imbibing  the 
full  spirit  of  the  new  doctrines,  that  he  would  attend  much  to  those 
constitutional  guards  and  conditions  with  which  the  Whig  patriots, 
▲T  THAT  TIME,  fenced  round  even  their  boldest  opinions, — partly  fit>m 
m  loDg^ransontted  reverence  for  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  nxA 
partlj,  also,  from  a  prospective  view  to  their  own  attainment  of 
pMrer,  and  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  being  encumbered,  on  enter- 
ing into  office,  by  opinions  which  it  might  not  ^j  be  their  interest,  bat 
Cheir  doty,  to  letract. 

^  From  both  these  wholesome  restraints  on  political  ardour.  Lord 
Edward  was  free;  having  derived,  it  may  be  supposed,  from  his  Irish 
education  in  politics  but  a  smaU  portion  of  respect  for  the  English 
constitution,  and  being  by  nature  too  little  selfish,  even  had  he  any 
ulterior  interests,  to  let  a  thought  of  them  stand  in  the  way  of  the  pre- 
sent generous  impulse.  At  a  later  period,  indeed,  it  is  weD  known 
that  even  Mr  Fox  himself,  impatient  at  ^e  hopelessness  of  all  his 
eflRMta  to  rid  En^and,  by  any  ordinary  means,  of  a  despotism  which 
aEristocratic  alarm  had  brought  upon  her,  found  himself  driven,  in  his 
despair  of  Reform,  so  near  that  edge  where  Revolution  begins,  that 
httd  there  existed,  at  that  time,  in  England,  anything  like  the  same  pre- 
valent sympathy  with  the  new  doctrines  of  demograot  as  responded 
throughout  Ireland,  there  is  no  saying  how  far  short  of  the  daring  aims 
of  Lord  Edward  even  this  great  constitutional  Whig  leader  might,  in 
the  warmth  of  his  generous  zeal,  have  ventured.' — p.  164 — 166. 

Such  of  the  *  Whig  patriots'  of  1790  as  are  still  living,  would  have 
been  little  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  passage  a  few  months 
ago,  whatever  they  may  be  now. 

In  the  autumn  of  1792,  Lord  Edwgrd  went  to  Paris,  ^  unwilling 
to  lose  such  a  spectacle  of  moral  and  political  excitement  as  that 
city  presented' — after  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
September  massacres.  He  set  off  without  communicating  his 
intentions  to  his  mother,  and  the  first  letter  which  she  received 
from  him,  informed  her  that  he  was  lodging  with  his  friend  Paine, 
with  whom  be  breakfasted,  dined,  and  supped,  and  whom  he  Miked 
and  respected  the  more  he  saw  of  him,  for  his  simplicity  of  man- 
ner, his  goodness  of  heart,  and  bis  strength  of  mind.'  As  to  Paris, 
he  couJd  compare  it  to  nothing  but  Rome  in  its  days  of  conquest, 
the  energy  of  the  people  was  beyond  belief.  And  he  desired  her 
to  direct  ^Le  citoyen  Edotiard  Fitzgerald.^  Mr  Moore  admits 
that,  ^from  a  disposition  so  ardent  and  fearless,  discretion  was  the 
last  virtue  to  be  expected ;'  and  that  his  firiends,  therefore,  however 
imioh  they  might  be  alarmed  and  grieved,  could  hardly  have  felt 
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much  surprise,  at  reading  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  had  figured 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  English  in  Faris,  in  honour  of  thfe  suc- 
cess of  the  French  armies.  *  Though  the  festival  was  intended  to 
be  purely  British,  it  was  attended  by  citizens  of  various  countries, 
by  deputies  of  the  Convention,  generals  and  other  officers  of  the 
armies  then  stationed  in  or  visiting  Paris,  J.  H.  Stone  in  the  chair.' 
Sir  Robert  Smith  and  Lord  Edward  renounced  their  titles  at  this 
meeting ;  the  former  proposed  as  a  toast,  *  The  speedy  abolidon 
of  all  hereditary  titles  and  feudal  distinctions ;'  and  among  several 
toasts  proposed  by  these  two  citizens,  was  the  following :  ^  Maj 
Caira,  the  Carmagnole,  and  the  Marselloise  March,  soon  become 
the  favourite  music  of  every  army;  and  may  the  soldier  and  the 
citizen  join  in  the  chorus/  Lord  Edward  was  dismissed  from  the 
service  for  this,  *  without  inquiry,  and  so  far,'  says  Mr  Moore,  'no 
doubt  unjustly  and  oppressively;'  but  Lord  Edward  expected  this, 
and  deserved  it.  Inquiry  was  not  needful  in  a  case  where  the 
offence  was  public,  and  notorious,  and  undeniable. 

There  was  a  want  of  fairness  in  Mr  Fox,  when  he  alluded  to 
this  in  parliament,  and  said,  that  though  there  might  be  good 
grounds  for  the  dismissal,  they  were  unknown  because  they  were 
undeclared  ;  and  the  only  ground  suggested  by  the  public  voice 
was,  that  of  having  subscribed  to  a  fund  for  enabling  the  French 
to  carry  on  the  war.  Mr  Moore,  too,  would  have  shown  more 
fairness,  if  he  had  spoken  in  less  doubtful  terms,  when  he  says  that 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  suspected,  but  he  should  think,  un- 
justly',  of  having  had  some  share  in  this  harsh  measure,  and  being 
actuated  in  it  by  the  resentment  with  which  he  had  parted  from 
bis  nephew,  when  the  latter  made  the  choice  between  a  political 
and  a  military  life.  His  poor  mother  dated  all  his  misfortunes 
from  his  dismissal.  She  said  that  it  made  a  deep  and  indeli- 
ble impression  on  his  mind,  and  that  a  sentence  of  death  would, 
in  comparison,  have  been  an  act  of  mercy  to  a  man  of  his  spirit. 
Yet  she  said,  he  never  would  allow  that  it  had  any  effect  on  his 
conduct.  Who  indeed  can  believe  that  it  had  ?  That  his  mother 
should  seek  to  console  herself  with  such  a  supposition  was  likely, 
and  for  her  own  sake  to  be  wished.  The  causes  of  his  errors  and 
his  guilt  lay  deeper.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  his  dismissal,  he 
was  far  too  happy  to  think  of  it, — too  much  absorbed  in  better 
feelings  then,  and  in  worse  ones  afterwards.  For  during  his  short 
stay  at  Paris,  he  saw  at  one  of  the  theatres,  Pamela,  the  adopted 
daughter*  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  in  somewhat  less  than  a 

*^In  the  marriage  contract  the  bride  was  described  as  CitoHenne  Anne  Caroline 
Bt^hame  Suns,  agU  de  dix-nevfane  environ^  demeurante  d  Paris f  comitfe  sn 
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month ,  be  married  her.  The  marriage  took  place  at  Toamay, 
Citizen  Louis  Philippe  Egalit6  being  one  of  the  witnesses,  and 
his  father  Philippe  Egalit6  another,  —  that  ci-devant  Duke  of  Or- 
leans,  who  from  mixed  motives  of  hatred  and  ambition,  lavished 
his  fortune  in  bringing  on  a  revolution,  by  the  joint  instrumentality 
of  journalists  and  mc^  ;  and  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  height  of 
his  revolutionary  glory,  having  recently  been  chosen  as  a  deputy 
to  the  Convention,  by  the  commune  of  Paris,  as  the  colleague  of 
Marat,  the  two  Robespierres,  Danton,CamilIeDesmoulins,  Manuel, 
Freron,  the  actor  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  the  butcher  Legendre, — 
a  list  comprising  some  of  the  most  execrable  names  that  have  as 
yet  attained  infamy  in  the  course  of  the  French  revolution. 

Lord  Edward  immediately  returned  to  England  with  his  wife  ; 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments  reconciled  his  family  to  the  ill- 
omened  marriage  :  after  remaining  a  few  weeks  with  his  mother, 
he  proceeded  to  Dublin,  —  and  there,  in  Mr  Moore's  words, 
*  plunged  at  once  into  the  political  atmosphere,  himself  more  than 
sufficiently  excited.'  And  here  the  biographer  pauses,  that  he  may 
lay  before  the  reader  his  view  of  Irish  affiurs  for  the  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  preceding,  when  the  people  of  Ireland,  he  says,  ^  first 
learned  the  dangerous  lesson,  that  to  the  fears,  rather  than  the 
justice,  of  their  rulers,  they  must  thenceforward  look  for  either  right 
or  favour.'  He  tells  us  that,  in  1783,  a  convention  of  reformers 
held  their  sittings  in  Dublin  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  and 
assumed  powers  and  functions  co-ordinate  with  those  of  the  two 
acting  branches  of  the  legislature ;  that  there  was  at  that  moment, 
in  full  equipment,  at  Belfast,  a  train  of  artillery,  with  a  consider- 
able supply  of  ammunition,  and  a  large  corps  of  volunteers,  ready 
to  march  to  the  aid  of  that  Convention  if  necessary  ;  and  that  when 
Mr  Flood  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  plan  of  reform 
upon  which  that  Convention  had  agreed,  he  was  dressed  in  the 
volunteers'  uniform,  and  surrounded  by  other  members,  some  of 
whom  were  delegates,  in  the  same  military  array.     *  He  brought  his 

France  $ous  le  nomine  de  Pamela ,  native  de  Fofto  done  V  He  de  Terre-neuve ;  ftlle 
de  Ouillaume  de  Brixey  et  de  Mary  Sims,  Accordios  to  Mr  Moore,  *  it  may  now 
be  8»id,  witbont  scmple,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Genlk  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleaiw. '  On  what  authority  this  aseertion  is  made,  we  know  not  ;  but  we 
know  tbat,  at  the  time  when  Pamela  was  often  talked  of  for  her  extraordinary  beau- 
ty, and  for  what  was  then  thought  her  fortunate  mairiage,  it  was  said  at  Christcharch. 
in  Hampshire,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  a  fancy  to  procure  an  English  child  who 
should  be  bred  up  as  a  companion  for  his  daughters,  and  whose  parents  were  abeo- 
hitely  to  resign  her  ;  thai  a  person,  attached  to  the  British  embassy  at  Paris,  under- 
took to  look  out  for  such  a  child  ;  that,  by  means  of  a  clergyman  connected  with 
Christcfanrcfa.  he  found  out  a  Bristol  woman,  by  name  Sims,  who  was  living  in  that 
little  town  with  an  only  daughter,  her  Ulegitimate  child  ;  and  that,  upon  the  oflbr  be- 
sag  made  to  her  to  part  with  her  child,  under  <;}rcumstances  which  seemed  to  secnre 
to  the  child  a  respectable  station  in  life,  her  poverty  and  her  prudence  consented. 
The  transaction  wa«  well  remembered  in  that  place,  and  the  names  of  all  the  penona 
eoneoned  ia  It 
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motion/  said  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  '  from  the  committee,  red  hot,  into 
the  House  on  the  point  of  a  bayonet ;  and  prefaced  it  by  saying 
there  were  fifty  thousand  men  ready  to  support  it,  and  fifty  thou- 
sand more  if  necessary.'  The  measure,  he  says,  after  a  long  and 
stormy  debate,  maintained  on  both  sides  with  a  spirit  of  defiance 
which  an  eye-witness  described  as  ahnost  terrific,  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  159  to  77. 

Some  remarkable  passages,  which  Mr  Moore  has  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  notice,  occurred  in  that  memorable  debate.     The 
Attorney-General  spoke  of  the  system  of  intimidation  upon  which 
the  reformers  were  acting,  when  they  sought,  *  with  that  rude  in- 
strument, the  bayonet,  to  probe  and  explore  a  constitution  whicli 
required  the  nicest  hand  to  touch.'     ^  Things,'  said  he,  ^  are  come 
to  such  a  crisis  that  even  our  self-preservation^  as  a  parliament^ 
depends  on  the  vote  we  shall  now  give.     This  b  the  spot  to  make 
our  stand :  here  we  must  draw  our  line  ;  for  we  have  retired,  step 
by  step,  as  they  have  advanced  ;  we  are  now  on  a  precipice,  and 
to   recede    one   step   more,   plunges    us    into   inevitable    ruin.' 
<  Where,'    said    Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  ^is  the  authority  theil 
eould  justify  a  member  of  parliament  in  an  attempt  to  demoliak 
ancient  charters  that  have  taken  root  in  the  constitution,  and  are 
the  growth  of  so  many  centuries  ?     Where  is  the  authority  thet 
eould  justify  us  in  extinguishing  or  transferring  to  others  the  rights 
and  franchises  of  those  who  sent  us  here  ?     Where  is  the  authority 
that  could  justify  an  attempt  to  alter  the  essential  principles  of  a 
constitution,  which  has  been  the  admiration  and  the  envy  of  dl 
nations  and  all  ages,  and  which,  perhaps,  is  the  only  oae  in  the 
world  that  has  preserved  political  liberty  to  this  day  ?'  Mr  Ricliard 
Hely  Hutchinson    observed  that  there  were  many  boroughs  in 
which  reform  waste  be  desired  and  to  be  expected  ;  ^  but,'  said  he, 
*  if  yon  proceed  to  annihilate  the  power  of  send&ig  members  to  paffianeol, 
or  tocbaoj^  the  cooBtitution,  in  all  those  boroughs  where  the  power  of  a 
few  individoab  k  decisive,  the  pruning- knife  will  estend  DMch  fiuiher, 
and  wound  more  deeply,  than  some  persons  seem  to  be  aware  of.     But 
would  it  be  just  to  change  the  constitution  of  all  such  boroughs,  and  would 
it  be  wise  if  it  were  just  ?     Several  of  them  were  the  encouragement 
to  men  for  building  great  towns,  for  planting  them  with  inhabitants,  for 
encouraging  arts,  maaufiictures,  and  promoting  civilization,  —  or  they 
were  the  rewards  for  bestowing  those  benefits  on  their  Mow-citieeiv. 
He  had  no  connexion  with  any  of  them  ;  but  if  some  of  ibe  great  pro- 
tectors, or  first  ornaments  of  the  country  should  be  found  in  these  cn> 
cumstances,  would  it  be  just  to  deprive  their  descendants  of  the  wefl-eam* 
ed  weight  in  the  community  obtained  by  the  virtues  of  their  aneestors  ? 
WouU  it  be  wise  to  pluck  away  every  feather  fi^om  the  wing  <^  the  few 
great  fkunlies  who  remain,  and  4vho  have  so  much  contributed  to  the  mh 
provementy  strength^  and  defence  of  this  kingdom  ?^ 
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When  the  same  measure  was  brought  forward  bj  the  same 
member^  two  years  later,  among  the  speeches  in  which  it  was 
opposed  was  one  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  worthy  of  notice  at 
this  time,  as  showing  that  there  are  occasions  in  which  the  old 
Almanac  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

^  As  soon,'  said  the  Irish  orator,  ^  as  a  restitution  of  every  right,  and 
a  cooeeflsion  of  every  ftvour  that  you  could  desire  or  demand,  had  satie^ 
tel  every  rmtiDDal  wish  in  the  nation,  it  was  natural  to  expect  thai  the 
patriot's  care  should  be  awakened  to  look  out  for  somediin^  that  might 

Cvide  ibr  the  agitation  of  the  day,  and  protect  the  public  mmd  from  the 
itude  of  contentnoent ;  for  it  was  mu«h  to  be  feared,  in  those  degene- 
raie  days,  when  the  people  should  see  commerce  ready  to  reward  their 
indttstiy,  and  the  b^  constitution  in  the  world  ready  to  ensure  their 
acquisitions,  that  they  would  be  but  too  apt  to  surrender  themselves  to 
the  cold  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  degrade  their  high  exertions 
by  embracing  the  condition  of  inglorious  happiness.  But  the  publie 
virtue  of  this  country  has  always  been  ready  to  awaken  dieir  sensi- 
bitity  to  nobler  pursuits,  and  cultivate  the  growth  of  unceasing  demand  ; 
Ibr  the  pobhc  virtue  of  this  country  has  always  supplied  us  with  some 
spirits  80  exaked,  that  diey  aspire  at  something  more  than  liberty,  and 
whose  conceptions  of  prosperity  despise  the  narrow  bounds  of  peace 
and  affluence. 

^  To  rescue  the  people  from  this  ignoble  mediocrity  —  to  rescue  them 
from  this  delusive  tranquillity  —  to  keep  alive  their  cares  and  fears,  and 
their  jealousies,  that  they  might  neither  slumber  nor  sleep,  even  in  the 
arms  of  freedom  and  peace,  —  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform 
naturally  presented  itself,  as  that  of  all  others  roost  likely  to  inflame, 
because  it  was  that  of  all  others  most  unlikely  to  be  understood.  It 
was  a  combination  of  politics,  and  jurisprudence,  and  history,  and  ex- 
periment, and  speculation,  so  complicated  as  to  fUmish  everything  to 
perplex,  and  northing  to  inform,  the  public  mind.  The  object  ambi- 
guous, the  means  unascertained,  its  preachers  could  attribute  to  it  any 
perfectioa  they  pleased,  without  the  hazard  of  confutation  :  it  was  a 
doctrine  that  the  high  priests  who  expounded  it  from  their  altars  ex- 
plained every  one  in  a  manner  different  firom  the  other —  a  doctrine  en 
which  the  several  oracles  that  had  been  consulted  abroad  returned 
responses  fiiU  of  ambiguity,  inconsistency,  and  contradiction  ;  —  it  was 
a  doctrine  to  be  propagated  by  pure  faith,  because  it  was  a  mystery 
above  the  understanding  of  the  people  :  it  was  enough  that  the  doc- 
trine was  new  and  obscure,  to  ensure  it  some  followers  amongst  a  be^ 
lieviog  muMtude  \  for  there  never  was  a  fidse  doctrine  imposed  upon 
the  world,  except  a  doctrine  the  world  could  not  understand.  The 
missionaries  of  reform,  though  they  could  not,  like  Mahomet,  employ 
miracles  to  propagate  the  faith,  were,  like  him,  determined  to  lend  to 
it  the  assktance  of  the  sword.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  natu- 
iBlly  IbUowed  that  this  subject  assumed  the  sanction  of  the  peof^, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  the  force  of  the  nation  was  to 
be  directed  against  its  own  tranquillity.     It  has  been  clothed  with  a 
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degree  of  authority  manifestly  affecting  to  preclude  die  ditCHflsioii,  and 
en£>rce  the  compliance,  of  parliament. 

<  We  have  been  told,  Sir,  that  parliamentary  reform  is  a  measure 
which  the  people  were  determined  to  carry,  and  without  which  they 
would  not  be  satisfied.  What  do  these  words  import  ?  Why,  Sir, 
translated  into  common  English,  they  imply  that  the  people  shouM 
reform  parliament  by  abolishing  its  authority,  and  renovate  the  con- 
stitution by  an  act  of  violence  ;  for  every  man  k%ows  that  if  the  people 
are  determined  to  carry  a  measure  at  all  events,  they  are  determined 
to  carry  it  whether  parliament  approve  or  not,  and  if  the  latter  be  the 
case,  to  substitute  force  in  the  place  of  law,  and  arms  in  the  place  of 
ccmstitution.  And  as  to  prophecies  of  discontent  and  tvmvUj  I  must  say 
U  is  too  much  to  expect  from  the  frailty  and  vanity  of  man^  that  wh€i% 
he  assumes  the  gift  of  prophecy  he  ivill  not  endeavour  to  fulJU  his  pro^ 
phecy  ;  at  least  it  may  be  feared  that  even  if  his  prophecy  goes  to  public 
commotion,  his  pride  and  his  passions  become  interested  against  any 
endeavour  to  prevent  that  commotiony  because  that  unndd  be  an  endeavour 
to  falsify  his  own  prediction,  I  cannot,  thereforcy  avoid  thinkU%g  thai 
such  prophecies  have  more  in  them  of  fabrication  than  foresight  ;  thai 
they  tend  more  to  promote  than  provide  against  the  evil^  they  announce  ^ 
ana  I  caution  the  people  against  such  prophets  !  They  mau  betray  y  but 
i^j  cannot  serve  them  !  They  may,  indeedy  seduce  them,  like  the  tiribts 
of  oldy  to  wade  through  a  Red  SeUy  but  they  would  afterwards  lead  them 
fnio  captivity,  or  forsake  them  in  the  wilderness  ;  for  they  cannot  put 
them  into  possession  of  the  land  they  have  promised  them.^ 

Another  passage,  not  less  applicable  now  than  it  was  then, 
occurs  in  the  Irish  debates  during  those  stormy  days,  and  its  inser- 
tion here  may  be  excused,  as  being,  though  apparently  out  of 
place,  but  too  precisely  in  Season.  Mr  Browne  (of  the  College), 
speaking  upon  a  motion  concerning  tithes,  represented  the  real 
state  of  the  clergy  in  Ireland,  and  the  consequences  of  attacking 
church  property. 

'  The  rights  of  the  clergy  (said  he)  are  now  treated  with  levity  ;  bat 
although  not  now  maintained  upon  the  ground  of  divine  origin,  they 
stand  tipon  the  laws,  the  constitution,  the  articles  of  union,  the  king's 
coronation  oath.  In  times  when  religion  was  young  and  flourishing  thej 
might  have  been  donations,  and  now,  in  depraved  times,  when  that  sap- 
port  will  not  do,  and  they  are  become  property,  is  it  safe  to  sport  with 
property  ?  Rights  admit  not  of  degrees;  degrees  of  importance  indeed 
they  may  have,  but  degrees  of  sanctity  they  cannot  have  :  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  are  sacred  as  those  of  the  laity,  both  much  %unded  oa 
public  opinion,  much  resting  on  popular  reverence.  If  the  commoa 
base  melts  away,  both  structures  will  totter.  Sport  with  the  rights  of 
others,  if  the  moment  of  your  sport  be  not  death  to  your  own  rights  ! 
Is  it  policy  to  teach  the  mob  this  subtle  logic,  to  make  your  peasants 
ktgidans,  and  your  ploughmen  philosophers  ?  See  to  what  species  of 
mental  knight  errantry  thb  may  lead. 
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^  fiat  it  may  be  said,  the  clergy  do  not  reside  to  do  their  duty.  This 
IB  not  tme;  non-residence  is  rery  rare,  and  breach  or  neglect  of  duty 
may  be  punished  by  the  law.  But  do  you  do  your  duty  ?  Have  you 
no  duty  to  your  countiy,  to  your  friends,  to  yourselves  ?  Do  you  per- 
Smn  it?  It  may  be  said  too,  that  the  clergy  have  too  much.  And  did 
you  never  hear  of  agrarian  laws?  and  think  you  it  is  easy  to  persuade 
the  famished  beggar  that  it  is  right  for  one  man  to  have  ten  thousand 
a  year  and  anoSier  nothing  I  You  open  the  way  for  every  novelty 
that  the  fertile  mind  of  man  can  breed.  I  am  not  fanciful  in' 
this.  Look  too  what  has  happened  in  the  last  century  !  The  right 
faoDourable  gentleman  would  not  be  the  first  Sampson  who  pulled  down 
(be  pillars  <^  the  temple  and  perished  in  the  ruins.  They  altered  the 
church  in  that  age;  they  then  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the  House  of 
ComrooDs,  and  to  alter  the  monarchy  and  the  constitution ;  and  at 
bat,  which  might  come  UKure  home  to  the  feelings  of  those  whom  it 
concerns,  they  found  it  was  wicked  for  the  Lord's  people  to  pay  rent 
Take  care,  says  an  ancient  author,  how  you  pull  down  old  fobrics,  lest 
the  dust  put  out  your  eyes!' 

Mr  Moore  says,  that  Ushmen  were  not  slow  in  profiting  by 
the  lesson  of  national  union,  which  the  rejection  of  Mr  Flood's 
motion  for  parliamentary  reform  inculcated.  From  thb  time, 
Catholic  freedom,  be  says,  went  hand  in  hand  in  ail  their  projects 
with  reform  ;  the  Dissenters  brought  intelligence  and  republican 
spirit  to  the  coalition  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  deep-rooted  discon- 
tent and  numerical  force.  The  question  of  the  regency,  which  for 
a  short  time  placed  the  Irish  parliament  in  dangerous  contradic- 
don  to  the  British,  strengthened  the  Irish  opposition  with  a  large 
body  of  disappointed  Whigs,  whose  acrimonious  and  exasperated 
feelings  the  French  revolution  by  no  means  tended  to  soften.  Mr 
Moore  adduces,  and  with  no  view  of  censuring  them,  some  specimens 
6{  their  incendiary  speeches  ;  but  he  justly  remarks,  that-  *  words 
spokea  in  high  places  fall  with  even  more  than  their  due  weight 
on  the  public  ear  ;  and  the  latiguage  of  the  parliamentary  orators, 
at  this  period,  lost  none  of  its  impression  from  the  millions  of 
echoes  that  out  of  doors  repeated  it.'  Lord  Charlemont  and  Mr 
Grattan  founded  Whig  clubs  in  Dublin  and  Belfast  at  the  latter 
end  of  1789,  with  the  professed  object  of  cultivating  old  revolution 
principles,  as  distinguished,  from  the  democratic  theories  of  the 
day,  and  the  example  was  imitated  — in  all  but  its  moderation. 
Other  clubs  succeeded,  '  keeping  pace  more  boldly  with  the  ad- 
▼ancing  spirit  of  the  times,'-  (the  march  of  intellect  and  the  pro- 
gress of  liberal  opinions,)  and  at  length,  in  1791,  was  formed 
that  deep  and  comprehensive  Plot  of  Patriots,  as  they  themselves 
described  it,  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  ;  professing,  as  the 
aim  and  principle  of  their  union,  *  The  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,'  and  calling  upon  '  all  sects  and  denommaUon$ 
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of  Irisbmen  to  join  them  in  the  one  great  common  cause  of  po- 
litical, religious,  and  national  enfranchisement.'  The  objeaC  of 
the  leaders  was  ^  to  rally  all  the  nation's  energies  round  a  flag  of 
a  far  deeper  green  than  the  pale  standard  of  Whiggism.'  (The 
metaphor  b  Mr  Moore's,  as  well  as  the  sObstance  of  this  repre- 
sentation.^ *  Trust,'  said  they,  in  one  of  their  addresses,  '  as  little 
to  your  friends  as  to  your  enemies  in  a  matter  where  you  can  act 
only  by  yourselves.'  And  in  another  they  said,  *  in  the  sincerity 
of  our  souls  do  we  desire  Catholic  Emancipation ;  but  were  it 
obtained  to-morrow,  we  should  go  on  as  we  do  to-day,  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  Reform  which  would  still  be  wanting  to  ratify  their 
liberties  as  well  as  our  own.'  For  the  United  Irishmen,  says 
Mr  Moore,  '  took  care  not  to  fall  into  the  errors  which  have  been> 
in  our  own  times,  committed,  of  representing  this,  concession* as 
the  one  thing  needful,'  and  'guarded  themselves  against  any  such 
misconception  or  limitation  of  their  views.'  And  when  in  1791 
the  Roman  Catholic  peers'  and  gentry  presented  an  address  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  condemning  the  tendency  of  the  popular  asso- 
ciations, and  *  leaving,  with  implicit  loyalty,  to  the  discretion  of 
government  the  measure  of  justice  it  might  think  proper  to  accord 
to  their  claims,'  this  offensive  mixture  in  their  aristocratic  leaders, 
says  Mr  Moore,  *  of  dictation  to  the  people,  and  servility  to  the 
court,  was  at  once  felt  to  have  incapacitated  them  from  beins  any 
longer  the  organs  of  a  body  rising  into  the  proud  altitude  of 
assertors  of  their  own  rights.'  *  The  proceedings  of  this  small 
knot  of  lords  and  gehtlemen  were  protested 'against,'  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  cause  was  taken  up  by  *  commercial  men  of 
intelligence  and  spirit,  whose  position  in  society  gav6  them  an 
insight  into  the  growing  demands  of  the  country  ;  it  placed  their 
minds,  as  it  were,  in  contact  with  those  popular  influences  and 
sympathies,  from  which  the  proud  seclusion  in  which  they  lived  had 
insulated  the  former  managers  of  their  cause,^  In  other  words, 
persons  who  were  respectable  for  their  rank  and  property,  and 
who  were  loyal  subjects,  were  supplanted  by  a  set  of  desperate 
political  adventurers  ;  and  as  in  such  times  it  ever  has  been  the 
case,  and  ever  will  be,  they  who  had  something  to  lose  by  revolu- 
tion were  thrust'  aside  by  those  who  thought  they  bad  something 
to  ^in  by  it.  From  this  time,  the  Catholic  Committee  and  the 
United  Irishmen  began  *  manifestly  to  converge  towards  the  same 
formidable  object,  a  general  and  nationalized  league  against  Eng- 
lish power' — that  is,  they  began  to  prepare  for  a  rebellion. 
_  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  founder  of  the  first  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  was  appointed  assistant-secretary  to  the  Catholic 
Committee,  though  nominally  a  Protestant  himself.  This  person- 
is  described  by  Mr  Moore  as  presenting  in  his  character  <  the 
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most  truly  Irish  .mixture  o£  darins  in  design  and  light^heartedneas 
in  execution/  With  bow  light  a  heart  indeed  an  ignorant  and  irre- 
ligious vain  man  may  engage  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy^  and 
contemplate  the  most  tremendous  consequences  of  his  treason, 
has  never  been  more  fully  shown  than  in  the  Diary*  of  this  revo- 
lutionary martyr !  Tone  was  to  be  agent  as  well  as  assistant- 
secretary  to  the  committee,  with  a  salary  of  200/,  which,  to  a  man 
extremely  embarrassed  in  circumstances,  was,  as  he  himself  says, 
'  a  considerable  object.'  He  was  one  of  the  deputation  whom 
that  committee  sent  to  Belfast,  where  he  assisted  at  a  procession 
and  festival  in  honour  of  the  anniversary  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. One  of  the  flags  which  were  paraded  that  day  bore  this  . 
inscription:  —  'Our  Gallic  brethren  were  bom  July  14,1789; 
alas,  we  are  still  in  embryo!'  On  the  reverse,  'Superstitious 
jealousy  the  cause  of  the  Irish  Bastile  ;  let  us  unite  and  destroy  it.' 
Mr  Moore  quotes  from  Tone's  I)iary  these  notes  concerning  a 
dinner  given  to  the  deputies  by  the  Belfast  patribts :  — '  Chequered 
at  the  head  of  the  table  sat  Dissenter  and  Catholic.  The  four 
flags,  America,  France,  Poland,  Ireland,  but  no  England.^  But 
Mr  Moore  has  not  quoted  the  words  which  follow  :  —  '  Bravo, ' 
Beau  jour  /'  nor  could  he  be  expected  to  quote  some  passages 
immediately  before  and  after  this  extract,  which  admirably  exhibit 
the  light-heartedness  of  a  conspirator,  and  place  the  '  Irish  mix- 
ture' io  a  strong  light :  e.  g.  — 

'  Jaly  15,  1793.  The  business  now  fiiirly  settled  in  Bel&st  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Huzxa^  huzza  !  Dinner  at  the  Donegal  Arms.  Huzza! 
Grod  bless  every  body  !  Stanislaus  Augustus  !  George  Washington  ! 
Beau  jour.  Who  wotdd  have  thought  it  this  morning  ?  Huzza!  Gene- 
rally drunk.  Broke  my  j^lass,  thumping  the  table.  Home,  God  knows 
how  or  when.     Huzza!  God  bless  every  body  again,  cenerally. 

^  Aug.  6.  —  Damn  all  bishops  !  €rog  not  quite  well  on  that  point ;  — 
thinks  them  a  good  thing :  nonsense.  Dine  at  home  with  Neilson 
and  M'Cracken.  Very  pleasant  ?  Rights  of  Man  ;  French  revolution  j 
no  bishops,  &c. 

*  1 9th,  Sunday.  —  Go  to  mass,  —  foolish  enough  !  too  much  trumpery. 
The  king  of  France  dedu-oned  ;  very  glad  of  it.  Drank  the  <^  Spirit  of 
the  French  mob  to  the  people  of  Ireland. "  Stout !  All  very  pleasant 
and  weU.' 

In  ordinary  times,  this  man,  who  de^ribes  himself  and  his 
companions  as  so  often  drunk,  very  pleasant,  and  stout,  blessine 
everybody  generally,  and  damning  all  bishops  in  particular,  would 
have  been  a  mere  Irish  adventurer,  with  harum-scarum  liveliness 
and   good-nature   to  recommend   him,  and  neither  modesty  nor 

*  An  account  of  it  may  be  aeen  In  the  thirty-sixth  volume  of  this  Jonmal,  p*  61. 
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principle  to  stand  in  his  way.  Diseased,  indeed,  must  the  state 
of  any  country  be  wherein  such  a  man  could  put  himself  forward, 
with  success,  as  a  performer  in  the  first  line  of  revolutionary 
tragedy ;  but  in  that  state  Ireland  was  when  Lior'd  Edward  returned 
thither  with  his  beautiful  bride,  and  began  to  take  tha(  part  in 
political  life  to  which  his  birth  and  connexions  entitled  him. 

It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  likely  to  proceed  as  precipitately 
in  politics  as  in  love.    Tone  and  the  men  with  whom  he  acted  were 
training  the  people    with  all  diligence  for  rebellion  :    an  armed 
association,  under  the  name  of  the  First  National  Battalion,  was 
formed,  and  took  for  its  device  the  Irish  harp,  surmounted  by  a 
cap  of  liberty  instead  of  a  crown.     A  proclamation  was  issued 
against  this  association,  and  in  the  debate  upon  the  address  which 
approved  of  this  measure.   Lord  Edward  rose,  and  '  in  a  very 
vehement  tone,  exclaimed  —  'J  I  give  my  most  hearty  disapproba- 
tion to  that  address,  —  for  I  do  thick  that  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  the  majority  of  this  house  are  the  worst  subjects  the  king  has." ' 
This  Mr  Moore  characterises  as  '  one  of  those  short  bursts  of 
feeling  which  liave  a  far  better  chance  of  living  in  history  than  the 
^        most  elaborate  harangues.'  — '  Take  down  his  words,'  immediately 
^         echoed  from  all  parts  of  the  house.     He  was  admitted  to  explain 
iiimself,  —  and,  according   to  Mr  Moore,  he  did  so,  by  saying, 
'  with  some  humour,'  '  I  am  accused  of  having  declared  that  I  think 
the  Lord-Lieutenant   and  the  majority  of  this  house  the  worst 
subjects  the  king  has  ;  I  said  so,  'tis  true,  —  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.* 
He  states  this  doubtfully,  as  what  he  had  heard  reported  ; — it  is  an 
old  siorj,  told  of  a  woman  who  was  made  to  do  public  penance 
for  riofamation ;    but,  whatever   the  explanation  was,  the  house 
resolved,  ^fithout  a  dissentient  voice,  that  it  was  'unsatisfactory 
and  insufficient,'  and  he  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  on  the 
morrowr.     The  next  day  accordingly  he  appeared,  and  offered  an 
apology,   which  must  have  been  couched  in  curiously-equivocal 
words ;    for,  after    two   hours'  discussion,  a  division  took  place 
whether  it  should  be  received  or  not,  upon  which  division  fifty-five 
voted  against  receiving  it  —  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  for  it. 

In  this  session  the  elective  franchise  was  granted  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  —  all  argument  against  it  being  addressed  in  vain  to  a 
government  which,  on  that  question,  seems  to  have  been  demented, 
as  if  struck  with  a  judicial  blindness.  The  following  specimen  of 
prophetic  foresight  will  not  be  read  at  this  time  without  interest, 
both  for  that  part  of  the  prediction  which  has  been  fulfilled,  and 
that  which  is  about  to  be  so,  unless  public  affairs  should  be  admin- 
istered by  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which  at  present  directs 
them :  — 

'  Once  make  a  breach  in  the  rampart/  said  Dr  Daigenan,  '  and 
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entfendiiiientfl  will  be  found  insufficient  defences.  Such  of  the  C%r 
thc^c  freeholders,  as  hold  their  tenures  under  Protestant  landlords, 
will  revolt  from  them,  and  abandon  their  interest  on  the  first  election, 
if  thej  shall  be  informed  by  their  priests  that  their  landlords'  interest 
militates  against  the  political  interest  of  their  sect.  Within  a  very 
few  years,  by  their  numbers,  they  will  outvote  the  Protestant  free- 
holders in  every  county  in  the  kingdom  (except  two*or  three,  where 
the  Protestant  interest  may,  perhaps,  prevail  for  a  few  years  longer)  ; 
and  they  will  certainly  return  such  representatives  to  Parliament  as 
they  shall  think  most  favourable  to  the  Catholic  interests.  Thertf  is 
luiolher  circumstance,  too,  which  renders  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  Catholic  freeholders  still  more  dangerous,  and  that  is,  the 
scheme  of  reform,  which  is  now  obtruded  on  wis  nation,  with  more 
than  common  industry,  by  the  ministers  and  servants  of.  the  rump  of 
a  disgraced  and  reprobated  English  faction,  whose  endeavours,  in 
Great  Britain,  to  plunge  their  country  into  the  rebellion  and  anarchy 
of  the  French  assassins,  have  been  lately  defeated  by  the. activity  of 
the  British  ministry  and  good  sense  of  the  nation.  Two  plans  of 
referm  of  die  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament  are  suggested, 
—  the  one  is  the  disfranchisement  at  once  of  all  the  boroughs,  the 
dissolution  of  corporations,  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  repre^ 
sentatives  for  counties,  and  a  few  large  cities  and  towns :  the  other 
isy  the  disfranchisement  of  all  decayed  boroughs,  that  is,  those  bo- 
roughs in  which  few  or  no  inhabitants  are  lefl,  and  the  opening  of  all 
other '  boroughs,  by  giving  all  the  freeholders,  who  live  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  them,  a  right  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  representatives 
i3^  these  boroughs.  The  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  Catholic 
freeholders  will  make  it  the  direct  interest  of  the  whole  Catholic  boclj 
to  push  on  either  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  reform  with  all  their 
power :  it  will  enable  them  to  return  representatives  for  all  or  mo^ 
of  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom.  When  none  shall  be  returned  but 
sach  as  are  devoted  to  the  Cathohc  interest,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
all  laws  excluding  Catholics  from  sitting  in  Parhament  will  be 
repealed,  and  that  we  shall  have. a  Cathohc  House  of  Commons ;  the 
destruction  of  the  Prot^tant  constitution  in  Church  and  State  will  be 
the  certain  and  successful  effort  of  a  Cathohc  House  of  Commons ; 
and  when  the  government  of  this  country  becomes  Catholic,  the  people 
of  Ireland  will  be  immediately  taught  that  it  is  at  least  as  great  an 
absurdity  in  politics  (if  not  a  greater)  to  have  a  Protestant  king  over 
a  Popish  nation,  as  it  was  thought  by  the  people  of  £ngland,  in  the 
reign  of  James  II,  to  have  a  Popish  kinff  over  a  Protestant  nation. 
And  as  the  house  of  Stuart  may  now  be  said  to  be  extinct,  the  Catholics 
will  attempt  to  form  a  repubUc  in  Ireland,  —  to  which  their  connexion 
with  the  levelling  republican  mobs  of  Belfast  and  Derry,  and  with  the 
levelling  faction  in  Great  Britain,  and  their  plan  of  resumption  of  the 
estates  now  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  will  abo  very  strongly  incUne 
them.  .  And  as.  this  nation  is  not  able  of  itself  to  cope  with  G^sat 
Britain,  the  Irish  Catholics  will  again  invoke  the  assistance  of  France, 
which,  though  now  a  .distracted  nation,  is  yet  a  great  and  powerful 
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one, -^  and  thus  will  Ireland,  as  durkig  tlie  revolutionary  war,  become  a 
field  of  battle  for  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  be  again  descdated.' 

The  *  healing  measure,'  against  the  sure  consequences  of  which 
government  was  thus  distinctly  and  precisely  forewarned,  was  car- 
ried,—  with  what  effect  let  Great  mitain  and  Ireland  at  this  tiaie 
bear  witness !  Well  minded  Roman  Catholics  were  contented 
with  their  condition  before  that  concession  was  made.  One  of  the 
Biost  learned  of  them  (Charles  O'Connor  the  elder)  said  in  1786, 
*  Under  the  auspices  of  our  present  most  gracious  sovereign,  we 
have  obtained  civil,  religious,  and  commercial  liberty  injullmeasure, 
and  England  assisted  us  in  obtaining  it  —  a  glorious  epoch,  commenc- 
ing with  unanimity  in  our  creed  of  politics,  and  in  a  profession  of 
civil  faith,  abundantly  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  political  sal- 
vation.' '  This  happy  revolution,'  he  adds,  '  is  operating  on  the 
minds,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  all  our  people.'  And  li  would 
have  continued  so  to  operate  if  there  had  been  none  who  sought 
to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  Mr  Curran  said,  that  the  liberty  con- 
ferred in  1793,  when  the  elective  franchise  was  granted,  would 
have  produced  the  promised  effect,  had  it  not  been  ^  for  the  mis- 
conception of  a  lower  description  of  persons,  who  may  have  imag- 
ined that  a  more  respectable  order  had  the  same  passions  and  dis- 
positions as  themselves.'  But  if  the  leading  agitators,  the  prime 
movers  of  mischief,  were  found  in  that  more  respectable  order, 
whom  he  seemed  thus  to  acquit  of  any  participation  in  treasonable 
intentions,  on  whom  does  the  guilt  rest  of  those  machinations  by 
which  Ireland  was  so  soon  convulsed,  and  which  are  so  likely 
again  to  convulse  it ;  on  the  ignorant  populace,  or  on  those  who 
practised  upon  their  ignorance  and  inflamed  them  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  inquire  into  the  historical  causes 
which  have  entailed  so  much  unhappiness  upon  the  Irish  people. 
The  biographer  of  Lord  Edward-  Fitzgerald  has  announced  a 
history  of  Ireland,  and  whenever  his  history  appears,  we  will 
meet  him  upon  that  ground.  At  present  it  will  suffice  to  look  at 
the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  when  the  hero  of  this  work 
devoted  himself  to  what  he  believed  the  national  cause,  and  what 
his  biographer  appears  to  represent  as  such. 

An  unhappy  man,  who  poisoned  himself  upon  bein^  fouud 
guilty  of  high  treason,  described  the  people  of  Ireland  m  those 
days,  for  the  information  of  the  French  goveroment,  to  encourage 
that  government  in  its  project  of  an  invasion.  The  members  of 
the  established  church,  he  said,  were,  of  course,  aristocrats,  adverse 
to  any  change^  and  decided  enemies  to  the  French  revolution. 
The  dissenters  he  represented  as  much  more  numerous,  and  as 
the  most  enlightened  body  of  the  nation,  being  *  steady  repub- 
licans, devoted  to  liberty,  and  enthusiastically  attached  to  the 
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Freiich  revolution  through  all  its  stages.'  '  The  Catholics,  (he 
continues,)  the  great  body  of  the  people,  are  in  the  lowest  degree 
of  ignorance,  and  are  ready  for  any  change,  because  no  change 
can  make  them  worse.  The  whole  peasantry  of  Ireland,  the  most 
oppressed  and  wretched  in  Europe,  may  be  said  to  be  Catholic. 
They  have,  within  these  two  years,  received  a  certain  degree  of 
information,  and  manifested  a  proportionate  degree  of  discontent, 
by  various  insurrections,  &c,  (that  &c,  be  it  observed,  meaning 
boase-bummgs,  murders,  and  other  crimes  of  the  same  kind.) 
There  appears  a  spirit  rising  in  them  which  never  existed  before, 
and  which  is  spreading  most  rapidly,  as  appears  by  the  Defenders, 
as  they  are  called,  and  other  insurgents.  The  Dissenters  are 
enemies  to  the  English  power,  from  reason  and  from  reflection  ; 
the  Catholics,  from  a  hatred  of  the  English  name.'  He  adds, 
*  that  the  people  were  in  that  semi-barbarous  state,  which  is,  of  all 
others,  the  best  adapted  for  making  war  ;  and  that  the  militia,  the 
bulk  of  whom  were  Catholics,  would,  to  a  moral  certainty,  refuse 
to  act  if  they  saw  such  a  force  as  they  could  look  to  for  support.' 
^  The  British  government  has  two  formidable  enemies  in  Ire« 
land,'  said  Mr  Sheridan,  ^  poverty  and  ignorance ;'  and  at  this 
time  religious  bigotry  and  political  fanaticism  were  leaguing  with 
those  enemies,  and  marshalling  them  for  rebellion.  That  the  peo- 
ple were  so  deplorably  ignorant — that  they  continued  in  the  depth 
of  papal  darkness  —  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  sin  of  the  govern- 
ment, which,  from  the  time  of  Strafford's  departure  from  Ireland, 
bad  neglected  its  paramount  duly.  But  that  thoy  were  univer- 
sally poor  was  the  sin  of  their  landlords.  A  member  of  the  Irish 
Commons  (Mr  Browne,  of  the  College )  declared  (in  1796 ),  that  — 
'the  original  cause  of  the  discontent  of  the  peasantry,  which  was  after- 
wards operated  on  by  wicked  and  designing  men,  was  not  in  government, 
but  in  the  gentry  of  the  country,  living  beyond  their  incomes,  and  striv- 
ing to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  refusing  to  their  tenants  that  due  pro- 
portion of  the  firuits  of  the  ground  which  every  writer  on  political  economy 
agrees  they  ought  to  have.  It  had  been  the  usage  of  the  country,'  he 
said,  '  from  time  immemorial,  and  he  feared  was  not  to  be  corrected  by 
any  law;  but  it  would  gradually  mend  itself,  by  the  wbdom  of  the  land- 
lord co-operating  with  the  increasing  illumination  of  the  peasant,  and  it 
iros  dmng  «o,  y  men  would  wavtJ* 

Bui  o{  that  '  wisdom  which  works  by  patience,'  there  is  little 
in  individuals ;  it  is  rarely  found  in  public  bodies,  and  never 
in  the  multitude.  Ireland  had,  for  a  century,  in  spite  of  all 
mtsgovernment,  been  progressive  in  industry  and  in  wealth.  The 
country  was,  at  that  time,  rapidly  improving,  and  the  condition 
of  all  classes  would  have  continued  to  improve,  if  men  could  have 
been  contented  to  wait ;   if  there  had  been  no  agitators  in  the 
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land,  DO  evil  tongues,  no  seditious  press,  no  eril  spirits  at  VfotV ; 
and  if  all  those  whose  desire  it  was  (with  whatever  motives  mixed) 
to  better  the  condition  of  their  countrymen,  had  understood,  or 
been  capable  of  understanding,  that  the  way  to  effect  this  was  by 
instructing  them  in  their  duties,  not  by  haranguing  them  upon  their 
rights ;  by  removing  their  ignorance,  correcting  their  errors,  and 
improving  their  morals  —  instead  of  inflaming  their  passions. 

Amid  all  the  changes  which  had  been  effected  in  Ireland,  there 
bad  been  none  in  the  moral  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. They  were  as  blindly  submissive  to  their  priests  as  in  the 
days  of  St  Patrick  or  of  Laurence  O'Toole:  their  ferocious  pro- 
pensities were  as  easily  excited  as  in  tiie  worst  ages  of  Ireland, 
and  their  newspapers  constantly  exhibited,  in  dreadful  detail,  the 
same  sort  of  crimes  as  are  recorded  in  every  page  of  their  old  an- 
nalists. But  from  the  beginning  of  George  the  Third's  reign 
these  outrages  took  a  more  systematic  character.  In  early  ages 
they  had  occurred  in  the  intestine  wars  of  one  petty  king  against 
another,  or  of  sept  against  sept ;  afterwards,  of  Irish  against  Eng- 
lish, when  the  two  races  spoke  different  languages,  and  were  not 
under  the  same  law ;  when  the  one  were  regarded  as  savages,  and 
the  others  were  no  better.  But  for  the  last  five-^md-thirty  years, 
these  movements,  in  their  frequency  and  extent,  assumed  the 
Dminous  appearance  of  a  Jacquerie  or  servile  war,  and  latterly  of 
a  religious  one  as  welK  A  more  horrible  state  of  society  can 
hardly  be  conceived  in  a  country  calling  itself  civilized,  lying 
within  the  pale  of  civilization,  under  a  free  government,  and  nomi- 
nally under  wise  and  equitable  laws,  than  was  described,  in  1187 ^ 
by  a  member  of  the  government  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
when  speaking  of  the  insurgents  in  Munster.  They  assembled  in 
a  mass-house,  and  there  took  an  oath  to  obey  Captain  Right,  and 
to  starve  the  clergy.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  next  parishes 
on  the  following  Sunday,  swore  the  people  there  in  the  same 
manner,  and  made  them  swear  to  administer  the  oath  in  like  wise 
to  their  neighbours.  In  this  way  they  went  through  the  province. 
The  first  object  of  this  reformation  was  tithes :  next  they  took 
upon  them  to  prevent  the  collection  of  parish  cesses  ;  then  to  re- 
gulate the  price  of  lands  and  the  price  of  labour,  and  to  oppose 
the  collection  of  taxes.  All  this  was  done  with  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection. Bodies  of  5000  marched  through  the  country  un- 
armed, and  if  met  by  any  magistrate  who  had  spirit  to  question 
them,  they  offered  no  rudeness  or  offence  of  any  kind.  *  Where- 
ever  they  went,  they  found  the  people  as  ready  to  take  an  oath  to 
cheat  the  clergj  as  they  were  to  propose  it ;  but  if  any  one  did 
resist,  the  torments  which  he  was  doomed  to  undergo  were  too 
horrible  even  for  savages  to  be  supposed  guilty  of.  In  the  middle 
of  the  night  he  was  dragged  from  his  bed,  and  buried  alive  in  a 
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grave  lined  with  thorns^  or  he  was  set  naked  on  horseback,  and 
tied  to  a  saddle  covered  with  thorns  :  in  addition  to  this,  perhaps 
bis  ears  were  sawed  off.' 

Let  us  look  now  to  the  condition  of  the  wretches  by  whom 
these  cruelties  were  committed. 

^  Upon  the  best  inquiry  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,^  said  the  Attor- 
Bey*General,  when  he  made  this  dreadful  statement,  '  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  the  least  ground  to  accuse  the  clergy  of  extortion.  Far  from 
receiving  the  tenth,  I  know  ef  no  instance  in  which  they  receive  the  twen- 
tieth part.  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  province  of  Munster,  and 
I  know  that  k  is  impossible  for  human  wretchedness  to  exceed  that  of  the 
miserable  peasantry  in  that  province.  I  know  that  the  unhappy  tenantry 
are  ground  to  powder  by  relendess  landlords.  I  know  that,  far  from  being 
able  to  give  the  clerey  their  just  dues,  they  have  not  food  or  raiment  for 
themselves;  the  landlord  grasps  the  whole;  and  sorry  I  am  to  add,  that, 
not  satisfied  with  the  present  extortions,  some  landlords  have  been  so  base 
as  to  instigate  the  insurgents  to  rob  the  clergy  of  their  tithes,  not  in  order 
to  alleviate  tbe  distresses  of  the  tenantry,  but  that  they  might  add  the 
clergy's  share  to  the  criiel  rack-rents  already  paid.' 

^  In  such  a  country,  they,'  said  Mr  Moore,  ^who  looked  round 
where  to  sow  the  crop  of  sedition,  found  the  settled  field  of  landed 
avarice.'  Outrages  provoke  outrages  everywhere,  and  crimes  of 
this  kind  produce  crimes  in  dreadful  but  sure  sequence.  Papist 
or  Protestant,  the  people  were  of  the  same  blood.  The  White- 
boys  and  the  Defenders  called  forth  the  Peep-of-day-boys,  and 
Will  Thresh'em  and  John  Thrust-out  served  notices  of  ejectment 
on  Catholic  tenants  much  in  the  same  spirit  as  Captain  Right,  or 
bis  fun-stirring  successor,  Captain  Rock. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  turbulent  and  ferocious  spirit  which 
had  been  roused,  showed  itself  nowhere  more  formidably  than  in 
Dublin.  In  1784,  the  Ormond  and  Liberty  boys  used  to  houjgb 
the  soldiers  in  the  streets,  employing  the  butchers  of  their  associa- 
tion in  this  service !  So  firequent  was  this  cowardly  and  butch- 
erly crime,  that  the  commanding  officer  of  one  regiment  ad- 
dressed his  men  onQ  day,  when  they  were  drawn  up,  and  told 
them  that  if  a  roan  of  them  was  houghed,  and  they  did  not  the 
next  rooming  bring  him  a  butcher's  head,  he  would  flog  them  alL 
It  was  necessary  to  remove  one  regiment  from  Dublin,  lest  tbe 
roost  dreadful  consequences  should  arise  from  a  body  of  soldiers 
irritated  at  once  by  the  sense  of  danger  and  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance. There  were  newspapers  which  continually  endeavoured 
to  inflame  the  populace,  inciting  and  exhorting  them  to  pursue  a 
regularsystem  of  assassination,  and  showing  them  in  what  manner 
it  might  be  committed  with  least  danger  to  the  assassin;  and  these 
accursed  lessons  had  such  efi*ect,  that,  as  was  declared  in  Pariia- 
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ment,  '  the  idea  of  assassination  was  become  as  familiar  to  the  peo- 
ple as  that  of  fowling !'  Among  a  people  in  this  state,  and  by  the 
agency  of  men  who  employed  these  means,  the  Irish  liberals  of 
that  day  sought  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  and  to  establish  a 
republic !  And  in  this  conspiracy  Lord  Edward  was  one  of  the 
chiefs. 

At  what  time  he  entered  into  it  Mr  Moore  has  not  stated,  nor 
has  he  sought  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  his  generous  and  gentle 
nature  became  so  far  corrupted,  that  he  who,  in  the  wilds  of  Ame- 
rica, could  not  take  part  in  the  slaughter  of  a  moose-deer,  even 
amid  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  without  a  feeling  of  compunc- 
tion, could  steel  his  heart  against  the  horrors  of  an  insurrection  in 
Dublin,  and  a  second  Irish  rebellion !  On  other  topics,  his  better 
nature  prevailed;  and  when  the  Whigs  in  Parliament  were  per- 
secuting, with  unrelenting  and  characteristic  rancour,  a  gentleman 
who  had  made  a  contract  with  government,  Lord  Edward  spoke 
as  strongly  as  Dr  Duigenan  against  the  cruelty  and  the  injustice 
of  such  a  persecution.  But  when  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  more 
effectually  suppressing  insurrections  and  disturbances  of  the  public 
peace,  by  which  bill  additional  powers  were  given  to  the  magis- 
trates to  prevent  tumultuous  assemblages,  examine  suspected  per- 
sons, and  search  for  arms.  Lord  Edward  opposed  it  as  a  violent, 
unnecessary,  and  useless  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
No  man,  not  even  a  lawyer,  he  said,  could  attach  any  definite 
meaning  to  the  phrase  tumultuous  risings,  which  occurred  fre- 
quently in  the  bill,  and  yet  to  tumultuous  risings  the  most  severe 
penalties  were  attached.  The  disturbances  of  the  country,  he 
affirmed,  were  not  to  be  remedied  by  any  coercive  measures,  how- 
ever strong ;  such  measures  would  tend  rather  to  exasperate  than 
to  remove  the  evil.  Nothing  could  effect  this,  and  restore  tran- 
quillity, but  a  serious  and  candid  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment and  parliament,  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  at  this  time.  Lord  Edward  was 
deeply  engaged  in  a  treasonable  conspiracy — for  no  man  suddenly 
becomes  a  traitor;  and  within  three  months  after  these  debates,  he 
went  as  agent  for  the  conspirators  to  the  continent,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  a  negotiation  with  the  French  Directory.  This 
part  of  his  history  may  best  be  related  in  the  words  of  his  biogra- 
pher,— 

'  In  order  to  settle  all  the  details  of  their  late  agreement  with  France, 
and,  in  fact,  enter  into  a  formal  treaty  with  the  French  Directory,  il 
was  thought  of  importance,  by  the  United  Irishmen,  to  send  some 
agent,  whose  station  and  character  shoukl,  in  the  eyes  of  their  new 
allies,  lend  weight  to  his  mission ;  and  to.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgeraki 
the  no  less  delicate  than  daring  task  was  assigned.  It  being  thought 
desirable,  too,  that  he  should  have  the  aid,  in  his  negotiatkms,  of  the 
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briSiant  talents  and  popular  name  of  Mr  Arthur  O'Connor,  thej  re^ 
quested  likewise  the  services  of  that  gentleman,  who  consented  readily  to 
act  in  concert  with  his  friend. 

'  About  the  latter  end  of  May,  accompanied  only  by  his  lady,  who 
was  then  not  far  from  the  period  of  her  confinement,  Lord  £dward  set 
out  from  Dublin  on  his  perilous  embassy,  —  passing  a  day  or  two  in 
London,  on  his  way,  and,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  of  the  party,  dining  on  one  of  those  days  at  the  house  of  Lord 
*  *  »  *,  where  the  company  consisted  of  Mr  Fox,  Mr  Sheridan,  and 
several  other  distinguished  Whigs,  —  all  persons  who  had  been  known 
to  concur  warmly  in  every  step  of  the  popular  cause  in  Ireland,  and  to 
whom,  if  Lord  Edward  did  not  give  some  intimation  of  the  onject  of 
bis  present  journey,  such  an  effort  of  reserve  and  secrecy  was,  I  must 
say,  very  unusual  in  his  character.  From  London  his  lordship  pro* 
C€«ded  to  Hamburgh,  and  had  already  begun  to  treat  with  Rhejmhart, 
the  French  agent  at  that  place,  when  he  was  joined  there  by  Mr 
O'Connor.  Seeing  reason,  however,  to  have  some  doubts  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  this  person,  they  discontinued  their  negotiation  with  him, 
and  leaving  Lady  Edward  at  Hamburgh,  proceeded  together  to  Basle, 
where,  through  the  medium  of  the  agent  Barthelomeu,  they  opened  their 
negotiation  with  the  French  Directory. 

^  It  was  now  known  that  General  Hoche,  the  late  conqueror  and 
pacificator  of  La  Vendee,  was  the  officer  appointed  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  to  Ireland  ;  and  the  great  advantage  of  hold- 
ing personal  communication,  on  the  subject,  with  an  individual  qn 
wboio  the  destinies  of.  their  country  so  much  depended,  was  fully  ap- 
preciated by  both  friends.  After  a  month's  stay  at  Basle,  how- 
ever, it  was  signified  to  them  that  to  Mr  O'Connor  alone  would  it  be 
permitted  to  meet  Hoche  as  a  negotiator,  —  the  French  government 
having  objected  to  receive  Lord  Edward,  "lest  the  idea  should  get 
abroad,  firom  his  being  married  to  Pamela,  that  his  mission  had  some 
reference  to  the  Orleans  family."  Independently  of  this  curious  objec- 
tion, it  appears  to  have  been  strongly  impressed  upon  Lord  Edward, 
by  some  of  his  warmest  friends,  that  he  should,  on  no  account,  suffer 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  to  induce  him  to  pass  the  borders  of  the  Frenck 
territory. 

'  Leaving  to  Mr  O'Connor,  therefore,  the  management  of  their  treaty 
with  Hoche,  whom  the  French  Directory  had  invested  with  full  powers 
for  the  purpose,  Lord  Edward  returned  to  Hamburgh,  —  having,  un- 
luckily, for  a  travelling  companion,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
journey,  a  foreign  lady  who  had  been  once  the  mistress  of  an  old  friend 
and  official  colleague  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  who  was  still  in  the  habit  of  cor- 
responding with  her  former  protector.  Wholly  ignorant  of  these  cir- 
cumstances. Lord  Edward,  with  the  habitual  frankness  of  his  nature, 
not  only  expressed  freely  his  opinions  on  all  political  subjects,  but 
affinrded  some  clues,  it  is  said,  to  the  secret  of  his  present  journey^ 
which  his  fellow-traveller  was,  of  course,  not  slow  in  transmitting  to  bar 
<tfdal  &mAJ*  —  vol.  i,  p.  277. 
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Time  hts  been  when  the  friends  and  relations  of  those  ^  distin- 
guished Whigs,'  who  are  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extract, 
would  have  loudly  exclaimed  against  Mr  Moore  for  thus  insinu- 
ating an  opinion  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason. 
How  thin  are  the  partitions  between  party-spirit  and  sedition,  — 
between  faction  and  treason,  —  has  been  too  often  exempllGed  in 
history,  and  in  none  more  than  in  our  own  ;  but  a  more  impro- 
bable suspicion  has  never  been  thrown  out  by  any  writer  whose 
reputation  entitled  him  to  notice.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  but 
that  some  of  the  party  who  are  thus  accused  would,  if  Lord  Ed- 
ward had  given  any  intimation  of  his  purpose,  have  conveyed  such 
infdrmation  to  some  of  the  members  of  his  family,  as  might  have 
induced  them  to  interfere  in  time  to  have  saved  him  from  this  act 
of  treason,  and  possibly  from  those  which  followed  it.  But  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing,  that  a  man,  frank  even  to  imprudence 
in  his  general  character,  may  set  a  guard  upon  his  lips  when  he  is 
engaged  in  evil  designs.  Cardinal  Ketz  has  remarked,  and  Ches- 
terfield agrees  in  the  observation,  that  ^  a  secret  is  more  easily 
kept  by  a  good  many  people  than  is  commonly  imagined, — that  is, 
a  secret  of  importance,  and  among  people  who  are  interested  in 
keeping  it.'  The  secret  of  the  conspiracy  in  which  Lord  Edward 
FitEgerald  was  engaged,  was  known  at  that  time  to  thousands  and 
teiiis  of  thousands,  not  one  of  whom,  in  any  moment  of  indiscre* 
tion,  betrayed  it.  Such  thoughts  as  possessed  the  conspirators, 
are  not  those  which  are  uttered  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart ; 
they  are  kept  in  ipsd  animi  menie  ;  guilt  is  as  vigilant  as  remorse. 

The  invasion  which  this  now  guilty  personage  went  abroad  to 
invite  was  attempted  in  the  following  December.  Wolfe  Tone 
was  on  board  the  expedition  ;  he  had  been  implicated  in  Jackson's 
treason,  but  the  Irish  government  let  him  understand,  that  if  he 
chose  to  consult  his  own  safety,  he  might  quit  the  country.  He 
availed  himself  of  this  lenity,  and  went  to  America,  but  soon  re- 
paired from  thence  to  France,  carried  on  the  conspiracy  there,  and 
when  the  scheme  of  invasion  had  been  ['concerted,  accepted  a  com- 
mission in  the  French  service,  and  ex%rted  himself  in  enlistine  Irish- 
men for  the  expedition  from  the  prisoners  at  Brest.  This  smcere, 
chivalric  patriot's  mode  of  seducing  these  poor  fellows  was  *  to 
send  in  a  large  Quantity  of  wine  and  brandy,  a  fiddle  and  some 
French  ^/e«,  and  when  Pat's  heart  was  a  little  soft  with  love  and 
wine,  to  go  in  and  speak  to  them  !'  This  is  his  own  account;  and 
from  the  same  unquestionable  authority  we  know  in  what  mood  be 
himself  embarked,  and  into  how  awful  a  state  of  mind  bis  '  light- 
heartedness,'  under  the  influenoe  of  wrong-headedness  and  evil 

Erinciples,  had  brought  him.     ^  My  heart,'  said  he,  '  is  hardeainc 
ouriy  ;  and  I  satisfy  myself  now  at  once  on  points  which  would 
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staggttr  me  twelve  months  ago.  The  Irbh  aristocracy  are  putting 
themselves  in  a  state  of  nature  with  the  people,  and  let  them  take 
the  consequence  !  If  ever  I  have  the  power  I  will  most  heartily 
concur  in  making  them  a  dreadful  example.  —  It  is  no  slight  affiiir. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  families,  if  the  attempt  succeeds,  will 
be  reduced  to  beggary.  I  cannot  help  it.  If  it  must  be,  it  must 
be  !  The  truth  is,  i  hate  the  very  name  of  England.  I  hated  her 
before  my  exile,  I  hate  her  since,  and  I  will  hate  her  always.'  In 
another  place  he  says,  '  I  like  the  French  with  all  their  faults, 
and  the  gniUotine  at  the  head  of  them,  a  thousand  times  better 
than  the  EagTish.'  This  Wolf  was  not  in  sheep's  clotliing  I  Mr 
Moore  may  well  say  that  his  '  whole  story  is  full  of  ominous 
.warning  to  great  Britain,  as  showing  how  fearfully  dependent 
upon  winds  and  waves  may,  even  yet,  be  her  physical  hold  upon 
Ireland,  unless  timely  secured  by  those  mpral  ties,  which  good 

S^vemment  can  alone  establish  between  a  people  and  their  rulers.' 
minous,  in  this  respect,  it  is,  and  not  less  so  in  another ;  if  aa 
author,  holdine  the  station  which  Mr  Moore  holds  in  public 
opinion  and  in  finglish  society,  can  treat  of  such  a  story,  and  such 
a  person  as  this  ^  light-hearted'  traitor,  without  one  cautionary 
sentence,  without  a  sentiment,  —  an  expression,  —  an  epithet  im- 
plying, Of  seemins  to  imply,  any  condemnation  of  the  end  at 
which  such  conspirators  aimed,  or  the  means  which  they  ^n- 
ploved. 

Bonaparte  thought,  and  Mr  Moore  is  of  the  same  opinioa, 
that  if  this  expedition,  which  consisted  of  about  15,000  men, 
had  effected  a  landing,  it  would  have  succeeded.  We  do  not 
think  so  poorly  of  English  courage,  nor  of  English  spirit.  Mise- 
ries even  exceeding  those  of  the  subsequent  rebellion  would  have 
been  brought  upon  the  country ;  but  Ireland  could  not  support  a 
rebellion  against  England,  with  the  assistance  of  Spain,  in  ^the 
best  days  of  Spanish  power,  and  when  the  Irish  were  not  a 
divided  people ;  nor  with  the  aid  of  Louis  XIV,  when  it  had 
an  intelligible  and  defensible  cause,  and  the  presence  of  a  king 
to  whom  the  people  were  religiously  attached  ;  nor  will  it  ever  be 
able  to  support  one  while  England  is  true  unto  itself.  This  at- 
tempt, like  that  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  was  baffled  by  the  winds 
and  waves.  Sir  Boyle  Roche  has  credit  for  one  of  his  characte- 
ristic sayings  on  the  occasion  ;  '  to  give  the  Devil  his  due,'  he  is 
reported  to  have  said,  '  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  nothing  but 
the  hand  of  Providence  preserved  us.'  Providence  indeed  preserved 
us  by  the  agency  of  the  elements ;  and  it  would  otherwise  have 
preserved  us  by  its  blessing  upon  our  own  human  means,  for  at 
that  time  a  strong  hand  was  not  wanting  at  the  helm,  nor  a  strong 
heart  for  tlirectmg  it :  but  it  seems  to  have  thus  manifestly  inter- 
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posed,  as  if  to  make  men   perceive  and  acknowledge  that  it  is 

*  mighty  to  save ;'  and  as  if  to  aflford  the  guilty  movers  of  the  trea- 
son time  for  reflection  and  repentance. 

According  to  Mr  Moore,  they  could  not  but  reflect,  —  they  could 
not  but  see,  in  the  assistance  which  France  had  sent  them, '  enough 
to  alarm  them  as  to  the  possible  consequences ;'  they  could  not 

*  refrain  from  harbouring  some  fear'  that  their  auxiliaries  came 
with  an  intention  of  making  a  conquest  of  Ireland  for  themselves. 
They  had  asked  for  a  limited  force,  and  it  is  here  said  that  Lord 
Edward,  among  others,  would  have  made  that  limitation  the  con- 
dition of  accepting  any  aid  whatever ;  as  if  men  engaged  in  such 
designs  left  to  themselves  any  power  of  enforcing  conditions  ! 
And  '  it  is  to  the  honour,'  he  says,  ^  of  those  whose  cause,  how- 
ever mixed  up  with  a  "  worser  spirit"  was  still  essentially  the  great 
cause  of  freedom  and  tolerance^  and  had  on  its  side  the  inextin- 
guishable claims  of  right  against  wrong,  that  by  these  alone  were 
any  steps,  at  this  juncture,  taken  towards  a  reconcilement  of  the 
state  with  the  people.  The  chief  leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen' 
(that  is,  the  chief  conspirators)  'communicated  with  the  principal 
members  of  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  professed  their  readi- 
B6SS  to  co-operate  in  affording  the  government  one  more  chance 
of  reclaiming,  even  yet,  the  allegiance  of  the  people,  by  consenting 
to  even  so  modified  a  measure  of  reform  as  their  legitimate  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament  might  think  it  prudent  to  propose.'  Woe 
to  that  country  in  which  there  are  United  Societies  who  think 
themselves  strong  enough  thus  to  treat  with  the  government  as 
power  to  power !  and  woe  to  that  government  which  degrades 
and  weakens  Itself  by  any  recognition  of  such  self-constituted 
authorities  !  But  it  was  with  the  opposition,  not  the  government, 
that  the  'chief  leaders'  communciated  :  a  reform  bill  was  prepared 
ID  consequence  by  Mr  Ponsonby,  of  which  Catholic  emancipation 
was  one  part,  and  representation  founded  upon  numbers,  another. 
The  men  who  advised  this  knew  that  these  measures,  if  once  con- 
ceded, must,  in  sure  and  swift  consequence,  bring  on  the  revolu- 
tion, the  whole  revolution,  and  nothing  but  the  revolution,  at  which 
they  aimed.  Their  parliamentary  allies,  who  were  not  in  the  plot, 
knew  no  more  of  it  than  the  conspirators  thought  proper  to  impart, 
and  never  looked  further  than  their  own  party  interests ;  but  the 
government  was  not  duped  ;  and  Mr  Moore  asserts  in  his  preface 
that  the  refusal  of  emancipation  and  reform  was  the  sole  cause  of 
the  conspiracy  which  in  these  volumes  he  has  recorded.  Eman- 
cipation and  Keform  !  — 

Regnorum  medici  verborum  diacite  vires  ! 
The  poor,  ignorant,  deluded,  and  oppressed  Irish  cared  as  little 
tor  either  of  these  things  as  they  knew  of  them  ;  and  for  one  of 
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them,  at  least,  we  know  that  the  leading  conspirators^  by  their 
own  avowal,  cared  no  more.  But  they  were  speciosa  notnina,  and 
served  to  deceive 

'  those  who  cannot  penetrate  beyond 
The  bark  and  out-skin  of  a  commonwealth.' 
'  Vnwther,'  says  Mr  Moore,  ^  conciliatory  measures  might  yet  have 
aveited  the  conflict  must  be  a  question  of  mere  conjecture  ;  but  that  the 
reverse  system  drove  the  country  into  rebellion,  and  nearly  severed  it 
from  England,  has  become  matter  of  history.'  —  (Indeed  !)  —  *  In  the 
train  of  the  Insurrection  Act  and  the  Indemnity  Bill  soon  followed,  ad 
the  natural  course  of  such  legislation,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  inquisitorial  tribunals  under  the  name  of  secret  committeeny 
and,  lastly,  martial  law,  with  aU  its  frightful  accompaniments  of  free  quar- 
ters, ,bumings,  picketings  to  extort  confession,  and  every  other  such  in* 
fliction.' 

Mr  Moore  has  properly  abstained  from  entering  into  any  cf^ 
tiuls  of  these .  horrors  ;  but  he  has  not  so  properly  abstained  also 
from  asking  himself  what  but  insurrection  produced  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act ;  and  what  but  a  system  of  terror,  enforced  by  the  most 
revolting  crimes,  drove  that  part  of  the  Irish  people  who  wo«ld 
gladly  have  dwelt  in  peace,  to  retaliate  upon  their  disafl^ted 
enemies,  counteract  terror  by  terror,  requite  cruelties  by  cruelties, 
and  endeavour  to  repress  crimes  by  crimes  ?  It  is  one  of  the 
blessings  of  settled  order,  that  all  men  are  protected  by  the  forms 
of  law ;  and  that  no  murmur  is  heard,  no  apprehension  is  excited, 
when  even  a  notorious  criminal  escapes  punishment,  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  legal  evidence  against  him,  though  the  moral  proof 
may  be  conclusive.'  *  But  when  one  part  of  a  nation'  —  (in  Wolfe 
Tone's  language^  —  *  puts  itself  in  a  state  of  nature  with  the 
other,'  —  when  those  who  would  fain  live  quietly  under  the  laws, 
find  that  the  laws  are  insufficient  to  protect  them  ;  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  secret  enemies  whom  they  know  to  be  leagued  for 
their  destruction,  and  sworn  lo  attempt  it ;  when  they  cannot 
stir  abroad  without  danger  of  assassination ;  when  they  are  com- 
pelled to  banicade  their  doors  and  windows,  and  keep  watch  and 
ward  within  ;  when  they  know  that  old  servants,  of  unblemished 
fidelity  before,  have  opened  doors  at  midnight  to  let  murderers 
in  ;  when  the  news  of  every  morning  is,  that  some  neighbour  has 
been  butchered  by  his  fireside,  or  some  family  burnt  in  their 
beds  ;  —  is  it  to  be  believed,  that  men,  under  such  circumstances, 
will  not  think  themselves  placed  in  a  state  of  nature  toward 
such  enemies  ?  —  that  they  will  not  feel  and  believe  any  means 
justifiable  to  which  they  can  resort  for  self-preservation  ?  Such, 
Mr  Moore  knows,  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  that  time. 
Pikes  for  arming   the   rebels  had   been  manufactured   in   great. 
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numbers,  and  with  secrecy  proportionate  to  the  importance  of 
the  conspiracy.  Lord  Edward,  he  who  shuddered  when  the 
moose-deer  was  slaughtered  in  the  chase,  relied  greatly  upon 
the  use  of  this  weapon  in  the  rebellion  which  he  was  to  com- 
mand. Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  men  against  whom 
these  pikes  were  to  be  employed,  and  who  knew  that  there  were 
large  depots  of  them,  should  inflict  tortures  and  even  death  upon 
those  unhappy  wretches  who  were  in  their  power,  and  whom  they 
suspected,  on  strong  grounds,  of  knowing  where  these  weapons 
were  fabricated  and  where  concealed  ?  Go  to  such  men  at  such 
tiroes,  and  repeat  to  them  Beccaria's  unanswerable  arguments 
against  the  judicial  use  of  the  torture,  —  they  will  point,  in  reply, 
to  the  pikes  which  they  have  seized,  and  tell  you  of  the  discover- 
ies which  they  have  made,  and  the  massacres  which ^  they  have 
prevented.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  we  might  'agree  with 
the  Quakers,  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  and  die,  than  seek  to  pre- 
serve life  by  the  only  means  which  offer  a  chance  of  preserving  it. 
But  the  strongest  propensities  and  instincts  of  human  nature  must 
be  overcome  before  men  can  act  upon  so  high  and  hallowing  a 
principle  :  this  can  never  be  expected  from  ordinary  men :  was 
it  to  be  looked  for  from  Irishmen  in  a  state  of  fiery  excitement  ? 
Such  cruelties  were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  state  to 
which  Ireland  had  been  brought  by  its  agitators  ;  and  fearful  as 
the  guilt  may  be  which  rests  upon  the  perpetrators,  how  much 
more  awful  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  plotted  and  directed 
the  preparatory  measures  of  rebellion  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  break- 
ing the  connexion  with  England,  and  forming  Ireland  into  an  in- 
dependent republic,  —  under  their  own  direction,  —  inflamed  and 
brought  into  action  the  fiercest  passions  of  an  ignorant,  bigoted, 
and  ferocious  people ! 

But  '  parties  of  men,'  as  has  been  said  by  Carte  the  historian, 
'  when  eager  to  carry  the  particular  point  on  which  their  hearts  are 
set,  never  mind  the  general  consequences.'  Revolution  was  the 
point  on  which  Mr  Moore's  heroes  had  set  their  hearts ;  they 
were  too  eager  to  calculate  the  cost ;  too  vain,  too  presumptuous 
to  foresee  the  consequences,  and  some  of  them  too  profligate  and 
too  irreligious  to  regard  them.  The  Irish  Opposition,  after  the 
failure  of  their  Emancipation  and  Reform  Bill,  seceded  from  par- 
liament, thus  ^  adding  their  own  despair  to  that  of  the  nation  ;' 
and  Mr  Moore  asserts,  that  to  whatever  degree  Mr  Grattan,  the 
leader  of  that  opposition,  '  may  have  blamed  some  of  the  acts  of 
those  leagued  against  government,  his  every  feeling  went  tho- 
roughly and  unreservedly  with  their  cause.'  If  such  were  his 
feelings,  his  language  went  the  whole  length  with  it ;  and  whea 
Mr  Corry  declared,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  his  elec- 
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tioneering  addresses  ^  preached  the  doctrine  of  insurrection  under 
the  name  of  liherty,  and  led  to  the  rebellion  that  followed/  the 
challenge  by  which  that  severe  observation  was  answered^  was  no 
reply  to  the  charge. 

The  permanent  causes  of  the  evils  bjr  which  Ireland  was  afflicted 
(and  no  language  can  exaggerate  those  evils)  were  to  be  found  in 
the  ignorance,  the  bigotry,  and  the  abject  wretchedness  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  two  former  are  to  be  charged 
upon  the  Roman  Uatholic  religion,  which  used  every  effort  for 
perpetuating  both  —  and  upon  the  government,  which  used  none 
tor  removing  either ;  the  latter,  upon  an  utter  disregard  of  Justice 
and  humanity  in  the  landholders,  to  which  nothing  but  the  invete- 
rate custom  of  the  country  could  have  brought  or  reconciled  men 
in  their  degree  of  civilizatiod.  The  remedies  for  these  were,  not 
to  have  addressed  inflammatory  harangues  to  an  inflammable 
people  upon  the  rights  of  man  — 

*  The  rarej  the  true,  the  pure,  the  infiuite  rights,  —  * 
but  to  have  instructed  them,  painfully  and  patiently,  in  their  moral 
and  religious  duties  ;  and  if  the  landholders  would  not  be  influ- 
enced by  any  better  motive  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  infe* 
rior  tenantry,  then  to  have  wrung  from  them  (more  especially  from 
the  absentees)  such  an  assessment  for  the  relief  o/  the  poor  as 
should  have  made  them  feel  the  harden  of  that  national  poverty 
which  was  *  in  so  great  a  degree  occasioned  by  their  conduct. 
There  were,  there  are,  there  can  be  no  other  remedies  for  the  mi- 
series of  Ireland  ;  and  while  these  are  in  operation, 

*  Mercy  roust  go  forth, 
And  fttablish  order  with  an  arm'd  right-hand.' 

Instead  of  this,  the  course  which  the  self-styled  patriots  pursued 
was  to  agitate  every  question  that  could  excite  the  evil  passions  of 
the  people,  and  to  oppose  every  measure  of  government  that  was 
intended  to  repress  iheij  excesses.  The  Whigs  of  the  Capital,  as 
those  persons  called  themselves  who  afterwards  took  the  appella- 
tion of  United  Irishmen,  printed  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the 
Riehts  of  Man,  which  they  sold  for  a  penny  or  distributed  gratis, 
and  this  they  called  disseminating  political  knowledge.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Irish  Catholics  should,  '  to  a  man, 
esteem  all  Protestants  as  usurpers  of  their  estates ;'  that  xhej 
should,  '  to  this  day,  settle  their  estates  on  the  marriages  of  their 
sons  and  daughters  ;'  that  they  have  accurate  maps  of  them,  and 
that  they  published  in  Dublin,  about  the  year  1784,  a  'map  rf 
Ireland  cantoned  out  among  the  old  Irish  proprietors :'  this  is  not 
wonderful ;  nor  that  they  should  be  so  little  versed  in  the  history 
of  their  own  country  as  to  believe  that  individuals  could  establish 
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their  separate  titles  to  lands  which  were  held  in  common  by  the  sept 
or  clans  from  which  they  were  descended.  But  if  any  folly  or 
wickedness  could  astonish  those  who  know  the  weakness  and  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  we  might  marvel  that  accomplished 
And  generous  men,  such  as  some  of  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy 
^ere,  —  men  educated  in  the  reformed  faith  instead  of  being 
ipained  up  in  hatred  of  their  heretical  neighbours,  and  who,  in- 
sttad  of  having  their  feelings  seared  by  wretchedness,  and  their 
he^^rts  hardened  by  bigotry,  were  accustomed  to  the  humanities 
and  the  practical  toleration  of  intellectual  society, — we  might 
AUUrvel  that  such  men  should  have  thought  the  end  at  which 
they  were  aiming  good  ;  that  they  should  have  deemed  it  possible 
to  bring  about  any  good  end  by  such  atrocious  means  ;  and  have 
proposed  to  improve  the  condition  of  their  country  by  letting  loose 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  bringing  upon  it  all  the  horrors  of  a  re- 
bellion, and  laying  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 

There  were  Irish  Protestants  in  those  days,  who,  when  drunk 
frith  seditious  discourse,  used  to  set  a  myrtle  upon  their  table,  and 
pour  wine  at  its  roots,  as  symbolical  of  the  blood  of  the  aristo- 
crats, with  which  the  tree  of  liberty  was  to  be  watered !  At  one 
of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  confidential  parties,  it  was  proposed ^ 
M  one  means  for  securing  the  independence  of  the  Irish  re- 
public which  they  were  abou^  to  establish,  that  the  English  lan- 
guage should  be  abolished  in  Ireland ;  and  the  suggestion  was 
received  with  such  approbation,  that  the  younger  guests  forthwith 
procured  Irish  grammars,  and  set  about  studying  them.  Mr 
Moore  has  not  mentioned  this  fact ;  but  he  will  probably  recol- 
lect it,  and  know  also  that  it  is  related  here  upon  the  authority  of 
one  of  the  persons  then  present  — a  person  whom  he.has  eulogized 
in  these  volumes,  and  not  eulogized  above  his  deserts.  An  old 
religion,  as  well  as  an  old  language,  was  to  be  restored  ;  but  what 
religion  it  was  to  be,  was  a  point  upon  which  the  moveis  of  this 
mighty  mischief  would  not  easily  have  accorded  ;  for  while  some 
looked  on  to  the  re-establishment  of  popery  in  all  its  power  and 
all  its  intolerance  as  the  great  object  which  was  to  croi;vn  their  end 
and  sanctify  their  means,  there  were  others  who  dreamt  of  restor- 
ing the  worship  of  Baal.  Let  not  the  reader  protest  against  such 
an  assertion  as  incredible  ;  there  are  times  in  which  nothing  cau 
be  deemed  incredible  because  it  is  as  preposterously  absurd  in 
design  as  it  is  wicked  in  intention.  '  O'Connor  Cier-Rige,  head 
of  his  race,  and  chief  of  the  prostrated  people  of  his  nation,'  as  he 
calls  himself,  known  in  the  Slate  Trials  by  his  name  of  Roger 
O'Connor,  has  published,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
whom  he  addresses  as  his  friend,  the  Chronicles  of  Erin,  which,  he 
says,  are  translated  from  (he  original  manuscript  in  the  Phenician 
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dialect  of  the  Scythian  language.  Eolus,  the  supposititious 
author,  lived  about  fifty  years  later  than  Moses,  and  his  writing, 
*  bed-fellow  with  the  mouldering  bones  of  the  illustrious  dead  for 
ages,  hath  been  rescued  from  the  tomb,'  says  O'Connor,  '  by  me, 
their  son.'  All  expounders  of  the  Scriptures,  he  tells  us,  '  let  their 
ways  be  ever  so  varied,  conduct  us  to  one  and  the  same  gloomy 
labyrinth,  where  in  a  putrid  cavern  lie  concealed  the  filthy  brood 
of  miracle  and  mystery.'  He,  on  the  contrary,  would  lead  us  into 
the  hght  of  Baal ;  wishes  that  the  Anglo-Saxons,  instead  of  being 
converted  to  Christianity,  had  continued  to  worship  '  the  good 
gods  of  their  sires,  who  delighted  in  deeds  of  philanthropy,  active 
charity,  and  hospitality  to  the  neighbour  and  the  stranger,' — and 
identifies  hallelujah  with  the  Irish  howl  1  Happily  the  impiety  of 
the  book  is  harmless  ;  for  though  Macpherson  has  been  out- 
Macpbersoned  in  the  conception  of  these  anti-Milesian  remains, 
the  execution  is  so  thoroughly  worthless  that  we  will  produce  no 
specimens  of  its  inanity.  It  suffices  to  quote  one  verse,  which 
some  of  the  Romish  clergy  in  that  distracted  country  may  apply 
to  themselves,  and  which  Mr  Moore  also  may  do  well  to  reflect 
upon  before  he  composes  any  more  songs,  or  biographies,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  make  the  fan  stir, 

*  The  dark  gloomy  subtlety  of  the  priest,  and  the  thoughtless  levity  of 
tiie  bards  and  minstrels,  will  not  sufler  £ri  to  dwell  in  repose. ' 

But  Mr  Moore  says,  *  So  much  is  it  the  custom  of  those  who 
would  bring  discredit  upon  freedom  of  thought  in  politics  to 
represent  it  as  connected  invariably  with  lax  opinions  upon  re- 
ligion, that  it  is  of  no  small  importance  to  be  able  to  refer  to  two 
such  instances  as  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  the  younger 
Emmet,  in  both  of  whom  the  freest  range  of  what  are  caned 
revolutionary  principles  was  combined  with  a  warm  and  steady 
belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.'  He  tells  us,  therefore, 
that  atnong  those  traits  of  character  which  adorned  Lord  Edward 
'  as  a  member  of  social  life,'  one  trait,  '  far  too  important  not  to 
be  brought  prominently  forward  in  any  professed  picture  of  him, 
was  the  strong  and  pure  sense  which  he  entertained  of  religion.' 
Whatever  the  biographer  says  of  Lord  Edward's  amiable  qualities 
and  domestic  virtues  is  fully  supported  by  such  of  his  letters  as 
appear  in  these  volumes.  Gladly  should  we  introduce  further 
extracts  from  those  beautiful  letters  if  our  limits  had  allowed. 
When  he  speaks  of  his  wife,  his  children,  his  dwelling-place,  his 
garden,  and  his  flowers,  it  is  like  a  man  whom  all  circumstances 
of  nature  and  fortune  had  combined  to  render  happy,  and  among 
those  circumstances  his  Christian  belief  is  to  be  accounted,  —  the 
only  blessing  which  he  did  not  forfeit !  But  if  that  belief  had 
been  rooted  in  his  heart  and  understandmg,  —  if  the  thorps  of 
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political  faction  bad  not  sprung  up  with  it  and  choked  it,  —  if  it 
bad  influenced  his  thoughts  and  feelings  as  it  ought  to  have  done, — 
if  he  had  regulated  his  life  by  it — he  would  have  known  that — even 
if  the  revolution  which  he  had  conspired  to  bring  about  had  been  a 
consummation  as  devoutly  to  be  wished  as  it  was  to  be  depreqgited 
by  all  wise  and  good  men,  —  the  means  by  which  he  would  have 
effected  it  were  plainly  forbidden  by  the  religion  which  he  pro- 
iessedy  and  were  as  wicked  as  they  were  unlawful :  he  would  have 
escaped  the  guilt  and  misery  of  his  latter  days ;  —  he  would  not 
have  sown  ^  upon  the  furrows  of  unrighteousness/  nor  have  reap- 
ed them  seven-fold  for  his  reward. 

^  In  reading,'  says  Mr  Moore,  ^  these  simple  and, — to  an  ahnost 
ftminine  degree,  —  ibnd  letters,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  how  etraqge 
and  touching  is  the  contrast  between  those  pictures  of  a  hi^py  home 
which  they  so  unafiectedly  exhibit,  and  that  dark  and  troubled  sea  of 
conspiracy  and  revolt  into  which  the  amiable  writer  of  them  80  soon 
qfUrxoaris  plunged  ;  nor  can  we  easily  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that 
the  joyous  tenant  of  this  little  lodge,  the  happy  husband  and  father,  di- 
viding the  day  between  his  child  and  his  flowers,  could  be  the  same  man 
who,  but  a  year  or  two  after,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  rebel  myriads, 
aegotiated  on  the  flrontiers  of  France  for  an  alliance  against  £nglMid, 
and  but  seldom  laid  down  his  head  on  his  pillow  at  night  without  a  pros- 
pect of  being  sununoned  thence  to  the  scaflbld  or  the  field.  The  gov- 
ernment that  could  drive  such  a  man  into  such  resistance  —  and  there 
were  hundreds  equal  to  him  in  goodness,  if  not  in  heroism,  so  driven, 
—  is  convicted  by  this  very  resuh  alone,  without  any  further  inquiry  into 
its  history.' 

Yet  the  biographer  admits  that  at  the  time  when  *  this  happy 
husband  and  father  was  thus  dividing  the  day  between  his  child 
and  his  flowers,'  government  had  seen  reason,  even  thus  early,  to 
suspect  him  of  being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  that  when, 
at  the  beginning  of  1793,  soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  against 
England,  '  the  ruling  party  in  France  despatched  an  agent  to  Ire- 
land for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  offering  the  aid  of  French  arms  for  the 
liberation  of  their  country,  this  emissary  came  with  a  letter  of 
mtroduction  to  Lord  Edward.*  Lord  Edward,  'however, did  nothing 
more  than  make  him  known  to  Mr  Simon  Butler,  Mr  Bond,  and 
a  few  others  of  the  party.'  Nothing  more  than  introduce  him  to 
the  persons  with  whom  he  was  to  confer  !  In  1796  another  agent 
was  sent  over ;  and  as,  for  want  of  passports,  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed farther  than  London,  Lord  Edward  was  deputed  to  meet  him, 
as  being  *  the  confidential  member  of  the  Union  who  was  most 
competent  to  give  intelligence  respecting  the  military  preparations 
of  the  country,'  — that  is,  of  the  conspirators.  About  the  same 
time  Dr  Macneven  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  press  the  despatch  of 
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succours  from  France,  this  being  now  *  the  great  object  of  the 
Irish  Executive/  of  which  body  Lord  Edward  was  one.  A 
second  armament  was  collected,  and  fourteen  thousand  men  pre- 
pared to  sail  from  the  Texel  for  invading  Ireland.  They  were 
blockaded  there  by  adverse  winds,  and  by  the  British  fleet;  their 
provisions  were  exhausted,  and  it  was  necessary  to  disembark 
them  ;  but  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  and  was  defeated  m  the  battle  of 
Camperdown. 

Hius  a  second  time  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  bringing  a 
foreign  army  into  Ireland,  the  leaders  of  the  conspirators  began  U> 
d!fl!er  among  themselves,  some  being  for  an  immediate  insurrec- 
tion, others  for  waiting  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Some  of 
the  Ulster  conspirators  repaired  to  Dublin ;  —  a  plan  of  insurrec- 
tion had  already  been  drawn  up  and  agreed  upon,  and  a  deputa* 
tion  of  sergeants  from  those  militias  then  on  duty  in  Dublin 
waited  on  the  Provincial  Committee  with  an  offer,  in  the  name  of 
the  Union,  to  seize  the  Royal  Barrack  and  the  castle.  The  pro- 
posal was  laid  before  the  Executive,  '  and  Lord  Edward  most 
strenuously  ursed,  as  might  be  expected,  their  acceptance  of  it.* 
But,  after  a  long  discussion,  they  decided  upon  declining  the 
offer,  and  its  chief  instigators,  in  consequence,  fled  to  Hamburg. 
Hope  delayed  began  now  to  sicken  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  con- 
spirators ; 

*  And  an  interval  of  grace  J)eing,  at  the  same  time,  proclaimed  by  the 
govemmeot,  within  which  those  who  submitted  and  gave  up  their  arnw 
were  to  receive  full  pardon,  the  good  eflects  of  such  rarely  tried  policy 
were  manifested  by  the  numbers  £at,  in  all  parts  of  the  North,  hastened 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

*  To  these  causes  of  the  abatement  of  fervour  among  the  Northerns 
must  be  added  another,  of  a  still  deeper  and  more  important  kind,  which 
began  to  come  into  operation  about  the  middle  of  1797,  and  from  that 
time  continued  not  only  to  moderate  their  enthusiasm  in  the  conspira^, 
but  materially  influenced  the  character  of  the  rebellion  that  followed  ;  — 
and  this  was  the  growing  apprehension,  both  upon  political  and  religious 
grounds,  with  which  the  more  scrupulous  among  the  Presbyterian  repub- 
licaos  regarded  that  alliance,  which  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  coun- 
ties was  now  admitting  into  their  league.  Already  had  there,  for  some 
time,  existed  among  the  lower  orders  of  Catholics,  associations  known  by 
the  name  o^  Defenders,  half  political,  half  predatory,  to  which  the  cbiefii 
of  the  Union  had  always  looked  as  a  sort  of  nursery  for  their  own  militaiy 
force,  —  the  hardy  habiU  of  these  freebooters  (for  such  they  had  now 
become),  and  their  familiarity  with  the  use  of  arms,  appearing  to  offer  the 
kind  of  material  out  of  which  good  example  and  discipline  might  succeed 
in  making  soldiers. 

•  In  the  North  the  United  Irishmen  and  the  Defenders,  though  co»» 
earring  in  fierce  enmity  to  the  state,  had  been  kept  irhoUy  dii^inot 
bodies,  as  well  by  the  difference  in  their  religious  tenets,  as  by  the 
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grounds,  but  too  sufficient,  which  the  latter  had  for  considering  all  Pres- 
Dvterians  as  foes.  In  most  other  parts  of  Ireland,  however,  the  case  was 
different.  Wherever  the  bulk  of  the  population  were  Catholics,  the  De- 
fenders formed  the  chief  portion  of  (he  United  force  ;  or,  rather,  in  such 
places,  the  system  of  the  Union  degenerated  into  Defenderism,  aasuming 
that  character  which  a  people,  lawless  from  having  been  themselves  so 
long  outlawed,  might  have  been  expected  to  give  it.  Hence  those  out- 
'  rages  and  crimes  which,  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  United  Irishmen, 
brought  disgrace  upon  the  cause,  and  alarmed  more  especially  its  Pres- 
byterian supporters,  who,  not  without  reason,  shriink  from  the  hazard  of 
committing  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  to  sach 
hands.  Under  this  impression  it  was  that  the  leading  United  Irishnaen 
of  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim  were  anxious  to  inculcate  the  notion 
that  the  Presbyterians  could  dispense  with  Catholic  aid  ;  and  so  much 
had  the  repugnance  of  the  two  sects  to  act  in  concert  manifested  itself^ 
that  at  a  meeting  of  captains,  on  the  31st  of  July,  at  Down-patrick,  strong 
fears  were,  we  find,  expressed  ^^  that  the  Dissenters  and  Catholics  would 
become  two  separate  parties."  ' 

Time  and  cause  enough  for  reflection  and  repentance  had  now 
been  afforded  to  the  conspirators  if  they  had  not  been  given  over 
to  their  own  devices.  But  it  appeared,  by  the  returns  made  to 
Lord  Edward  as  head  of  the  Military  Committee,  that  the  force 
regimented  and  armed  throughout  Ireland,  in  February  1798, 
amounted  to  little  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men.  Another 
armament  from  France  was  promised  to  be  ready  in  April ;  and 
Lord  Edward's  friend,  Mr  Arthur  O'Cpnnor,  with  Quigley,  and 
other  patriots  of  the  same  stamp,  were  arrested  at  Margate,  on 
their  way  to  France,  and  brought  to  trial  for  high  treason.  Lord 
Edward  was  so  far  from  betraying  any  uneasiness  at  the  apprehen- 
sion of  his  fellow-conspirators,  that  he  said  O'Connor  had  nothing 
odd  with  him  but  twelve  hundred  guineas.  A  newspaper  called 
The  Press  had  been  set  up  In  Dublin  during  the  preceding  year, 
*  for  the  express  purpose  of  forwarding  the  views  of  the  Union ;' 
that  is,  of  the  conspiracy. 

'  In  this  newspaper  the  author  of  the  present  Memoir  confesses  Co 
have  made  his  first  essay  as  a  writer  of  prose  j  and  among  those  ex- 
tracts fix)m  its  columns  which  are  appended  to  the  Report  of  the 
Secr^  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  excited  state  of 
public  feeling  at  that  period,  there  are  some  of  which  the  blame  or  die 
merit  must  rest  with  an  author  who  had  then  but  just  turned  his  seven- 
teeth  year.' 

Mr  Arthur  O'Connor  had  recently  become  the  avowed  editor  of 
this  seditious  journal ;  its  office  therefore  was  searched,  and  all 
^e  papers  belonging  to  it  seized.  Lord  Edward  and  Counsellor 
swnpson,  another  of  the  chief  conspirators,  were  in  the  house  at 
wie  time ;  the  former,  it  was  said  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day, 
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^  seemed  peculiarly  affected  by  the  visit  of  the  magistrate,  and  in- 
terested himself  much  to  comfort  the  woman  of  the  house,  who 
had  been  brought  by  mischievous  delusions  into  embarrassment  and 
trouble ;  and  offered  her  and  her  family  a  residence  in  his  own 
house,  as  some  compensation.'  Nothing  appeared  in  this  busi- 
ness to  implicate  him  ;  and  '  he  and  his  colleagues  (says  the  au- 
thor that  made  *  his  first  essay  as  a  prose  writer'  in  The  Press) 
urged  on  with   redoubled  zeal  the  preparation  for  the  epcounter.^ 

During  two  whole  years  of  all  but  open  rebellion  (for  such  Mr 
Moore  admits  the  state  of  Ireland  to  have  been),  the  Irish  (Sot- 
emment  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  sufficient  information  for  plac- 
ing one  of  the  chief  conspirators  in  their  power.  But  now  the 
whole  plot  was  revealed  to  them  ;  a  warrant  against  the  leaders 
was  immediately  issued,  and  Lord  Edward  was  the  only  one  who 
contrived  to  elude  pursuit.  He  was  on  the  point  of  entering 
Lfeinster  House  when  the  officers  were  actually  in  it  making  search 
for  him  ;  but  Tony  was  on  the  look-out  for  him,  and  gave  him  the 
alarm  in  time.  *  It  is  difficult  (says  Mr  Moore),  however  fruitless 
such  a  feeliug  must  be,  not  to  mingle  a  little  regret  with  the  reflec- 
tion that,  had  he  happened  on  this  day  to  have  been  one  of  the  per- 
sons arrested,  not  only  might  bis  own  life,  from  the  turn  affairs  af- 
terwards took,  have  been  spared,  but  much  of  the  unavailing  blood- 
shed that  was  now  to  follow,  have  been  prevented.'  The  biographer 
expresses  no  other  regret  in  his  account  of  the  whole  treason. 

Before  the  warrants  were  issued,  an  opportunity  of  escape  was- 
offered  to  Lord  Edward.  His  father-in  law,  Mr  Ogilvie,  *  who 
had  been  himself  but  too  painfully  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  committed  himself  in  the  conspiracy,'  hastened  to  Dublin 
in  the  hope  of  saving  him.     Government  was  in  possession  of  full 

Sroof  against  him  ;  nevertheless  Lord  Clare,  in  an  interview  with 
Ir  Ogilvie  on  this  subiect,  expressed  himself  with  the  most 
friendly  warmth,  and  said,  ^  For  God's  sake  get  this  young  man 
out  of  the  country  !  the  ports  shall  be  thrown  open  to  vou,  and  no 
hindrance  whatever  offered.'  With  this  assurance  Mr  Ogilvie 
hastened  to  him.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the  chief  conspirators 
in  the  house  when  he  arrived,  and  Lord  Edward  came  out  of  the 
room  where  they  were  assembled  to  speak  with  him.  But  all 
persuasion  was  in  vain  ;  he  answered,  *  It  is  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion :  I  am  too  deeply  pledged  to  these  men  to  be  able  to  with- 
draw with  honour.'  A  truer  sense  of  honour  would  have  softened 
his  heart  towards  a  government  which  dealt  so  generously  towards 
him.  At  that  time,  and  after  that  time,  he  was  at  their  mercy. 
Reynolds,  the  informer,  had  an  interview  with  him  after  the 
arrest ;  and  Mr  Moore  makes  no  doubt  that  he  might  then  have 
been  seized,  if  they  had  not  wished  him  rather  to  quit  the  country* 
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*  The  thought  of  abandoning,  however,  for  a  single  moment,  the 
post  of  peril  assigned  to  him,  bad  never  once  entered  his  dauntless 
mind,'  and  this  with  Mr  Moore  is  matter  for  eulogium  rather  than 
regret.  ^  He  had  set  his  own  life  and  that  of  thousands  on  the  die, 
and  was  determined  to  abide  the  cast.'  '  The  alarm  of  the 
government  for  their  own  existence,'  then  says  Mr  Moore,  *  su- 
perseded every  other  thought,  —  all  considerations  of  mercy  were 
lost  in  their  fears  ;  and  the  search  after  him  was  pursued  by  the 
emissaries*  of  authority  with  as  much  eagerness  as  political  zeal^ 
urged  by  fear  and  revenge^  could  inspire.' 

^ut  we  must  pass  over  the  account  of  his  moving  from  one 
place  of  concealment  to  another,  his  Interview  with  ramela,  and 
bis  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  come  at  once  to  the  catastrophe  of 
this  tragedy.  On  the  11th  of  May  a  proclamation  was  issued, 
offering  a  reward  of  one  thousand  pounds  for  his  apprehension. 
His  friends  were  scarcely  alarmed  at  this,  because  they  thought 
it  certain  that  he  had  left  Dublin  Bay,  and  knew  it  was  believed 
in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  office  that  he  had  escaped  from  the 
Englbh  coast  in  a  boat.  The  opportunity  of  escape  even  after 
this  was  offered ;  and  some  trusty  boatmen  (like  those  through 
whose  means  Hamilton  Rowan  had  escaped)  were  engaged,  *  who 
undertook  to  convey  him  safely  to  the  coast  of  France,  but  be 
would  not  bear  of  it.' 

How  far  this  proclamation  tended  to  hasten  the  explosion  is 
not  known,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  who  were  still  at  large 
announced  to  their  deluded  followers  that  the  general  rising  was 
to  take  place  on  the  night  of  the  23d.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th  Sirr,  the  active  Town  Major,  obtained  information  of  a 
movement  to  be  made  the  ensuing  night  by  a  party  of  persons 
who  were  supposed  to  be  Lord  Edward's  body  guard  ;  be  met 
them,  and  both  Sirr  and  Lord  Edward  seem  narrowly  to  have 
escaped  in  the  conflict.  On  the  19th  his  uniform  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  rebel  army  was  brought  to  the  house  in  which  he  was 
then  harboured.  Late  in  the  day  information  that  he  was  con- 
cealed there  was  obtained,  —  it  is  not  known  from  what  source. 
When  Major  Sirr  received  his  instructions  in  consequence.  Major 
Swan  and  Mr  Ryan,  the  printer  of  Faulkner's  Journal,  happened 
to  be  with  him,  and  accompanied  him  (the  latter  volunteering  his 
services).  He  had  only  time  to  take  a  few  soldiers  in  plain  clothes 
ivith  him,  purposing  on  his  arrival  in  Thomas-street  to  send  for  the 
piquet  in  that  neighbourhood.  Lord  Edward  had  thrown  himself 
on  the  bed,  without  his  coat,  when  Major  Swan  entered  the  room, 
and  no  sooner  had  that  officer  stated  the  object  of  .his  visit  than  be 
jumped  up,  as  Murphy,  his  host,  said,  Mike  a  tiger' from  the  bed. 
Upon  his  Swan  fired  a  small  pocket  pistol  at  him,  without  eflSBCt ; 
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and  turning  short  upon  Murphy,  from  whom  he  seemed  to  appre* 
hend  an  attack,  thrust  the  pistol  in  his  face,  and  said  to  a  soldier 
who  just  then  entered,  ^  Take  that  fellow  aside  ! '  Almost  at 
the  same  instant  Lord  Edward  struck  at  Swan  with  a  dagger  — 
which  Mr  Moore  speaks  of  as  about  the  length  of  a  large  case-knife, 
with  a  common  buck  handle,  and  a  waved  and  two-edged  blade 
—  but  which  was  described  at  the  time  as  having  two  blades  as  well 
as  two  edges,  and  the  handle  in  the  midst.  Major  Sirr  had  stopped 
below  to  place  the  piquets  round  the  house  ;  hearing  the  pistol  be 
hurried  up  to  the  landing,  and  from  thence  saw  Lord  Edward 
struggling  in  the  room  with  Swan  and  Ryan,  both  wounded  —  the 
latter  on  the  floor  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  both  clinging  to  their 
powerful  adversary,  who  was  dragging  them  towards  the  door. 
Sirr,  who  was  threatened  with  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  his  friends, 
had  no  alternative  but  to  fire  ;  he  aimed  his  pistol  deliberately, 
and  lodged  its  contents  in  Lord  Edward's  right  arm,  near  the 
shoulder.  The  wound  staggered  him,  but  he  rallied,  and  pushed 
for  the  door.  The  soldiers  were  then  called  up,  but  so  desperate 
were  his  struggles,  ^  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  lay  their  fire* 
locks  across  him,  before  he  could  be  disarmed  or  bound,  so  as  to 
prevent  farther  mischief.'  During  this  struggle,  '  a  wretched 
drummer,'  says  Mr  Moore,  '  gave  him  a  wound  in  the  back  of 
the  neck,  which,  thought  slight,  yet  from  its  position  contributed 
sot  a  little  to  aggravate  the  uneasiness  of  his  last  hours.'  We 
should  like  to  know  what  was  exactly  the  author's  meaning  when 
he  wrote  that  word  '  wretched.' 

A  surgeon  was  immediately  sent  for.  Swan's  wounds,  though 
numerous,  were  found  to  be  not  severe  ;  Ryan's  were  all  but 
hopeless ;  Lord  Edward's  were  pronounced  not  to  be  dangerous, 
upon  which  he  answered  calmly,  and  no  doubt  sincerely,  '  I'm  sorry 
for  it.'  He  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  Castle  in  a  sedan 
chair,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  sent  his  private  secretary  to  assure 
him  that  orders  had  been  given  for  showing  him  every  possible 
attention  consistent  with  the  security  of  his  person  as  a  state  pri- 
soner. Lord  Camden  indeed  had  ordered  an  apartment  for  him, 
but  he  was  claimed  by  the  magistrates  as  having  wounded  their 
people,  and  on  that  account  carried  to  Newgate.  A  rising  to 
rescue  him  was  expected  that  night,  and  the  yeomanry  and  the 
garrison  remained  under  arms. 

Lady  Edward  was  ordered  to  England  by  the  Privy  Council. 
Her  distress,  and  that  of  her  unhappy  husband,  was  aggravated 
by  this  measure  ;  yet  her  own  friends  thought  it  best  that  she 
should  go.  *  I  must,  for  ever  and  ever,'  said  Lady  Louisa  Co- 
nolly  (Lord  Edward's  aunt)  *  repeat  my  firm  belief  of  her  inno- 
cence, as  far  as  acts  of  treason.     That  she  should  know  dear 
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Edward's  opinions^  and  endeavour  to  secrete  him  when  in  danger 
of  being  taken,  I  easily  believe,  and  where  is  the  wife  that  would 
not  do  so  ?'  As  Mr  ConoUy  justly  says,  '  no  good  man  can  ever 
impute  that  as  guilt  in  her/  He  adds,  ^  however,  I  believe  that 
under  the  illiberal  prejudice  that  has  been  against  her  as  a  French- 
woman, which  has  been  against  her  ever  since  she  came  to  Ireland, 
and  which  has  much  increased  upon  this  occasion,  it  was  safer  to  send 
her  to  England.  God  bless  her,  poor  soul !  She  is  to  be  pitied 
more  than  can  be  expressed  ;  and  I  never  knew  how  much  1  loved 
her  till  she  became  so  unfortunate/  The  Privy  Council  believed 
her  to  have  been  acquainted  with  her  husband's  designs  in  their 
full  extent ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  whether  designedly  or  not,  she 
had  borne  the  part  of  Armidain  the  conspiracy,  not  of  Belvedera. 
After  remaining  some  time  with  Lord  Edward's  relations  in  Eng- 
land, by  whom  she  was  treated  with  all  the  tenderness  of  affec« 
tion  due  to  her  misfortunes,  she  went  to  Hamburg,  and  there  mar-* 
ried  in  the  second  year  of  her  widowhood. 

Lord  Edward's  relations  could  not  even  from  themselves  dis* 
semble  their  conviction  of  his  guilt.  They  viewed  him  as  one  who 
bad  been  *  seduced  and  betrayed,^  *  they  knew  not  by  which  of  his 
bad  friends.'  Colonel  Napier,  who  had  married  his  aunt.  Lady 
Sarah  Lennox,  not  doubting  that  government  had  indubitable 
proofs  of  treason  against  him,  advised  that  his  mother,  the  Dow* 
ager  Duchess,  should  implore  his  pardon,  on  condition  of  exile,  at 
the  king's  feet ;  —  this,  he  said,  might  do  more  than  all  the  politi- 
cians, lawyers,  or  exertions  in  the  whole  world.  '  Let  her  try  it 
instantly,  and  never  quit  him  till  refused  ;  stop  at  no  form  or  re- 
fusal. Human  nature  must  give  way.'  Every  exertion  that  could 
be  made  in  his  favour  was  tried,  except  this ;  and  the  zeal  with 
which  those  exertions  were  made  must  be  attributed  more  to  the 
feeling  which  his  many  good  qualities  had  excited,  than  to  his  rank 
and  connexions.  Both  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 
Y6rk  interested  themselves  to  have  his  trial  delayed  ;  and  obtain- 
ed the  king's  consent  to  it.  Mr  Moore  has  inserted  a  letter  from 
the  Prince  to  Mr  Ogilvie  ;  and  says  — 

<  It  will  be  found  to  afford  an  amiable  instance  of  that  sort  of  goodnature 
which  fbrmed  so  atoning  an  ingredient  in  his  character.  While,  with 
the  world  in  general,  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  to  employ  towards  living  kings 
the  language  only  of  praise,  reserving  all  the  license  of  censure  to  be  let 
loose  upon  them  when  dead,  it  is  some  pleasure  to  reverse  this  safe,  but 
rather  ignoble  policy,  and,  after  having  shocked  all  the  loyal  and  the- 
courtly  by  speaking  with  more  truth  than  prudence  of  his  late  Majesty 
when  living,  to  render  justice  now  to  the  few  amiable  qualities  which  he 
pofiseased,  at  a  time  when  censure  alone  is  heard  over  his  grave,  from 
other8,»_voL  ii,  p.  122. 
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Does  Mr  Moore  indeed  think  that  his  heart  is  ^  inditing  of  a 
good  matter^  when  he  speaks  thus  of  ^  the  thing  which  he  has 
made  concerning  the  late  king  !'  When  he  exults  in  the  con- 
fession that  he  ^  shocked  all  the  loyal  and  the  courtly/  does  he 
suppose  none  of  his  readers  may  be  tempted  to  dsk  whether 
he  includes^  among  his  ^  all  the  loyal/  some  whom  he  must  now 
include  among  *  the  courtly  ?' 

Lord  Henry  Fitzgerald,  as  soon  as  the  dreadful  news  reached 
him,  hastened  over  to  Dublin,  that  he  might  attend  upon  his  bro- 
ther in  prison.  But  this  was  not  allowed :  Lord  Clare  replied  to 
his  first  application,  that  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  it ;  and 
that  if  the  grounds  of  this  restriction  could  be  explained,  even  he 
himself  would  hardly  condemn  it  as  unnecessarily  harsh.  To  a 
second  application.  Lord  Clare  says,  '  Be  assured  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  procure  admission  for  you  to  Lord  Edward.  You  will 
readily  believe  that  Lord  Camden's  situation  is  critical  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  the  extent  and  enormity  of  the  treason,  which  has  occa- 
sioned so  many  arrests,  make  it  essentially  necessary,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  state,  that  access  should  be  denied  to  the  friends 
of  all  the  persons  now  in  confinement  for  treason.  Judge  then, 
my  dear  Lord,  the  situation  in  which  Lord  Camden  will  be 
placed  if  this  rule  be  dispensed  with  in  one  instance.'  He  added, 
however,  that  if  Lord  Edward's  wound  became  dangerous,  the 
request  might  perhaps  be  complied  with.  Lord  Henry  had  no 
better  success  in  a  personal  interview  with  Lord  Camden ;  but 
when  Mr  Moore  accuses  the  Irish  government  of  having  acted 
'with  gross  gratuitous  cruelty'  on  this  occasion  (as on  all  others), 
he  should  have  remembered  that  the  rebellion  had  broken  out ;  and 
in  justice  to  all  parties,  he  should  not  have  inserted  the  letter 
which  Lord  Henry,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  addressed  to  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  even  though  he  had  expunged  from  it  all  such 
expressions  as  appeared  to  him  undeservedly  harsh. 

Ryan,  of  whose  recovery  hopes  had  been  entertained,  died  of 
his  wounds,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  this  event  *  caused 
a  dreadful  turn'  in  Lord  Edward's  mind.  He  was  in  a  situation 
and  state  which  awakened  in  him,  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  life, 
more  than  he  might  otherwise  have  felt  for  the  thousands  who 
were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  conspiracy.  On  the  2d, 
one  of  the  rebels  was  executed  before  the-prison;  Lord  Edward 
eagerly  asked  what  that  noise  was ;  he  became  delirious  as  soon 
as  he  knew  the  •icause,  and  was  raving  mad  during  the  night. 
Lord  Clare  expressed  his  sorrow  that  the  execution  should  have 
taken  place  so  near  him  ;  they  did  not  know  it,  he  said  ;  it  was 
very  wrong,  and  no  such  thing  should  happen  again.  On  the 
dd  he  was  exhausted  and  composed  ;  and  as  it  was  then  evident 
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that  be  could  not  recover,  bis  brother  and  Lady  Louisa  were 
allowed  to  see  him.  Their  presence  gave  him  visible  pleasure, 
though  his  intellects  sometimes  wandered,  and  in  a  few  hours  be 
breathed  his  lajst.  He  had  frequently  and  devoutly  been  engaged 
in  prayer,  and  had  desired  the  surgeon,  on  the  evening  before  be 
expired,  to  read  to  him  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  death.  His 
aunt  had  the  comfort  of  believing  that  his  mind  was  made  up  to 
his  situation,  and  that  such  a  heart  and  such  a  mind  might  meet 
his  God.  '  The  friends  whom  he  was  entangled  with,'  she  said, 
^  pushed  his  destruction  forward,  screening  themselves  behind  his 
valuable  character.'  ^  And  now,'  said  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
^  the  best  friends  to  poor  Edward's  memory  must  wish  to  have  as 
little  said  of  the  past  as  possible.' 

On  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald's  monument,  indeed,  as  on  Lord 
Byron's,  implora  pace  might  be  written.  But  Mr  Moore  will 
not  allow  them  even  so  much  of  the  mercy  of  oblivion,  as  the 
public,  in  humanity  toward  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead,  would 
Lave  accorded.  He  represents  Lord  Edward  as  the  hero  and 
martyr  of  a  good  cause ;  he  dedicates  the  present  work  to  a  lady, 
as  the  memoirs  of  her  Illustrious  Relative;  and  he  says,  that 
*  while  on  those  who  so  long  refused  the  just  claims  of  the  Irish 
people  lies  the  blame  of  whatever  excesses  they  were  ultimately 
driven  to,  the  concession,  late,  but  effectual,  of  those  measures  Gf 
emancipation  and  reform  which  it  was  the  first  object  of  Lord 
Edward  and  his  brave  associates  to  obtain,  has  set  a  seal  upon,  the 
general  justice  of  their  cause,  which  no  power  of  courts  or  courtiers 
can  ever  do  away.'  The  general  justice  of  the  cause,  and  the  par- 
ticular excesses  of  its  defenders  and  champions,  cohere  as  well,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  biographer's  views,  as  the  blessing  everybody  in 

feneral,  and  damning  all  bishops  in  particular,  in  Wolfe  Tone's 
>runken  Diary.  Emancipation  and  Reform  were  topics  used  by 
Mr  Moore's  heroes  as  archers  of  old  used  stalking  horses ;  they 
were  levers  for  deadlier  designs.  They  asked  for  these  measures, 
because  they  knew  that  many  who  looked  for  nothing  further 
would  thus  be  drawn  in  to  co-operate  with  them,  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  and  because  they  considered  them  as  preliminaries  to  a 
revolution,  and  a  separation  of  the  two  countries,  —  objects  upon 
which  they  were  bent  at  whatever  cost. 

Having  to  his  own  satisfaction  established  the  justice  of  the 
conspirators'  cause,  Mr  Moore  proceeds  to  consider  whether  the 
probability  of  success  was  such  as  to  justify  their  appeal  to  arms ; 
and  upon  this  ground  also  he  pronounces  the  conspirators  justi- 
fied. He  then  enters  at  some  length  into  Lord  Edward's  military 
views,  and  concludes  this  part  of  his  subject  with  a  paper  which 
wat  found  in  his  lordship's   writing-box,  containing  a   plan   of 
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instirrectionaiy  tactics.  Lord  Edward's  reason  for  writing  and  in- 
tending to  print  this,  was  *  to  remind  the  people  of  discussing  mili- 
tary subjects.'  How  far  the  publication  may  tend  now  to  answer 
a  similar  end  to  that  for  which  it  was  originally  designed,  is  a 
question  that  might  have  suggested  itself  to  the  Editor. 

Mr  Moore  has  printed  a  noticeable  passage  in  one  of  Lord  By* 
ron's  letters  to  himself.  *  I  have  been  turning  over  Little,'  says 
his  Lordship,  '  which  I  knew  by  heart  in  1803,  being  then  in  my 
fifteenth  summer.  Heigh  ho  !  I  believe  all  the  mischief  I  have 
ever  done  or  sung,  has  been  owing  to  that  confounded  book  of 
yours.'  Well  will  it  be  for  Mr  Mooie  if  this  present  work  does 
not  produce  a  similar  effect,  and  that  too  in  happier  and  better 
constituted  minds.  Well  will  it  be,  if  some  generous  and  noble* 
minded  youth,  like  Robert  Emmet,  or  Lord  Edward  himself,  be 
not  seduced  by  it  to  take  as  an  example  what,  if  it  were  exhibited 
at  all,  ought  to  have  been  exhibited  as  a  warning.  For  that  the 
concession  of  Catholic  Emancipation  has  tranquillized  Ireland,  do 
man  is  impudent  enough  to  assert ;  and  that  the  largest  measure 
of  Reform  can  tranquillize  it,  which  O'Connell  could  ask,  or  a 
ministry  ready  to  accommodate  him  in  anything  would  accord,  is 
what  O'Connell  himself  does  not  believe.  He  who  prophesies  of 
ills,  has  before  him  a  mournful  prospect ;  but  far  more  dreadful 
will  be  the  retrospect  of  those  who  have  done  all  in  their  power  to 
bring  upon  their  country  the  miseries  of  rebellion  and  revolution  ! 

We  conclude  with  transcribing  Lord  Byron's  graceful  Sonnet 
to  his  late  Majesty  on  the  reversal  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald'a 
attainder :  — 

'  To  be  the  lather  of  the  fatherless. 
To  stretch  the  hand  from  the  throne's  height,  and  raiae 
His  offspring,  who  expired  in  other  days 
To  make  thy  sire's  sway  by  a  kingdom  leas  — 
This  is  to  be  a  monarch,  and  repress 
Envy  into  unutterable  praise. 
Dismiss  thy  guard,  and  trust  thee  to  such  traits, 
For  who  would  lift  a  hand,  except  to  bless  ? 
Were  it  not  easy,  Sir,  and  is  't  not  sweet 
To  HMike  thyself  beloved  !  and  to  be 

Omnipotent  by  mercy's  means  !  for  thus  ^ 

Thy  sovereignty  would  ffrow  but  more  comf^ete^ 
A  despot  thou,  and  yet  tny  people  free, 
And  by  the  heart,  not  hand,  enslaving  us.' 
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Rides  and  Regulations  of  the  Privy  Council  concerning  th€ 
Cholera, 

i\  E  are  obliged  to  recur  to  a  very  painful  subject,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impression  left  on  our  minds,  by  the  perusal  of 
these  directions,  that  the  government  of  this  country  neither  have 
done,  nor  are  doing,  nor  even  as  yet  contemplate  doing,  what  we 
conceive  to  be  their  duty  in  relation  to  that  pestilence  which  hov- 
ers at  our  doors.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed  since 
any  such  visitation  occurred  in  this  happy  island,  and  men  of  all 
conditions  had  been  lulled,  through  long  security,  into  a  practical 
disbelief  that  the  like  may  occur  again.  We  mean  no  reproach 
to  the  present  ministers  in  particular,  when  we  state  the  fact  that 
they  appear  to  us  to  have  taken  up  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject too  late,  and  to  have  at  length  entered  upon  it  feebly.  We 
cannot  forget  how  narrowly  the  government  of  Lord  Liverpool, 
but  a  few  years  ago,  escaped  being  seduced  by  our  anti-contagion- 
ist  reasoners  into  the  repeal  of  all  our  laws  respecting  the  plague. 

History  records  instances  of  pestilence  in  which  the  mortality 
has  been  as  great  as  in  the  cholera  —  others,  in  which  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  transition  from  life  to  de^th  has  been  as  appalling  — 
and  perhaps  some  few,  in  which  the  agonies  of  death  have  been 
not  less  excruciating ;  but  no  disease  has  ever  before  presented  so 
fearful  a  combination  of  these  three  features  —  of  extensive  mor- 
tality—  concentrated  power  of  destruction  —  and  exquisite  an- 
guish of  suffering. 

What  has  been  done  to  meet  this  fatal  contagion  ?  One  Board 
of  Health  has  been  established,  and  it  has  issued  two  documents. 
The  first  of  these  (lithographed  in  July)  was  made  up  of  recom- 
mendations totally  inapplicable  and  impracticable  in  a  society 
such  as  ours,  and  which,  if  enforced,  must  have  burthened  us 
with  evils  yet  more  intolerable  than  those  of  death  by  cholera. 
Our  wives  and  daughters,  in  the  event  of  illness,  were  to  be  torn 
from  us  and  thrust  into  lazarhouses  ;  the  rest  of«  our  families 
were  to  choose  between  the  alternative  of  accQjpiipanying  their 
sick^  kindred  to  the  pest-house,  or  being  placed,  perhaps  among 
the  refuse  of  society,  in  a  lazaretto,  until  time  j  had  shown  that 
they  might  return  to  their  own  dwellings  without  danger  to 
the  public  safety.  Our  houses,  meantime,  if  Sie  malady  had 
visited  them,  were  to  be  surrendered  into  the  afo^lute  keepine 
of  '  Expurgators'  —  outcasts,  probably,  capable  ^fj  and  tempted 
to  every  crime !  The  government,  we  must  suppose,  have  the 
merit  of  detecting  —  at  their  leisure  —  the  absur Jky  of  thus  ap- 
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plying  to  Great  Britain  the  plague  code  of  the  garrison  of 
Malta !  and  hence  certain  important  modifications  of  the  iioard's 
original  views,  in  the  regulations  of  the  20th  of  October. 
But  this  second  document,  however  superior  to  the  first  is,  still 
far  from  being  a  satisfactory  one.  The  advice  it  contains  ( for  it 
is  but  advice)  is  of  so  general  a  nature,  and  so  loosely  worded, 
that  we  doubt  if  any  individual  has  been  thereby  guided  to  frame 
for  himself  and  bis  household  a  more  efficient  system  of  prophy- 
lactics than  a  very  moderate  exercise  of  unprofessional  common 
sen^e  might  have  at  once  suggested.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Board  have  been  deterred  from  going  into  details,  by  the  dread  of 
exaggerating  alarm  ;  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  equal 
impolicy  and  inhumanity  of  being  held  back,  under  such  circum- 
stances, by  such  considerations.  The  fatal  consequences  of  igno^ 
ranee  have  been  written  black  and  strong  in  every  history  of  pes- 
tilence. The  amount  of  evil  has  always  been  in  proportion  to  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  preparation.  Witness  Af  arseilies,  where, 
in  the  language  of  an  eye-witness,  '  the  rich  found  no  protection 
—  the  poor  no  aid;'  witness  the  massacres  during  the  plague  of 
Messina  — the  fearful  anarchy  which  has  attended  the  footsteps  of 
thb  cholera  throughout  Persia  —  witness  various  towns  of  Hindos- 
tan,  where  the  whole  population  rushed  in  despair  into  the  country, 
and  leaving  their  own  valuables  to  destruction,  spread  the  pesti- 
lence far  and  wide  about  them  —  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  where  Europeans  were  butchered  on  the  shore,  in  sight  of 
British  ships  and  Spanish  soldiery.  We  are,  in  fact,  inclined  to 
attribute  the  diminishing  mortality  of  cholera,  as  it  has  advanced 
into  comparatively  civilized  regions,  much  less  to  any  considerable 
mitigation  of  its  virus,  than  to  the  superior  arrangements  as  to  hos- 
pitals and  police,  especially  adopted  in  foresight  of  its  eruption. 

When  we  compare  our  own  country  with  those  European  states 
as  yet  ravaged  by  cholera,  so  far  from  finding  grounds  to  justify 
comparative  neglect  on  the  part  either  of  government  or  of  indi- 
viduals here,  we  are  constrained  to  arrive  at  a  far  different  conclu- 
sion. Allowing  all  that  can  be  asked  for,  as  to  the  many  points 
in  which  we  are  favourably  distinguished  — especially  the  morality 
and  cleanliness  characteristic  of  great  classes  not  elsewhere  so  far 
advanced — and  the  skilfiilness  of  our  medical  men  —  we  are  still 
forced  to  suspect,  that  on  the  whole,  the  balance  may  be  struck 
against  us.  We  have  great  towns  in  a  proportion  prodigiously 
beyond  any  other  European  empire  —  London  with  probably 
1,500,000  inhabitants,  Dublin  with  400,000,  Glasgow  and 
Manchester  with  iK)0,000  each — five  cities  all  above  100,000  — 
Eklinburgh,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  and  Cork — -at  least 
fourteen,  of  from  30,000  to  60,000  —  and  about  thirty,  ranging  from 
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1 5,000  to  30,000.  Our  inland  comraerce  and  habits  of  life  are  such 
as  to  connect  all  parts  of  the  country  together  in  a  style  wholly  un- 
exampled. The  extent  and  rapidity  of  our  means  of  conveyance 
have  never  been  approached.  Then  our,  in  general  circumstances, 
admirable  policy  of  doing  everything  to  excite  competition,  has  ren- 
dered us  dependent  on  each  other  — •  on  individual  arrangements 
and  exertions,  even  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  to  a  degree  unheard 
of  in  any  other  kingdom.  The  proportion  of  the  people  imme- 
diately dependent  on  the  government  for  support,  in  the  shape  of 
soldiery,  &c,  is  as  nothing ;  and  there  is  a  corresponding  deficiency 
of  those  magazines  which  almost  everywhere  else  are  at  hand  in 
case  of  a  famine.  Lastly,  except  in  one  or  two  places,  we  are 
more  destitute  of  a  police  than  any  community  in  the  world. 
Every  historian  of  pestilence,  from  Thucydides  to  Jona^^ 
'  abounds  in  awful  descriptions  of  the  outburst  of  crime  that  inev- 
itably attends  such  visitations ;  and  as  it  is  obvious  that  this  can 
only  proceed  from  the  suspension  of  usual  occupationSy  it  is  need- 
ful to  inquire  what  occupations  are  the  most  sure  to  be  inter- 
rupted—  and  what  nation  can  ever  have  had  such  reason  for  fear, 
in  the  prospect  of  such  a  calamity,  as  the  one  that  possesses  the 
most  enormous  proportion  of  manufacturers  that  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed  ? 

Have  the  king's  ministers  endeavoured  to  bring  home  to  their 
own   minds   the  effects  of  a  sudden  paralyzation  of  commerce 
through  every  limb  of  our  body  politic  ?     Have  they  tried  to  cal- 
culate the  consequences  of  prodigious  masses  of  artisans  —  and 
in  times    like  these  too  —  being  sunk  at  once  to  the  depths   of 
pauperism  ?     Have  they  considered  the  necessity  of  guarding  us, 
in  case  of  the  evil  coming  upon  us  in  its  most  frightful  form,  against 
the  rapacity  of  monopolists  as  respects  food  and  fuel?     Have 
they  begun  to  think  of  public  stores  of  bread  (in  all  pestilences 
the  mortality  is  fiercest  among  bakers })     Have  they  begun  to 
make  arrangements  as  to  hospitals  ?  .  Have  they  warned  our  medi- 
cal officers,  naval  and  military,  that  their  services  may  be  called  for 
at  a  moment's  notice?     Have  they  considered  what  ought  to  be 
done  as  to  the  supply  of  our  markets  —  the  supply  of  medicine 
and  medical  skill  to  a  population  dislocated  in  all  its  joints,  and 
stricken  in  all  its  resources — the  regulations  as  to  travellers,  inns, 
and  public  conveyances  of  all  kinds  ?     Have  they  even  dreamed  of 
the  enormous  burden  of  care  that  may  within  a  week  devolve  on 
them  as  a  cabinet  ? 

The  country  has  a  right  to  expect  much  from  the  government, 
and  we  are  sure  the  country  will  give  every  support  to  the  govern 
ment  if  they  do  their  duty,  and  act  and  order  with  the  energy  and 
precision  which  the  case  demands.     When  we  reflect  on  the  good 
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sense,  aad  the  good  feeling,  the  activity,  and  the  liberality,  which 
form  the  most  valuable  of  the  national  resources,  we  are  satisfied 
that  if  ultimate,  blame  shall  attach  anywhere,  it  will  not  be  either 
to  English  communities  as  communities,  or  to  English  families 
as  families. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  malady  breaks  out  in  an  English 
town — for  example,  Hull.  That  town  ought  not  to  be  taken 
unprepared  :  it  should  already  have  made  its  arrangements — for 
example:  1.  A  board  of  health  should  have  been  formed.  2. 
The  town  should  have  been  divided  into  districts,  and  a  district 
board  established  in  each.  3.  An  efficient  body  of  police  should 
have  been  organized ;  including  magistrates,  medical  officers,  at- 
tendants on  the  sick  —  commissaries  —  conveyers  and  buriers  of  the 
dead  —  all  prepared  to  be  separated  from  the  community.  4. 
Contracts  should  have  been  entered  into,  insuring  supplies  of 
food,  fuel,  &c,  in  case  of  alarm  deranging  the  operations 
of  the  adjoining  districts,  and  the  towns-people  being  exposed 
to  the  rapacity  of  monopolists,  which  would  imply  temptation 
to  riolence  and  outrage^  5*  The  householders  should  have 
calculated  on  a  very  great  addition  to  the  poor-rates.  6.  Hos- 
pitals for  cholera  should  have  been  made  ready,  and  the  strictest 
measures  adopted  for  keeping  the  existing  hospitals  free  from  the 
disease.  7.  Burial  places  should  have  been  inclosed,  and  fur* 
nished  with  store  of  lime.  8.  Every  thing  should  have  been 
done  to  ensure  a  lavish  abundance  of  water  everywhere,  and  there 
should  be  depdts  of  medicine  (including  wine  and  brandy),  and  of 
lime  and  chloride  of  lime,  easily  accessible,  and  in  every  district 
of  the  town. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  such  preparations,  the  ravages 
of  the  cholera  in  the  Prussian  capital  have  been,  and  continue  to  be, 
frightful.  It  has  now  established  itself  in  the  neighbouring  towns, 
and  also  (though  the  government  would  fain  conceal  this)  in  the 
numerous  barracks  and  camps  and  cordons  sanitaires  around  Berlin. 
Every  hour  brmgs  the  intelligence  of  some  valuable  life  lost  to 
that  country — we  are  extremely  sorry  to  say,  that  we  have  just  re- 
ceived accounts  of  the  death  of  that  amiable  and  learned  physician, 
Dr  Becker,  part  of  whose  letter  to  Dr  Somerville  was  quoted  in 
a  preceding  page  of  this  Number.  At  Hamburg,  on  the  contrary, 
the  alarm  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  better  time.  A  gentleman 
who  has  just  performed  his  quarantine,  describes  that  town  as  it 
was  a  month  ago,  before  the  pestilence  broke  out :  '  Every  shop 
was  shut  —  every  banking-house — the  principal  people  meeting 
everywhere  to  adopt  measures  —  the  magistrates  indefatigable.* 
And  throughout  the  German  towns  generally,  things  are  now  in  a 
state  of  preparation,  which  ouglit,  without  loss  of  time,  to  be  as 
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far  as  is  possible  imitated  here.  At  Frankfort-on-the-Mainey  for 
example  (we  speak  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  of  ours,  that  has 
just  arrived  from  that  city),  the  arrangements  are  complete.  The 
roads  are  patrolled  and  strict  quarantine  enforced.  Each  street  has 
had,  for  some  weeks  past,  its  cholera  committee,  consisting  of  two  or 
three  of  the  chief  inhabitants.  These  gentlemen  visit  every  house 
daily,  to  see  that  rooms  are  white-washed,  decayed  fruit,  vegetables^ 
filth  of  every  kind  removed,  and  that  at  least  one  slipper-bath  of 
tin  is  kept  ready  to  be  filled  with  hot  water,  under  every  roof. 
Soup  kitchens  have  been  prepared  in  every  district.  Very 
large  supplies  of  medicines,  and  of  provisions  of  all  sorts,  have 
been  laid  up.  The  medical  professors  have  had  their  districts 
allotted  to  them.  Bands  of  trustworthy  persons  have  been 
sworn  in  to  act  as  attendants  on  the  sick.  (At  Berlin,  the  ser- 
vants of  families  often  ran  off,  and  left  their  afflicted  superiors 
utterly  destitute.)  Extensive  hospitals  have  been  erected  in  the 
fields,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  town  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
every  precaution  that  two  skilful  physicians,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Warsaw,  could  suggest,  has  been  adopted  under  their  immediate 
inspection. 

In  Catholic  countries,  the  monastic  buildings  and  religioos 
persons  have  always  been  of  the  greatest  service  on  occasions  of 
this  description  ;  we  have  no  such  resources,  and  should  therefore 
attend  the  more  closely  to  the  example  of  Protestant  communities 
such  as  Frankfort.  We  believe  the  regulations  of  that  town  have 
been  judged  worthy  of  adoption  by  the  government  of  Holland, 
and  that  arrangements  similar  to  those  above  described  are  now  in 
rapid  progress  throughout  the  various  towns  and  villages  of  that 
well  governed  country. 

Meantime  such  families  as  mean  to  quit,  in  case  of  pestilence, 
the  town  in  which  they  reside,  ought  to  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
ness for  immediate  flight ;  and  the  civil  power  should  be  prepared 
to  take  charge  of  the  houses  and  property  which  they  are  to  leave 
behind  them.  The  opulent  must  be  content  to  pay  dearly  for 
such  protection,  but  they  have  a  right  to  expect  it. 

In  such  cases  the  excitement  and  alarm  at  the  first  outburst  are  so 
great,  that,  after  a  few  days,  people  are  apt  to  follow  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme  of  indifierence.  We  get  accustomed  to  anything  ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  mischief  being  probably  slower  than  fancy  had 
pictured,  every  hour  the  impression  gets  fainter.  It  is  now  that  the 
vigilance  of  the  police  is  most  called  for.  The  people  must  be 
saved  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  obtuseness  and  rashness  of  the 
lower  orders,  on  such  occasions,  are  such  as  none  but  an  eye-wit- 
ness will  believe.  At  Vienna,  the  proportion  of  mortality  among 
the  very  highest  orders  has  been  extraordinary,  and  is  accounted 
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for  solely  by  the  vast  troops  of  ignorant  domestics  which  swarm 
about  the  palaces  of  the  Austrian  nobility.  All  vagabonds,  beg- 
gars, and  old-clothesmen  must  disappear.  The  least  semblanco 
of  a  crowd  must  not  be  tolerated ;  and  all  public  conveyances 
must  be  open  ones.  The  cholera  took  seventeen  days  to  advance 
one  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  in  the  Mauritius,  If  due  exertions 
be  made,  the  malady  may  be  arrested  and  suppressed  at  this  early 
stage. 

When  the  terror  revives,  —  when  the  indifference  consequent  on 
the  first  paroxysm  of  alarm  gives  way  before  the  knowledge  that 
the  disease  is  indeed  creeping  on  from  quarter  to  quarter,  from  street 
to  street,  the  desire  to  quit  the  town  becomes  general,  and  a  new 
mass  of  difficulties  must  be  grappled  with.  The  more  that  go  the 
better ;  but  none  must  go  unless  they  have  the  means  of  convey- 
ance, and  know  whither  they  are  going,  or  without  the  license  of 
the  district  board  ;  and  they  that  do  go  must  submit  to  travel  under 
regulations  of  the  strictest  kind. 

The  stagnation  of  trade  becomes,  of  course,  more  and  more  op- 
pressive as  the  pestilence  advances  ;  and  they  who  deal  in  articles 
of  luxury  would  do  well  to  secure  their  goods  in  time,  in  some 

fart  of  their  own  premises,  and  consign  the  key  to  the  civil  power. 
n  case  the  disease  should  ultimately  break  out  in  the  family,  their 
prt)perty  raay  thus  escape  the  fumigation  necessarily  enforced  as 
to  all  merchandize  with  which  the  infected  may  have  been  in 
contact,  —  and  which  must  in  most  cases  be  attended  with  great  , 
damage^  in  many  ruinous. 

There  should,  if  possible,  be  lazarettoes  out  of  town,  to  which 
families  might,  if  they  pleased,  remove,  —  care  being  taken  that 
families  of  the  same  class,  as  to  manners,  be  placed  together,  and 
that  families  thus  secluded  shall  abstain  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  city.     They   who   have   seen   out  a   week  or  two   of  the 
pestilence  in  any  one  place  should  remember  that  the  visitation 
generally    terminates   in  six  weeks  or   two  months,  and  on  no 
account  think  of  removing.     And  when  the  disease  is  fast  disap- 
pearing, persons  who  have  been  secluded,  either  in  such  asylums 
or  in  their  own  houses,  must  put  great  restraint  on  their  feelings, 
and  not  go  out  too  soon.     Such,  when  the  pestilence  is  believed 
to  have  at  last  ceased  its  ravages,  such  is  the  delirium  of  joy,  and 
such  the  impatience  of  curiosity,  that  too  much  vigilance  cannot  be 
recommended  to  the  police  in  the  last  hours  of  their  labour.    Thou- 
sands rush  into  danger  in  the  search  of  friends,  — in  the  eager 
yearning  to  ascertain  what  link  of  life  has  been  spared  to  them. 

Finally,  a  most  painful  and  thorough  examination  and  purifica- 
tion of  all  infected  houses  must  be  enforced  on  the  disappearance 
of  the  pest.     Owing  to  the  neglect  of  this,  the  disease  soon  reap- 
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peared  in  Moscow,  —  and  that  great  city  endured  its  miseries  for 
five  months  in  place  of  two. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  the  kind«heartedness  of  the  English  nobility 
and  gentry,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  families,  not  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  country  houses,  would  find  hospitable  gates  thrown  open 
to  them  far  and  near;  while  the  commons  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  numerous  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  would  of  course 
be  at  the  service  of  parties  disposed  to  encamp,  under  proper 
regulations,  and  the  surveillance  of  the  health  police  of  the  next 
town.  Our  readers  will  do  well  to  turn  to  Russell's  Narrative  of 
the  Plague  at  Aleppo,  for  a  lively  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  certain  Frank  families  encamped  at  a  distance  from  the 
infected  city,  the  perfect  success  of  their  precautions,  and  the 
occupations  with  which  they  diverted  the  period  of  their  seclusion. 

We  shall  now  submit  a  few  notes,  drawn  up  for  a  private 
family,  whom  we  suppose  to  have  determined  to  remain  in  London 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera.  They  are,  we  well  know, 
far  from  complete,  but  they  may  be  of  service,  if  it  were  but  in 
stimulating  persons  better  qualified  than  ourselves,  to  consider  the 
matter  in  its  details,  and  lay  their  views  before  the  public. 

1.  To  the  utmost  practicable  extent  disfurnish  the  house,  remov- 

ing to  an  outhouse,  or  at  least  locking  up  in  a  separate  room, 
all  carpets  and  hangings  whatever,  and  all  needless  articles  of 
clothing. 

2.  Get  rid  of  all  superfluous  domestics ;  and  take  care  that  it  shall 

be  impossible  for  those  that  are  retained  to  communicate  with 
any  one  out  of  doors. 

9.  Strip  entirely  of  furniture,  except  bedsteads,  &c,  one  or  two 
rooms  for  the  infirmary,  —  the  nearer  the  door,  the  more  dis- 
tant from  the  apartments  of  the  healthy,  and  the  airier,  of 
course  the  better.  To  these  alone  must  the  physician  and 
the  police  inspector  have  access. 

4.  Be  provided,  if  possible,  with  the  means  and  materials  for  wash- 
ing and  even  for  baking  in-doors ;  with  hot  or  vapour  baths ; 
wines  (the  best  of  which  seem  to  be  port  and  sherry) ;  brandy ; 
opium,  in  its  solid  and  liquid  state ;  calomel ;  mustard  and 
linseed  meal ;  aether ;  some  of  the  essential  oils,  as  cajeput, 
peppermint,  or  cloves  ;  and  a  case  of  lancets. 

6.  All  windows  should  be  opened  and  every  room  thoroughly  aired 
several  times  a-day.  Our  fire-places  are  admirably  adapted 
for  ventilating  as  well  as  heating  apartments  ;  and  in  their 
use  we  have  a  great  advantage  over  the  northern  nations, 
whose  stove  system  has  contributed  much  to  the  ravages  of  this 
pestilence,  enabling  its  virulence  to  withstand  even  a  Russian 
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winter.  Chloride  of  lime  should  be  used  to  sprinkle  all 
floors  occasionally,  and  a  small  vase  containing  it  should  be  in 
the  rooms  principally  inhabited.  Sudden  changes  of  temper- 
ature should  be  avoided  :  hot  days  succeeded  by  cold  nights 
have  been  fouiid  powerfully  to  predispose  to  infection. 

6.  All  letters  and  supplies  of  food  must  be  received  from  the  police 

messengers  and  purveyors,  with  the  precautions  adopted  in 
lazarettoes.  They  must  be  drawn  up  to  a  window  of  the 
first  floor,  by  means  of  a  rope  having  a  yard  of  chain  and  an 
iron  pail  attached  to  it.  Whatever  is  not  injured  by  wet 
should  be  then  plunged  into  a  metal  or  earthen  vessel  filled 
with  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  vinegar  and  water. 
Bread,  flour,  and  anything  that  would  be  injured  by  moisture, 
should  be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  oven  before  handling. 
Papers  must  be  fumigated  thoroughly  with  sulphur. 

7.  That  regimen  which  the  individual  has  found  best  suited  to  his 

constitution  should  be  adhered  to ;  those  who  have  been  used  to 
an  active  life  of  course  diminishing  the  quantum  of  their  food 
in  proportion  as  they  are  debarred  from  exercise.*  It  being 
universally  admitted  that  whatever  disorders  the  stomach  and 
bowels  predisposes  to  the  cholera, — all  unripe  fruits,  watery 
vegetables,  as  melons,  cucumbers,  &c,  and  all  sharp  liquors, 
as  cider,  &c,  must  be  avoided.  The  use  of  the  weak  acid 
beer  of  the  Prussians  ( the  weiss-bier )  has  been  found  extremely 
injurious ;  and  the  sale,  both  of  that  sort  of  beer  and  cider, 
has  been  entirely  prohibited  at  Frankfort.  Wine  should  be 
used,  but  in  moderation.  The  system  should  neithier  be 
lowered  by  unwonted  abstemiousness,  nor  excited  by  any 
violent  stimulus. 
6.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  personal  cleanliness,  at  all  times  of 
great,  is  now  of  vital  importance.  We  need  not  point  out 
the  usefulness  of  baths.  The  whole  body  should  be  rubbed 
daily  with  soap  and  water,  and  afterwards  sponged  with 
vinegar.  The  sympathy  existing  between  the  functions  of  the 
skin  and  those  oi  the  intestinal  canal  are  most  intimate. 
Linen,  especially  bed-linen,  cannot  be  changed  too  often. 


Those  who  are  obliged  to  go  abroad  during  the  prevalence  of 
a  pestilence,  ought  to  know  that  furs  are,  of  all  articles  of  clothing, 
the  most  likely  to  catch  and  retain  morbific  exhalations;  that 
woollen  stufi^  are  more  likely  to  do  so  than  cottons,  and  cottons 
than  silks.     The  furs  and  flannel-bands  of  the  Russians  and  Poles 


•  The 
iojnrioi 
duui  man. 


lie  dimmntioD  of  bodily  exereise,  provided  the  ab  be  pare,  if  found  mnch  leit 
m  tbaa  might  be  Mppoeed.    Women,  who  take  veiy  bttle  ezeroiee,liTe  longer 
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are  particularly  condemned  by  all  the  physicians  who  have  watched 
the  pestilence  among  them.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  cold  or  wet  feet — for  diarrbcea  is  the  worst  of  the  predis- 
ponents. 

As  we  are  ignorant  whether  the  pestilential  matter  enters  the 
healthy  body  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  lungs,  or  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  prudence  requires  that  we  should  act  as  if  it  may- 
enter  by  all  of  them.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  the  attendants  on 
cholera  patients,  and  those  who  come  into  contact  with  the  dead, 
use  garments  pitched  over,  or  made  of  oilskin  ;  and  in  former 
times,  when  the  plague  was  here,  physicians  were  obliged  to  wear 
such  dresses,  both  because  their  own  lives  were  considered  as  of  the 
highest  value,  and  that  they  might  be  at  once  distinguished  in  the 
streets.  A  false  shame,  or  falser  courage,  might  prevent  many 
from  spontaneously  adopting  such  precautions,  who  would  be 
happy  to  obey  an  official  regulation  enforcing  them.  The  phy- 
sician should  carry  a  phial  of  chloride  with  him  wherever  he  goes. 
His  hands,  after  touching  a  patient,  should  be  carefully  washed 
with  soap  and  water,  and  then  sponged  with  the  solution  of 
chloride.  The  attendants  on  the  plague  wear  a  double  handker- 
chief, steeped  in  vinegar,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The 
following  pastile  has  been  recommended  : 

Dried  chloride  of  lime,     12  grains, 

Sugar,  1  ounce, 

Gum  tragacanthy  SO  grains. 

This,  being  flavoured  with  some  essential  oil,  should  be  made  into 
lozenges  of  18  or  20  grains,  and  one  of  them  held  in  the  mouth 
during  the  visit. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  intreat  the  public  not  to  be  swayed  by 
the  nonsense  daily  poured  out  in  the  newspapers,  by  persons  the 
least  entitled  to  .be  heard  on  this  subject.  Your  merchant, 
whose  traffic  is  likely  to  be  interrupted,  converts  himself  for  the 
nonce  into  Medicus,  Senex,  Detector,  fac,  &c,  and  hazards  asser- 
tions of  the  most  unblushing  audacity.  In  spite  of  the  fearful 
ravages  of  this  pest  in  all  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  are 
told  that  England  is  safe  —  for  cholera  never  crosses  seas.  Ano- 
ther assures  us,  that,  at  all  events,  a  sea-voyage  must  prodigiously 
diminish  its  virulence ; — and  yet  it  was  after  a  voyage  of  three  thou- 
sand miles— something  more  than  the  passage  from  Hamburg!  — 
that  it  carried  off,  by  thousands,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritius. 
A  third  is  ready  with  his  assertion,  that  no  medical  man  or  at- 
tendant on  the  sick  has  died  of  the  disorder;  and  this,  in  the  face 
of  the  Madras  Report,  which  records  the  death  of  thirteen  medical 
men  in  that  presidency,  and  the  illness  of  twenty  more  —  of  the 
Dt  Petersburgh  Reports,  which  show  that  every  tenth  medical 
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OMUi  in  thii  oapkal  wii  ftttaoked>  a»d  that  a  very  la^e  piicyportiiMl 
died ;  although  we  know,  that  of  the  small  number  of  medieal 
men  at  Cronstadt,  four  died  ;  that  in  Astracan  all  the  nurses  and 
almost  all  the  doctors  were  attacked  ;  and  that  in  Vienna,  out  of 
the  first  one  hundred  deaths  in  the  whole  of  that  great  capital, 
three  were  medical  men. 

Much  b  said,  or  whispered,  as  to  the  impolicy  of  exciting  fear^ 
We  suspect  that  the  influence  of  this  passion  in  predisposing  the 
body  to  contagion,  has  been  exaggerated ;  but  if  that  were  other- 
wise, which  would  be  likely  to  produce  the  more  injurious  effects, 
— -  the  fear  that  may  be  excited  now,  or  that  which  must  be  excit- 
ed in  case  of  the  sudden  apparition  of  thb  pestilence  in  the  very 
bosom  of  our  families  }  The  system  of  discountenancing  fear  has 
been  tried  abundantly.  Before  the  plague  appeared  at  Marseilles, 
a  wise  man  gave  two  pieces  of  advice  to  the  magistracy  of  that 
town.  —  'Consider  every  sudden  death  as  susnicious  —  Despise 
the  squabbles  of  physicians.'  The  magistrates  aepised  his  advicei 
and  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished  before  the  doctors 
admitted  that  the  disease  was  contagious.  At  Messina  the  same 
course  was  followed.  No  precaution  was  adopted.  All  at  once 
the  pest  was  found  raging,  and  the  populace  rose  in  the  frenzy  of 
wrath  and  despair,  and  glutted  themselves  with  murder. 

As  to  individuals,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  manly  discipline 
of  mind  for  impending  danger,  is  to  contemplate  its  coming,  cal- 
culate  its  effects,  and  prepare  ;  and  we  warn  our  rulers  that  u  they 
neglect  those  preparations  which  they  alone  can  make,  the  re- 
sponsibility they  incur  is  solemn.  The  question  of  contagiousness 
or  non-contagiousness,  having  in  prudence  established  the  quaran- 
tine, they  may  safely  leave  to  the  physicians :  the  fact  of  the  mor- 
tality of  cholera,  when  it  once  reaches  any  country,  is  that  which 
ought  DOW  to  occupy  their  minds  and  direct  their  measures. 
This  pest  destroys  here  a  sixth,  there  a  fourth,  and  in  a  third  town 
a  half  of  the  population.     When  such  things  are  going  on  in  a 

Eeat  town,  what  business  is  it  that  must  not  stop  ?  What  art  can 
nder  thousands  from  being  plunged  into  absolute  want  ?  or  who 
win  pause  to  ask  whether  the  poison  hovers  in  the  air,  or  is  trans- 
mitted from  person  to  person  ?  The  instinct  is  to  avoid  the  place 
—  and  it  is  all  but  uncontrollable.  Nothing  will  induce  any  man 
tD  remain,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  remove,  except  the  know- 
ledge ibat  the  government  has  done  its  duty  —  that  all  precautions 
have  been  adopted,  and  all  pre-arrangements  made.  The  more 
rigorous  the  laws,  and  the  more  strictly  they  are  enforced,  the  more 
certainly  will  ibe  government  be  pronounced  a  merciful  one,  at 
the  time  by  the  intelligent,  in  the  sequel  by  all. 

VOL.  XLYi.  JSP.  91.  — Q.R.  35 
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Aet.  IX.  —  Letter  to  the  Lords.     By  a  Member  of  the 
of  Commons.     Sept.  22,  1831.     London.     8to. 

X  HE  House  of  Lords  has,  as  we  anticipated,  done  its  duty.  It 
has  vindicated-  its  own  constitutional  rights,  and  has,  for  a  season 
dt  least,  arrested  the  progress  of  revolution.  It  always  seemed 
to  us  one  of  the  strangest,  and  indeed  one  of  the  most  alarming 
signs  of  the  times,  of  the  unconstitutional  spirit  and  illegal  designs 
which  are  afloat,  that  any  doubt  should  have  been  entertained  as 
to  what  the  Lords  would  do  ;  yet  certainly,  up  even  to  the  last 
moment,  ministers  affected  to  believe,  and  very  solemnly  asserted, 
that  the  result  would  be  different.  We  at  first  attributed  such  ab- 
surd rumours  to  mere  ignorance,  but  we  now  believe  them  to  have 
been  the  oi^pring  of  an  artful  design  to  inflame  the  public  mind, 
and  aggravate,  by  such  fallacious  expectations,  the  ultimate  disap- 
pointment of  the  populace.  We  are  the  rather  induced  to  notice 
this  device,  because  we  see  that  a  similar  delusion  will  be,  or  rather 
already  is,  attempted  for  a  similar  purpose.  Everv  *  blind  Tiresias' 
of  the  administration  who,  ten  days  ago,  so  conndently  predicted 
that  the  Lords  would  pass  the  Bill,  is,  notwithstanding  the  afl^nt 
which  his  sagacity  has  just  received,  equally  loud  and  confident 
in  now  assunng  us  that,  in  about  six  weeks'  time,  or  even  less, 
their  lordships  will  have  passed  another  billy  quite  as  efficient  as 
the  former.     We  flatter  ourselves  that  our  prophecies  would  ap- 

tear  better  entitled  to  confidence  than  those  whose  fallacies  have 
een  so  lately  exposed;  but  until  we  see  this  other  —  different 
but  equally  efficient  —  something,  we  put  so  little  trust  in  either 
the  integrity  or  the  common  sense  of  the  Ministers,  and  can  so 
little  guess  what  they  may  choose  to  think  or  call  '  equally  tM" 
dent^Xh^X  we  shall  not  waste  our  readers'  time  in  castmg  the  ho- 
roscope of  the  unborn  bill.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  that  the  two 
first'born  of  the  union  between  the  monarch  and  the  mob  are  no 
morey  and  that  from  such  an  unnatural  conjunction  there  seems, 
every  hour,  less  probability  of  any  other  progeny  than  mis-shapen 
embryos  or  short-lived  monsters. 

If  vexation  and  rage  are  proofs  of  sincerity,  the  ministerialists 
are  certc^inly  sincerely  disappointed  by  the  majority  in  the  Lords : 
-^  they  are  surprised  at  its  numbers,  —  they  are  mortified  by  its 
respectability,  —  they  are  confounded  by  its  talents,  — and  they 
are  dismayed  at  its  spirit ;  —  but,  instead  of  reading  the  lesson 
^hey  have  received  according  to  the  old  constitutional  rule  and 
to  their  own  recent  pledges  of  ^standing  or  falling  by  the  hiOf* 
they  have  determined  to  stand  by  their  own  salaries  ;  and  every 
engine  of  popular  excitement  has  been  employed  to  procure 
the  sanction  of  the  people  to  this  liberal  adherence  to  office, 
—  this  patriotic  pertmacity  of  place  I  The  first  point  to  be 
established   for  this   purpose  was  to  persuade  the   public  tbtt 
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tii#  defiMt  of  the  bill  was  only  a  temporary  cbeck^  and  that  Um 
■nniatarSy.if  tboy  could  be  induced  to  remain  in  power,  would 
amke  abort  work  with  the  majority  of  the  Lords,  and  take 
eflfectire  measures  for  securing  the  passage  of  the  new  Bill 
through  that  house.  And  short  tvork  to  be  sure  it  will  be,  if 
the  atrocious  provocations  of  the  ministerial  press  and  the  mur- 
derous menaces  of  the  ministerial  mobs  are  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  We  shall  very  soon  be  relieved  not  only  from  the  majority 
in  the  Peers,  but  from  the  entire  House  of  Peers;  and  the  engine 
.with  which  Lord  Grey  and  his  noble  colleagues  only  proposed  to 
turo  a  tew  votes,  is  much  more  likely  to  abrogate  the  noble  Earl's 
'  OrdtT^  and  restore  him  to  the  simpler  title  in  which,  if  we  mia* 
take  aot,  he  gloried  about  forty  years  ago,  —  of  Citizen  Chrey. 

Tfie  eanstitutional  duties  and  utility  of  the  House  of  Lords 
have  been  so  admirably  expkined  by  Faley,  and  his  views  have 
been  so  well  illustrated  by  the  recent  conduct  of  that  House,  that 
we  cannot  put  either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  this  part  of  the 
constitution  into  a  stronger  light  than  by  quoting  the  e][^ordium  of 
his  luminous  disquisition.* 

'  The  proper  use  and  design  of  the  House  of  Lords  are  the  follow- 
log:  Flrrt,  to  enable  the  kin^,  by  bis  right  of  bestowing  the  peerage, 
to  reward  the  servants  of  the  public,  in  a  manner  roost  grateful  to 
^em,  and  at  a  small  expense  to  the  nation:  secondly,  to  fortify  the 
power  and  to  secure  the  stability  of  regal  government,  by  an  order  of 
flsen  naturally  allied  to  its  interests:  and,  thirdly,  to  answer  a  jpurpoae, 
which,  though  of  superior  importance  to  the  other  two,  does  doI 
oecor  so  readily  to  our  observation  ;  namely,  to  stem  the  prepress  of 
popalar  iiiry.  Large  bodies  of  men  are  subject  to  sudden  phrensiea, 
Opiniooa  are  sometimes  circulated  amongst  a  multitude  without 
proof  or  examination,  acquiring  copfidence  and  reputation  merely 
by  being  repeated  from  one  to  another  ;  and  passions  founded  upon 
Ihese  opinions,  difiusing  themselves  with  a  rapidity  which  can  neither 
be  accounted  for  nor  resisted,  may  agitate  a  country  with  the  moat 
Tioleat  commotions.  Now  the  only  way  to  stop  the  fermentation  is  to 
divide  the  mass;  that  is,  to  erect  different  orders  in  the  community, 
with  aeparate  prejudices  and  interests.  And  this  may  occasiooaNy 
become  the  use  of  an  hereditary  nobility,  invested  with  a  share  of 
legislation.  A? em  to  those  prejudices  which  actuate  the  minds  of  the 
vulgar  ;  accustomed  to  condemn  the  clamour  of  the  populace  ;  di»- 
daloing  to  receive  laws  and  opinions  from  their  inferiors  in  rank  ;  thejr 
will  oppose  reaolutioos  which  are  founded  in  the  ^lly  and  violence  of 
the  k>wer  part  of  the  community.  Were  the  voice  of  the  people  always 
dictated  by  reflcwdon;  did  every  roan,  or  even  one  man  in  a  hundred 
think  for  himself,  or  actually  consider  the  measure  he  was  about  to 
approve  or  censure;  or  even  were  the  common  people  tolerably  stead- 
nit   in  tbe  judgment  which  they  formed,    I   should  hold  the  inter- 

•  The  whole  ehftpter  It  a  most  maiterly  tr«atiM  on  Parliamentary  Reform*  ws9 
wertly  ematioB. 
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Ibiea«e  of  m  mfenm  order  not  only  superteous  but  wroHg  x  Ar 
•my  thiag  is  allewod  to  difioronco  of  rank  awl  edmalion,  whiob  Urn 
•dual  fltate  of  these  advantages  deserves,  thai,  after  aU,  is  aMMit 
likwly  to  be  right  and  expedient,  which  appears  to  be  so  to  the  seporato 
judgineat  and  decision  of  a  great  majority  of  the  nation  ;  at  least,  that, 
in  general,  is  naht  for  them^  which  is  agreeable  to  their  filed  opinions 
and  desires,  fiit  when  we  observe  what  is  urged  as  the  public  opin- 
ion^ to  be,  in  truth,  the  opinion  only,  or  perhaps  the  feigned  profession, 
of  H  ftfw  crafty  leaders;  that  the  numbers  who  job  in  the  cry,  serve 
only  to  swell  and  multiply  the  sound,  without  any  accession  of  judg^ 
Itoent,  or  exercise  of  understanding;  and  that  oftentimes  the  wisest  oo«»> 
•els  have  been  thus  overborne  by  tumok  and  nproar;— -wqwy  coi 
nawB  occasions  to  arise,  in  which  the  oommoaweakh  may  be  saved  by 
the  retoetanoe  of  the  nobility  to  adoj^  the  caprices,  or  to  yield  to  th«  if«i- 
iMnence,  of  the  eoamion  peo{de.  In  expecting  this  advantage  frana  an 
•ider  of  nobles,  we  do  not  suppose  th^  nobility  to  be  more  unpr^udiced 
ftan  others;  we  only  suppose  that  their  prejudices  will  be  difierent  firom, 
and  may  occasionally  counteract,  those  of  others.'  —  JIfon  and  Poh  Phir 
Jo9ophy^  b.  vi,  c.  7. 

The  whole  of  this  passage  is  so  wonderfully  apposite  to  our 
present  circumstances,  that  there  is  not  one  word  of  it  which  is 
not  important  and  decisive.  And  in  exposing,  as  we  shall  have 
Jtmt  too  many  occasion?  to  do,  the  attacks  made  on  the  House  of 
Lords  bpr  the  Ministers  and  their  followers^  we  entreat  our  readers 
lo  bear  m  mind,  and  to  apply  to  the  cases  as  they  arise,  tbe  doo<» 
tfines  of  the  constitution  thus  prepared,  as  it  were,  for  our  speoiAl 
•se  by  the  prophetic  sagacity  of  raley. 

The  first  object  selected  for  the  yituperation  of  the  press  vod 
tbe  fury  of  the  mob  has  been  the  Bench  of  Bishops.  Tbe  Bishop 
of  Exeter  directly  charged  Lord  Grey  with  having  given  the  signsn 
for  th'is  attack  by  the  manner  in  which  he  addressed  the  spiritual 
txurds  in  the  debate.  Lord  Grey  indignantly  denied  the  charge, 
(saying,  that,  on  the  contrary,  be  bad  never  spoken  of  the  heads  of 
the  Church  except  with  ^  delicacy  and  respect,')  but  unluckfly 
challenged  the  Bbbop  to  prove  his  assertion.  We  extract  tbe 
Bishop's  reply,  which  appears  to  us,  as  it  seems  also  to  hava  dene 
te  Lord  Orey,  unanswerable. 

'The  Bishop  of  £xeter  said  he  had  not  alluded  to  the  NoUe 
Lord  personally,  nor  had  he  accused  his  Majesty's  Ministers  ^ 
the  mtention  to  incite  to  outrage.  That  he  solemnly  declared.  But 
the  Noble  Lord  called  upon  him  for  proofii  of  what  he  bad  ad- 
vanced, and  be  was  not  unwilling  to  produce  them.  It  woc^d 
be  recollected  tfiat  the  Noble  Earl,  on  the  first  night  of  ftie  deVate, 
called  upon  the  Bench  of  BiahoiMi  well  to  consider  what  would  be 
their  poisition  in  the  country  it  the  measure  should  be  rejected 
them,  or  by  them  with  the  aid  of  a  small  majority  of  lay  Lords. 


'& 


e    thus   implied  that  they  ought  to  be  led  by  this  considemtioOi 
and  that  if  they  did  not  vote  for  the  Bill  they  would  beoMn*  thf 
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iMlohyMTtflof  popriar^diam.  Tkk  language  hftl  tte teadraogr — }mM 
mU  my  thai  aucb  wm  ilie  NoUe  BarVs  iot^ntion,  but  hia  k^^g^  M 
Ilia  evident  lendeocy-— to  inflame  the  paaaioofl  of  Ibe  populace^  and  to 
inaite  aiMl  eaoourage  outrage  aod  violence.  The  I^obU  Earl  repeated 
more  than  once  the  words,  that  he  implored  them  to  reflect  upon  the  state 
to  which  they  would  be  reduced,  if,  with  a  narrow  miyoritj,  they  ventur- 
ed to  withstand  the  country  and  the  government.  Nay,  he  assumed  the 
character  of  a  prophet,  and  said,  ^^  Set  your  house  %n  order;^^  and  al- 
tlioiigh  tibe  Noble  Earl  did  not  complete  the  quotation,  it  was  iroposaifele 
for  any  man  who  bad  read  that  part  of  Scripture  from  which  it  was  b6|(> 
vowed  set  toregard  it  as  a  menace  of  destruction.  The  Noble  Eeritraflt 
«*«■  finthcr  tSm  this.  He  spoke  of  certain  questioos  uriadi  were  the^ 
m  ngiiaiiua,  and  the  decisiQa  of  which  might  be  fftveuri^lo  or  unAtvom^ 
•Me  le  the  Church,  aeeordii^  to  their  oonduct  on  that  ocuasiop,  Bvt 
vbere  were  these  dangerous  questions  in  agitatioo?  In  the  high  councils 
of  the  Sovereign,  where  the  Noble  Earl  had  the  lead,  or  ought  to  hav# 
the  lead,  for  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  did  not  delegate  his  important  dii^ 
ties  to  inferior  minds.  But  wherever  such  schemes  of  confiscation  were 
agitated,  the  Noble  Earl  oould  scarcely  suppose  that  they  would  have 
any  influence  over  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  On  them  it  could 
have  no  influence,  but  over  the  mob  such  language,  proceeding  from  the 
Ihrst  Minister  of  the  Crown,  might  and  natur^ly  would  have  raiuch.  He 
■aid,  tteerelbre,  and  he  should  repeat,  that  this  language,  whatever  mi^ 
kmwe  been  its  intentioii,  had  the  tendency  to  excite  popular  odiura  agaw^ 
the  church  and  the  bench  of  Bishops.  It  was  in  substance  the  same  hn^ 
g«a||e  as  they  hewd  in  the  public  streets  and  read  in  the  public  journals, 
aod  k  fuUy  ccMiveyed  the  same  menaces  and  threats.  They  were  even 
told  they  were  bound  to  support  the  government.  Did  not  Noble 
Lords  know  that,  at  the  period  of  the  iCevolution,  the  Bishops  were  at 
at  once  tlie  most  zealous  and  the  most  efiective  opponents  of  the  ministers 
of  the  crown?  They  now,  for  the  first  time  during  a  long  succession  of 
years,  were  again,  upon  a  particular  measure,  opposed  to  the  govem- 
inent.  And  why?  Simply  because  they  had  now  the  same  rights  to  e»> 
ercise  and  the  same  duty  to  fiilfil  as  at  the  period  he  had  mamioiied,  le 
aid  m  the  preservation  of  the  British  eoostitntian.' 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  context  of  the  passage  which 
hord  Giey  selected  ^as  full  of  delicacy  and  respect  for  the  bisb* 
ppe,' — 'Thus  suth  the  Lord,  Set  thine  house  in  order ,  fob 
WH0V  SHALT  mK  AND  NOT  X4T£/  2  Kiogs,  XX,  1;  Isaiabt 
xxixviii,  1* 

We  -will  joaake  no  odious  comparisons  as  to  those  who  are  sup* 
pa^d  to  quote  Scripture  for  sinister  purposes,  but  we  ask  Lord 
Grey«  MS  a  idau  of  honour,  what  ha  meant  by  the  application  of 
|l)at  Scripture  piirase,  if  he  did  not  mean  what  the  phrase  meana 
ia  Scr^ujre— ^a  denunciation  of  destruction?  What  he  $aid  waa 
aiiber  nonsense,  or  a  menace ;  and  it  has  been  so  understood^ 
fMhjtim  hnhQfn  alone,  bm,  by  Lord  Grey's  friend^^  and  auxilia* 
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ries,  the  Pr€$$  €md  the  Mob.  ^  Set  your  kouie  im  order^  has  bM* 
«  kind  of  watch-word  against  the  clergy ;  and  even  while  we  ave 
writing,  we  find,  in  one  of  the  best-written  and  by  no  means  the 
most  violent  of  the  ministerial  newspapers,  Lord  Grejr's  ominous 

3 notation  applied  in  its  true  and  proper  sense,  of  threatening  the 
ownfal  of  the  Church  —  a  catastrophe  which  the  print  in  ques- 
tion has  for  years  been  openly  labouring  to  accomplish.  '  It  is 
high  time/  says  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  this  day  (the  25tb 
October),  Mfaiat  the  Church  should  be  compelled  to  $et  their 
houee  in  order.*  Lord  Grey  did  not  intend^  we  are  willing  to  b*- 
Uere,  to  raise  a  persecution  against  the  bbbops,  but  he  has  doae 
it.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  men  of  warm  tempers  and  narrow  in- 
tellects to  be  the  cause  of  mischief  which  they  do  not  foresee,  and 
which  they  afterwards  regret,  and,  in  this  case,,  we  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  the  rashness  of  the  rhetorician  outran  the  designs  and 
wishes  of  the  minister  ! 

The  result,  however,  is,  that  in  everjr  public  meeting,  in  all  (he 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  in  placards  upon  every  wall,  we 
hear  and  see  re-echoed,  and  reproduced  in  a  thousand  shapes, 
•very  calumny  that  ever  has  been  vented  or  invented  against  the 
episcopal  bench  ;  and  hangings  a^id  burnin|s  of  their  effigies  have 
forcibly  repeated  the  delicate  and  retpectjul  admonition  of  Lord 
Orey,  ^  to  set  their  houses  in  order.' 

It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that,  in  attempting  to  di- 
minish and  depreciate  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
ministerial  press,  even  the  most  moderate  part  of  it,  should  reject 
the  votes  of  the  bishops  altogether,  and  thus  strike  off,  at  one 
blow,  half  the  majority. 

It  would  be  now  beside  our  purpose,  and  beyond  our  limits,  to 
enter  into  an  exposition  of  the  mjustice  —  the  invasion  of  all 
rights — the  treason  to  the  constitution  —  which  are  involved  in 
the  principle^>f  excluding  the  Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords  — 
we  shall  con6ne  ourselves  at  present  to  a  few  hints  of  its  folly  and 
inconsistency.  Is  it  not  strange  that  those  who  insist  on  a  restor- 
ation of  ancient  rights,  should  begin  by  abrogating  one  of  the 
most  ancient  rights  of  the  constitution  — that  those  who  stickle 
for  wider  representation,  should  deprive  a  body  so  numerous, 
io  weahhy,  and  so  intelligent  as  the  Church,  of  its  direct  and 
natural  Representatives — tnat  those  who  would  pull  down  the  aris- 
tocracy, should  also  attempt  to  destroy  a  class  ^f  which  the 
Esater  pro]K>rtion  has  always  sprune  from  the  people,  and  has 
en  raised  into  eminence  from  humble  beginnings,  by  the  talents, 
leamine,  and  piety  of  the  individuals — that  those  who  for  years 
have  clamoured  against  the  subserviency  of  bishops,  should 
now  complain  of  their  independence — and  finally,  that  tfaoee 
who  pmfoss  such  a  reverence  for  the  Revolution  of  1688,  wd 
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the  gmend  cause  of  citiI  and  rdigious  libertji  sbocdd  dieote 
»C  this  moment  to  forget,  that  to  the  bishops  —  first  and  fomnosC 
m  the  ranks  of  moral  courage,  political  independence,  and  cos* 
stttiftiooal  principles  —  we  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  those 
Uessings  ? 

The  votes  .of  the  bishops  being  thus  summarily  disposed 
of|  we  are  next  told  by  the  ministerial  anatomists  of  the  ma- 
jority, that  the  I'Otes  of  twenty^evenl^y  Peers  possessing  borough 
influence  should  be  also  thrown  aside.  That,  to  be  sure,  would 
rechice  the  majority  to  a  minority j  ^.  e.  d.  ;  but  before  this  be 
dcNie,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  boix>ugh  influence  b  of 
so  engrossing  and  overwhelming  a  nature,  that  the  man  who  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  possess  it,  is  incapable  of  the  exercise  of  a  right 
^dgment^  or  of  any  honest  and  independent  feeling.  Now,  grant* 
iBg  the  correctness  of  the  publi^ed  lists,  is  it  not  a  little  curious, 
that  an  the  other  side  there  should  have  been  twenty^six  Peers  who 
are  possessed  of  the  same  kind  of  borough  interest  as  the  twenty^ 
909en  of  the  majority  7  And  it  appears,  also,  that  one  or  two  of 
the  same  class  did  not  vote  at  all,  so  that  the  class  is  as  neariy  as 
possible  equally  divided  in  opinion.  Is  not  this  curious  fact  an 
irrefiragable  proof,  that  there  is.  nothing  in  the  mere  circumstance 
of  possessing  borough  influence,  which  must  inevitably  and  of  nit* 
ceuiiy  bias  the  mind  in  one  exclusive  direction?  Avriori^  we 
confess  we  should  have  thought  that  this  species  of  property 
could  not  have  failed  to  operate  very  forcibly  on  the  opinions  of 
its  possessors,  but  certainly  when  we  see  that  these  persons  are 
eoually  divided,  and  that  they  appear  on  this  occasion  to  have 
aahered  to*^the  general  principles  which  have  guided  their  poll** 
tical  life,  and  voted  according  to  their  party^  rather  than  their 
property 9  it  is  surprising  how  little  influence  that  species  of  pro* 
perty  seems  to  have  had. 

Biut  this  admission  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  The  ministerial 
advocates,  though  manifestly  wron|  in  attributing  to  borough^ro* 
perty  such  a  paramount  and  exclusive  command  over  the  minds  of 
all  its  possessors,  would  have  been  correct  enough  in  supposing  that, 
qttite  apart  from  anything  like  base  and  selfish  motives,  men  would 
look  with  more  complacency  to  privileges  which  thcjr  had  been  ao- 
customed  to  enjoy,  and  would  naturally,  in  a  case  of  doubt,  incline 
to  think  that  system  best  for  the  country,  which  should  also  be 
the  most  agreeable  or  convenient  to  themselves :  admitting  there* 
fcie,  lor  the  argument,  that  there  are  twenty-seven  anti-relbm 
Peers  in  these  circumstances,  let  us  see  whether  there  is  not, 
en  the  other  side,  an  influence  of  the  same  kind,  but  iafi- 
irite!y  more  powerful  in  eflfect.  It  does  so  happen,  that  by 
drawing  the  lines  of  MOO  and  4000  inhabitanU,  and  by  departinf 
froB  tliese  liMS  in  some  special  eases,  and   transferring  ihw 
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Schedule  A  to  Schedule  B,  and  from  Scfaedole  B  beck  agni  to 
Schedule  A,  — id  sbort>  by  the  mechtDism  and  mmmpulaiUn  (if  we 
may  use  the  expressioo)  of  the  Bill,  the  result  is,  that  the  eleo' 
tiTe  franchise  was  preserved  to  places  in  which  no  less  tbaa 
TWENTY  of  the  Peers  of  the  ministerial  party  are  interested—* 
Calne,  Tavistock,  Malton,  Horsham,  Morpeth,  Richmond,  and 
many  others  which  have  made  less  noise,  but  which  are  equally  pre* 
served  ;  the  present  members  of  which  are  nominated  by  twehtjf 
ooUe  friends  of  the  Reform  Bill  I  We  know  that  when  Bb 
Baring  and  Mr  Croker  made  a  similar  observation  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Ministers,  though  they  could  aol 
.  deny  the  fact,  repelled  the  inference  by  asserting,  that  the  new 
fight  of  franchise,  and  the  new  limits  to  be  assigned  to  the  bo* 
roughs  thus  preserved,  would  effectually  overturn  the  existing 
interests.  But  there  are  some  cases  in  which,  arowedly,  that 
would  not  have  been  the  case,  —  Malton  and  Tavistock,  for  in^* 
stance ;  and  we  think  that,  considering  the  political  complexiaa 
of  the  proposed  Commiasion  which  was  to  have  parcelled  out  and 
distributea  the  franchise,  coupled  with  the  admUiionf.  nude  by 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  that,  in  one  case^  the  Ministrjr 
bad  deviated  from  all  their  rules, /or  the  express  purpose  ofwemk* 
emng  the  influence  of  Tory  property  in  a  particular  borough,  —  we 
think,  we  say,  that  under  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  suppose,  that  those  whose  boroughs  had  been  preserved  from 
disfranchisement  under  such  auspices,  might  also  expect,  that, 
under  the  same  auspices,  their  existing  interests  might  &id  favour 
fai  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  Commissioners  ;  and  if  any  nominatioii 
or  half  a  nomination  be  preserved,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  ae 
Mr  Baring  and  Mr  Croker  so  victoriously  proved,  its  value  will 
be  an  hundred  ibid  greater  than  it  was.  The  twenty^even  Whig 
nominators  have  now  twenty -seven  Tory  competitors,  and  the 
^parties  in  the  state  are  thus  feirly  balanced,  and  no  man  or  set 
of  men  can  dictate  to  the  existing  government ;  but  sweep  away 
the  mass  of  nomination  seats,  and  leave  fifteen  or  twenty  oidy 
in  the  hands  of  one  set  of  men  —  one  little  knot  of  oUgareks-'^ 
the  result  must  be,  that  these  fifteen  or  twenty  seats  will  exert 
an  euOTmous  influence,  —  they  will  afford  the  only  practical  means 
#f ibfmingministries,  and  of  facilitating  political  arrangemeota ; 
Uld  the  Kine,  instead  of  looking,  as  he  now  might  do,  to  the 
tdmracter  mod  Ulents  of  the  persons  to  be  summoned  to  his 
cmneils,  imnt  consider  whether  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  hotA 
JPitKwilltam,  or  Lord   Carlisle   will   consent   to  bring  the  fpm- 

Ked  ministers  into  parliament  for  Malton,  Tavistock,  smd 
rpelh.  From  all  this  it  follows,  diat  if  bomgh  ifB^kienee  he 
•Mwed  to  twesty-eevten  of  the  nNtjority,  thete  is  also  a  honmdk 
iBMenoe  of  ioAniteljr  sraaler  viahie,   and  inwh^g  iainii^ 
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stronger  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  intended  possessors,  which 
must  be  imputed  to  the  minority,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  at 
least.  But  this  is  not  a]l.  If  we  are  not  much  deceived,  there 
were  several  boroughs  which,  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  would 
have  changed  hands  ;  and  we  could  name  two  noble  Whigs  in  the 
minority  who  would  have  been  endowed  with  nominations  at  the 
expense  of  a  couple  of  defrauded  Tories.  When  Lord  John 
Russell  was  grasping,  with  so  greedy  a  hand,  all  the  boroughs  in 
Schedule  A,  yet  carefully  exempting  Tavistock  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fiill,  Sir  George  Warrender  very  justly  and  forcibly 
said,  that  his  Lordship  was  but  half  a  Catiline,  for  that,  though 
alieni  appetensy  he  certainly  was  not  sui  profusus. 

We  have  thus,  we  flatter  ourselves,  restored  the  majority  to  its 
full  effect,  even  according  to  the  principles  and  calculations  of 
those  who  would  reckon  borough  influence,  either  in  possession  or 
prospect,  as  an  incapacity  from  voting  on  the  late  question. 

But  these  calculators  have  chosen,  with  characteristic  fairness, 
to  omit  altogether  from  their  reckoning  some  other  ingredients 
which  contributed  no  inconsiderable  strength  to  the  minority. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  Lord  Grey,  in  his  ten  months' 
administration,  has  added  twenty-Jive  to  the  peerage,  not  se- 
lected, as  by  former  ministers,  from  general  considerations  of  birth, 
wealth,  talents,  services,  or  even  oigeneral  political  conduct,  but 
with  an  exclusive  regard  to  this  one  question.  It  has  been  asked 
whether  all  ministers  do  not  select  their  political  friends  for  the 
honour  of  the  peerage  ?  and  we  have  seen  statements  of  the  num- 
ber of  peers  created  by  former  administrations,  as  if  such  asser- 
tion and  such  calculations  could  have  any  effect,  except  upon  the 
most  thoughtless  or  the  most  ignorant.  We,  in  reply,  will 
venture  to  assert,,that,  except  in  that  flagrant,  and,  until  this  hour, 
unparalleled  outrage  on  the  constitution,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  there  never  has  before  been  a  creation  of  peers  for  a  spe^ 
cial  and  exclusive  purpose  ! 

This  position  we  shall  make  more  clear,  by  one  or  two  examples. 
For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  great  object  which  divided  and  en- 
grossed the  parties  in  the  state  was  the  Catholic  Question.  On  that 
several  administrations,  and  every  individual  minister,  had  staked 
their  political  existence  ;  and  we  are  still  flagrant  with  the  marks 
of  the  beats  and  animosities  with  which  that  contest  was  main«- 
tained.  Yet  was  there  ever,  whether  the  ministry  was  hostile  or 
favourable  to  the  Catholic  claims,  any  creation  of  peers  in  which 
a  pledge  on  that  point  was  made  a  sine  qua  non  1  The  nearest 
approach  to  anything  of  the  kind  was  in  the  former  Whig  adminis- 
tration in  1 806 :  it  happened,  that  of  a  dozen  peers  created  by  them, 
all  were,  we  believe,  in  favour  of  emancipation ;  but  we  will  do 
them  the  justice  to  admit,  that  this  uniformity  was  probably  the 
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result  of  general  political  connexion,  and  that  no  pledge  was  either 
asked  or  received  from  any  of  the  Peers,  then  created,  as  to  their 
future  votes.  It  will  be  said  that  the  division  of  opinion  in 
former  cabinets  prevented  exclusive  favour  to  either  side :  this  was 
generally  true ;,  but  there  were  moments  in  which  the  cabinet  was 
all  but  unanimous  on  that  subiect ;  for  instance,,  under  Lord  Liver- 
pool at  the  coronation  of  George  IV,  and  under  Mr  Canning 
durins  his  short  administration ;  but  in  neither  case  did  it  e^er  enter 
into  the  head  of  the  premier  to  attempt  to  influence  the  state  of  that 

auestion  by  creation,  still  less  would  either  of  those  pcemiers  have 
reamed  of  attempting  to  carry  the  question  by  such  means.  But 
there  is  a  case  still  more  important  and  almost  in  point : — it  is  now 
known,  that  in  1828  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  meditating  the 
pr^ect  of  Catholic  emancipation,  and  well  knew  that  his  greatest 
difficulty  would  be  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  yet  so  far  was  his 
Grace  from  attempting  anything  like  what  the  present  Ministers 
have  already  perpetrated  by  wholesale,  that  of  the  Peers  created  in 
1828,.  there  was,  we  believe,  a  majority  of  persons  opposed  to 
Catholic  concession.  The  conduct,  therefore,  of  the  present 
Ministers,,  which  no  precedent  could  have  justified,  has  not  only 
no  colour  from  any  precedent  (except  the  black  one  of  Queen 
Anne),  but  is  contradicted  and  reprobated  by  the  practice  of 
all  other  administrations,  as  distinctly  as  by  the  principles  of  the 
constitution. 

The  result  of  this  violation  ef  decency  is,  that  twenty -five  new 
Peers  have  been  created,  so  notoriously  pledged  to  the  Reform  Bill, 
that  some  of  them  had  actually  voted  for  it  in  the  Commons,  and 
had  thus  the — honour ,  shall  we  call  it  ?  -^of  voting  in  both  Houses ; 
and  we  have  heard  of  two  or  three  others,  whose  private  opinions 
were  originally  adverse  to  reform,  who,  nevertheless,  werepersuaded 
to  vote  m  the  ministerial  minority.  It  must  further  be  observed, 
that  in  addition  to  these  twenty-Jive  new  peerages,  there  have  been. 
six  promotions  in  the  peerage.  There  are  also  to  be  found  in  the 
minority  the  names  of  thirty^five  peers  who  hold  cabinet,  house- 
hold, or  diplomatic  offices.  Three  or  four  have  had  extra  ribbons 
created  for  them  contemporaneously  with  their  votes,  —  an  unlucky 
coincidence,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  there  was  no  other  connexion 
between  the  votes  and  the  ribbons.  We  think  it  would  be  unfair 
to  look  beyond  what  appears  publicly  on  the  face  of  the  Court 
Calendar  or  the  Gazette  ;  and  we  therefore  set  no  store  by  the 
rumours  of  promises  of  future  favours,  which  have  been  confi* 
dently  quoted ;  nor  do  we  think  it  would  be  just  to  endeavour  to 
trace  influence  through  the  collateral  channels  of  family  connexions, 
though  even  these,  no  doubt,  may  have  some  effect.  But  we 
think  we  may  fairly  add  to  the  list  of  the  peers  likely  to  be 
influenced  in  fiivour  of  the  Bill  by  considerations  distinct  from  its 
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intrinsic  merits,  the  noble  parents  of  three  Cabinet  Ministers,  and 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
These  several  classes  amouot  to  — 

Peers  whose  boroogh  inflneace  ia  praaerred  20 

New  Peers  25 

Poem  promoted  C6 

Office  bearers  35 

Extra  ribbons  S 

Graadfaiher  and  ftthers  of  Ministers  4 

We  beg  our  readers  to  observe  that  we  offer  these  views  not 
offensively,  but  defensively^  Lists  have  been  published, /aZ^e/y 
•attributing  to  the  majority  personal  views  and  official  obligations  ; 
we,  as  a  set-offy  reply,  that  if  such  influences  and  obligations  are 
to  be  reckoned  at  all,  truth  requires  that  they  should  be  attri- 
Inited  to  the  minority ;  —  but  more  of  this  by  and  by ;  at 
present  we  will  only  add,  that  when  to  this  great  number  of  the 
4uinoritv,  who  appear  to  be  thus  directly  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  ministerial  measure,  we  add  the  numbers  in  whose 
opinion  ^  the  King's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength,'  it  will,  we 
think,  be  admitted,  that  the  majority  was  as  considerable  by  its 
jiumbers,  as  it  is  respected  for  its  talents,  and  honoured  for  its  in* 
tegrity. 

Indeed,  one  very  importairt  advantage  has  accrued  to  the  House 
of  Peers  out  of  these  debates,  — even  the  Radical  writers  them- 
^ves  have  been  struck  with  the  ability,  we  may  say,  the  superior 
ability^  with  which  the  question  has  been  treated  by  their  lordships. 
The  vulgar  and  so  long  exploded  error  of  imputing  to  the  here<^ 
ditary  house  an  inferiority  m  talents  or  acquirements,  had  begun 
to  manifest  itself  again,  and  some  wiseacres  had  gravely  asked  us, 
with  a  sneer  at  hereditary  legislators ^  what  we  should  think  of  A«* 
reditary  professors  in  colleges,  or  hereditary  physicians  in  cities  } 
All  such  sneers  the  Lords  have  again  triumphantly  refuted.  Even 
Mr  Cobbett,  whom  we  quote  as  an  evidence  rather  than  an  au* 
thority,  distinctly  says :  — 

^  The  debate  was  throughout  distinguished  by  infimtely  peater  talent 
£han  had  been  displayed  upon  the  same  subject  in  the  other  house.  Every 
thing  that  could  be  said  against  the  biU  was  said  against  it  by  the  opposing 
Lords  ;  on  the  part  of  the  Ministers  the  debate  was  conducted  in  a  very 
laudable  and  able  manner.'  —  Pol.  Reg.  1 6th  Oct. 

In  fact,  the  whole  course  of  these  debates  in  both  Houses 
leads  to  very  important  considerations  as  to  the  comparative 
value  of  elections  merely  popular,  and  those  in  which,  as  under 
our  present  system,  there  is  a  due  mixture  of  other  mgredient8> 
such  as  birth,  rank,  riches,  education^  intelligence.    The  present 
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House  of  Commons  is  the  most  popular  that  was  ever  elected ^ 
yet,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  reformers  themselves,  it  has 
shown  itself  at  least  not  superior  in  vigour  of  intellect  —  the  qua- 
lity which  it  might  have  been  expected  more  especially  to  possess 
—  to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  even  within  its  own  walls,  that 
class,  against  which  the  Reform  Bill  seemed  substantially  di- 
rected, is  undeniably  that  which,  on  both  sides  of  the  question^  has 
distinguished  itself  by  the  greatest  abilities.  The  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  peers,  and  the  members  for  the  nomination,  or  alleged 
nomination,  boroughs  of  Aldborough,  Boroushbridge,  Calne, 
Okehampton,  Sudbury,  Tamworth,  Thetford,  Weymouth,  &c, 
have  infinitely  surpassed,  in  every  intellectual  qualification  and 
merit,  the  crowd  of  members  whom  the  late  ebullition  of  po- 
pular feeling  had  raised  —  not  into  eminence  indeed-^ but  to  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  '  eminence,  had  they  been  equal  to  the 
crisis  in  which  they  were  placed.  Upon  this  consideration  we 
will  not  dilate,  as  it  might  lead  to  mere  personal  comparisons, 
which  we  are  willing  to  avoid ;  but  we  believe  that  it  has  not 
been  lost  on  the  public,  and  that  the  people  of  the  empire  at 
large  are,  at  this  hour,  better  satisfied  with  those  that  have  been 
called  only  their  virtual  representatives  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  those  wLo  may  justly  be  called  their  hereditary  rep^ 
resentaiives  in  the  House  of  Lords,  than  with  those  who  have 
been  sent  into  public  life  by  the  more  immediate  and  direct  exer- 
cise of  the  popular  choice. 

While  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  going  on,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham  —  we  know  not  whether  it  pro- 
fessed itself  to  be  the  Birmingham  Political  Union  or  not,  but 
its  chairman,  at  least,  is  the  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Union, 
and  we  believe  it  is  the  same  body  :  this  meeting  voted  an  address 
to  Lords  Althorp  and  John  Russell,  expressing  the  approbation 
of  the  assembly,  consisting  of  150,000  persons,  of  their  conduct 
on  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  adding  some  violent  resolutions  as  to  the 
non-payment  of  taxes  if  the  Bill  should  be  lost..  To  this  address 
Lord  Althorp  made  an  answer,  much  more  civil'than  we  think  such 
menacing  resolutions  were  entitled  to,  —  yet  still  in  a  certain  tone 
of  moderation,  unaccompanied  by  any  insult  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  any  countenance  of  the  arnarchical  resolutions  :  but  his 
answer,  which  in  other  times  would  have  been  justly  censured  as 
deficient  in  the  dignity  and  reserve  with  which  a  person  in  his  situa- 
tion should  receive  even  the  complimentary  part  of  such  an  ad- 
dress, looks  like  a  model  of  propriety  and  moderation  by  the  side 
of  what  Lord  John  Russell  thought  proper  to  say.  We  give  it  as 
we  find  it  in  the  public  papers :  — 
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^Lord  John  Russell  to  Mr  Thomas  AUwoody  Birmingham. 
*'  I  beg  to  acknowledge,  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  the  undeserved  ho- 
nour done  me  by  one  hundred  and  fifly  thousand  of  my  countrymen. 
(hsr  prospects  are  now  obscured  for  a  moment,  and  I  trust  only  for  a 
moment  It  is  impossible  that  the  whisper  of  a  FACTION  should 
prevail  against  the  voice  of  a  nation. ' 

That  the  King's  Minbter  should  not,  even  while  returning  thanks 
for  a  personal  compliment — of  which  Lord  John  may  be  so  short- 
sighted as  not  to  detect  the  worthlesssness  — that  he  should  not  have 
expressed  some  dissent  from  the  illegal  and  treasonable  doctrines 
with  which  the  compliment  was  accompanied,  is  sufficiently  sur- 
prising ;  but  that,  though  a  serious  dereliction  of  duty,  is  venial 
when  compared  with  his  characterizing  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
doubted and  constitutional  right  of  the  second  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature as  the  whisper  of  a  *  faction  ;'  —  the  phrase  in  itself  is  as 
awkward  and  poor  as  its  meaning  seems  to  us  indecent  and  danger- 
ous. The  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  forsooth,  has  been  a 
*  whisper^ — -a  pretty  audible  whisper  —  expressed  in  one  parlia- 
ment so  distinctly  as  to  induce  the  Ministers  to  dissolve  it :  and 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons  we  should  have  thought  that> 
firom  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  September,  on  every 
day  in  every  week,  and  every  hour  in  every  day,  they  had  heard 
something  more  than  a  '  whisper^  —  the  whispers y  indeed,  of  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  of  Mr  Croker,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel !  —  the 
whispers  of  Lords  Carnarvon  and  Harrowby,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington!  The  whisper,  too,  of  a' jPac^ion/'  We  should  be  glad 
to  have  explained  to  us  the  tenets  and  objects  of  the  faction  which 
unites  in  one  house  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  Sir  Charles  Wetherell ; 
Mr  Baring  with  Mr  Croker ;  Lord  Chandos  with  Lord  Porchester  ; 
and  in  the  other,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Eldon ;  Lord 
Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Tenterden ;  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Lord 
Harrowby.  Except  a  conscientious  and  disinterested  opposition 
to  a  revolutionary  reform,  is  there  any  motive  —  any  hope  — any 
object  which  can  be  suspected  of  having  pervaded  all  these  gentle- 
men ?  and  by  what  political  dictionary  is  the  concurrence  in  a 
speculative  opinion  of  persons  who  never  before  concurred,  who 
probably  never  may  concur  again,  and  who  certainly  never  expected 
to  reap  any  personal  advantage  from  their  concurrence,  to  be  de- 
fined SL  faction?  A  ^  whispering  faction,^  composed  of  men  who 
probably  never  met  to  discuss  the  subject  except  in  their  respec- 
tive bouses  of  parliament ;  and  who  there  spoke,  trumpet-tongued, 
their  unconcerted  and  hardly-accordant  sentiments  on  this  single 
object :  —  'a  whispering  faction  !' — why,  the  *  thundering  legion* 
would  have  been  an  infinitely  more  appropriate  term!  But, 
awkward  and  puerile  as  the  antithesis  ma^  be,  the  meaning 
seemed  but  too  clear ;  namely,  that  the  majority  of  one  of  the 
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estates  of  the  realm  is  a  factioD,  aDd  their  decbion  the  result  oT 
a  mean  and  selfish  intrigue.  However^  Lord  John  Russell^  when 
arraigned  in  his  place  in  Parliament  for  so  high  an  offence  as 
this  seemed  to  all  mankind  to  be,  tells  all  mankind  that  they  ue 
mistaken,  and  do  not  understand  the  English  tongue^  We  ex- 
tract this  extraordinary  defence  from  the  least  suspicious  autho- 
rity —  the  Times  newspaper  :  — 

'  Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  as  ao  pointed  a  call  had  been  made 
-upon  him  to  explain  in  what  sense  he  applied  the  expression  which  had 
gtven  the  honourable  gentleman  so  much  uneasiness,  he  did  net  A«si- 
tate  to  state  thai  he  had  not  contemplated  the  majority  of  the  Lord$  im 
the  phrase  so  often  referred  to.  The  other  House  had  undoubtedly  as 
good  a  right  to  reject  the  Bill  as  they  themselves  had  to  agree  to  hy 
and  he  was  far  from  disput'mg  that  they  were  perfectly  entitled  to  vole 
which  way  they  thought  proper.  But  there  might  be  (actions  in 
Parliament  notwithstanding,  which  looked  to  their  own  interests  and 
promoted  their  own  ends  by  opposing  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  he  would 
also  add,  that  the  conduct  of  certain  gentlemen  in  opposition  on 
General  Gascoyne^s  motion,  fully  illustrated  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
Honourable  and  learned  gentlemen  had  likewise  talked  pretty  often  of 
the  wicked  and  profligate  designs  of  Ministers  in  introducing  this  late 
measure  of  reform ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  be  might,  with  equal 
ikimess,  make  use  of  a  word  so  common  in  the  £nglu&  language  aa 
Action. 

Now,  really,  without  having  any  great  respect  for  Lord  John 
Russell's  understanding,  we  could  not  have  expected  such  poor  sub- 
terfuge and  word-catching  as  is  here  attributed  to  him.  ^  He  did 
not  mean  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,' — ^  but  there  might  be 
factions  in  Parliament ;'  and  '  General  Gascoyne's  motion  illustrated 
the  truth  of  the  assertion  !'  Not  mean  the  House  of  Lords !  — 
Look  when  the  letter  was  written  —  on  Saturday,  the  8th  October, 
the  very  day  on  the  morning  of  which  the  Lords  divided.  Not 
mean  the  House  of  Lords  !  — Look  at  the  contemporaneous  letter 
of  his  colleague,  Lord  Althorp  —  he  manfully,  at  least,  and 
plainly  says,  *  The  large  majority  by  which  the  Bill  has  been  lost  in 
the  House  of  Lords  is,  I  fear,  a  serious  calamity.  It  can  only,  how- 
ever, postpone  the  success  of  our  cause.'  Lord  John  Kussell, 
writing  at  the  same  hour  to  the  same  person,  on  the  same  subject, 
and  with  the  same  feelings,  says,  *  Our  prospects  are  now  obscured 
for  a  moment,  and  I  trust  only  for  a  moment.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  whisper  of  a  faction  can  prevail  against  the  voice  of  a 
nation.'  And  yet  the  reporter  of  the  Times  is  not  ashamed  to  put 
into  the  mouth  of  a  British  Minister  —  of  an  English  Oentletnan, 
a  solemn  denial  that  he  alluded  to  ^  the  majority  in  the  House  of 
Liordsj  although  that  Minister's  noble  colleague,  writing  at  the 
same  hour^  to  the  same  person,  on  the  same  subject,  and  with 
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the  same  feelings,  had  expressly  mentioned  that  majority  as  the 
cause  of  the  disappointment. 

But  the  ^  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  General  Gas- 
eoyne's  motion  justified  the  assertion/  Ah!  that  poor  House! — 
it  was  safe  iq  calumniate  it — it  was  dissolved — dead!  But  we 
tell  the  reporter  of  the  '  Times,'  that  Lord  John  Russell  did  not 
and  could  not  have  alluded,  by  the  words  '  whisper  of  a  faction,' 
to  General  Gascoyne's  motion — nor  to  any  motion  or  any  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons — because  he  introduces  the  topic,  by  say- 
ing, ^our  prospects  are  now  obscured /or  a  moment.  General  Gas- 
coyness  motion  took  place  six  months  before,  in  a  former  Parlia- 
ment, on  a  different  bill.  It,  therefore,  did  not  now,  and  for  the 
present  mosnent,  obscure.  The  existing  House  of  Commons  too 
had  passed  the  Bill,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  had  himself  carried  it  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  with  tri- 
umphant parade,  and  deposited  the  confident  hopes  of  the  nation 
in  the  fostering  bands  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  The  Oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Commons,  however  ingenious  and  victorious 
ni  argument,  was  too  inferior  in  numbers  to  stop  its  progress,  and 
liad,  m  fact,  done  its  worst  with  the  Bill,  ten  days  before  :  how  then 
could  the  House  of  Commons  have  been  alluded  to  on  Saturday,. 
the  8th  of  October,  as  having  notr,  and  for  that  present  moment,, 
obscured  the  prospect  of  passing  a  Bill  which  it  had  already  passed  ? 
Away  with  such  pretences;  if  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  mean  the 
House  of  Lords, — we  say — as  we  said  of  Lord  Grey — he  meant 
nothing ;  if  he  did — we  must  leave  the  affair  to  be  settled  between 
his  Lordship  and  the  *  Times,' — between  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
porter and  the  veracity  of  the  Minister.*  For  what  may  be  uttered 
in  the  warmth  of  debate,  some  allowance  is  readily  made,  and 
neither  the  expression  nor  the  exact  import  should  be  too  narrowly 

*  While  we  write,  another  awkward  controdictioii  of  a  pariiatneBtary  aasertioii  of 
Lord  John  Rvaseirs  has  torpriaed  the  pvhlic.  Lord  John  KnaseU,  in  reply  to  a  qnea- 
tion,  relative  to  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Howe,  put  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons 
•n  the  18th  of  October,  is  stated  in  the  'Times'  to  haTO  answered, — *That  the  Noble 
Laid  had  tendered  his  resignation,  and  that  it  had  been  accepted.'  This  statement — 
which  was  considered  so  important  and  conclosive,  that  the  papers  tell  as  it  was  re- 
ceived with  *'loud  cheers  from  the  Ministerial  benches,*^ — this  statement  has 
produced  a  letter  from  Lord  Howe,  which  was  read  in  the  House  on  Toesday  the 
18tb  instant,  in  which  his  Lordship  says, — *  If  the  answer  Lord  John  Rnssell  is  reported 
to  hare  given  in  the  «•  Times,"  is  the  one  he  yeally  noade,  I  mast  say  his  Lordship 
made  a  statement  at  direct  variance  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case.' 

Lord  John  Rnssell  might,  when  the  qoestion  was  first  propounded,  have  said, 
that  the  afiknr  was  not  in  his  department,  and  that  he  eould  not  therefore  speak  with 
eerlBiB^  abont  it;  or  be  might  have  declared  the  question  to  be  one  which  ought  noc 
to  be  answered;  but  as  be  thought  proper  to  make  a  statement,  it  should  at  leaA 
liaTo  been  one  not  'at  direct  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case.*  Here,  therefore, 
is  another  delicate  pomt— to  be  settled  between  the  noble  paymaster,  and  hb  friends 
#f  tiie^lWry. 
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criticised ;  but  here  there  is  no  such  excuse — here  is  a  letter, — a 
deliberate  compositioD,  communicating  to  one  hundred  and  Jifty 
thousand  persons,  already  in  a  state  of  great  excitement — already- 
threatening  illegal,  nay  treasonable  violence, — the  veiy  event 
which,  of  all  others,  was  most  likely  to  increase  th^t  excitement, 
and  exasperate  that  violence.  This  composition,  which,  to  say 
the  best  of  it,  seems 

t spargere  voces 

In  valgum  amb^uas ' — 
is  written  by  a  cabinet  minister.  The  King's  Paymaster  becomes 
the  appropriate  organ  for  complimenting  a  meeting  which  had 
come  to  a  resolution  not  to  pay  the  King's  taxes;  and  the  Minister 
to  whose  discretion  and  judgment  the  chief  share  in  the  conduct  of 
the  momentous  measure  of  Reform  was  confided,  is  the  channel 
by  which  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  announced  to  an 
infuriated  populace  as,  in  some  unexplained  mode,  connected 
with  the  whisper  of  a  faction. 

We  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  L#ord  John  Russell  ever 
meets  parliament  again  as  a  cabinet  minister.  Nothing  but  the 
singular  weakness  of  the  Ministerial  bench  in  the  House  of 
Commons  could  have  justified  the  calling  of  the  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  into  the  cabinet.  It  was  not  originally  intended  to  do  so 
—  Lord  John  Russell  had  been  selected  to  introduce,  and  had 
introduced,  the  Reform  Bill,  in  his  subordinate  capacity,  but  the 
inefficiency  of  the  cabinet  ministers  became  so  obvious,  that  his 
talents  were  thought  indispensable  to  the  cabinet,  and  he  was 
called  up  accordingly. 

The  expedient  has  not  been  successful — the  talents  have  cer- 
tainly not  justified  the  special  exception.  The  administration,  bjr 
losing  Lord  John  Russell,  will  lose  little  in  parliament  and  less  in 
council ;  but  if  he  were  of  ten  times  greater  value  than  he  is,  it 
seems  to  us  impossible,  that  after  this  extraordinary  letter,  in 
which  all  men  must  recognize  either  the  height  of  audacity,  or  the 
depth  of  idiotcy,  he  can  again  appear  as  one  of  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown.  If  he  should  be  so  venturous,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  doubted  that  the  House  of  Lords,  on  its  reassembling,  will 
take  notice  of  this — the  precursor  and  harbinger  of  that  series  of 
assaults,  insults,  and  calumnies  with  which  they  have  been  indi^ 
vidually  and  collectively  assailed. 

As  Lord  Grey's  delicate  and  respectful  hint  to  the  bbhops  was 
probably  the  main  cause  of  the  attack  upon  them,  so  this  phrase 
of  another  cabinet  minister  has  been,  if  not  the  signal,  at  least  the 
forerunner,  of  an  explosion  of  calumnious  libels  and  menaces 
against  the  House  of  Lords  in  general,  of  which  there  has  been 
hitherto  in  the  annals  of  turbulence  no  example.  The  first  and 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  a  placard  or  handbill,  entitled  the 
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*  Bhck  List/  which  has  been  circulated  with  extraordioaiy  pro- 
fusion,  purporting  to  give  the  names  of  the  majority,  with  '  the 
annual  amount  of  their  pickings'  from  the  public  purse.  This 
paper  is  as  ludicrous  for  its  astonishing  absurdity  as  it  is  odious  for 
Its  falsehood  and  malignity.  To  the  name  of  every  peer  is  an- 
nexed some  office  or  other  designation,  implying  that  he  is  in  the 
receipt  of  public  money,  with  a  sum  purporting  to  be  the  annual 
amount  of  such  public  *  salary,'  *  stipend,'  *  pension,'  or  *  pickings.' 
There  b,  we  believe,  not  one  item  in  the  whole  account  correct, 
and  nine-tenths  of  them  are  the  most  extravagant  mixtures  of  ig- 
norance, falsehood,  and  malevolence  that  ever  were  compounded, 
worse  indeed  than  anything  which  we  remember  to  have  seen 
from  the  Jacobin  press  during  the  wildest  fury  of  the  French  re- 
volution. To  extract  any  items  of  this  flagitious  account  for  pe- 
culiar observation  might  seem  to  give  some  countenance  to  others 
not  specially  contradicted  ;  and  as  there  really  is  not  one  more 
infamous  than  the  rest,  we  had  determined  not  to  distinguish  any 
—  but,  on  consideration,  and  with  this  preliminary  observation, 
we  are  desirous,  really  as  matter  for  future  history,  to  give  a  few 
specimens  of  the  kind  of  information  which  -  the  friends  of  the 
Reform  Bill  address  to  that  intelligent  and  influential  class  fior 
whose  use  and  advantage  the  said  bill  was  introduced. 

NAME.  OFFICE.  SUM. 

Doke  of  Dorset  Not  known,  — supposed  £40,000 

Marquk  of  Exeter,       Almoner  to  the  King  2,500 

Eari  of  Falmouth  Son  inlaw  of  Mr  Bankes  3,570 

Earl  of  Wilton  Son  of  Earl  Grosvenor  4,479 

(Just  created  Marquis  of  Westminster^  a  zealous  reformer.) 
Earl  of  Winchilsea,       Late  Comptroller  of  the  Windsor  Esta- 
blishment .   6,000 
(The  Windsor  establishment  has  ceased  twelve  years  ago  ;  and 
neither  Lord  Winchilsea  nor  his  father  ever  held  any  suck 
office.) 
Eari  of  Lauderdale,      A  retired  Ambassador  36,600 
Viscount  Exmouth,       Lord  Lieutenant  of  Rutlandshire  10,450 
Lord  Feversham           A  new  Peer  of  the  Wellington  batch.  — 
Pension  not  known. 
(  Created  by  Lord  Liverpool,) 
Lord  Arden                 One  of  General-Fast  Percival's  breed       47,974 
Lord  Deiamere            A  new  Peer  ;  —  a  pot-companion  of 

George  IV  10,000 

Lord  Rivers  Was  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  750 

(  Only  a  few  weeks  of  age  ;  and  neither  he  nor  even  his  father 

ever  held  any  office.) 

Lord  Sydney  Ranger  of  St  James's  Park  1 1,426 

(  Tlu  Lord  who  was  Ranger  has  been  some,  time  dead  ; 
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the  office  i$  now  held  by  a  zealoui  rejorwuty  the  Duke  rf 
Suietx,) 
Lord  Colville  A  Captain  in  the  Navy  •  4^600 

But  eyen  the  falsehood,  folly,  and  malignity  of  this  list  are  sur- 
passed by  its  effirontery  ;  for  it  attributes  to  the  majority ,  as  mo- 
tives for  their  votes,  all  the  offices  and  salaries  which  are  now  ac- 
tually distributed  amongst  the  minority,  and  many  of  their  Lord- 
ships are  deaounced  as  still  influenced  by  places  which  they  abaa- 
dooed  rather  than  vote  against  their  honour  and  their  cooscience. 

Another  list,  called  ^the  Lords  delineated/  gives  both  the 
majority  and  minority,  '  with  an  estimate  of  the  sums  received  by 
them  or  their  families  from  the  Public  Revenue  !'  of  which  we 
need  give  no  other  specimen,  than  that  it  states  the  public  income 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux  and  his  family  at  6000/,  and  that  of 
Lord  Grey  and  his  family  at  8000/;  while  Lord  Eldoa  is  rated  at 
69,000/,  and  Lord  Bute  at  65,821/  —  Lord  Bute,  as  was  stated 
m  the  House  of  Commons,  not  being  in  the  receipt  of  one 
farthing. 

The  natural  consequences  of  such  publications  are  exhibited  io 
the  attacks  on  the  persons  and  property  of  the  peers.  Lord 
Londonderry  is  dangerously  wounded  ;  —  Nottingham  Castle  is 
burned  to  the  ground,  —  the  ^  Black  List'  of  the  faction  is  re- 
printed and  distributed  at  Coventry  ;  —  Lord  Aylesford,  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  little  mixed  in  politics,  and,  in  private  life,  one  of 
the  most  amiable  of  men,  happens  to  drive  into  the  town  ;  what 
avail  his  private  virtues  or  his  public  honour  ?  —  his  name  is  in  the 
*  Black  List'  as  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  Colonel  of  a 
regiment,  with  pickings  of  TTSO/  a-year,  and  he  is  immediately 
assaulted  by  the  mob  —  the  *  Black  List'  in  hand  —  and  with  some 
difficulty  escapes  from  their  blind  and  brutal  violence.  Well ;  his 
Lordship  is  not  a  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber,  nor  has  he  a  regi- 
ment, nor  has  he  pickings  to  the  amount  of  7750/,  (how  precise 
the  sum!)  —  he  has  no  place,  no  commission,  nor  even  seven 
pence  per  annum  from  the  public.  In  the  same  way  the  Earl  of 
Tankerville  is  way -laid  in  Darlington.  We  know  not  whether  that 
mob  carried  as  their  banner,  the  *  Black  List'  in  which  his  lord- 
ship's relations  are  denounced  as  sinecurists  for  2455/,  but,  at 
least,  the  populace  were  apprized  that  he  was  one  of  the  Fac- 
tion which  whispered  away  the  rights  of  the  people. 

We  have  seen  similar  outrages  in  London  ;  —  we  have  heard  of 
them  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Lord  Grey  told  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  12th  of  October,  that  the  Ministry  had  taken  everv 

E'ecaution  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  properties  of  their 
rdships.     Will  any  one  do  us  the  favour  of  naming  a  single  in- 
stance  in  which  the  perpetrators  of  any  of  these  outrages  have 
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been  farou|bt  to  justice  by  the  intervention  of  his  Majesty^s  Mi- 
nisters ?  Lord  Londonderry  was  assaulted,  and  almost  murdered, 
under  the  windows  of  the  Home  Office;  —  Nottingham  Castle  wa« 
burned  by  the  constituents  of  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General;  — 
Has  any  rioter  or  incendiary  been  yet  punished  for  these  atrocities? 
Has  any  libeller  been  prosecuted  ?  Has  any  preacher  of  sedition 
been  silenced  ?  The  Attorney-General  and  the  other  subordinate 
agents  of  the  government  might  well  ask  ^  where  are  we  to  begin  ? 
should  a  criminal  information  be  61ed  against  the  Prime  Minister 
tor  quoting  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  c.  xx.  v.  I.  with  the  intent 
of  procuring  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  be  burnt  in  effisy  ? 
or  should  an  indictment  be  preferred  against  John  Russell,  Esq. 
commonly  called  Lord  John  Russell,  for  that  he,  be,  had  called 
the  House  of  Lords  a  faction,  —  by  reason  whereof  the  Earl  of 
Aylesfbrd  was  dragged  out  of  his  carriage,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  beaten  from  bis  horse  ? 

These  difficulties  and  dangers  (for  such  we  have  no  doubt  tba 
Ministers  begin  to  feel  them),  and  others  still  more  serious,  arise 
frona  the  unnatural  alliance  which  has  been  made  between  them 
and  the  Radicals  —  between  the  King's  government  and  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  the  enemies  of  all  kings  and  of  all  govern- 
ments. We  will  not  now  discuss  questions  that  have  been  mooted 
elsewhere,  whether  the  Ministers  have  excited,  or  only  connived 
at,  or  only  failed  to  prevent,  the  attempts  of  the  mob  to  usurp  the 
government  —  whether  they  are  the  masters  or  the  victims  of  this 
new  power  in  the,state  — or  whether,  which  is  still  more  probabloi 
they  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  both, having  evoked  a  spirit  which  they 
cannot  lay,  and  having,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  pictured  it,  created  a 
FrankensteinHBon$ter,  which  has  become  the  object  of  their  dis- 
gust and  their  terror.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  result  is  clear  — 
the  country  is  not  governed  by  the  King  or  his  Ministers ;  there 
now  really  exists,  what  was  formerly  a  political  6ction,  ^  something 
behind  the  throne  ^eater  than  the  throne  itself^  —  the  Press  and 
the  Populace  !  jBehind  the  throne  —  did  we  say  ?  —  No  —  the 
feeble  expression  breaks  down  under  the  fact  —  they  are  eM  it 
—  they  are  aboveM,  Need  we  give  instances ?  —  they  are  flagrant 
at  every  corner  of  our  streets,  in  every  placard  that  inflames  the 
lower  orders,  in  every  journal  which  perverts  the  upper' — in  meet- 
ings, processions,  riots,  burnings,  plunder,  and  even  murder ;  but 
there  is  one  instance  so  curious  and  characteristic  of  the  men  and 
measures  of  the  day,  that  we  think  it  worth  preserving  beyond  the 
ephemeral  existence  of  the  newspapers. 

On  Wednesday,  October  12th,  the  Prime  Minister,  on  return- 
ing home  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  found  in  his  house,  unia- 
vited  and  unexpected^  sixteen  persons,  calling  themselves  a  depu- 
tation from  the  parishes  of  Westminster,  of  whom  the  only  names 
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that  have  reached  us  are  those  of  Mr  Carpue,  a  medical  man,  bat 
of  which  class  of  the  profession  we  know  not,  and  Mr  Place,  a 
tailor. 

Most  readers  will  think  that  Lord  Grey's  personal  and  official 
station,  as  well  as  his  public  duty,  required  that  he  should  have  at 
once  and  explicitly  rejected  all  communication  on  subjects  of  the 
highest  and  most  vital  national  importance  with  any  persons  under 
such*  circumstances,  and  with  such  persons  under  any  circum- 
stances. His  Lordship,  however,  was  taken  by  surprise,  if  not 
by  assault,  and  he  may,  perhaps,  under  the  suddenness  of  the 
invasion,  be  excused  for  having  submitted  to  the  required  inter- 
view. But  mark  the  inconvenience  of  taking  the  apothecary  and 
the  tailor,  and  the  other  fifteen  parish  deputies,  into  the  cabinet, 
and  intrusting  them  with  views  of  state  policy  —  mark  also  the  fur- 
ther inconvenience  of  the  Prime  Minister  being  obliged  to  submit 
to  these  conferences  (however  constitutional  md  proper  they  might 
otherwise  be),  at  midnight,  and,  to  discuss,  single-handed,  without 
a  colleague,  or  even  a  secretary  to  bear  witness  as  to  what  might 
pass,  these  high  national  topics  with  Mr  Carpue  and  Mr  Place. 

These  persons  naturally  communicated  the  result  to  their 
constituents,  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to  let  the  following 
account  of  the  interview  appear  in  the  *  Courier'  of  Thursday 
the  13th. 

'  A  deputation  from  several  of  the  parishes  of  the  metropolis  waited 
upon  Earl  Grey  last  night,  at  a  late  hour,  at  the  Treasury,  with  a 
memorial  praying  his  Lordship  to  recommend  to  the  kinf?  not  to  pro- 
rogue the  parliament  for  a  longer  period  than  seven  dajrs.  His  Lordship 
received  the  deputation  with  great  urbanity,' 

Great  urbanity  !  —  We  beg  our  readers  to  mark  this. 

'  and  conversed  in^ith  then)  for  a  considerable  time  on  the  subject  of  their 
visit,  observing,  however,  that  he  hoped  the  government,  after  the  eflR>rt8 
tfiey  had  made  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  people,  would  be  considered 
entitled  to  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  such  a  request  would 
seem  to  imply,  if  his  Lordship  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  intense  ex- 
citement which  had  induced  the  parishes  to  make  this  recommendatkm 
to  his  Majesty.  His  Jx>rdship  said,  that,  if  the  pe&ple  would  continue 
only  a  short  time  their  confidence  in  the  Ministers,  —  for  which  he  and 
his  colleagues  felt  very  grateful,  —  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
being  able  to  bring  in  and  carry  a  Reform  Bill  quite  as  efficient  as  that 
which  had  just  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  1a>t6s. 

'  The  gentlemen  of  the  deputation  appeared  to  be  sensibly  impressed 
with  the  importance  and  propriety  of  his  Lordship's  observations,  and  a 
mutual  confidence  seemed  to  be  the  result.' 

Mutual  confidence  between  the  Prime  Minister  and  a  tailor!  — 
but  we  shall  see  how  short-lived  was  the  confidence. 
5  Previously  to  their  departure,  some  of  the  deputation  conversed 
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Ettrl  Grey  mi  tfke  subject  of  the  different  public  meetings,  and 
related  instances  of  strenuous  exertion,  on  the  part  of  particular  individ- 
uals, for  the  preservati(Hi  of  the  public  peace.  His  Lordship  appeared 
to  be  highly  gratified^ 

Highly  gratified — mark  that, 
'with  these  accounts,  and  exhorted  the  deputation  to  use  their  in- 
fluence in  their  respective  parishes  to  enforce  respect  for  the  laws, 
and  instil  'confidence  in  the  paternal  and  patriotic  intentions  of  his 
Majesty.  The  noble  Earl  said  that  it  would  be  indeed  lamentable 
if  any  violence  were  to  be  attempted  on  the  part  of  the  people^  the 
government  being  resolved  to  do  their  duty,  and,  if  necessary,  to  main- 
tain the  laws  by  force.  In  answer  to  this  observation,  his  Lordship  was 
assured  that,  whilst  the  people  had  just  confidence  in  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  the  public  tranquillity  could  not  be  disturbed.'  —  Courier,  Oct. 
13.  (The  leading  article  of  the  paper,  and  the  italics  of  quite  as  effidtnt 
are  its  own.) 

This  protocol,  which  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  that  hot- 
bed of  protocols,  Downing  Street,  did  not,  it  appears,  quite  tally 
with  the  recollection  of  the  other  party  to  the  Conference ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  the  ^Morning  Chronicle'  of  Saturday  the  15th, 
the  public  was  gratified  with  the  following  counter-statement :  — 

*  Wednesday  night,  at  about  a  quarter  to  eleven,  a  deputation  of 
seventeen  gentlemen  from  the  different  parishes,  headed  by  Dr  Carpue, 
waited  on  Earl  Grey  on  the  subject  of  the  memorial.  The  result  of 
their  interview  was  the  ascertaining  that  Parliament  would  be  prorogued 
tin  after  Christmas,  that  no  more  Peers  would  be  made,  that  a  conciliato- 
ly  Bill  would,  in  the  interval,  be  prepared,  of  a  nature  to  obtain  the 
safTrages  of  a  majority  of  Lords.  The  deputies,  we  understand, 
assured  his  Lordship  that  the  people  would  be  content  with  Lord  John 
Russell's  Bill.  His  Lordship  answered,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  think 
of  again  proposing  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill ;  that  Ministers  would  not 
thmk  of  bringing  in  a  Bill  which  they  knew  would  not  be  carried  ;  that, 
however,  the  people  might  rest  assured  they  would  support  no  Bill  which 
would  not  secure  to  the  people  their  constitutional  rights.  As  to  a  pro- 
rogation for  seven  days,  his  Lordship  said  it  was  quite  impossible  to  be 
prepared  with  the  Bill  in  time ;  that  the  framing  of  the  Bill  would  require 
much  attention,  and  occupy  much  time.  This  is,  we  understand,  the 
substance  of  what  passed  at  the  interview.' 

The  imputation,  thus  cast  by  the  *  Morning  Chronicle'  on  the 
protocol  of  the  ^  Courier,'  awakened  the  jealous  spirit  of  the 
latter,  which,  in  vindication  of  its  own  ministerial  accuracy,  lost 
no  time  in  issuing  a  rejoinder,  ^asif — says  the  'Times'  in 
quoting  it  —  'from  authority  ^ 

*  If  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  Courier  of 
Thursday,  they   will  find  a  material  variation  between  the    Chronicle 
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account  and  oar  own.    In  the  first  place,  eyery  part  of  tba  eoBvanalmi 
at  the  interview  respecting  the  well-founded  complaint'  — 

We  can  find  nothing  like  a  complaint ;  we  have  seen  that  there 
was  ^urbanity,'  ^  mutual  confidence/  ^ high  gratification,^  but  not 
a  word  about  complaint  or  dictation, 

'  of  Earl  Grey  at  the  attempted  dictation  of  the  memorialiats  —  and  with 
reference  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  public  order  —  is  omitted  ; 
and  on  the  subject  of  the  prorogation  and  the  Reform  Bill,  Earl  Grey 
is  represented  to  have  said  that  the  parliament  would  be  prorogued  until 
after  Christmas,  and  that  no  new  peers  would  be  created.  We  be^  to 
assure  the  Chronicle  that  Earl  Grey  did  not  so  express  himself,  and  that* 
its  informant  could  only  have  inferred'  what  he  has  stated  firom  the 
general  tenour  of  Lord  Crrexfs  observations  —  an  inference  with  which 
some  other  members  of  the  deputation  may  not  agree.' 

Here  we  must  pause  again  to  notice  an  important  admission  which 
seems  to  be  here  made  from  authority,  —  namely,  that  Earl  Grey 
did  discourse  with  this  deputation  on  matters  of  state  policy,  and 
that  *  the  general  tenour  of  his  observations,'  if  not  entirely  explicit 
on  the  views  of  the  king's  government,  were  at  least  such  as  led 
the  *  deputies^  to  draw  ^  inferences'  on  subjects  which  were,  up  to 
that  hour  and  for  some  days  after,  a  profound  secret  from  the 
public  at  large,  from  both  houses  of  parliament,  and,  we  believe, 
we  may  add  from  several  of  his  Majesty's  confidential  advisers. 
The  Cfourter  then  proceeds,  — 

'  Earl  Grey  could  not  have  said  that  the  parliament  would  be  prorogued 
until  after  Christmas,  because  at  that  time,  although  anxious  for  along 
prorogation, ' — 

Note  this :  ^  although  anxious  for  a  long  prorogation.' 
'  in  order  to  efiect  with  greater  ease  the  plan  proposed  for  the  success 
of  the  new  bill,  ministers  had  not  agreed  as  to  the  time ;  and  we  are 
informed  that  his  Lordship  merely  spoke  of  the  impropriety  of  so  short  a 
prorogation  as  that  recommended  by  the  memorialists,  without  alluding  to 
any  particular  period  for  the  recess  of  Parliament. 

'  In  the  account  which  we  gave  of  the  interview,  we  made  no  eom- 
ment  on  the  abruptness  of  the  intrusion,  —  for  an  intrusion  it  certainly 
was,  no  announcement  of  the  intended  visit  having  been  made,  —  but, 
as  a  version  of  the  meeting,  unfavourable  to  Earl  Grey,  has  appeared, 
we  think  it  right  now  to  state,  that  his  Lordship  was  placed  in  a  situation 
which  might  have  very  well  excused  any  reserve  on  his  part.  On  his 
return  from  the  house  of  a  fnend,  at  nearly  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  he 
found  his  hall  filled  with  strangers  demanding  an  bterview.  Not  one 
of  these  gentlemen  was  personally  known  to  him.  They  might,  for 
aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary,  except  as  to  their  external  appearance, 
have  been  a  deputation  from  the  Rotunda  revolutionists,  or  the  delegates 
of  a  republican  convention  ;  and  reserve,  or  even  rudeness,  on  the  part 
^the  noble  Earl,  would  hardly  have  warranted  surprise.' 

We  really  do  not  see  in  what  this  deputation  differed  from 
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those  others  to  which  the  '  Courier'  thinks  Lord  Grev  might  jus- 
tifiably have  employed  ^  rudeness;^  but  every  rational  man,  every 
iriend  to  good  order  and  public  tranquillity  —  which  are  essentially 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  some  degree  of  dignity  in  the 
Ellng's  ministers — must  feel  that  the  defence  of  Lord  Grey's  im- 
puted reserve  was  quite  unnecessary ;  and  that  the  ^  Courier* 
would  have  done  better,  if  it  could  have  excused  the  absence  of 
all  reserve,  the  want  of  even  decent  caution,  '  the  urbanity/  *  the 
mmtutd  eonfiiencey  *  the  high  gratification^  which,  according  to 
its  own  original  protocol,  characterized  the  communications  of  that 
ugfat. 

The  *  Courier'  then  proceeds  : 

^  The  deputation,  however,  were  admitted,  in  less  than  two  minutes 
after  the  arrival  of  Uie  Premier  at  his  house,  to  an  interview,  of  which 
the  ^^  Courier"  of  Thursday  gave  an  accouDt.  To  that  we  now  refer 
our  readers  ;  but  we  now  think  proper  to  add  a  fact  of  which  we  have 
be«i  since  apprized.  Earl  Grrey  heard  with  astonishment  that  part  of 
the  mamorial  which  recommends,  or  rather  dictates,  a  prorogation  for 
only  seven  days  ;  and  asked  if  the  gentlemen  wished  to  drive  him  from 
his  Majesty's  councils,  by  requiring  him  to  do  what  was  completely  out 
of  reason  and  against  his  own  conviction  of  the  duty  which  he  owed  to 
the  country  at  large  ? 

*  There  is  another  part  of  the  ^^  Chronicle'^  statenent  which  re- 
quires explaoation.  Earl  Grey  certainly  did  say,  that  a  new  bill  must 
be  prepared ;  but  he  observed,  that  if  the  people  would  repose  confi- 
dence in  him,  and  not  embarrass  him  by  requiring  what  was  imprac- 
ticable, he  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  carry  a  bill  quite  as  efficient 
as  the  last.     We  are  assured  that  the.  words  "  quite  as  efficient"  were 


It  will  be  observed,  that  this  statement  is  not  only  that  of  the 
semi-official  organ  of  government,  *  as  if  ly  authority y  but  that 
it  refers  to  Earl  Grey's  private  feelings,  in  a  way  which  no  one  but 
Earl  Grey  himself  could  do,  and  it  may  lead  therefore  to  an  infer- 
ence that  the  foregoing  statement  was  written  l)y  his  lordship,  or  at 
least  with  his  sanction.  It  was,  we  think,  degradation  enough  tp 
the  Prime  Minister  to  be  obliged  to  suffer  such  an  intrusion,  with- 
out having  also  to  enter  into  a  newspaper  war  and  bandy  anony- 
mous paragraphs  with  the  political  tailor.  But  there  was  sull 
more  in  reserve  for  him  !  — The  newspaper  defence  was,  it  seems, 
unsatisfactorv,  for  we  find,  that  on  Monday  the  17th  instant,  in 
the  midst  of*^  a  long  and  important  speech,  in  which  the  Noble 
Earl  gave  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  summary  of  his  policy  on  the 
great  subjects  of  reform,  finance,  and  foreign  affairs,  he  felt  him- 
self compelled  (nothing,  we  presume,  but  irresistible  compulsion 
could  have  induced  him  to  do  so)  to  bring  before  that  august  as- 
sembly, and  the  English  public  and  the  European  worldi  which 
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were  watching  with  anxiety  the  political  exposition  of  the  Prime 
Minister  on  such  high  and  weighty  topics,  —  to  bring  forward,  we 
say,  on  such  an  occasion,  his  midnight  colloquy  with  the  apothe- 
cary and  the  tailor. 

^  This  leads  me,'  observed  his  lordship,  '  to  attempt  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  a  misapprehension  which  has  gone  abroad  with  respect  to  what 
fell  from  me  in  a  (ecent  conversation  with  some  persons  who  waited  on 
me  to  learn  the  course  likely  to  be  pursued  by  the  government.  Ezpres- 
mens  have  been  attributed  to  me  which  are  not  correctly  stated  by  those 
who  have  made  them  public.  The  object  of  the  deputation  from  the 
metropolitan  parishes,  with  whom  the  conversation  took  place,  was  to  ad- 
vise the  government  not  to  prorogue  the  parliament  for  a  longer  period 
than  seven  days.' 

Modest  advice  !  Let  us  see  how  it  was  received  — 
'  I  stated  to  them,  of  course,  that  their  proposition  was  totally  inadmiB- 
Bible,  but  that  the  question  had  not  yet  been  considered  by  the  govern- 
ment, who  would  retain  to  themselves  the  right  of  determining,  according 
to  their  sense  of  the  necessities  of  the  pubh'c  services,  the  duration  of  the 
recess.'  — 

Admirable  discretion ! 

*  I  stated,  indeed,  as  it  was  my  duty  to  do,'  — 

His  duty  to  make  them  any  statement ! 
^  that  I  could  not  consent  to  hold  my  office  under  any  dictation  of  that 
land  from  any  quarter;'  — 

Noble  spirit ! 

^  that  I  felt  myself  at  full  liberty  to  give  advice  on  that  subject  according 
to  my  sense  of  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and  to  use  my  judg- 
ment with  respect  to  the  course  which  might  be  most  likely  to  advance 
the  object  which  we  wished  to  accomplish.  I  said  nothing,  however,  of 
iCny  period  of  adjournment.  I  said  nothing  of  a  prorogation  of  parlianient 
to  the  end  of  January .     I  said  nothing  of  time.     I  reserved  to  myself'  — 

Statesman-like  prudence ! 

*  the  power  to  exercise  my  discretion  on  the  advice  I  should  give  on  that 
subject ;  and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  claim  from  the  public,  for  my  col- 
leagues and  myself,  whether  that  time  form  a  long  or  a  short  one,  — 
whether  it  prove  of  the  usual  length  or  less  —  that  we  have  taken  that 
course  which  we  think  most  conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  ob- 
ject which  we,  as  well  as  the  public,  most  anxiously  desire  With  res- 
pect to  the  Reform  measure  itself,  I  said,'  — 

Amiable  urbanity ! 

*  there  could  be  no  question  that  some  alterations  were  necessary, — 
that  it  would  be  our  duty  to  consider  what  those  alterations  were  to 
be  ;  but  I  repeated  what  I  said  before,  that  I  never  would  be  a  party 
to  the  recommendation  of  any  measure  not  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  that  which  had  been  rejected,  and  as  efiectual  fer  the  accom- 
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plwhiiMwl  of  the  obfeots  which  it  wan  declared  (o  have  ift  view.  These 
were  the  ezpreflBtons  I  need;  except  that  when  the  deputies  intimated  m 
strong  terms  their  fears  for  the  continuance  of  the  pubhc  tranquiOitj.  I 
tddthem'  — 

Well-chosen  confidants ! 

'  that  the  goTemment  expected  that  they  and  evc^  one  should  use  their 
utmost  e^i«  to  repress  disturbance  and  en£>rce  obedience  to  the  laws^ 
and  thait  I  trusted  their  exertions  would  be  effectual^  and  that  the  go?- 
emment  would  not  be  driven  to  the  painful  necessity  of  using  the  powers 
with  which  they  were  entrusted  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  hy  force,'* 

What !  did  his  Lordship  venture  to  talk  about  '  tfforU^  and 
* jfotoers^^  and  ^ force 9^  What!  contemplate  resistance  to  the 
will  of  the  people  ?  Why,  we  shall  have  him  caricatured  as  Mirs 
Partington,  celebrated  by  the  Reverend  Sydney  Smith  for  attempt- 
ing to  repel  the  Atlantic  with  her  mop !  —  though  there  is  one 
essential  difference  in  the  cases ;  poor  Mrs  Partington  had  not 
herself  excited  the  storm  against  which  she  brandished  the  farce 
of  her  mop-stick  !* 

'  lliese  were  the  sentiments  1  uttered.' 

The  sentiments  which  he  uttered  I — Sentiments  forsooth,  aiul 
littered  to  Mr  Place  and  Mr  Carpue,  and  their  fifteen  nameless 
associates,  whose  intrusion  on  his  Lordship,  as  the  article  in  the 
^  Courier'  informs  us,  would  have  been  more  deservedly  treated 

*  At  a  meeting  at  Taaoton,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  gave  the  following  illoftratioff 
•f  tlie  fhiitleHneas  of  the  resistance  of  the  Lords:  —  *  I  do  not  mean  to*  be  dionM 
apectfal,  bst  the  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  stop  the  pregreas  of  Reform  reminds  me 
veij  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  at  Sidmoatb,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  ezcelleBt 
Mis  Partmgton  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824»  there  set  in  a  great  flood 
upon  that  town,  the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height,  the  waves  mshed  m  npon  the 


henaee,  and  ererything  was  threatened  with  destrection.  In  the  midst  of  this  snblims 
aad  tMYible  storm.  Dame  Partington,  who  lived  open  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the 
door  of  her  boose  with  mop  and  pattens,  tmndling  her  mop,  sqaeeadng  out  the  tes- 
water,  and  ▼igoronsly  poshing  away  the  Atlantic  (S^ean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused. 
Mhm  PartuigtOB*s  spirit  was  np,  bat  I  need  not  tell  yon  that  the  contest  was  iiBeqmd, 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs  Partington.  She  was  excellent  at  a  slop  or  a  paddle, 
hut  she  abonld  not  have  meddled  with  a  tempest  Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease  —  be 
qeiet  and  steady.     Yon  will  beat  Mrs  Partington.' 

We  aeeept  the  reverend  jester's  illustration.  The  sea  (which  he  somewhat  m- 
geographically  ealls  the  Atlantic  Ocean  )  did  not  *  beat  Mis  Partington.'  It  bout 
mdeod  into  her  boose,  damaged  her  fnmitnre,  and  broke  her  windows  —  iost  like  a 
velbrm  moh  —  bnt  after  a  few  boors'  fnry  it  subsided  again  into  its  natural  limits.  A 
little  paper  and  paint,  and  a  few  squares  of  glass,  repaired  Mrs  Partington's  loesei» 
aad  the  good  dame  may  be  still  seen  trundling  her  mop  and  telling  her  story  of  the 
<  great  slorm  of  1824,'  as  we  now  talk  of  the  queen's  mobs  in  1820,  ores,  in  half- 
»-doaea  years,  we  shall  talk  of  the  reform  rioU  of  1831 .  The  power  that  sets  bomidi 
to  the  mry  or  the  sea  will  also  limit  the  violence  of  man.  He  is  the  ruler  of  the 
m^ral  as  well  as  of  the  physical  world : 

Celui  qui  met  an  frein  A  la  fureur  des  flots 

Sait  anssi  des  m- chants  aireter  les  complots; 

Sonmis  arec  respect  &  sa  volenti  saibte, 

Je  crains  Dieu,  oher  Abner,  et  n'si  point  d'antrt  erahile. 
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hf  rudentii  titan  evea  by  retervty  but  who  were  oet  met,  ts  we 
htFe  9een,  even  with  reservcy  but  with  a  deprecatory  and  apolo- 
getical  expIanatioD,  made,  as  it  were,  '  upon  his  bended  koees/ 
which  b  the  favourite  attitude  of  the  present  high-minded  and 
hieh*bred  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 

.  When  the  foreign  courts,  whose  envoys  no  doubt  have  taiEMi 
care  to  report  so  important  a  speech,  arrive  at  this  magnifieent 
peroration,  there  will  be,  we  suspect,  but  one  government  in 
Europe  which  will  comprehend  what  it  means.  At  the  Palais 
Royal  it  will  be  understood  and  approved  — 

^  Solamen  miseris,  socios  habuisse  dolorum.' 
Louis  Philippe  and  Casimir  Perier  will  be  delighted  to  find  them- 
selves au  niveau  of  England  ;  and  the  French  Revolutionists, 
having  endeavoured  in  vain  for  forty  years  to  raise  themselves  to 
our  level,  will  be  delighted  to  find  that  we  have  lowered  our- 
selves down  to  theirs. 

But  this  episode  is  not  yet  concluded  —  as  soon  as  Lord  Grey 
dropped  the  mask  of  the  *  Courier,'  Mr  Place  laid  aside  (he  do- 
mino of  the  *  Chronicle,'  and  in  reply  to  the  Prime  Minister's 
speech,  has  published  a  letter  with  his  own  name,  in  which  he 
avows  and  defends  his  former  statements,  and,  prok  vudor! 
fhtmVy  tells  Lord  Grey,  that  his  assertions  in  the  House  of  Lords 
were  not  correct,  —  that  every  unbiassed  man  must  come  to  a 
conclusion  the  very  reverse  of  his  Lordship's  declaration,  —  that 
what  his  Lordship  did  state  was:  —  1.  That  it  was  contem- 
plated to  prorogue  parliament  till  after  Christmas.  8.  That 
ministers  did  not  intend  to  recommend  a  creation  of  new  peers. 
3.  That  the  bill  which  had  passed  the  Commons,  and  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Lords,  was  not  to  be  again  presented  to  the  Com- 
mons —  And,  finally,  having  thus  fastened  on  Lord  Grey,  all  that 
Lord  Grey  had  in  his  own  place  and  person  denied,  the  tailor  con- 
chides  with  calling  the  statement  in  the  *  Courier,'  which  wia 
either  written  by  Lord  Grey  or  by  his  authority,  *  false  quotations 
and  scandalous  imputations !' 

We  have  given  more  attention  to  this  topic,  than  at  first  sight 
such  an  instance  of  vulgar  presumption  and  ministerial  imbecility 
might  seem  to  deserve  —  but,  '  hae  nugae  seria  ducunt  in  mala  :* 
this  whole  transaction  —  the  intrusion  —  the  reception  —  the  con- 
versation —  the  publication  —  the  contradiction  —  the  re-assertion 
—  the  explanation  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  finally,  Mr  Place's 
charge,  that  Lord  Grey's  explanation  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
incorrect,  and  that  the  statements  in  the  *  Courier'  were  false 
and  scandalous  —  all  contribute  to  show  into  what  hands  the  ^ov- 
emnnent  of  this  country  is  fallen  —  upon  what  principles  it  is 
administered  ;  and  above  all,  the  story  reads  us  this  salutary  lesson, 
that  when  bullied   by   the  populace  and  belied  by  the  press, 
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Um  Emi  Gr#j,  Uke  the  AntiHreronnen^  can  find  no  refuge  firom 
the  fioteace  and  the  slander,  but  in  the  protection  of  the  House 
ot  Lords !  and  yet  the  noble  Premier,  who,  when  pressed  upiMi 
hj  personal  misrepresenUtioD,  flies  to  that  sacred  altar  ibr  refiige^ 
drates  to  the  constitution  the  same  asylum,  and  suffers  one  of  his 
VBderlings  to  denounce  the  voice  to  which  he  himself  appeals  tx 
kntifieatton,  as  the  whitptr  of  a  faction.  Lord  Grey  should  at 
least  be  consistent,  and  when  he  pours  his  own  private  wrongs 
into  the  bosom  of  the  peers,  he  should  not  revile  and  denounce 
the  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill  for  having  done  exactly  the 


*  C%  Election. 

'  IbiheEdiUrrfike  Times. 
*  Amongst  those  who  have  taken 
fieedoflu  with  my  name  on  this 


Another  very  curious  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment is  dictated  to,  and  the  class  of  persons  who  are  now  the 
chief  authorities  in  the  state,  is  presented  to  us  in  the  Times  of  the 
18th  of  October.  It  happens  ludicrously,  but  instructively,  that 
a  letter  of  remonstrance  from  Alderman  Waithman  against  a  cer- 
tain Mr  Stevens,  of  Bishopsgate,  and  an  account  of  a  political 
oonferenee  between  the  said  Stevens  and  the  Noble  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  occupy  two  adjoining  columns  of  that  joomaL 
We  shall  present  our  readers  with  a  view  of  that  portion  of  the 
paper. 

<  Presentation  rf  ifce  Bishopsgate 
Petition  to  kis  Majesty. 

*  On  Friday,  fourteen  gentle^ 
men  of  the  first  respeetsAitittf 
waked,  as  a  depotatioa,  on  Lotd 
Akhorp,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  &c. 

^  His  Lordship  received  the 
deputation  with  the  most  marked 
kindness  and  cUtention. 

'  Mr  StevenSy  the  chairman  of 
the  deputation,  stated,  that  in  the 
King^s  confidence  in  his  present 
Ministry  rested  the  only  hope  of 
deUverance  from  the  iron  rod  of 
the  boroughroongers  and  the  bench 
of  bishops. 

Lord  Althorp  said  he  felt  greed 

pride,  &c The  deputation  re^ 

tired,  after  a  taost  satufactory  co$^ 
versation  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer !' 


18  Mr  Stevens  of  Bishops- 
Tkis  person  is  reported  to 
ftve  said,  &c 

*  How  this  Mr  Stevens  has  dared 
to  show  his  face  to  the  Livery  of 
London  is  a  matter  of  amazement 
to  all  who  recollect  h  s  conduct, 
and  the  exposition  I  made  of  his 
msprineipled  conduct.  I  thought  I 
hmA  demolished  him  ;  but  it  appears 
tbsit  I  had  only  scotched  the  snake, 
not  kiUed  H. 

<  LiCt  him,  however,  beware  how 

be   meddles  with    my    reputation. 

Let  him  look  after  his  own,  if  it  be 

uorih  looking  after. ^ 

Signed,     '  Robert  Waithman.' 

*  The  deputation  retired  after  a  most  satisfactory  conversation 
with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer'  — a  conversation  about  *  de- 
Kveranee'  from  *  the  iron  rod  of  the  bench  of  Bishops  !'  But  let  that 
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ptst.  —So  beie  is  my  Lord  Ahhorp  receiying  vnihmarkedkmJbuii^ 
ukdjeeling  great  pride  in  communicating  with, a  man  whom  AMeiw 
nao  Waitnman  asserts  to  be  ^  unprincipled,^  characterises  as  ' « 
tnake^  and  insinuates  pretty  plainly  to  be  a  fellow  of  very  doubtful 
reputation.  And  then  admire  the  sly  pleasantry  of  the  Time^j 
which  contrives  to  place  these  two  articles  in  such  ludicrous Jux«i> 
taposition  !  In  truth,  my  Lord  Althorp  does  not  seem  to  have  tared 
much  beuer  with  his  Mr  Stevens  than  Lord  Grey  with  bis  Mr 
Place  ;  and  we  cannot  but  notice^  as  another  very  remaricable  ngs 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  character  of  the  Cabinet,  that  two  such  un- 
toward adventures  should,  within  two  days,  have  happened  to  his 
Majesty's  two  principal  Ministers  —  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords  andithe  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  —  the  one  abused 
by  Place,  the  other  praised  by  Stevens:  which  is  the  more  to  be 
pitied  ? 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  pursue  in  detail  the  series  of  outrages 
agahist  the  House  of  Lords  which  have  followed  the  simal  of 
Lord  John  Russell's  penny  trumpet,  —  the  meetings  convoked  by 
every  artifice,  yet  everywhere  failing  in  numbers  and  respectabDity 
•—the  addresses  carried  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  to  undermine  the 
very  foundation  on  which  the  throne  rests  —  the  resolutions  voted 
by  mobs  who  neither  heard  nor  understood  them,  and  reiterated 
in  the  newspapers  with  all  that  bluster  and  rbodomontade  with 
frfaich  falsehood  endeavours  to  conceal  failure !  We  say  finliire, 
Itbsokite  failure !  for  the  country  has  taken  no  part  with  the  knots 
of  demagc^es  who  have  stimulated  these  proeeedings;  many 
even  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  Reform,  have  witbdrtwo  au 
countenance  from  the  anarchical  agitators,  and  the  whole  strength 
iOf  the  bill  and  the  ministry  maybe  summed  up  in  two  words  — the 
Press  and  the  Popclace  !  The  brutal  assaults  on  personSi 
and  the  felonious  destruction  of  houses,  have  at  last  awakened 
the  people  at  large  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  to  which  life,  and 

J)rope.rty^  and  private  safely,  and  public  order,  — in  fine,  our 
aws^  our  religion,  an<l  our  liberties,  are  exposed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Radical  Reformers.  That  portion  of  the  public 
which  has  been  called  liberal,  begin  to  suspect  that  the  liberalky 
which  makes  free  with  other  men's  goods  is  somewhat  ques- 
tionable ;  and  even  the  working  classes  are  in  the  painful  pro- 
gress of  learning  a  very  wholesome  lesson  of  statistics,  —  that  where 
property  is  not  secure,  there  can  be  no  tndiwf ry  — that  where 
wealth  becomes  alarmed,  work  will  fail  —  and  when  rents  are  not 
paid,  wages  must  be  lowered.  The  tradesmen  of  London  have, 
ibr  many  months  past,  discovered  these  truths,  and  so  have  die 
starving  workmen  whom  they  have  been  obliged  to  dismiss ;  and 
they  all  fiiel  that  the  Reform  Bill,  by  throwing  doubts  cm  the  per* 
mnnej^y  of  our  present  system  of  society,  has  been  the  real  cause 
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of  tfae  mieftsiiiess  which  agitates  the  public  mindy  and  of  the  want 
of  oooideDee  mad  security  which  paralyses  the  sinews  of  industry* 

The  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  has, 
no  doubt,  done  something  towards  tranquillizing  the  anxiety  of  the 
reid  public,  because  although,  so  long  as  the  King  and  the  gov* 
enunent  stand  pledged  to  that  measure,  there  can  be  no  perroa- 
nottt  repoee  for  the  country,  yet  the  very  fact  of  having  weathered 
one  gale,  accompanied  by  the  avowal  of  the  Ministers,  thet  they 
urteiMl  to  propose  another  measure,  which,  though  '  quite  as  efi^ 
cieniy*  may  not  be  eaually  obnoxious,  authorizes  some  degree 
of  hope,  that  the  revolution  is  for  a  season,  at  least,  adjourned* 
Bat  that  which  is  hope  to  the  friends  of  the  constitution,  is  alarm 
to  its  enemies  ;  and  thence  has  proceeded  the  burst  of  violence, 
the  system  of  terror,  with  which  the  revolutionists  have  endeav- 
oured to  defeat  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  the  Lords — to  keep 
oUve  the  flagging  passions  of  the  populace,  and  to  instigate  the 
Ministry  itself  to  some  violent  measures  from  which  theie  might 
be  no  retreat.  For  our  own  parts  our  greatest  consolation  is  this 
very  violence.  If  the  revolutionists  did  not  doubt — and  they  are 
the  best  authority  on  such  a  point — the  resolution  of  the  King, 
and  the  determination  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  perseverance  even 
of  the  Populace,  they  would  not  have  made  such  extraordinary  and 
extravagant  eSortn — they  would  not  have  spent  such  sums,  nor 
such  pams,  nor  so  much  time  in  menacing  the  Bishops,  in  insuk* 
iag  tbe  Peers,  and  in  bullying  the  Ministers.  3%ey  feel  that  an 
interval  of  leisure,  a  moment  of  calm,  a  sabbath,  as  it  were,  intet^ 
pesed  among  the  working  days  of  the  revolution  and  dedicated  to 
eoBsideration  and  thought,  would  quiet  men's  passions  and  fortify 
tbeir  judgments.  They  know  that  the  best,  if  not  the  only  hopo 
of  accomplishing  the  jwork  which  they  have  in  band,  is  to  keep 
alive,  by  fresh  provocatives,  the  fatal  intoxication  of  the  mob. 

But  they  will  fail  —  they  have  failed  ;  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Peers  required  no  stimulus  but  their  duty,  and  expected  no  re- 
ward but  the  approval  of  their  own  conscience ;  but  they  cannot 
have  received,  without  satisfaction,  the  applause  of  their  talents 
fioni  all  parties,  and  the  approbation  of  their  principles,  which 
have  been  so  unequivocally  expressed  by  every  man  and  body  of 
aaen  who  are  interested  by  property,  or  influenced  by  intelli- 
gence, in  the  maintenance  of  our  social  system— this  approba* 
tion  is  an  ample  counterbalance  to  all  the  clamours  and  libels  on 
which  we  have  animadverted.  But  even  the  Ministers  themselves 
seem  alarmed  at  the  audacity  of  their  Radical  allies  ;  they  have 
aot,  indeed,  strength  of  mind  wholly  to  despise  them,  but  they, 
or  the  IKngy  are  evidently  disgusted  and  alarmed  at  the  despotic 
dictation  which  has  been  attempted  against  them,  and  they 
have  w  fiir  vindicated  their  independence  that  they  have  not 
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liniled  the  pforogalkMi  to  $€vm  dmy$j  the  pfoposal  of-  one  Mt  of 
plebema  viceiojrf ,  nor  to  three  tveeks,  that  of  anotfaer ;  but  oei* 
tber  ImuI  they  the  Bpirit  to  follow  altogether  either  their  own 
withes  or  the  usual  practice  of  the  coostitutioni  and  instead  of  the 
osual  profogatioD  of  forty  days,  they  have  proclaimed  one  of 
tkirty  !  The  press  demaDded  one  of  only  twtniy —  the  precedents 
of  parliament  required  one  oi  forty  —  they  would  not  quite  tmekle 
to  the  mob,  they  would  not  quite  adhere  to  the  ancient  rule,  and 
so  they  magnaniinously  ij^Ut  the  differencty  and  fixed  on  the  ki- 
tarmediate  number  of  thirty.  We  quarrel  not  with  this  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and,  glad  to  hail  even  so  small  a  defia«> 
tion  from  the  dictates  of  Mr  Place,  we  receive,  with  dutiful  re* 
speet,  his  Majesty's  determination, — trusting  that  as  he  has  seen 
reason  to  disregard  the  advice  of  Mr  Place,  and  -his  other  self* 
riected  councillors,  on  this  point,  he  may  be  induced  to  exhibit  a 
similar  spirit  on  fiiture  and  more  important  occasions ;  and  w« 
iatter  omrselves  that  we  can  perceive  m  the  terms  of  the  speech 
with  which  his  Majesty  prorogued  Parliament,  some  indications  of 
moderation  and  prudence,  which  form  a  singular  contrast  with, 
and  a  stinging  rebuke  of,  the  mtemperate  and  silly  language  which 
one  of  his  Cabinet  Ministers  addressed  to  the  tax-denying  Uniott 
at  Birmingham. 

Indeed  we  are  convinced  that  there  are  several  members,  ner* 
haps  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  who  never  cordially  assented  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  proposed  Reform,  and  who  submitted  to 
its  being  proposed  in  the  expectation  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  rejected  it  at  once,  and  that  a» 
intermediate,  and  of  course  less  sweeping  measure,  might  be  ac« 
eepted  by  way  of  compromise.  This  supposition  is  strongly  sup«* 
ported  by  the  avowal  which  escaped  Lord  Althorp,  in  the  debate 
on  Lord  Ebrington's  motion,  when  he  stated,  that  if  the  Op|M)si* 
tion  bad  chosen  to  divide  on  the  first  introduction  of  the  Bill,  it 
would  have  been  ^rejected  by  an  immen$e  fmgority;^  and  we 
gather  from  the  explanations  with  which  his  Lordship  accom-' 
panied  this  most  important  admission,  that  the-  Ministers  Were 
driven  to  pledge  themselves  and  their  friends  to  the  '  Bill,'  the 
whots  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill,'  by  the  fury  with  which  the 
people  adopted  it  out  of  doors,  after  that  opportunity  of  throwing 
It  out  had  been  unfortunately  lost. 

If  there  be  any  ground  for  this  hypothesis — if  there  be  any 
aasoogst  the  ministers  who  were  deceived  or  alarmed  by  the  idea 
that  the  people  were  unanimous  and  irresistible  in  their  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Bill,  the  delays  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  decision  of  the  Lords,  *  must  be  to  them  causes  of  con- 
seientious  congratulation,  for  they  have  afforded  time  and  op- 
portunity for  proving  that  the  supposed  enthusiesm  wai  never  so 
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general  as  it  appeared^  and  that  even  of  what  exkted,  a  most  < 
sideraUe  portion  has  evaporated  —  nay,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
fiioaa  the  mvohintary  admission  of  the  Radioals  themselves,  that  a 
great  and  most  important  cfaaDge  of  publio  opinion  has  already 
taken  place,  and  is  still  rapidly  proceeding. 

The  puUic  were,  on  the  Reform  Bill,  divided  into  three  great 
classes  of  opinion — the  radical  reformers,  the  moderate  reformers, 
and  the  anti-reformers. 

1.  The  first  class  consisted  of  the  ultra- whigs,  the  dissenters, 
the  republicans,  and  all  that  party  which  derives  its  ori^ 
firom  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  and  which,  on  every  occasion 
that  has  since  successively  offered,  has  shown  itself  hostile  to 
the  monarchical  and .  ecclesiastical  parts  of  the  constitution. 
These  men  were  enthusiasts  for  the  Bill,  as  they  were  enthu- 
siasts for  American  Independence  —  for  the  former  and  the  late 
{not  last)  French  Revolutions.  On  them  no  chance  has  been 
made,  nor  can  be  expected  ;  they  never  will  be  satisfied  with  any 
thing  short  of  expelling  once  more  the  bishops,  the  lords,  and  tiMi 
monaich.  Amongst  them  no  reaction  has  taken  place,  and  they 
are  the  main  body  and  chief  force  of  the  army  of  reformers.  That 
the  lamentable  abuse  which  has  been  made  of  the  King's  name, 
and  the  selfish  fdly  of  the  Government,  has  swelled  their  ranks- 
very  considerably  —  very  alarmingly  —  we  jdo  not  deny ;  bnt  slill 
they  are  but  a  minority  —  a  small  minority  —  of  the  country. 
They  are  loud,  active,  zealous  ;  one  of  them  makes  as  much  noise' 
as  fifty  sounder  judgments  ;  the  daily  and  weekly  press  is  for  the 
iftost  part  in  their  hands,  and  the  populace,  always  the  dupes  of 
snch  noisy  patriots,  swdl,  for  a  time,  their  ranks,  and  make  for- 
midable their  machinations  ;  bat  if  there  were  a  strong  and  able 
government,  armed  with  the  King's  confidence,  and  wilKng  to 
maintain  and  exercise  all  its  constitutional  authorities,  the  press 
wonid  cool,  the  populace  would  tire,  and  the  refublieen  {Mffty 
would  soon  cease  to  be  more  formidable  than  it  was  from  tm 
innocuous  motions  of  Mr  Grey  in  1799,  to  the  disastrous  admi- 
nistration of  LfOrd  Grev  in  1831. 

iL  The  moderate  reformers  are  composed  of  man^  subdivisions. 
As  a  body,  they  are  friends  to  the  existing  constitution,  and  would 
(if  they  could  have  foreseen  all  that  has  lately  happened)  have 
been  well  contented  to  leave  things  as  they  are,  convinced  that 
althoogh  there  are  anomalies  in  the  construction  of  the  system, 
the  general  result  was  the  best  form  and  practice  of  government 
that  had  ever  blessed  any  nation  :  but  in  this  general  sentiment 
there  were,  and  are,  as  we  have  said,  considerable  shades  of  dfff> 
ference.  All  were  favourable  to  the  enfranchisement  of  a  few 
great  towns  ;  but  some  were  also  inclined  to  disfiranchise  some  no- 
mination boroughs ;  and  these,  ag^in,  were  divided  as  to  the  esttmi 
of  diirfrancbisement,  and  the  process  by  which  it  was  to  be  ope- 
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raiod/  Though  none  of  these  would  originally  have  supported  aajr 
thing  like  the  revolutionary  principles  of  the  Bill ;  yet  both  the/, 
and  the  still  larger  class  —  who  were  influenced  bv  the  coatagioii 
or  the  panic  created  by  the  King's  namoi  the  ministers'  authorit/i 
and  the  violence  of  the  radicals,  —  fell  readily  into  the  snare  of 
admitting,  as  an  unquestionable  proposition,  that  soMBXHiifo  wm$t 
be  done ;  and  as,  in  times  of  popular  excitement  and  encroachment, 
tomething  soon  grows  to  mean  everything^  this  whole  class  were 
led,  cajoled,  dragged,  and  terrified  into  a  support  of  (Ae  Bill^more 
or  less  reluctant,  according  to  the  warmth  of  temper  or  strength  of 
mind  of  individuals.  It  is  in  this  class  that  the  reactSm  has 
taken  place  —  not  by  any  real  change  of  sentiment  or  dispositiooi 
because  their  sentiments  and  dispositions  were  never  cordiall  v  with 
the  Bill  -—  but  by  seeing  that  they  have  been  carried  much  further 
than  they^  intended  to  go,  and  by  feeling  that  the  necessity  for 
passing  the  Bill,  or  anything  like  the  Bill^  is  not  so  urgent,  nor, 
indeed,  its  advantage  so  un<j^uestionabley  as  it  appeared  a  few 
months  since  ;  — the  sober-minded  begin  to  be  alarmed  at  the  pre* 
cipice  to  the  brink  of  which  they  had  advanced,  and  the  weak, 
who  had  joined  the  rout  in  the  first  hurry  of  fear,  begin  to  suspect 
that  there  is  rather  more  dai^er  in  going  forward  than  in  holding 
back/ 

3.  The  Anti-Reformers,  though  all  zealous  and  determined 
against  the  Bill^  —  or  any  other  general  and  sweeping  syetem  of 
reform,  —  were,  like  the  moderate  Reformers,  distinguished  among 
themselves  by  different  shades  of  opinion.  There  was  not,  we 
believe,  any  one  who  pushed  his  aversion  to  reform  so  for  as  not 
to  wish  that  the  great  towns  should  be  represented.  No  man  ever 
opposed  the  giving  members  to  Leeds  and  Manchester,  but  fron 
the  fear  of  that  step  leading  to  such  jobs  as  have  been  attempted 
for  Walsal  and  Gateshead,  and  to  such  injustice  as  has  been 
denounced  against  Guilford  and  Dorchester.  Many  were  re- 
luctant to  commence  even  a  beneficial  change,  the  principle  of 
which  was  pregnant  with  distant  consequences,  much  more  import- 
ant than  the  immediate  object,  and  therefore  full,  as  they  thought, 
of  future  difficulty  and  eventual  danger.  Others,  not  seeing  the 
probable  risk  in  so  serious  a  light,  or  thinking  that  the  balance  of 
peril  rather  inclined  the  other  way,  would  gladly  have  concurred  in 
an  enfranchisement,  if  a  plan  could  be  devised  that,  limited  in  its 
principle,  would  yet  be  satisfactory  in  its  effect.  But  all  the  Anti- 
Keformers  agreed  in  this,  that,  as  in  practice,  the  present  system  had, 
even  with  its  anomalies,  proved  itself  to  be  the  best  which  ever  had 
stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  as  the  nation  bad  attained,  and 
was  enjoying  under  it,  the  highest  degree  of  glory,  prosperity, 
wealth,  and  liberty,  which  it  had  ever  possessed,  the  correction  of 
minor  abuses  and  the  removal  of  particular  anomalies  ought  to  be 
gradually  and  cautiously  attempted ;  and  that  we  should  net  havn 
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chosen  for  repairing  the  old  edifice  the  very  hour  of  a  tempest 
which  it  would  require  all  the  original  strength  and  all  the  time* 
cemented  solidity  of  the  building  to  withstand. 

The  wisdom  of  the  original  views  of  the  Anti-Reformers,  and 
the  reluctance  even  of  those  who  were  the  most  anxious  for  the 
representation  of  the  great  towns,  to  enter  upon  a  system  of  change, 
have  been  vindicated  by  their  antagonists  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner ;  for  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  expressly  declared  that 
they  have  not  now  contented  themselves  with  proposing  representa- 
tion for  the  great  towns,  or  any  of  the  other  mitigated  plans  to 
which  they  had  formerly  limited  their  views  of  reform,  because  they 
are  aware  that  the  Jirst  step  would  involve  all  the  rest,  —  that  any 
enfranchisement  founded  on  a  principle  of  population  must  lead 
to  the  most  extensive  consequences,  and  would  be,  at  last,  found 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance,  not  merely  of  nomination 
boroughs,  but  of  any  corporate  rights  or  proprietary  influence. 
*  When  I  see,'  said  Lord  John  Russell, — 

'  my  opponents  leave  the  ground  of  practice  and  prescription  on  which 
they  have  planted  the  banner  of  the  Constitution,  and  make  any  move- 
ment towards  Reform,  I  am  inclined  to  exclaim,  as  Cromwell  did  when 
he  saw  the  Scotch  army  leave  their  strong  position  on  the  heights  of 
Dunbar,  *^Th€  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  bur  hands  P^ ' 

This  decorous  testimony  to  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  the 
anti-reformers  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  if  the  principles  of 
his  Majesty's  ministers  be  just,  —  if  any  change  involves  every 
change, —  if  creating  a  new  franchise  is,  in  fact,  the  destruction  of 
all  existing  rights, —  if  we  can  do  nothing  without  pledging  our- 
selves to  do  everything; — or,  in  other  words,  if  any  reform,  how- 
ever limited,  must  eventually  lead  to  the  application  of  the  general 
arithmetical  rule  of  population, —  then,  in  spite  of  its  anomalies,  its 
deficiencies,  and  even  its  abuses,  we,  for  our  own  parts,  would 
abide  by  what  exists  — 

And  rather  bear  the  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

Neither  the  minority  in  the  Commons  not  the  majority  in  the  Lords* 
nor  the  moderate  reformers,  nor  the  sound  portion  of  the  country 
at  large,  can  be  prepared  to  embark  in  a  voyage  to  which  the  mas- 
ters of  the  ship  tell  us  that  they  see  no  end,  and  on  an  ocean 
which  they  confess  has,  to  their  knowledge,  no  port,  nor  even 
shore ! 

But  It  is  now  become  clear  even  to  the  ministry, — it  has  been 
long  since  urged  upon  them  by  the  Opposition, —  that  their  difli- 
culties  are  only  commencing  :  —  they  have  been  overtaken  rather 
earlier  than  they  expected  by  their  Frankenstein-Monster,— they 
are  shocked  by  his  insolence  and  disgusted  and  alarmed  by.  his 
audacity.  He  will  not  permit  them  to  pause ;  he  forces  them  to 
run  the  whole  career  they  have  been  so  mad  as  to  open  ;  he  insists 
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on  their  drinking,  even  unto  intoxication  and  death,  the  poison  they 
have  broached.  The  meetings  by  which  they  were  so  highly  gra- 
tified have  turned  into  mutinies, — the  addresses  for  which  they 
felt  so  proud  have  changed  to  accusations, — the  press,whose  libels 
were  so  amusing  when  only  directed  against  the  persons  and  pro- 
perties of  Tories,  now  teems  with  denunciations  against  the  minis- 
ters and  every  incentive  to  sedition.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
extract  the  piles  of  revolutionary  menaces  which  cover  our  tabte^ 
and  which,  numerous  as  they  are,  are  but  a  very  small  proportion 
of  those  that  inundate  every  part  of  the  country.  Our  readers  will 
have  seen  in  the  newspapers  the  debates  (if  such  unilateral  speechi- 
fying can  be  called  by  that  name)  at  the  public  meetings,  but  they 
may  not  be  aware  that  the  newspaper  press,  which  is  generally  in 
the  hands  of  the  higher  order  of  radicals,  is  apt  to  convey  very 
imperfectly  the  most  poignant  and  emphatic  portions  of  the  trans- 
actions,— viz,  the  sentiments  of  the  lower  order  of  the  radicals^ 
for  there  is,  to  borrow  a  most  appropriate  allusion,. 

*  In  the  lowest  deep — 

A  lower  still.* 

As  an  instance  of  the  spirit  which  actuates  these  assemblies, 
we  shall  state  some  particulars  of  a  recent  meeting  at  Manchester. 
One  of  the  orators  proposing  to  address  the  kiag  to  create  new 

feers,  the  multitude  interfered  with  *JVb  more  peers  —  we  have 
ad  enovgh  of  thcm,^  Another  saying  that  * 50,000  men  (the 
supposed  number  of  the  assembly)  were  better  able  to  advise  the 
king  than  twenty-one  bishops,'  w^as  interrupted  with  the  exclama- 
tion, from  these  50,000  proposed  advisers  of  the  crown,  of 'Do tm 
with  the  bishops — the  bloody  bench  of  bishops!^  Then  resolutions 
were  proposed  and  received  with  loud  applause,  that,  instead  of 
creating  peers,  his  Majesty  should  institute  an  inquiry  into  *  the 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords,'  and  should  *  degrade 
the  Bench  of  Bishops.' 

But  it  is  not  the  peers  and  the  bishops  only  that  are  in  danger 
from  these  Manchester  refonners.  Mr  Richardson  informed  the 
meeting  that  his  opinion  of  the  bill  was  changed  ;  and  *  that  they 
roust  tell  the  king  and  his  ministers  that  they  would  have  reform, 
but  that  it  should  be  a  reform  founded  on  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage.'  Mr  Broad  hurst,  an  operative^  went  a 
step  further; — *he  just  begged  to  say  that  the  present  ministry 
were  a  set  of  hypocritical  rascals — the  peers  were  an  aris- 
tocratical  set,  and  deserved  to  be  upset  —  (Down  with  them!)  — 
the  country  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  they  put  down  these — 
what  should  he  call  them? — public  robbers  ;  nor  until  they  had 
annual  parliamentSy  universal  suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballots  A 
great  deal  more  in  the  same  strain  was  added,  '  dunng  an  alarm- 
ing uproar,  with  cries  and  shouts  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  such 
as  Down  with  the  peers ! — No  bishops  f —  We^ll  have  a  rsfublic  !' 
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And  these  are  the  persoos  on  whom  Schedule  C,  and  the  10/ 
Clause,  of  the  Reform  Bill,  would  confer  the  choice  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  second  town  in  England. 

At  a  similar  meeting  held  at  Glasgow  on  Tuesday  the  25th, 
Mr  D.  Walker  said  — 

'  The  King  ought  to  have  created  Peers  before  this.  The  people  had 
a  right,  if  they  found  it  necessary,  to  abolish  the  House  of  Peers  alto- 
gether {cheers)  ;  but  be  hoped  the  King  would  have  sense  enough  to  pre- 
vent their  exercising  that  prerogative  by  a  timely  creation  of  Peers. 
His  Majesty  must  know  that  he  has  an  enlightened  but  a  determined 
peopie  to  do  with  (cheers),  Charles  X  offered  to  give  up  his  tyrannical 
«dict  against  the  liberties  of  the  people  —  but  he  was  forty -eight  hours 
too  late  ;  and  if  William  IV  refused  to  create  Peers,  rie  might  perhaps 
£nd  that  he  will  offer  to  do  so  when  it  is  too  late  {immense  cheering).  It 
was  wonderful  that  the  nation,  when  the  Bill  was  thrown  out,  did  not  at 
one  leap  assail  the  House  of  Peers,  and  annihilate  it  for  ever.  They 
must  have  the  BUI  —  the  Bill  or  the  Barricades  !  {great  applause).^ 

*  Here,  also,  a  resolution  was  carried,  —  **  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  having  virtually  declared  itself  unconstitutionally  form- 
ed, can  no  longer  grant  supplies  to  Government,  or  impose  taxes 
on  the  ii2it\on  (great  applause),^  —  Morning  Herald,  October 
26.  And  these  are  the  people  whom  the  Lord  Advocate  Jeflfrey 
aspires  to  render  omnipotent  in  the  most  populous  city  of  Scotland. 

An  inflammatory  handbill,  which  we  have  received  from  Cov- 
entry, with  its  edition  of  the  Black  List,  may  serve  as  a  specimen 
of  the  thousands  which  are  disseminated  through  every  town  in 
the  kingdom, 

^  What  will  the  oppressed  and  insulted  people  of  England  do  ?  is  now 
the  all-important  question  ;  now  that  their  prayers  and  petitions  are  treat- 
ed with  scorn  and  disregard  ;  now  that  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
spiritual  and  temporal  tyrants,  the  proud,  the  pampered,  and  insoletU  am- 
tocrais^  have  decreed  that  the  people  are  their  abject  slaves,  and  have 
stamped  the  mark  of  vassalage  on  every  man's  forehead.  «  #  * 
Alas  !  the  Ministry  has  truckled.  No  addition  is  to  be  made  to  the 
peerage,  but  a  new  and  modified  measure  of  reform  is  to  be  introduced 
after  Christmas,  such  as  the  lords  and  bishops  will  agree  to  :  opposing 
dukes  shake  hands  ;  Whamcliffe  and  Lansdowne  drive  off*  in  a  carriage 
together  ;  and  the  people  are  sold  !     Cursed  is  man  that  trusteth  in  manl 

*  What  will  the  people  do  ?  Men  of  Coventry,  what  will  you 
do  ?  Will  you  continue  to  pay  taxes  to  pamper  a  tyrannical  aristocra- 
cy  ?  Will  you  continue  to  pay  tithes  and  church-rates  to  support 
an  extravagant,  proud,  and  anti-Christian  clergy,  and  thus  continue  to 
prop  up  that  monstrous  system  of  misrule  you  have  so  long  groaned  be- 
neath, and  which  is  now  endeavouring  to  withhold  from  you  just  govem- 
aient  and  national  rights  ? 

'  SnglisbmeD,  be  united,  be  iirro,  be  decisive,  or  you  will  b«.  lost  ! 
Remember  the  House  of  Commons  have  declared  that  they  do  not 
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represent  the  people  ;  therefore,  according  to  the  constUirtioDy  eycry  tax 
thej  have  laid  upon  you  b  illegal.     Obtain  your  rights,  and  then  pay 

the  TAXES.' 

And  yet  this  very  town  of  Coventry  is  already  in  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  extensive  constituencies,  and  of  a  wider 
right  of  franchise  than  the  new  bill  would  give  it.  In  the  same 
way,  Nottingham,  whose  populace  has  been  foremost  in  plunder 
and  arson,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  constituencies  in  England, 
and  returns,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  zealous  reformer,  his 
Majesty's  Attorney-General,  whose  influence,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
was  not  sufficient  to  prevent  these  most  atrocious  crimes :  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  his  official  power  is  strong  enough  to 
punish  them. 

Let  us  not  be  told  that  these  excesses  are  the  consequence  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Bill :  —  no,  they  are  the  consequences  of  the 
preceding  success  of  the  Bill ;  they  are  the  completion,  and  no 
more,  of  the  principles  of  the  Ministry — they  are  the  responses 
to  the  call  that  the  government  has  made ;  no  doubt,  the  answers 
have  been  a  little  more  violent  than  the  government  wbhed  or 
contemplated,  but  they  are  not  more  so  than  the  government  was 
warned  to  expect.  When  the  Ministers,  in  their  speeches  on  the 
introduction  of  the  first  bill,  grounded  it  on  the  wishes  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  principle  of  satisfying  popular  claims,  they 
were  even  thus  early,  on  the  4th  of  March,  warned  by  Mr  Cro- 
ker  of  the  futility  of  such  an  argument,  and  the  danger  of  such  a 
principle. 

^  Do  those  who  lay  such  stress  on  the  petitions  of  the  people  mean  to 
concede  all  these  points  }  Are  all  taxes  to  be  abrogated,  and  is  the 
Church  to  be  despoiled  of  its  property  ?  This,  indeed,  will  satisfy  the 
petitioners  —  nothing  else,  if  we  are  to  take  their  own  words,  will  ;  and 
so  far  will  this  bill  be  from  quieting  the  people,  that  I  am  convinced  it 
will  create  nothing  but  an  increase  of  demands,  and  an  increase  of  dis- 
appointment.' —  Speech  y  4lh  March j  p.  6. 

*  When  the  noble  lord  and  the  House  flatter  the  people  that  such  peti- 
tions ought  to  be,  and  will  be  attended  to,  have  they  considered  what  the 
result  may  be,  when  on  the  contrary  they  shall  be  obliged  to  tell  the  ex- 
cited and  deluded  multitude  that  compliance  is  imposswle  ?'  —  p.  8. 

*  The  design  of  the  Noble  I^rd  may  be  honest  and  moderate  ;  but 
human  nature  and  circumstances  will  be  too  strong  for  him  ;  and  when 
he  has  once  set  this  mighty  globe  in  motion  —  down  the  declivity  of  what 
he  calls  Reform,  but  what  I  know  to  be  Revolution — it  will  deacendwith 
increasing  force  and  rapidity,  and  all  that  it  may  meet  in  its  progress  will 
be  involved  in  the  wide  and  irreparable  ruin  !'  —  p.  20 

This  opinion  was  not  only  repeated  in  other  words  by  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  throughout  that  early  debate, 
but  Mr  Hunt,  the  member  for  Preston,  who  certainly  is  an 
authority  on  such  a  point  as  this,  has  fallen  into  much  dis- 
repute with   the  other  reformers  in  the  House,  chiefly,  if  not 
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solelj)  because  he  endangered,  as  they  say,  the  Bill^  by  reite- 
rating, in  every  stage  and  on  every  occasion,  that  it  was  not  thi$ 
Bill  which  the  people  wanted  or  wished,  and  that,  the  Ministry, 
whether  they  carried  this  Bill  or  not,  would  be  soon  taught  that 
it  was  but  a  step,  and  a  short  step,  towards  the  reform  that 
the  people  of  England  desired,  and  would  never  rest  till  they  had 
obtained.  What  the  Ministry  now  intend  to  do  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  guess ;  we  very  much  doubt  whether  they  themselves 
know ;  but  we  will  unhesitatingly  assert,  that  if  their  new  bill 
should  be  framed  on  the  principles  of  the  former,  its  injustice, 
partiality,  and  absurdity,  will  render  the  opposition  of  the  anti- 
reformers  still  more  zealous,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  radicals  will  be  increased,  perhaps,  to  frenzy* 

For  our  parts,  we  despair  of  the  Ministry's  being  able  to  extri- 
cate itself  from  the  difficulties  into  which  it  has  blindly  and  obsti- 
nately run.  We  do  not  believe  that  they  have  the  moral  courage 
to  confess  their  error,  and  throw  themselves  back  on  the  good 
sense  and  firmness  of  the  sound  and  sober  part  of  the  country  for 
refuge  and  for  help.  Still  less,  we  fear,  have  they  either  the  forti- 
tude or  the  force  to  resist  —  to  repel  —  to  subdue  the  popular  storm 
which  they  have  created.  By  the  first  course  we  might  be  saved : 
of  the  success  of  any  other,  in  their  hands,  we  are  almost  hopeless. 
The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  with 
reverent  reliance  on  that  providence  which  has  so  often  rescued, 
and  so  long  protected,  our  happy  country,  we  cannot  despair; 
but  it  is  our  firm  opinion,  that  if  the  Ministers,  contrary  to  their 
own  acknowledged  wishes  and  judgment,  should,  in  obedience  to 
Mr  Place  and  Co,  reassemble  parliament  in  the  present  ferment, 
and  should  persist  in  passing  any  bill  equally  ej^tent  — that  is, 
equally  outrageous  to  the  feelings  of  one  part  of  the  people,  and 
equally  inadequate  to  the  inflamed  demands  of  the  other  —  anarchy 
is  at  hand,  and  that  they  themselves  will  be,  not  the  last,  victims 
of  a  convulsion  which  their  own  blmdness  has  prepared,  and  their 
own  folly  precipitated. 

But  why  talk  of  the  ministers  as  proroguing  or  assembling  par- 
liament ?  The  ministers  appear  to  have  much  less  real  share  in 
such  decisions  than  Mr  Place,  Mr  Carpue,  and  Mr  Stevens.  We 
have  Lord  Grey's  own  avowal  (  Courier^  17th  Oct.),  that  he  was, 
previous  to  the  midnight  intrusion  of  Place  and  Co,  '  anxious 
for  a  iMHQ  prorogation,^ — and  y^t,  within  three  days  of  that 
avowal,  the  King  was  brought  down  in  person  to  announce  one  of 
the  snoBTEsr  prorogations  ever  known !  Who  are  our  governors — 
the  ministers  or  the  mob  ?  What  evidence  have  we  that  there  is 
a  Government  ?  Where  is  the  Irish  Arms'  Bill  ?  —  where  is  the 
English  Spring-eun  Bill  ?  — where  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Civil 
List  ?  Wiiere,  m  short,  is  any  parliamentary  measure  of  any  kind 
lo  which  oaj  popular  meeting  of  any  kmd  has  thought  proper  to 
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objeot?  Lord  Broudiain's  bankrupt  job  was,  indeed,  passed, 
but  reluctantly  even  oy  bis  brother  ministers,  and  rather  through 
lassitude  than  love  ;  but  as  his  Lordship  had  declared  that  parlia- 
ment should  not  be  dissolved  till  it  had  passed,  and  as  Mr  Place 
and  Mr  Stevens  had  no  objection  to  the  continuance  of  the  sittings 
of  parliament,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  —  the  bill  must  be  passed  ; 
except,  however,  the  royal  assent  given  to  this  bill,  can  there  be 
shown  any  other  exercbe  of  the  royal  authority,  for  the  last  six 
months,  but  the  creating  peers  and  dubbing  knights  ?  '  The 
king,*  as  Burns  says,  — 

^  The  king  can  make  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that,  — ' 

but  it  would  be  equally  unconstitutional,  insulting,  and  false,  to 
consider  his  Majesty  as  having  had  the  least  personal  concern 
in  any  of  the  pitiable  measures,  which,  for  the  last  year,  his  mi- 
nisters have  called  the  government  of  his  empire.  The  plain 
truth  is,  that,  except  on  the  single  question  of  reform,  the  ministers 
are  wholly  powerless.  On  any  other  subject,  they  have  no  com- 
mand of  either  house  of  parliament,  nor  any  support  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  How  did  they  survive  the  Budget  ?  —  By  Reform* 
What  saved  them  from  dissolution  on  the  Sugar  Bill  ?  —  Reform. 
What  has  enabled  them  to  go  on  after  the  failure  of  the  Scotch 
Exchequer  Bill  ?  —  Reform :  and  what  at  last  passed  the  Bankrupt 
Bill? — Fatigue  and  Reform.  As  long  as  they  can  keep  that 
top  spinning,  they  may  stand  —  when  that  whirl  shall  be  exhausted, 
down  they  go !  They  are  not  ministers,  but  the  effigies  of  minis- 
ters —  the  puppets  of  a  show,  moved  by  dirty  hands  behind  the 
curtain  ---a  stage  senate,  whose  pompous  insignificance  and  deco- 
rated nothingness  serve  only  to  set  off  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  the 
conspirators  on  whom  the  real  interest  turns.  The  spectators  are 
much  more  curious  about  Mr  Place  as  Pierre^  and  Mr  Stevens 
as  JaffieVy  than  they  are  how  Lord  Grey  looks  the  Doge,  and  how 
Sir  James  Graham  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  robe  the  Senators ! 
But  even  a  tragedy  has  at  last  an  end  —  the  audience  begin  to 
yawn  —  the  curtain  must  drop  —  and  the  Doge  and  the  senators 
must  slink  out  of  their  robes  and  chairs  of  state  to  their  common 
garb  and  their  ordinary  avocations :  the  spectator,  who  meets  them 
next  day  in  the  street,  nudges  his  neighbour's  elbow  and  says, 
*  Is  not  that  the  fellow  who  played  the  Doge  last  night  ?  — 
how  small  he  looks !  Pray  see  the  senator  of  yesterday,  — 
what  a  poor  figure  he  cuts  this  morning  !'  Are  these  the  bigoted 
opinions  of  us  Tories  and  anti-Reformers  alone  ?  - —  Ask  any  man. 
Whig,  Liberal,  or  Radical,  in  the  Lords,  in  the  Commons,  or  in  the 
country  —  who  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the  minbtry  — 
ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  the  vigour,  talent,  and  respectability 
of  the  government  ?  You  will  receive  no  reply  :  — if  you  name 
Lord  Altborp,  be  shakes  his  head— 'if  Lord  Jobn'  RosmII,  he 
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aroans  —  if  Lord  Grey,  he  shrugs  his  shoulders  — if  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor,  he  laughs  in  your  face.  But  it  is,  to  be  sure,  the 
roost  entertaining  Chancellor  that  ever  rattled  the  seals  or  strad* 
died  on  the  woolsack ;  everything  he  does  is  forcible,  every- 
thing he  says  is  clever,  but,  somehow,  all  is  ludicrous.  In  the 
Hoose  is  he  great  ?  ^  No,  but  so  amusing !'  On  the  bench  is  he 
swful  ?  *  Bless  your  heart,  he's  droller  than  Liston.'  Declaiming 
—jesting — judging  against  time  —  an  Encyclopaedia  interleaved 
with  Joe  Miller  —  the  object  of  abundant  wonder,  but  of  scanty 
respect ;  with  great  talents,  little  character  —  and  a  combination 
of  qualities,  high  and  low,  which  leave  one  in  doubt  whether 
their  possessor  is  really  a  minister  or  only  a  mummer ! 

He  reminds  us  of  another  politician  who  was  called  to  the 
woolsack  by  the  intrigues  of  a  faction,  knowing  little  of  the  law 
which  he  was  to  administer,  never  having  appeared  in  the  court 
of  Chancery  until  he  surprised  its  usual  inmates  by  his  apparition 
as  Chancellor.  Of  the  faults  and  the  merits  of  that  Judge  he  has^ 
a  large  share  —  and  of  him  we  are  content  to  say,  (with  some  re- 
servation, however,)  as  Dryden  did  of  his  predecessor  — 

*  Of  these  the  false  Achitophel  was  first  — 
A  name  to  aN  sucx^eeding  ages  curst ; 
For  ckme  designs  and  crooked  counaeb  fit, 
Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit ; 
Restless,  unfixed  in  principles  and  place, 

In  power  unpleased,  impatient  of  disgrace 

But  praise  deserved  no  enemy  can  grudge  ; 
The  Statesman  we  abhor,  but  not  the  Judge. 
In  Israel's  courts  ne'er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes  or  hands  more  clean — 
Unbribed,  unbought,  the  wretched  to  redress^ 
Swift  of  dispatch,  and  easy  of  access  ; 
O  had  he  been  content  to  serve  the  crown 
With  virtues  only  proper  to  the  gown. 
Or  had  the  rankness  of  the  soil  been  freed 
From  cockle  that^oppressed  the  noble  seed  — 
David  fi>r  him  his  tuneful  harp  had  strung, 
And  heaven  bad  wanted  one  immortal  song  !  - 
But  wild  Ambition  loves  to  dide,  not  stand. 
And  Fortune's  ice  prefers  to  Virtue's  land  ; 
Disdains  the  golden  fruit  to  gather  fi-ee. 
And  lends  the  crowd  his  arm  to  shake  the  tree.' 

But  all  the  multifarious  talents  of  the  mercurial  Chancellor 
cannot  redeem  —  nay,  they  enhance  —  the  monotonous  and  mis- 
chievous imbecility  of  the  majority  of  his  colleagues.  The  Places, 
and  Ste venses,  and  Carpues,  never  venture  to  approach  him;  they, 
like  true  Dogberries,  'oestow  their  tediousness'  on  the  *  urbanity* 
of  Lord  Grey,  the  *  kindness  and  attention*  of  Lord  Althorp, 
and  the  '  heartfelt  gratitude*  of  Lord  John  Russell !  The  days 
of  such  a  Cabmet  are  numbered  —  they  may,  and  probably  will 
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fall  before  their  Reform  Bill  (it»  failure  has  hitherto  kept 
them  alive)  ;  they  certainly  would  not  survive  its  success  a 
mopth.  Where  are  their  friends  —  their  support  —  their  allies  ? 
The  rank  —  the  property — the  education —^  the  intelligence  — 
the  literature  — the  commerce  of  the  country  ?  —  No,  no ;  these 
are  all  their  inveterate  enemies.  Their  friends  are  the  popu^ 
lace  and  the  press  —  the  press  and  the  populace  —  ring  the  changes 
as  you  will — this  is  the  sum  of  their  support.  *  They  have,  as 
John  Wilkes  had  before  them,  the  pres§  and  the  populace  ;  they 
have,  as  Colonel  Wardell  had,  the  press  and  the  populace  ;  they 
have,  as  Queen  Caroline  had,  the  press  and  the  populace  ;  and, 
like  Wilkes,  and  Wardell,  and  Caroline,  the  populace  and  the 
press  will  desert  or  forget  them  ;  good  sense  will  resume  its 
authority  —  deliberation  will  weigh  experience  against  theory  and 
certainty  against  chances,  and  the  ministry  is  gone ! 

Already  the  real  opinion  of  the  public  begins  to  speak  in  a 
manner  not  to  be  misunderstood.  What  proof  have  the  ministers 
that  it  is  still  in  their  favour  ?  where  are  their  facts  ?  We  appeal  to 
the  elections ;  will  they  instance  the  riots  ?  When  we  produce  the 
returns  for  Weymouth,  and  Grimsby,  and  Dublin,  for  Carmarthen, 
and  Forfar,  and  Pembroke,  and  Dorsetshire,*  will  they  venture 
to  reply  with  the  tumults  of  Nottingham,  Coventry,  and  Derby 

—  with  Mr  Carpue's  intrusive  deputation  —  and  Mr  Joseph 
Hume's  window-breaking  procession  ? 

The  radicals  are  well  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  public  mind, 
and  they  are  urging  the  ministers,  their  tools,  to  press  on  the  bill 

—  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot !  and  the  ministers  will  probably 
obey.  If  they  do,  they  will  be  met  with  a  higher  spirit  of  resist- 
ance in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  an  increasing  oppo- 
sition in  the  country.  Common  sense,  common  candour,  common 
prudence  warn  us  to  take  a  breathing  time ;  to  allow  heats  to 
cool  and  passions  to  subside  ;  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  ascertain  the  sober  wishes  of  the  people.  If  the  fact  should 
turn  out  to  be,  that  the  King  and  the  people  are,  and  continue, 
unanimous  for  reform,  what  can  prevent  it  ?  —  and  what  possible 
evil  can  irise  from  living  for  a  few  weeks  longer  under  a  system 
which  has  made  us  great  and  happy  for  centuries  1  If,  as  we  are 
so  confidently  told,  a  change  is  inevitable,  at  least  let  us  be  per- 
mitted to  set  about  it  with  enlightened  caution  and  prepense  dili- 
gence ;  if  amendments  of  the  ancient  system  be  necessary,  let 
them,  at  least,  bo  such  as  may^  on  inquiry  and  deliberation,  prove 
to  be  expedient  and  prombe  to  be  safe  —  such  as,  while  they  con- 
ciliate existing  feelings,  may  exhibit  some  respect  for  the  institu- 
tions of  our  ancestors,  and  some  regard  for  the  welfare  of  our 
posterity. 

*  We  tniffht  add  Liverpool ;  for  Lord  SandoD,  though  a  reformer,  ia  a  moderata 
one,  and  he  beat  the  bill  candidate  hollow. 
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ABERCROMBIB  (Dr  Joho),  his  <  Inquiries 
concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers  and 
the  Investigation  of  Truth,'  341.  See 
Connexion  of  IntelluiwU  Operation* 
with  Organic  Action, 

Addis  (Alfred),  his  <  Formation  of  a  Nev7 
State  of  Society,'  446. 

Annual  reviews  on  science,  necessity  of, 
in  England,  376,  n« 

Arctic  discovery,  liberal  conduct  of  the 
British  government  in  the  case  of,  59 — 
solid  professional  and  national  renown 
attending  the  expeditions  having  this 
discovery  in  view,  91 — duty  of  com- 
pleting this  important  service  to  the 
caute  of  science,  ibid. 

Atheism,  described  by  Gray,  411, 

Babbage  (Charles),  his  complaint  of  the 
decline  of  science,  57,  59. 

Bacon  (Lord),  a  most  sagacious  deviser  of 
experiments,  961. 
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woric,  tfrtd—account  of  the  author,  ibid 
—object  of  Babeuf's  conspiracy,  170— 
the  parties  who  figured  in  the  bloody 
tragedy,  171 — views  of  the  levellers, 
173 — the  author's  character  of  Babeuf, 
177 — and  of  Darth^,  178 — overthrow  of 
Robespierre,  180 — a  centre  of  direc- 
tion formed,  i6i(f— meeting  of  the  So- 
ci^t^  du  Pantheon,  181— Babeuf  estab- 
lishes the  Mribun  du  peuple,'  ibid — 
a  secret  committee  formed  to  prepare 
an  insurrection,  ibid — a  radical  reform 
in  property  lesolved  on,  182 — General 
Bonaparte  breaks  up  the  society,  and 
closes  the  doors  of  the  Pantheon,  185 — 
a  secret  directory  of  public  safety  con- 
stituted, 186— a  summary  of  Babeuf's 
doctrines  widely  distributed,  187 — 
means  taken  to  corrupt  the  soldiers, 
and  to  create  a  popular  army,  188 — 
the  secret  directors  draw  up  an  act  of 
insurrection,  189— and  coalesce  with 
the  Mountaineers  of  the  Convention, 
194— projects  of  the  conspirators,  195 — 
seizure  of  the  conspirators,  199 — Ba- 
beuf's letter  to  the  Directory  on  his 
arrest,  ibid — trial  of  the  conspirators, 
200 — ^Babeuf's  defence,  204 — his  sen- 
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tence  and  death,  206— character  of  Ba* 
onarotti,  and  of  his  work,  207. 
Ballot,  reflections  on  the,  252. 
Barclay  (A1exander),his  <Effectsof  the  late 
Colonial  Policy  of  Great  Britain,'  209. 
Barrow  (John,  Esq.),  suggests  the  estab- 
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his  unwearied  recommendations  in  tha 
cause  of  artic  discovery,  91. 
Bates's  Christian  Politics  quoted,  339* 
Beechey  (Captain  F.  W.),  his  Narrative 
of  a  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Beering'v 
Straits,  to  co*operate  with  the  Polar 
expeditions,  57 — the  sort  of  encourage- 
ment   which     the   British    government 
ought  to  give  to  scientific  inquiry,  ibid 
— its    liberal  conduct  in    the  case  of 
arctic    discovery,    59 — the     object    of 
Captain    Beechey's    voyage,    61— out- 
line of  his  track,  61 — detailed  proceed- 
ings of  the  Blossom,  64 — Beechey's  re- 
ception among  the  natives  of  Easter 
Island,  ibid — the  Blossom  touches  a  t 
Elizabeth  Island,  67 — comes  in  sight  of 
Pitcairn  Island.  68 — the  mutineers  of 
the   Bounty,    ibid — Adams's    narrative 
of  the  mutiny,   70 — settlement  of  the 
mutineers  at  Pitcairn  Island,  72 — ^pre- 
sent habits  of  their  descendants,  75 — 
project  of  the  missionaries  for  trans- 
planting them  to  Otaheite,  78 — the  Blos- 
som proceeds  to  Gambler  Islands,  80 — 
sketch   of  a  day-break  scene,    ibid — 
characteristic  adventures  with  the  na- 
tives, 81 — Byam   Martin  Isltnd,  82 — 
the  adventures  of  Tuwarri  and  his  com- 
panions, 83 — misconceptions  as  to  the 
direction  from   which   the  trade-winds 
blow,  84— arrival   of   the  Blossom   at 
Otaheite,  85 — slow  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity  in,   86 — present    manners    and 
habits  of  the  natives,  87 — *  march  of  in- 
tellect'in  the  South  Seas,  88— New  Zea- 
land method  of  preparing  human  heads, 
tfrid— Beering  Straits,  f6id— the  Blos- 
som reaches  Chamisso  Island,  89— ex- 
traordinary ice-formation   in   EscholU 
Bay,  t^id— narrative  of  the  barge  tent 
under   Mr   Elson   to    try    the    passage 
from     the    north-east,    90 — return    to 
Chamisso  Island,  91 — the  Blossom  pro- 
ceeds to  San  Francisco,  in  Califoiniai 
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M — Captaio  Beecbey's  reception  at  Loo 
Choo,  93 — retreat  of  the  Blossom  from 
the  Polar  Sea,  without  having  heard  of 
Franklin  or  Parry,  96 — Capt  Beecbey's 
opinion  upOn  the  practicability  of  com- 
pleting the  object  of  the  Polar  expedi- 
tions, ibid, 

Beering*s  Straits,  Narrative  of  a  Voyage 
to.    See  Beechey, 

Benthamites  and  Saint  Simonites,  com- 
parison, between,  427. 

Berzelius,  his  annual  report  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  physical  sciences,  375. 

Bhagavat-Gita,  or  the  Divine  song,  Au- 
gustus Schlegel's  translation  of,  4 — ex- 
tracts from,  6. 

Big  Sam,  the  porter  at  Carlton-house,  ac- 
count of^  365,  n. 

Bt>den  (Colonel),  his  bequest  for  the  found- 
ing of  a  Sanscrit  professorship  at  Ox- 
ford. 56. 

Bopp  (Franz),  his  translation  of  the  Nala, 
15— of  the  Maha-bharata,  25 — and  of 
A ij Una's  journey  to  Indra's  heaven,  30. 

British  Association  for  Promoting  Co-ope- 
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Buonarotti,  (Philippo),  Conspiration  poi 
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Calid&sa,  designated  by  Sir  W.  Jones  the 
Indian  Shakspeare,  39 — scenes  from  his 
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Croker  (Right  Hon.  John  Wilson),  his 
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man mind,  ibid — influence  of  physical 
knowledge  on  the  investigation  of  men- 
tal phenomena,  342 — ^present  state  of 
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tual powers,  ibid — ^phenomena  of  som- 
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ried on  by  the  mind  during  sleep,  367 — 
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ing sleep,  368. 

Cousin  (Victor),  his  Histoire  de  la  Philoso- 
phie  du  18me  Si^cle  characterised,  3,  n. 

Cunningham  (Allan),  his  Lives  of  the 
British  Architects.  See  Old  English 
Domestic  Architecture^ 

Cuvier  (Baron),  his  Histoire  des  Progr^ 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,  375. 

Deluge,  Indian  versions  of  the  traditioss 

of  the,  26. 
Doctrine  de  St  Simon.    See  J^ew  Diiiri" 

buHon  of  Property, 
Dreaming,  phenomena  of^  949,  352. 
Dreams,  recorded  cases  of,  to  be  used  with 

the  utmost  caution,  342. 
Darth^  anecdotes  of,  178. 

Escott  (B.  S.),  his  <  Would  Reform  in 
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try?'  252. 

Emigration.  See  Pop%ilaiion  und  £sit- 
gration. 
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form Bill.    See  Reform  BilL 

Friends  of  liberty  in  England,  their  address 
to  their  brethren  in  France,  435. 
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Gottre,  application  of  iodine  to  the  cure 
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worthy  to  stand  by  the  tide  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Cuvier  and  Berzeliut,  376 
— eminent  qualifications  of  the  author, 
tbid — benefit  of  fixing  the  term  <  in- 
ductive philosophy*  to  a  settled  meaning 
and  definite  limits,  378— the  work  an 
admirable  comment  on  the  Novum 
Organum  Scientiarum,  ibid — peculiar 
nature  of  modern  science,  and  of  that 
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judicious  application  of  the  inductive 
method,  382 — ^lines  of  discovery  arising 
out  of  the  inquiries  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  heat,  383 — the  deductive  philo- 
sophy, 387 — its  mathematical  charac- 
ter, 388 — ^physical  astronomy,  389 — the 
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progress,  390  —  terminology,  or  the 
fixation  of  our  generalizations  by  im- 
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of  a  well>chosen  nomenclature,  391 — 
specimens  of  the  inductive  advance  ex- 
hibited in  several  of  the  sciences,  ibid 
— botany,  ibid — chemistry,  892 — mine- 
ralogy, 39S  —  physics,  394  —  the  new 
properties  of  light,  395 — optics,  ibid — 
mechanics,  396  —  the  mechanics  of 
fluids,  ibid — astronomy,  397 — the  au- 
thor's masterly  account  of  the  state  of 
the  sciences,  398 — illustration  of  the 
rules  by  which  true  science  must  be 
conducted,  ibid  —  Bacon's  considera- 
tion of  the  anticipatory  process,  399 — 
discovery  of  the  atomic  theory,  400 — 
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the  ^deductio  ad  praxim,'  402  —  the 
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Hindoo  Drama,  Wilson's  Select  Speci- 
mens of,  38-~its  curious  similitude  and 
dissimilitude  to  the  different  schools  of 
English  drama,  39 — number  of  extant 
plays,  42 — how  classed  by  the  Indian 
critics,  ibid — a  tragic  catastrophe  pro- 
hibited on  the  Indian  stage,  ibid — 
scenes  from  Mrichchacati,  or  the  Toy- 
Cait  of  Calidasa,  ibid — from  M&dhava 
and  Malati,  52 — from  the  Uttara  Rama 
Chentra,  53-— and  from  the  Mudra 
Ra^shasa,  54. 

Hamboldt  (Baron  William  ^on),  on  the 
philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  bbagavat 
Gita,  7. 

Hunt  (E.  F.),  his  Designs  for  Parsonages 
and  Farm-houses,  471 — his  Elxemplars 
of  Tudor  Architecture,  ibid*  See  Old 
EngUth  DowuHie  ArehUuture. 

India,  ancient  poetry  oC  See  Santerit 
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connected  with,  1. 
Inductive  Philosophy — See  HertehelL 
Intellectual  Powers,  Dr  John  Abercfom- 

bie's  Inquiries  concerning,  341.      See 
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Jones  (Sir  William),  his  translations  from 

the  hymns  of  Jayadeva  quoted,  14. 
Jonson,  Ben,  quoted,  11,  n. 

Kosegarten  (Job.  Gottfr.  Ludiv.),  his 
translation  of  the  Nala,  13. 
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Gael,  359. 

Mackintosh  (Sir  James),  his  History  of 
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Medical  education,  study  of  the  intellec- 
tual powers  an  indispensable  branch  of, 
350. 

Mock  Patriot,  Dean  Tucker's  picture  of 
the,  298. 
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Observations  on  a  Pamphlet,  falsely  at- 
tributed to  a  great  person.  See  Reform 
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unwritten,  474 — style  introduced  by  the 
Romans,  ibid — the  Saxon  era,  476 — 
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tic  architacture  of  England,  487— Inigo 
Jones,  and  Palladio,  487— domestic 
architecture  of  the  last  century  and  a 
half,  t6ui— materials  with  which  our 
architects  had  to  deal,  488 — variety  of 
early  English  styles,  493 — the  domestic 
arrangements  of  early  English  habita- 
tions, 496 — interior  of  a  modern  house, 
500— --domestic  furniture,  ibid — merits 
of  Mr  Allan  Cunningham's  volumes, 
504. 

Ord  (William  Henry),  his  Dialogue  on 
Election  by  Ballot,  252. 

Outlines  of  History.  See  Subveriion  of 
AncUnl  Govemmenis. 

Owen  (Robert),  his  system  characterised, 
208. 

Pacific  and  Beering's  Straits,  Narrative 
of  a  Voyage  to.     See  Btcchty. 

Paley  (Dr),  quoted,  284,  804. 

Parliamentary  Reform.  See  Reform  in 
Parliament, 

Pitcairn  Island,  settlement  of  the  muti- 
neers of  the  Bounty  at,  72. 

Pneumatology,  present  state  of,  34SL 

Population  and  Emigration,  97 — great 
importance  of  the  subject,  ibid — the 
spirit  and  temper  in  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  approached,  98 — the  question 
simply  stated,  t^ui—brief  history  of 
the  controversy,  ibid — the  Malthusian 
theory  described,  99 — the  preventive 
check,  101  —  the  geometrical  and 
arithmetical  ratio,  ICKS — position  of  the 
decreasing  fertility  of  soils  examined, 
103— baseless  assumption  that  any  po- 
pulation is  to  be  confined  to  a  limited 
district,  105 — the  preventive  check  of 
moral  restraint,  106 — its  inadequacy, 
ibid — shifts  resorted  to  by  the  Malthu- 

.  sians,  107 — agriculture  an  invention 
belonging  to  a  certain  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  110— the  over- 
flow of  the  population  of  civilized  states 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Provi- 
dence for  peopling  the  earth  in  the  most 
desirable  manner.  111 — ^benefits  of  a 
wisely-conducted  scheme  of  emigration, 
112 — folly  of  circumscribing  the  popu- 
lation or  resources  of  any  given  body 
of  mankind  within  a  fixed  area,  1 13 — 
emigration  the  obvious  resource  for  the 
relief  of  a  superabundant  population, 
115 — the  question  of  supcrfecundity, 
llS'-mischievous  practical  effects  of 
the  population  panic,  119 — its  denial 
of  the  claims  of  poverty  and  distress  to 
relief,  ibid — its  tendency  to  withdraw 
attention  from  the  only  real  methods 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes,  121 — Mr  Sadler^s  work  cha- 
racterised, 122 — ^fallacy  of  hi:  new  prin- 


ciple of  population,  ibidr—\i\%  misappli- 
cation of  the  terra  *  fecundity,'  126 — 
fallacy  of  the  ideas  he  has  attached  to 
the  term  *  space,'  134 — his  fundamen- 
tal error  the  same  as  that  of  Mr  Mal- 
thus,  138«^raerits  of  the  bill  for  facili- 
tating emigration  to  the  colonies,  139 
— the  three  classes  of  objectors  to  such 
a  measure,  140 — benefits  of  a  great  and 
permanent  scheme  of  colonization,  143. 

Porlalis  (M.),  his  description  of  scepticisnu 
414. 

Property,  new  distribution  of,  407 — bi«* 
tory  and  character  of  the  Doctrine  de 
Saint  Simon,  ibid — cause  of  the  early 
growth  and  progress  of  anti-Christian 
feeling  in  France,  408 — early  life  of 
Saint  Simon,  419 — takes  no  part  in  the 
destructive  movements  of  the  French 
revolution,  but  directs  his  mind  to- 
wards producing  his  new  doctrine,  420 
— comf)oses  his  *  Introduction  aux  Tra- 
vaux  Scientifiques  du  I9me  Si^cle,'  422 
-^is  conduct  during  the  reign  of  Buo- 
naparte, 423 — his  several  publications 
aAer  the  restoration,  i6t(i— destitution 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  ibid — his 
attempted  suicide,  424 — composes  his 
«  Nouveau  Christianisme,'  425-^  his 
death,  ibid — character  of  St  Simon,  426 
— and  of  his  disciples,  t^td — the  Saint 
Simonites  establish  the  <  Producteur,* 
428 — centres  of  propagation  estab- 
lished, 429— L'Organisateur'  set  on 
foot,  ibid — the  doctrine  of  Saint  Simon 
promulgated,  as  a  remedy  for  all  the 
evils  of  society,  ibid — outlines  of  the 
New  Christianity,  ibid — new  distribu* 
tion  of  property,  433 — struggle  now 
taking  plncc  between  llie  old  and  new 
systems  of  gnvfjitiraRnt,  434^BTlti$h 
Associ.it^jrt  fof  Prdinoiinw  CQ-op^rativa 
Knowl- .ti;e,  43G— co-npeintive  &oeie- 
lies,  417— th€!  Spcnccart  philiinihio- 
pisls,  4/18  —  flifference  between  the 
Saint  Sirnnriitcjs  &iid  the  Fpt-fjetflnp, 
ibid  —  [If  opc4^cd  g^ctier  nl  ifyiiTin  oi 
banks,  441 — the  rights  f^(  wom*o 
acknov  Ifdgrd  by  the  Snhil  Simomie^, 
443 — \\\At  ^yi'tem  of  reUftioii,  ibid — • 
Addis't^  *  Fnrmatinti  of  r  New  Stni©  of 
Societ]  /  446 — clvaiactef  uin^  conduct  of 
the  Sahii  Simon i  k!:»  447— nltFnt Ion  «3C- 
ciled  by  tht'in  ici  Paris,  ibid — alarm- 
ing syni[Upins  of  the  lime^,  iM — vesterl 
rights  tilt!  key-MouF  of  our  sodal  etJi- 
fice,  44 1: — ^iTfcessily  for  a  renlly  rcforin^ 
ing  govirfniiicnf,  449^ — Oveftwn* !  over- 
turn! she  cry  which  lm&  gono  fotlh, 
ibid — h  61a i«  of  equality  jmposiilblo  in 
the  present  condition  of  human  nature, 
ibid, 

Pusey  (Mr),  his  New  Constitution,  289. 
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Reform  in  Parliament,  S52 — the  project 
of  the  goyernment  characterized,  254 — 
recapitulation  of  our  general  views  on 
this  question,  265— cursory  examination 
of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  257 — speech  of  the 
Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  ibid — 
argument  in  defence  of  the  small  bo- 
roughs, 258 — the  doctrine  that  repre- 
sentatives ought  to  obey  the  instructions 
of-  their  constituents  considered,  262 — 
tendency  of  the  ministerial  scheme  to 
revolution,  264 — grounds  on  which  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  the  experiment 
rest  their  justification,  265 — the  argu- 
ment that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  country  re- 
fated,  270 — the  arguments  address- 
ed to  the  fears  of  the  public  re- 
futed, 277—- origin  and  evanescent  na- 
ture of  the  present  agitation,  278 — 
formation  of  the  Birmingham  Political 
Union,  280 — the  case  of  East  Retford, 
ibid — Mr  Brougham's  appearance  in 
Yorkshire  as  a  parliamentary  reformer, 
281 — Mr  Hume's  speeches  in  Scot- 
land, 282 — powerful  attacli  on  the  Wel- 
lington administration,  ibid — burnings 
and  machine-breakings,  283 — general 
outcry  for  parliamentary  reform,  ibid — 
system  of  intimidalion,  285 — ^public 
meetings,  i^uf^agitation  in  England 
a  living  principle  of  social  existence, 
286— necessity  of  having  a  strong  gov- 
ernment, 287 — efficacy  of  the  peers' 
nomination  to  close  boroughs,  289 — 
the  argument  deducing  the  necessity 
of  reform  from  a  reference  to  the  neces- 
sities of  a  growing  civilization  consid- 
ered, 294— advantages  enjoyed  under 
the  old  system,  297 — retrenchments 
effected  in  the  public  expenditure,  ibid 
—the  arguments  for  reform  drawn  from 
the  analogies  of  history  considered,  299 
— the  proposed  measure  not  a  final 
settlement  of  the  question,  306 — the 
specific  scheme  examined,  309 — the 
disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs,  ibid 
^-cost  of  a  seat  in  parliament,  312 — new 
facilities  and  temptations  for  bribery 
created,  ibid — the  proposed  standard  of 
qualification,  314 — non-resident  voter?, 
315— effi?ct  of  the  bill  on  the  landed 
interest,  ibid — altered  circumstances 
under  which  county  elections  will  be 
conducted,  318— admission  of  copy- 
holders to  a  parity  of  privilege  with 
freeholders,  319 — efiects  of  the  bill  on 
the  East  and  West  India  interests,  322 
— wanton  disfranchisement  of  boroughs 
in  order  to  reduce  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  house,  324 — the  Bill  for  Scot- 
land examined,  326^auticipated  cha- 


racter and  composition  of  the  reformed 
parliament,  329 — suggestions  thrown  out 
to  the  advocates  of  moderate  reform,  332 
— the  threatened  dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment, 336.     See  Reform  Bill 

Reform  Bill,  <  Friendly  Advice  to  the 
Lords'  on,  504 — general  opposition  to 
the  ministerial  project  of  parliamentary 
reform,  ibid — the  *  Friendly  Advice' 
attributed  to  the  pen  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  505 — immediate  and  tan- 
gible causes  and  consequences  of  the 
threatened  revolution,  ibid — meaning 
of  the  term  <  reform,'  ibid — contradic- 
tions and  inconsistencies  of  Lord  John 
Russell  and  Mr  Jeffrey,  ibid — tbe  gen- 
eral  call  for  the  bill  denied,  506 — 
governments  constituted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  and  resisting 
change,  507 — the  proper  action  of  a 
government,  ibid — parliamentary  re- 
form neither  a  national  want  nor  a 
national  wish,  but  a  party  measure,  508 
— Lord  John  Russell's  celebrated  ad- 
mission, ibid — Mr  Croker's  enumera- 
tion  of  the  petitions  for  reform  during 
the  last  ten  years,  509 — the  desire  for 
reform  as  old  as  the  Great  Rebellion, 
512 — Lord  Chatham's  monitory  pro- 
phecy, 513 — the  kingly  office  applied 
to  purposes  for  which  it  was  never  in- 
tended, 514— the  constitutional  axiom 
that  <  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,'  con- 
sidered, 5)5 — the  coronation  a  solemn 
and  constitutional  compact  between  the 
king  and  his  people,  516 — the  spirit  of 
reform  the  result  of  party  manceuvres, 
518 — causes  of  the  success  of  the  mi- 
nisters in  the  late  elections,  534 — im- 
possibility, on  the  principles  laid  down 
by  ministers,  and  promulgated  in  the 
name  of  the  monarch,  of  resisting  the 
will  of  the  people  upon  any  practical 
question,  539 — inevitable  tendency  of 
any  increase  to  the  democratic  power  in 
the  constitution  to  the  gradual  weak- 
ening and  ultimate  extinction  of  the 
aristocracy  and  monarchy,  540 — the 
salvation  of  the  country  dependent  on 
the  extinction  of  the  present  ministry 
ibid — future  conduct  of  the  king,  42 
— the  proper  action  of  the  lords  in  the 
present  crisis,  544 — practical  effects  of 
the  reform  question  exhibited  in  a  mas- 
terly tract  entitled  *  Observations  on  a 
Pamphlet  falsely  attributed  to  a  Great 
Person,'  548. 

Robb  Donn's  Poems.    See  J\iatkay, 

Rosen  (Professor),  his  translation  of  tbe 
Rig  Veda  of  the  Hindoos,  6,  n. 

Rossignol,  anecdotes  of,  192. 

Sadler   (Michael  Thomas),  his  Law    of 
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Population,  97— his  Reply  to  an  Article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  ibidy  120. 
See  Populatum  and  Emigration. 

Saint  Simon,  Doctrine  de.  See  Property^ 
J^ew  Distribution  of. 

Sanscrit  language,  extraordinary  progress 
in  the  study  of,  56 — a  professorship  of, 
founded  at  Oxford,  56. 

Sanscrit  poetry,  3 — peculiar  simplicity  of 
its  diction,  ibid — discoveries  made  in 
the  untrodden  regions  of,  4— extracts 
from  the  Bhagavat-Gita,  or  the  Divine 
Song,  6 — extracts  from  the  Nalus,  or 
Nala,  13 — extract  from  the  Rama y ana, 
24— extracts  from  the  Maha-bharata, 
25 — Indian  versions  of  the  traditions 
of  the  deluge,  26 — M.  Chezy's  pane- 
gyric on  the  epic  poets  of  India,  30 — 
Arjuna's  Return,  ibid^^Deaih  of  Hi- 
dimba,  31 — mythology  of  the  bards  of 
India,  ibid — extracts  from  the  Descent 
of  the  Ganges,  34. 

Scepticism,  M.  Portalis^s  description  of, 
414 — state  to  which  it  had  reduced 
France,  described  by  Lucien  Bona- 
parte, ibid. 

Science,  necessity  of  annual  reviews  on, 
in  England,  376,  n. 

Schlegel  (Frederick),  effects  of  his  work 
on  the  language  and  tlie  philosophy  of 
India,  4. 

Schlegel  (Augustus  William),  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Bhagavat>Gita,  4. 

Scientific  inquiry,  the  sort  of  encourage- 
ment which  the  British  government 
ought  to  give  to,  67. 

Scotland,  view  of  the  representation  in, 
262. 

Senior  (Nassau  William),  his  Lectures  on 
Population,  97. 

Sinclair  (Rt  Hon.  Sir  John),  his  Thoughts 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  262. 

Sleep,  operations  carried  on  by  the  mind 
during,  357 — curious  physiological  doc- 
trines respecting,  368. 

Society,  Addis's  Formation  of  a  New  State 
of,  446. 

Society,  the  most  complicated  of  all  me- 
chanisms, 438. 

Stewart  (General  David),  his  Military 
Sketches,  366. 

Subversion  of  ancient  governments,  460 
— experience  of  the  later  Greeks  in  the 
various  forms  of  government,  ibid — the 
present  state  and  probable  prospects  of 
England  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
the  outlines  of  Grecian  and  Roman  his- 
tory, 461 — lessons  to  be  deduced  from 
them,  468 — fallacy  of  the  idea  of  satis- 
fying popular  clamour  by  concession, 
while  anything  remains  to  be  conceded, 
ibid — the  actual  majority  of  every 
community   hostile   to  law,  t6t4— ten- 


dency of  every  social  system  to  political 
dissolution,  ibid — the  remedy,  469 — 
political  happiness  only  secured  by 
maintaining  the  sanctity  of  law  and  the 
inviolability  of  right,  ibid. 

Tennant  (Charles),  his  Letters  on  System- 
atic Colonization,  97,  142. 

Theology,  tendeticy  of  the  study  ot,  341. 

Tippoo  Sultan,  his  form  of  a  council  of 
war,  92. 

Trade  winds,  misconception  as  to  the  di- 
rection from  which  they  blow,  84. 

Truth,  Pr  John  Abercrombie's  Inquiries 
concerning  the  Investigation  o^  541. 

Tucker  (Dean^,  his  picture  of  a  mock- 
patriot  and  furious  anti-courtier,  298. 

Vedas,  or  primitive  religious  books  of  the 
Hindoos,  account  of,  6. 

Vested  rights,  the  key-stone  of  our  social 
edifice,  448. 

Vindex,  his  Conduct  of  the  British  gorem- 
raent  towards  the  Church  of  England  in 
the  West  India  colonies,  209. 

Voltaire,  his  character  by  Lord  Chester- 
field, 411. 

Wall  (Charles  Baring),  his  Few  Words 
to  the  Electors  of  Guildford  on  Reform, 
252,  289. 

Walpole  (Horace),  his  description  of  the 
French  philosophers,  412. 

Walsh  (Sir  John),  his  Observations  on 
the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Reform,  26i2, 
289. 

West  India  Colonies,  Conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government  towards  the  Church  of 
England  in,  209— Considerations  on  the 
Present  State  of,  by  a  West  India  Pro- 
prietor, ibid. 

West  India  Proprietor,  his  Considerations 
on  the  Present  State  of  oar  West  India 
Colonies,  209. 

West  India  Question,  209 — indifference 
with  which  our  West  India  colonies 
have  been  treated,  ibid — brief  survey 
of  their  present  and  prospective  situa- 
tion, 210^-manner  in  which  the  recent 
discussions  respecting  tbera  have  beeu 
characterized,  211 — ex])ediency  of  a 
compulsory  emancipation  of  the  flaves, 
and  the  alleviation  of  the  distresses  or 
their  masters,  considered,  214 — Mr 
Stephen's  last  proposal  for  dealing  with 
the  West  Indians,  215 — the  question 
of  free  labour  considered,  218-— result 
of  the  trial  made  in  Haiti,  »6t(f-— prac- 
tical effects  of  the  project  for  emanci* 
pating  the  children  of  the  slaves,  2S0 — 
slavery  not  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
precepts  of  the  Christian  religion,  222 
—extent  of  interference  admitted  by  the 
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Art.  I.  —  M'moires  de  Madame  la  Duchesse  d^Abranies ;  ou 
Souvenirs  hisioriques  sur  Napoleon^  la  Revolutions  le  DireC' 
toire,  le  Consulate  VEmpire^  et  la  Restauraiion,  8vo.  4  vols. 
Paris,  1831. 

L  HE  flood  of  memoirs  which  for  ten  years  past  has  inun- 
dated France,  and  which,  amidst  the  general  withering  of  literary 
enterprise  consequent  on  the  weak  blunders,  mean  crimes,  and 
blind  brutalities  of  July,  1830,  still  continues  to  swell,  must  be 
regarded  as,  in  many  points  of  view,  worthy  of  our  own  attention. 
This  unexampled  outburst  of  anecdote  cannot,  in  the  first  place, 
be.  considered,  without  forcing  on  every  mind  a  lively  notion  of 
the  slavery  under  which  the  French  press  must  have  groaned 
throughout  the  long  series  of  years  from  the  institution  of  the 
reign  of  terror  to  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  Five*tentfa$, 
W6  venture  to  say,  of  whatever  deserves  to  be  called  authentic 
in  these  thousands  of  pages,  are  occupied  with  new  stories, 
which,  had  there  existed  anything  like  a  free  press  under  the 
government  of  the  *  five  Sires, ^  oi  the  three  consuls  of  the  re- 
public one  and  indivisible,  or  of  his-  imperial  and  royal  Majesty 
the  *  founder  of  the  fourth  dynasty,'  must  have,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  found  their  way  to  the  public  eye  soon  after  the  facts 
to  which  they  refer  took  place ;  stories,  in  short,  which,  in  a 
country  like  England,  would  infallibly  have  been  told  in  every 
newspaper  of  the  day.  Probably  three-fifths  more  are  given  t*a 
the  contradiction,  by  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  silent  perforce  at  thm 
time,  of  such  versions  of  stories  that  codld  not  be  entirely  sup« 
pressed,  as  were. put  forth  by  the  authority  of  the  revolutionary 
goremments.  There  remains  a  comparatively  small  space  for 
such  details,  more  or  less  malicious,  of  the  interior  of  the  ruling 
ciicies,  as  might  have  been  unlikely,  under  any  circumstances,  ta 
ooze  out  in  contemporary  publications  ;  and  we  may  add,  a  very 
coBsiderabie  proportion  of  which  would  never,  in  all  probability^ 
bave  been  even  committed  to  writing,  unless  the  fourth  dynasty 
bad  been  crushed  at  Waterloo. 

The  narratives  of  that  period  can  hardly,  now  that  we  have 
them,  be  perused  without  suggesting  reflections  of  a  yet  graver 
order.     Many,  no  doubt,  will  say  with  Shakspeare,  — 

'  There  is  a  history  in  these  men's  lives, 
F^rinff  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased, 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophecy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  tfamga 
As  yet  not  come  to  life.' 
TOL.  XLTI.  NO.  93.  —  Q.R.  40 
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The  interest  of  the  authentic  materials  of  all  sorts  compre- 
hended in  these  recent  memoirs  is,  however,  sorely  diminished,  in 
consequence  of  their  notorious  commixture  with  others  of  a  far 
different  description.  It  is  no  secret,  indeed  the  fact  stares  every 
ordinarily  intelligent  reader  in  the  face,  that  these  works,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  have  been  got  up  for  the  press  by  profes- 
sional book-makers,  furnished,  more  or  Jess  plentifully  as  the  case 
might  be,  with  the  oral  information,  MSS.  memoranda,  private 
letters,  &c,  &c,  of  the  persons  whose  names  appear  in  the  title- 
pages.  It  is  clear  enough  that  even  the  volumes  published  under 
the  name  of  M.  de  Bourrienne,  a  person  of  education  and  talents, 
and  a  practised  penman,  have  undergone  this  kind  of  process, — 
the  bookseller,  we  presume,  fancying  it  his  interest  to  display  tea 
diluted  rather  than  five  genuine  octavos  on  his  counter.  At  all 
events,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  the  veracity  of  the  ex-secretvy 
will  admit  of  no  defence.  The  Memoirs  of  Savary  are  at  least 
as  largely  interpolated  —  those  of  Fouche  much  more  so ;  to 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  many  have  doubted  whether  the  firm 
of  rtdacteurs  had  had,  in  that  case,  any  authentic  materials  at  all 
before  them.  The  confidential  *Page'  may  be  placed  alongside 
of  '  M.  le  Due  de  Rovigo ;'  the  Memoirs  of  S.  M.  I'Imperatrice 
Josephine'  even  lower  than  those  of  '  M.  le  Due  d*Otranto.* 

We  are  inclined  to  consider  the  performance  now  before  us  as 
less  adulterated — it  is  more  amusing  —  than  any  other  of  the 
series.  It  is  but  too  true  that  no  modem  memoirs  of  the  French 
school  can  be  regarded  with  the  pure  faith  we  have  been  used  to 
bestow  on  the  composition  of  those  pieces  which  first  won  for 
this  sort  of  writing  a  high  rank  in  the  national  literature.  They 
are  at  best  imitations  of  the  style  and  manner  of  authors  long 
since  canonized  with  European  celebrity ;  their  naivttti  are  often 
artificial — their  very  slovenlinesses  elaborate  ;  and  the  Parisian 
booksellers  have  been  able  to  engage  in  their  manufactory  pro- 
fessed men  of  letters,  so  skilful  in  their  trade,  that  they  have 
contrived,  by  the  cleverness  of  tjieir  lying,  to  throw  suspicion 
even  on  the  most  apparently  genuine  traits  of  simplicity  that 
occur  in  any  new  production  of  this  order.  Nevertheless  we 
are  -disposed  to  pronounce  this  book  substantially  the  work  of 
Madame  Junot.  She  may  have  been  assisted  —  her  language  may 
have  been  corrected  ;  but  throughout  the  .  whole  strain  of  the 
narrative  we  think  no  reader  can  help  feeling  he  has  be- 
fore him  one  and  the  seme  mind.  If  it  be  otherwise  —  if  the 
work  be  to  any  considerable  extent  a  forgery,  it  does  credit  to 
the  dramatic  talent  of  the  author.  He  has  succeeded  in  sustaining 
the  character  of  the  nominal  narrator  throughout  with  happy 
effect.     From  beginning  to  end  there  does  not  occur  a  page  whicQ 
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one  could  fancy  to  have  been  written  by  any  pen  but  that  of  a 
Frenchwoti^ny  and  a  Frenchwoman  exactly  of  this  particular  class 
and  time  —  the  vain,  prying,  tattling,  and  indelicate,  but  shrewd 
and  clever  flirt  of  the  period  of  transition. 

Like  most  creatures  of  the  Revolution,  Madame  Junot  betrays 
wonderful  anxiety  to  connect  herself  with  those  pomps  and 
vanities  which  the  Revolution  overthrew.  She  spends  whole  chap- 
ters on  the  alleged  descent  of  her  mother  from  the  imperial  house 
of  the  Comneni  —  a  story  at  which  Napoleon  always  laughed,  al- 
though these  soi'disants  Comneni  of  Corsica  were  very  eager  to 
have  made  out  the  Bonapartes  to  be  a  branch  of  their  tree  —  but 
which  certainly  appears  to  have  found  favour  with  the  heralds  of 
Louis  XVI,  since  this  lady's  uncle  was,  on  the  strength  of  its  ac- 
curacy, admitted,  in  1784,  to  the  privilege  of  les  carosses  du  rot. 
We  know  enough  of  heralds'  colleges  to  put  slender  faith  in  any 
of  their  judgments  at  any  time  ;  but  the  proverbially  unprinci- 
pled conduct  of  the  French  establishments  of  this  kind  during  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XV,  and  his  successor,  their  open  and  shameless 
venality,  might,  if  that  were  otherwise,  serve  as  our  apology  for 
adopting  on  this  particular  occasion  the  Pyrrhonism  of  Napoleon. 
Leaving  that  weighty  point,  therefore,  in  dubio,  until  the  proofs 
which  Madame  Junot  talks  of  shall  have  been  made  public,  or 
at  least  examined  by  some  person  of  real  learning  and  unim- 
peached  character,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  granting  all  the 
Duchess  says  to  be  true,  her  high-born  mother  was  the  wife  of  a 
Sieur  Permon,  who  made  no  pretension  to  any  sort  of  noblesse; 
he  was  an  adventurer,  employed,  at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in 
the  commissariat  of  the  FrencTi  troops  in  Ajaccio  —  served  af- 
terwards in  a  similar  capacity  in  North  America  —  and  at  length 
obtained  some  post  in  the  Finance,  which,  as  our  authoress  speaks 
of  it,  seems  by  no  metins  to  account  for  even  the  moderate  style 
ofgexpense  in  which  the  family  are  described  as  living  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  M.  Permon,  in  short,  was  a  mere  roturi" 
er ;  and  whether  his  wife  was  or  was  not  allied  to  the  blood  of 
the  old  emperors  of  Trebisond,  w^ould  have  signified  but  little  in 
the  opinion  of  those  circles  of  Paris  and  Versailles  among  which 
his  daughter  would  fain  persuade  us  her  natural  position,  in  the 
absence  of  revolution,  must  have  been.  In  fact,  she  in  one  pas- 
sage lets  out  the  truth  as  to  this  matter  very  distinctly :  the 
mother,  she  says,  found  herself  so  treated  in  society,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  marriage,  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  imperial  blood, 
she  became  a  fervent  revolutionist ;  while,  ^  oddly  enough,'  (we 
use  the  Duchess's  own  expression,)  M.  Permon  himself  remained 
a  rdyalbt.  Whatever  else  may  be  '  odd  enough,'  Madame  Junot 
should  consider  that  her  father,  who  appears  to  have  been  neither 
a  bad  nor  a  bright  man,  could  not  exactly  have  foreseen  that  the 
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storra  about  to  ravage  his  country  would,  on  its  subsidence,  ex- 
hibit the  daughter  of  an  obscure  underling  in  one  of  tba  public  of- 
fices of  Paris  as  a  Madame  la  Marichale  d'Abrantes,  admiring  the 
"*  delicious  little  hands'  of  an  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of 
Italy,  —  *  ces  mains,  dont  la  plus  coquette  des  ferames  se  serait 
'onorgueillie,  et  dont  la  peau  blanche  et  douce  recouvrait  des 
muscles  d'acier,  des  os  de  diamant,'  —  vet  which,  peradventure, 
would  have  found  fewer  admirers,  but  lor  their  connexion  with 
unfigurative  steel,  and  gems  still  more  brilliant  than  those  of 
jrhetoric. 

Mademoiselle  Permon  was  a  mere  child  when  the  Revolution 
1>egan ;  she  was,  however,  a  clever  child,  in  a  lively,  talkative 
family,  that  suffered  severely  in  consequence  of  the  father's  loy- 
^y  during  the  early  part  of  the  tempest ;  and  her  report  not  only 
of  what  she  heard,  but,  young  as  she  was,  saw  of  its  terrors,  is 
full  of  interest.  Perhaps,  indeed,  these  little  detached  scenes  and 
incidents,  impressed  on  the  imagination  of  an  infant,  give  a  clear- 
er conception  of  the  interior  workings  of  the  national  poison,  than 
could  be  gathered  from  the  more  systematic  descriptions  of  many 
maturer  observers.  These,  being  more  capable  of  understanding 
the  influences  in  operation,  and  watching,  consequently,  their 
wider  eflfects,  have  dwelt  but  little  on  those  minutiae  which  wereull 
in  all  to  her.  They  give  broad  sketches  of  horror  -r-  she  deals 
in  foregrounds,  where  every  touch  is  sharp,  every  rueful  detail 
in  relief; 

*  Yes,'  she  says,  *  1  was  very  young  in  those  days,  and  yet  everything 
has  graven  itself  ineffaceably  on  my  memory.  The  solemn  character  of 
events  on  which  the  fate  of  a  great  nation  depended,  influenced,  per- 
haps, the  eyes  with  which  I  observed  them.  I  think,  indeed,  that  in 
this  respect  it  was  the  same  with  all  the  females  of  my  standing :  we 
have  had  qeither  childhood  nor  youth.  For  me,  I  recall  Hone  of  those 
joys  of  very  early  youth  —  that  careless  spring  which  strikes  sorrow 
itself  with  lethargy  —  all  that  gives  to  that  period  of*  life  a  colour 
which,  no  doubt,  soon  vanishes  no  more  to  reappear,  but  never  without 
leaving  imperishable  impressions  behind.  Scarcely  had  my  young 
inteHigence  awoke,  ere  I  had  to  learn  the  lesson  of  watching  habit- 
ually a  word,  a  gesture.  Even  in  our  games,  that  second  life  of  child- 
hood, this  feeling  was  with  us  :  I  shall  never  forget  that  a  domiciliary 
visit  took  place  in  the  house  to  wbi6h  ^e  had  retreated  at  Toulouse — ^bit 
my  fether  was  all  but  arrested,  because  in  playing  at  La  JhuVf  prend 

farde  !  I  had  said  to  an  infant  of  five  years, ''  Toi,  tu  sferas  Monsieur  le 
)auphki."  '  —  vol.  i,  p.  6. 

Among  other  incidents  of  a  like  kind  we  may  quote  her  account 
of  a  domiciliary  visit  in  their  house  at  Paris.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  a  working-man,  by  name  Thirion,  had  e^a- 
blished  himself  in  a  little  stall  near  them,  where  he  carried  on  bis 
business  as  a  mender  of  carpets.  '  He  called  one  morning  to  ask 
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M.  Permon's  custom,  but  was  civilly  told  that  the  family  bad  long 
employed  a  tradesman  of  his  class,  and  could  not  change  for  a 
stranger ;  the  man  took  the  refusal  so  insolently,  that  be  was  at 
last  turned  out  of  doors,  vowing  revenge.  M.  Permon,  the  ports 
being  still  open,  makes  a  run  over  to  London  to  place  some  money 
in  our  funds.  Meantime  '  the  Sections  are  organized,'  and 
Thirion  becomes  '  Secretaire,  Greffier,  President,  je  ne  scai  quoi, 
de  la  Dotre.'  The  morning  after  his  return  to  Paris,  M.  Permon 
had  just  risen,  when  footsteps  were  heard  loud  on  the  staircase, 
and  in  burst  Citizen  Thirion,  two  other  patriots  of  the  Sectional 
Committee,  and  the  carpetman's  shopboy. 

*  My  ftither  was  shaving  himself.  Naturally  quick  tempered,  hb  im- 
patieoce  was  extreme  when  he  recognized  the  individual,  and  he  was 
miprudeDt  enough  to  make  a  menacing  gesture  the  moment  they 
broke  into  his  dressing-room.  "  I  am  here  to  see  the  law  enforced," 
cries  Thirion,  on  seeing  my  father  advance  with  the  razor  in  his  hand. 
"  Well,  what  law  is  it  that  chooses  so  worthy  an  organ  ?"  —  'M  am 
here  to  learn  your  age,  your  pursuits,  and  to  interrogate  you  as  to 
your  journey  to  Coblentz."  My  father,  who  had  from  the  first  word 
felt  the  most  violent  disposition  to  toss  the  man  down  stairs,  shivered 
with  rage  ;  but,,  at  last,  he  composed  himself,  wiped  his  chin,  laid 
down  his  razor,  and,  crossing  his  arms,  placed  himself  full  in  fi*ont  of 
TbirioD  :  then,  measuring  him  from  the  utmost  height  of  his  taU  and 
degant  person,  he  said,  "  You  wish  to  know  my  age  ?"  —  "  Yes,  such 
are  ray  orders."  "  Where  is  the  order  ?"  said  my  father,  extending 
his  band.  *^  It  js  enough  for  you  to  know  that  I  am  sent  hither  by 
die  committee  of  my  section  :  mj  orders  are  sufficiently  proved  by  my 
prsBenee."  —  "  Ah  !  you  think  so  ;  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  .  Your 
presence  here  is  nothing  but  an  insult^  unless  you  have  a  judiciary 
order  to  justify  it  ;  show  it  me,  and  I  shall  foi^get  the  name  of  the 
man,  to  see  only  the  public  functionary."  Thirion  raised  his  voice 
as   my   father  lowered  his  — "  What  is  your  age  ?  —  What  was   the 

ol^eet  of  your  going  to  Coblentz  ?" My  father  seizes  a 

large  bamboo,  and  makes  it  whistle  over  Thirion's  head  —  at  that 
moment  my  mother  rushes  in,  and  succeeds  in  dragging  him  into 
another  room,  and  restoring  him  to  something  like  calmness.  I  re- 
member she  placed  me  in  his  arms,  whbpering  to  me  to  entreat  him 
to  thM  of  me.  Meantime,  Thirion  had  drawn  up  his  prods  verbal^ 
and  withdrawn  :  -v  he  left  me  weeping  without  knowing  why  I  wept, 
but  I  saw  that  my  mother  and  my  sister  were  in  tears  too.  My  father 
sat  pale,  trembling  with  anger,  —  everything  about  us  had  a  desolate 
9Sip^V  —  vol.  i,  p.  187.  ^ 

The  family  escape  from  Paris  —  and  it  was  time.  Violent  alter- 
nations of  fear,  anger,  sorrow,  terror,  and  disgust,  with  frequent  dis- 
guises, flights,  and  all  sorts  of  changes  of  residence,  at  length  wear 
out  the  health  and  spirits  of  M.  Permon — a  man,  apparently,  who 
united  dull  enough  intellect  with  all  the  vivacity  of  a  Frenchman's 
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mere  temperament ;  and  he  dies  in  obscurity  long  before  anything 
like  order  is  re-established.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  particular 
fortunes  of  a  not  very  interesting  set  of  people  ;  but  may  quote 
one  or  two  more  specimens  of  the  sort  of  scenes  which  fill  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  of  these  volumes.  Our  authoress  and  her 
sister  are  at  one  time  separated  from  their  parents,  and  placed  in 
an  obscure  pension  in  the  Faubourg  (no  longer  iSt)  Antoine. 
Their  brother,  a  very  young  man,  has  also  remained  in  Paris,  and 
frequently  visits  them  in  their  retreat. 

*  We  could  not  but  observe,  that  for  some  days  he  had  been  very 
melancholy,  and  that  he  wa^  getting  more  and  more  so.  We  asked  the 
reason,  and  he  told  us  at  last  that  the  Section  bad  denounced  my  fiitber 
in  a  very  alarming  style.  We  fell  a-crying,  my  sister  and  I.  Albert 
consoled  us  as  well  as  he  could,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  denun- 
ciation was  not  all  —  that  some  immediate  danger  fixed  his  fears.  We 
knew  afterwards,  in  eflect,  that  a  report  had  been  spread  of  the  arrest  of 
my  parents  at  Limoges  —  happily  a  false  one.  The  horizon  meanwhile 
was  taking  a  bloody  tint.  Judge  of  my  brother's  anxiety!  became  every 
day  in  a  cabriolet,  which  my  father  had  had  built  just  before  these  late 
events  ;  it  was  an  elegant  one,  very  lofly,  of  the  kind  called  wiski.  Al- 
ready he  had  been  all  but  insulted  by  the'  populace  in  driving  through  the 
fiiubourg  ;  but  Hveries  had  not  yet  altogether  disappeared,  and  nothing 
would  persuade  him  to  listen  to  our  remonstrances,  and  make  the  domes- 
tic put  oft*  his.  Thus  it  was  on  the  31st  of  August,  when  he  came  to  see 
us  as  usual.         • 

^  There  was  about  the  boarding-house  a  man  charged  with  all  the 
rough  work,  by  name  Jaquemart,  a  fellow  that  could  do  everything  -— 
but  the  most  atrocious  of  countenances.  ''The  sight  of  that  man 
makes  me  sick,''  said  Albert ;.  ''  I  am  sure  he  will  end  in  something 
tragic. " 

^  One  day,  shortly  afler  we  went  to  the  pension,  Jaquemart  was  bring- 
ing in  a  load  of  wood,  when  my  brother  drove  at  the  speed  of  his  horse 
into  the  entrance.  He  saw  the  man  had  a  burden  that  would  hardly  al- 
low him  to  get  out  of  the  way  in  time  —  cried  *  GareP  —  perceived  that 
his  efforts  were  in  vain  —  and  pulled  back  his  horse  so  sharply  as  to  run 
much  risk  of  wounding  the  animal,  and,  indeed,  of  being  thrown  out  him- 
self, owing  to  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  wiski.  Jaquemart, 
however,  escaped  by  this  means  with  a  scratch  on  the  leg  ;  his  eyes 
were  good,  he  saw  what  Albert  had  done  to  master  hi%  horse,  and  vowed 
jgratitude. 

^The  31st  of  August  the  man  had  nothing  to  do  about  the  house, 
yet  he  kept  lounging  at  the  gate,  or  in  the  court,  all  day  long.  It  was 
late  ere  Albert  came  —  he  had  been  waiting  for  him,  and  whispered, 
BB  he  alighted,  ''  Stay  here  to-night  to  take  care  of  your  sisters  — 
don't  go  home."  Albert  looked  at  him  with  astonishment ;  he  had, 
indeed,  perceived  symptoms  of  some  commotion,  but  fancied,  as  most 
of  Paris  did,  that  it  would  be  directed  against  the  Temple.  '^  What 
i»  your  meaning?"  said  he.     ''  1  entreat  you  to  stay  here  —  you  will 
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be  near  your  sisters  ;  and  if  there  be  need  for  another  hand,  mine  shall 
not  be  far  off —  very  well!  —7  we  ^lall  be  there."  Albert  pressed  him 
with  questions,  but  could  extract  nothing;  and  after  giving  the  man  some 
money,  persisted  in  returning  home  as  usual. 

^  Ah  know  the  frightful  story  of  the  day  after  this.  Albert's  anxiety 
for  us  makes  him  brave  every  danger,  and  he  comes  to  us  again. 
The  first  person  he  sees  at  ^'our  door  is  Jaquemart,  in  the  costume  of 
the  most  atrocious  of  bandits ;  our  ladies  had  not  dared  to  bid  him  go 
away,  but  his  appearance  made  them  tremble.  '^  I  did  not  desir^  you 
to  come  hither,  but  to  stay  here,"  he  said ;  <^  why  have  I  not  been 
obeyed  ?"  "  Why  do  you  speak  so  —  was  this  house  particularly  me- 
naced ?"  ^*  I  know  nothing  of  that  —  at  such  a  moment  one  should  fear 
eveiyUiing." 

'  We  heard  gtmns,  weeging;  tdl  Paris  had  not  been  at  the  mas$acre. 
It  was  late.    They  pressed  Albert  to  stay,  but  he  would  not.     He 

promised,  however,  to  come  back  next  morning That  day  he 

was.  obliged  to  stay  at  home  till  about  three  o'clock,  arranging  and 
burning  papers.  He  then  came  out  to  visit  us,  and  found  hmiself  in 
the  midst  of  crowds  of  men,  drunken  and  bloody;  many  were  naked 
to  the  waist,  their  breasts  covered  with  blood.  They  carried  fragments 
<^  dothing  on  their  pikes  and  sabres  —  their  faces  were  inflamed,  their 
eyes  haggard,  the  whole  scene  hideous.  These  groups  became  more 
and  more  firequent  and  numerous  as  he  advanced.  In  mortal  anxiety 
ibr  us,  he  determined  to  push  through  everything,  and,  urging  his 
horse  io  its  speed,  reached  at  length  the  front  of  the  H5tel  Beaumar- 
chaifl.  There  he  was  stopped  by  an  immense  crowd  —  always  the  same 
figures,  naked  and  bloodstained,  but  here  their  looks  were  those  of  en- 
raged fiends.  They  shout,  they  scream,  they  sing,  they  dance «—  the 
saturnalia  of  hell.  On  seeing  Albert's  cabriolet,  they  redoubled  their 
cries  —  ^^An  aristocrat!  give  it  him,  give  it  him!"  In  a  moment  the 
cabriolet  is  surrounded,  and  ft'om  the  midst  of  the  crowd  an  object  rises 
and  moves  towards  him  His  agitation  perplexes  his  view — he  per- 
ceives long  fair  tresses  dabbled  with  blood  —  a  countenance  beautiful 
even  yet.  It  approaches — it  is  thrust  upon  his  face;  he  recognizes  the 
features — it  is  the  head  of  Madame  de  Lamballe! 

*  The  domestic  whips  the  horse  with  aU  the  strength  of  his  arm.  The 
generous  animal,  with  the  instinctive  horror  of  his  race  for  dead  bodies, 
springs  with  redoubled  speed  from  the  spectacle  of  horror.  The  fright^ 
fill  trophy,  and  the  cannibals  that  bore  it,  had  been  overturned  in  the  mud 
—screams  and  imprecations  pursued  Albert,  stretched  senseless. at  the 
bottom  of  the  cabriolet.  The  servant  had  kept  the  reins,  and  whipped 
the  more  fiercely,  because  he  could  perceive,  from  the  motion  of  the  car- 
riage, that  some  one  had  got  up  behind  it,  and  hoped  that  the  rapidity  oC 
its  progress  would  shake  him  off. 

*  In  a  few  minutes  Albert  reached  our  door  — judge  of  our  alarm!  -^ 
pale,  still  quite  senseless,  not  breathing.  Th#  moment  the  cabriolet 
stopped,  the  man  behind  jumped  down,  took  my  brother  in  his  arms,  as 
if  ha  had  been  a  child,  and  carried  him  into  the  house.    It  waa  Jaqae« 
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mart  ''  The  monsters,"  said  he,  <<  the  monsters!  the  poor  joong  nunt^ 
thej  hare  killed  him  too."  What  could  Jaquemart  have  been  doing  in 
such  a  garb,  and  among  such  a  troop  of  ruffians?'  —  Vol.  i,  p.  205, 

The  following  is  a  little  sketch  from  the  *  glorious  days*  of 
Lyons : — 

'  I  can  never  express  what  I  felt  on  seeing  Couthon  carried  in  his  rich 
arm  chair  with  human  legs  about  the  Place  Bellecour.  Hq  was  wretch- 
edly deformed  (cid-de-jalte),  but,  like  his  patron  Robespierre,  always 
gaUy  dressed,  his  hair  highly  curled  and  powdered,  and  perfumed  to  ex- 
cess :  there  he  was,  with  four  men  to  carry  him,  and  a  Utile  silver  ham- 
mer, which  His  fingers  kept  playing  with  as  he  moved  along.  His  bear- 
ers approached  one  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  the  square  —  one  of 
those  beautiful  mansions  that  now  exist  only  in  the  recollection  of  the 
Lyonnese  :  he  gave  three  little  knocks  on  the'  door  with  his  silver  ham- 
mer, and  then,  afler  coughing  a  little  behind  a  very  large  handker- 
chief of  scented  muslin,  he  said  with  a  sofl  voice,  and  almost  smiling, 
"  I  strike  thee  once,  twice,  thrice,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Republic 
One  and  Indivisible."  The  proconsul  was  then  moved  a  few  paces  fur- 
ther to  repeat  his  signal  of  destruction  at  the  door  of  the  asyhim  of  a  re- 
spectable matron,  whose  husband  had  the  day  before  met  the  revokitiofi- 
ary  axe.'  —  Ibid,  p.  269. 

'At  this  time  the  south  of  France  was  altogether  in  a  horrid  state. 
From  the  top  of  the  Chateau  de  Tarascon  they  had  tossed  womea^  old 
men^  and  children,  by  dozens,  into  the  stream.  As  we  were  sailing  down 
the  river,  we  saw,  a  little  above  Beaucaire,  two  dead  bodies  of  womea^ 
whose  breasts  had  been  cut  off.  They  had  been  carried  by  the  ourrent 
among  some  rocks,  and  could  not  get  out  —  every  now  and  then  there 
came  a  gust  of  wind  that  made  one  sick. '  —  Vol.  ii,  p.  4. 

'  Madame  de  Montmorency  was  ninety  years  old,  and  so  doubled  up 
with  age,  that  the  executioner  was  obliged  to  bend,  or  rather  to  break  her, 
befi>re  her  neck  could  be  placed  under  the  axe.  She  was  quite  klmd^ 
and  so  deaf  that  she  could  hear  nothing  without  her  trumpet,  which  they 
had  taken  from  her,  so  that  Fouquier-Tinville  was  obliged  to  cry  very 
loud.  But  she  understood  nothing  of  what  was  sakl ;  awl  when,  pilaced 
in  the  fatal  car,  she  felt  the  air  on  her  face,  she  began  singing,  in  an  un- 
der tone,  her  Salve  Regim,  The  unfortunate  old  woman  fancied  she 
was  delivered.'  —  Vol.  iv,  p.  137. 

To  relieve  or  enliven  these  shocking  details,  Madame  Junot 
favours  us  at  every  turn  with  minute  descriptions  of  millinery  and 
upholstery.  We  should  make  sad  work  were  we  to  attempt  trans- 
lating such  passages  ;  but  no  doubt  our  readers  will  have  recourse 
to  the  book  itself  for  the  important  information  how  Madame 
Permon  and  her  daughters  were  coiffces  on  the  10th  of  Aueust, 
and  how  prettily  they  arranged  their  salons  and  cabinets  de  iouettef 
wherever  it  was  their  fortune  to  be  placed,  in  the  course  of  those 
wanderings  in  which  they  visited  the  chateau  of  Tarascon,  end 
sailed  among  the  charming  paysages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Beaucalre.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  all  over  a  woman'fi  book.  She  bab- 
bles enough,  in  conscience,  about  characters  and  motives,  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  in  what  she  is  really  interested.  We  suppose,  in  the 
course  of  these  four  volumes,  at  least  twenty  pages  are  spent  on 
Bonaparte's  hands  and  feet ;  and  at  least  half  as  many  on  Jose- 
phine's bad  teeth.  We  have  more  about  Pauline's  method  of 
draping  a  shawl,  than  even  her  loves  and  marriages;  and  of  a 
certain  lit  nuptial^  we  are  not  spared  even  the  pattern  of  the  inner 
curtains.  These  sentences  follow  each  other  within  a  few  lines, 
in  this  writer's  *  Souvenirs  historiques  sur  la  Revolution.' 

'Quelques  jours  apres  ma  m^re  me  fit  donner  un  grand  dejedn^. 
Addle  de  Gorsgelin  y  venait  avec  une  robe  de  gros  de  Naples,  ou  plut6t 
de  gros  de  Tours,  bleu-de-ciel,  faite  en  fourreau  lace,  avec  les  manches 
demi-courtes,  en  sabot,  avec  des  petiies  manchettes  de  dentelles,  et  un 
fichu  crois^  tres  richement  garni,  puis  ensuite  un  bonnet  mont6  avec  des 
barbes.' 

^  L'arm^e  d'  Italie  surprenait  chaque  jour  par.  les  prodiges  qu'annon* 
caient  ses  bulletins.' —  Vol.  ii,  p.  105. 

In  like  fashion,  the  reception  of  Bonaparte  in  Paris,  after  his 
first  Italian  campaigns,  is  thus  recorded  : 

^Whatever  might  have  been  his  vanity,  it  must  have  been  satisfied, 
£ot  all  classes  united  to  welcome  his  return.  The  people  cried  ''  Vive  le 
vainqueur  d'ltalie  !"  The  bourgeoisiey  "  God  preserve  him  for  oLr  glory, 
and  deliver  us  from  the  Directors."  La  haute  classe,  qui  ^tait  debail- 
ionn€e  et  desembastillee,  courait  avec  enthousiasme  au  devant  du  jeune 
homme  qui,  &c,  &c.  Toutes  les  autorit^s  lui  donndrent  des  f^tes  mag-* 
nifiques  :  le  Directotre  se  montra  dans  toute  sa  pompe  burlesque,  de 
manteaux,  de  chapeaux  plumes;  mais  Tune  des  plus  belles  fUtes  fut  celle 
que  donna  M.  de  Talieyrand.  Ma  m^re  voulait  absolument  y  ^ler. 
Efle  €tait  un  peu  soufTrante,  mais  lorsqu^dle  etait  habillee,  qu'eUe  eut 
mis  ua  peu  de  rouge,  elle  6tait  ravissante.  Nous  (;tions  mise^  de  mSme. 
Une  robe  de  crdpe  blanc  gamie  avec  deux  larges  rubaps  d'argent  doid 
le  bord  €tait  loi-mdme  boiS^,  avec  un  boullon  gros  comme  la  pouce,  ^n 
gaze  lam6ed'argent,  et  sur  la  tdte  une  guirlande  de  feuillea  de  ch6ne  dont 
m  glands  ^taient  en  argent.  Ma  mdre  avait  des  diamans  et  moi  des 
pedes.     C'6tait  la  seule  difference  qu'il  y  cut.'  —  Vol.  ii,  p.  125. 

But  perhaps  the  most  amusing  melange  in  the  whole  book  oc- 
curs at  an  earlier  page,  where  the  authoress  paints,  with  great  and 
powerful  efiect  certainly,  a  scene  in  which  she  herself,  then  a. very 
young  girl,  and  her  mother's  maid,  were  involved  among  the  damet 
des  hailes  —  those  frightful  viragos  whose  passions  flamed  in  the 
foreground  of  every  brutal  and  bloody  act  of  the  revolutionary 
drama.  They  escaped  on  this  terrible  day  (the  famous  I2th  Ger- 
minal), because,  as  it  happened,  the  wife  of  the  hackney-coachman 
that  drove  them  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  ferocious  crew ; 
but  one  naturally  asks,  why  a  young  lady  had  been  s6nt  into  the 
▼OL.  XLvi.  NO.  93. — Q.R.  41 
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streets  without  any  escort  but  that  of  a  smgle  female  servant,  at  a 
moment  when  Paris  was  convulsed  every  day  and  every  hour  by 
the  violence  of  the  rabble,  or,  in  her  own  words,  *  des  scenes  Ua- 
giques  deshonoraient  chaque  iour  la  majeste  nationale.'  The 
answer  is  simple.     The  story  tnus  begins  :  — 

^  J'etois  sortie  avec  Mariette,  pour  aller  rue  St  Denis,  cbercher  des 
nibans,  des  ^azes,  des  fleura  artificielles  pour  ma  m^re,  &c.'  —  Vol.  i, 
p.  285. 

•  The  whole  of  this  very  curious  passage,  by  the  way,  though  it 
occupies  six  pages,  is  omitted  in  the  English  translation  of  these 
memoirs,  which  is  put  into  our  hands  as  we  write.  This  is  one 
way  of  compressing,  no  doubt.  Judging  from  a  hasty  glance,  we 
suspect  the  translator's  orders  had  been  to  squeeze  four  French 
into  two  English  volumes  by  the  simple  process  of  leaving  out 
whatever  did  not  seem  to  relate  immediately  to  Bonaparte.  If 
this  was  the  plan,  it  was  ingenious  ;  for,  in  truth,  except  the  im- 

Eortant  fact,  that  Bonaparte's  face,  and  even  hands,  were  not 
andsome  until  he  had  approached  middle  life  and  begun  to  grow 
fat,  and  full  and  particular  accounts  of  some  of  his  amours,  and 
abundance  of  hints  and  insinuations  that  his  jealousy  of  Josephine 
was  well  iounded  —  except  these,  and  some  matters  of  similar 
calibre,  Madame  Junot  has  not  as  yet  told  us  anything  of  the  Em- 
peror which  'lad  not  been  long  before  the  public.  She  makes  a 
wonderful  blazon,  indeed,  of  the  early  intimacy  of  Mes  Comnene' 
and  the  Bocapartes,  and  even  says  that  nobody  possessed  means 
of  understanding  the  history  and  character  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self equal  to  her  own ;  but  unless  the  sequel  of  the  book  be  far 
different  from  this  specimen,  the  world  will  be  much  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  how  even  a  very  vain  person  could  have  harboured 
«ueh  a  dcjusion.  Her  forte,  she  may  rely  on  it,  is  in  the  region 
of  her  'rubans,  gazes,  fleurs  artificielles.'  Even  of  her  own  hus- 
band fba  gives  us  a  far  less  lively  notion  than  of  her  corbetUe  and 
iroiStiseau.  But  we  do  not  complain  of  this.  It  is  interesting  to 
hav)e  the  movements,  sufferings,  hopes,  fears,  and  pleasures  and  di^ 
verszonsait,  single  household  in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  all  through 
such^  a  period  of  convulsion,  detailed  in  this  gossipping  fiilness  ; 
and  if  we  r^se  from  the  perusal  with  mixed  feelings  of  horror  and 
ridicule,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  gravest  record  that  ever  has 
been^  or  could  bfe  written  of  the  French  delirium, 

^  In  which  sportive  poissardes  with  light  footsteps  were  seen 
To  dance  m  a  ring  round  the  gay  guillotine.'  * 

Madame  Pennon  loses  her  husband,  under  circumstances,  as  has 
been  seen,,  of  the  most  disastrous  calamity :  what  follows  ?  she 
Imrries  forthwith  to  Paris,  where,  now  that  he  is  dead,  it  is  sup- 

•  Tbefullotiiie  at  Arm  wm  paioted  eouleur  dt  rose. 
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posed  she  may  appear  without  danger ;  but  '  son  deuil  est  pro- 
fond/  her  spirits  smk  — 


*  To  pereeyere 

In  obstinate  lamenting  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubborifness  ;' 

and  her  physician  immediately  assures  her,  that  the  only  remedy 
is  to  have  a  private  box  at  the  theatre,  *  where  she  may  receive 
every  night  a  few  friends  in  a  quiet  manner,'    This  is  the  picture 
in  Huh  of  the  whole  (Parisian)  nation.     The  disgracefiil  apathy 
or  timidity   of  the   upper  and  middle   classes  had   allowed  the 
rabble  of  the  metropolis  to  be   the   instigators  and  almost  sole 
instruments  of  a  sweeping  revolution.     Confounded  and  amazed 
with  the  sanguinary  results,  in  which  almost  every  family  above 
the  mob  lost  something,  in  which  so  many  lost  all  that  was  or 
ought  to  have  been  dear  to  them,  they  never  rallied  in  cordial 
union  so  as  to  make  any  effort  for  regaining  what  themselves  had 
been  robbed  of,  or  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  the  public  ex- 
istence ;  but,  whenever  a  breathing  pause  was  vouchsafed,  spent 
it  in  rickety  efforts  to  re-establish  the  brilliancy  of  their  old  sen- 
sual tricks  for  getting  rid  of  time,  until  another  eruption  of  the 
volcano  came   to  bury  everything  once  more  beneath  its  bloody 
crust.     So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  army  had  lost  —  as  every  revo- 
lutionary army  is  sure  to  do  very  speedily  —  its  sympathy  with 
the  population  from  which  it  had  sprung,  and  become  a  really  or- 
ganized body  with  feelings  of  its  own,  the  old  catastrophe,  so  of- 
ten repeated  and  so  clearly  announced,  was  once  more  enacted  ;  and 
it  was  found  that,  as  in  6reece,  in  Rome,  and  in  England  before, 
*  an  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe  ;  a  mere  underworker,*  as 
Swift  expressed  it  a  hundred  years  ago,  *  and  purchaser  in  trust 
for  some  single  tyrant,  whose  state  and  power  they  advance  to 
their  own  ruin,  with  as  blind  an  instinct  as  those  worms  that  die 
with  weaving  magnificent  habits  for  beings  of  a  superior  nature  to 
their  own.'* 

*  See  <  ContMti  and  DissensioDs  in  Athens  and  Rome  ;'  Scott's  edition,  yol.  iii,  p. 
301 ;  mnd  compare  the  Dean  with  Mr  Jefierson,  in  his  triumphant  eologj  on  his  own 
covntrj/nen  :  — '  We  may  advantaceousLy  reserve  to  oareelves  a  control  over  pablle 
aflain,  and  a  degree  of  freedom  winch,  in  the  hands  of  the  canaille  of  the  cities  of 
Europe,  would  be  instantly  perverted  to  the  demolition  and  destoiotion  of  erer^- 
thine  pnblic  and  private.  The  history  of  the  French  revolution  proins  this.  It  fail- 
ed, because  the  mobs  of  cities,  the  instruments  used  for  its  aeeomplisHment^ 
debased  by  ignorance,  poverty,  and  vice,  could  not  be  restrained*  —  Memoirs 
and  Correspondence  ofThomoM  Jefferson,  vol.  iv,  p.  284, 

The  essay  of  Swift  Co  which  we  have  referred  is,  we  observe  as  this  sheet  is 
passing  through  the  press,  largely  quoted  in  that  answer  to  Lord  Brouf^am's 
speech  of  Oct.  7,  1831,  which  report  ascribes  to  Mr  Cscott,  and  than  which  per- 
haps no  abler  performance  has  been  called  forth  by  recent  events.  By  the  way.  Sir 
Waher  Scott  aliiiesC  apologizes  for  including  the  Dean's  tract  in  his  edition.  «  The 
subject,'  he  says, '  has  not  in  the  present  day  retained  its  interest.  We  have  little 
reason  in  modem  times  to.  apprehend  that  danger  will  arise  to  ov  eonstitiitioa  fWm  • 
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The  *  superior  beings/  for  whose  benefit  the  French  mob  bad 

!)lied  sodihgently  what  they  foi\dlingly  called  the  petit  fenetre  and 
a  razoire  nationale,  do  not  appear  to  much  advantage,  it  must  be 
owned,  even  in  this  lady's  not  impartial  delineation.  In  the  midst 
of  her  eulogistic  character^  and  parallels,  we  come  every  now  and 
then  upon  some  coarse,  callous  trait,  some  savage  rudeness,  some 
Woody  buffoonery,  which  betrays  in  what  school  they  had  been 
bred,  and  how  completely  they  wanted  what  she  so  anxiously 
vindicates  for  them — the  feelings  of  gentlemen.  Bui  we  shall 
not  dwell  on  this  small  matter  —  her  chosen  heroes  were  the 
brother-officers,  friends,  and  companions  of  Marshal  Ney.  It  is 
time  to  return  to  the  lady's  own  history. 

Among  the  nightly  visitor's  of  that  loge  grilUe ,  in  which  the 
disconsolate  widow  of  M.  Permon  was  advised  to  seek  *  a  mo- 
mentary distraction  of  her  griefs,'  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
an  undistinguished  subahern,  whom  the  lady  had  known  when  a 
child  in  Corsica,  she  having  been,  it  seems,  in  those  early  days,  a 

Sreat  friend  and  constant  companion  of  the  Signora  Letitia.  Ma- 
ame  Permon  liked  the  Lieutenant's  conversation,  but  abhorred 
his  boots,  which  our  Duchess  says  were  then  '  clumsily  made,  ill 
cleaned,  and  creaked  horribly  when  he  walked.'  Napoleon,  she 
proceeds,  observed  this,  and  was  so  anxious  to  please  Madame 
Permon,  that,  when  visiting  her  at  her  own  house,  he  made  in- 
terest with  the  maid-servant  to  brush  up  the  boots  a  little  before 
'^f  «n^«red  the  salon!  In  short,  he  fell  in  love  with  his  mother*s 
old  school-fellow,  and  tendered  his  hand  to  the  widow,  who  had 
sense  enough  to  perceive  the  absurdity  of  such  an  alliance,  and 
gave  him  a  good  humoured,  but  decided  refusal ;  a  step  which 
we  may  be  pardoned  for  suspecting  Madame  Permon  somewhat 
regretted  at  a  later  period,  when  Bonaparte's  boots  were  better 
polished  than  in  the  days  of  *  son  deuil  pro  fond:  The  rejected 
lover  continued,  however,  to  live  on  a  friendly  footing  with  the 
family,  and  often  danced  with  Louhu  (the  nursery  name  of  our 
fair  authoreis)  to  the  sound  of  her  sister's  harpsichord.  Suddenly 
came  Toulon  — the  Day  of  the  Sections  followed  —  Bonaparte 
shot  up  mto  a  great  man,  and  Madame  Permon,  asking  him  to  do 
something  for  a  relative  of  hers*,  which  he  Qould  not  or  would  not 
do,  took  that,  opportunity  to  break  with  him  in  a  scene  of  pert 
and  abrupt  viWence,  which  it  would  not  have  been  quite  so  easy  to 
account  for,  had  it  not  occurred  just  about  the  time  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Citovenne  Beauharnais.  Thus  things  rested  until  the 
T°mH?,"  ?^  Brumaire  had  established  the  ^  Bastard  Casar'  in 
the  Tuilleries,  and   Junot,   his  first  aide-de-camp,  in  the   post 

difference  between  the  popular  and  aristocratic  branches  orthTleaislature. '  So 
V'^u^^i^T''''  1813! -but,  indeed,  both  Lord  BroughaVraLoH  John 
Russell  talked  and  wrote  to  the  same  purpose  down  to  rather  a  later  period 
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of  commandant  of  Paris.     This  fortunate  soldier,  the  son  of  a 

Retty  country  shopkeeper  in  the  south  of  France,  had  attracted 
Fapoleon's  notice  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  when  in  the  rank  of 
sergeant ;  and,  having  attended  him  in  Italy  and  in  Egypt,  was 
now,  that  is,  within  about  six  years,  a  general  officer,  filling  what 
was  virtually  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the  government 
of  a  great  country.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
wife  to  complete  the  furniture  of  his  hotel,  and  Loulou  was  the 
happy  person  on  whom  his  choice  fell.  Bonaparte,  at  St  Helena, 
seems  to  have  quizzed  Ji/no^  unmercifully  for  this  marriage  —  ac- 
cording to  him  the  mounting  ex-sergeant  addressed  Mademoiselle 
Permon  merely  in  consequence  of  his  absurd  belief  that  she  was 
a  princess  of  the  house  of  the  Comneni ;  the  Duchess  of  Abrantes 
herself  treats  this  suggestion  with  warm  indignation,  and  gives  us 
to  understand  that  her  personal  attractions  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
would  have  been  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  preference, 
even  of  a  more  distinguished  character  than  Junot.  —  The  com- 
mandant thus  opens  his  siege. 

'  Ten  days  passed  firom  the  2tst  of  September,  when  Junot  first  pre- 
sented himself  at  my  mother's;  and  regularly  every  night  he  had  repeated 
his  visit.  He  never  spoke  to  m6,  but  placed  himself  beside  my  mother's 
sofa,  chatted  with  her  or  with  any  of  his  acquaintances  who  happened  to 
be  present,  but  never  approached  the  group  to  which  I  belonged;  and  it 
at  this  epoch  he  had  ceased  to  come  to  our  house,  I  might  have  affirmed 
that  I  scarcely  knew  him. 

^  But  however  undistinguished  I  had  been  by  any  attention  on  his 
part,  the  society  in  which  we  moved  had  already  decided  that  I  was 
his  destined  bride';  the  report  was  brought  to  me  by  my  friend  Laura 
de  Caaeux,  and  loxtk  great  indignation  I  repeated  it  t6  my  mother  and 
brother;  they  partook  of  my  feelings  upon  the  subject ,  and  having 
received  a  summons  to  attend  my  drawing-master,  1  left  them  in  my 
mother's  bed -room,  still  discussing  the  steps  to  be  pursued,  for  it 
was  yet  but  noon,  and  on  account  of  the  weak  state  of  her  health  she 
did  not  rise  before  that  time.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  parties 
in  our  interior,  when  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  and  a  waiting- 
maid  came  in  to  inquire  if  General  Junot  could  be  admitted.  ^^  Yes, 
yes,  let  him  come  up,"  said  my  mother;  ^^but,  Good  God!  what  can 
bring  him  here  at  this  hour?" — Junot  had  scarcely  entered  the  cham- 
ber before  he  asked  permission  to  close  the  door,  and  seating  himself 
by  the  bednside,  said  to  my  mother  as  he  took  her  hand,  that  he  was 
come  to  present  a  request,  adding  with  a  smile,  ^^  and  it  must  be 
granted."  ^^  If  it  is  posHble,  it  is  done,^^  said  my  mother.  **  That 
depends  upon  you  and  him,"  replied  the  General  turning  to.  Albert. 
He  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  continued  in  the  tone  of  a  person 
recovering  from  a  ^violent  embarrassment,  "  I  am  come  to  ask  the 
hand  of  your  daughter,  will  you  grant  it  me?  I  give  you  my  word," 
—  and  he  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  more  assurance  —  *^  and  it  is  that  of 
a  man  of  honour,  that  I  will   make  her  happy.     I  can  offer  her  an 
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establishment  worthy  of  her  and  of  her  famiry.     Conie,  Madamei  answer 
me  with  the  frankness  with  which  1  put  my  request,  yes,  or  no." 

What  says  the  lady  whose  indignation  has  just  been  described  ? 

"  My  dear  Greneral,"  said  my  mother,  "  I  shall  answer  with  all  the 
frankness  you  have  claimed,  and  which  you  know  to  belong  to  my 
character;  and  I  will  tell  you  that  a  few  minutes  before  your  arrival  I 
was  saying  to  Albert  that  you  were  the  man  whom  of  all  others  I  shoakl 
choose  for  my  aon-in-law."  '^Indeed!"  exclaimed  Junot  joyfully. 
**  Yes;  but  that  says  nothing  for  your  request.  First,  you  must  under- 
stand that  she  has  no  fortune;  her  portion  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  value 
to  you.  Then  I  am  vpry  ill,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  my  daughter  will  be 
wiUing  to  quit  me  at  present  Besides,  she  is  still  very  young.  Befled 
well  upon  all  this,  and  add  to  it  that  my  daughter  has  been  educated 
amidst  a  society  and  in  habits  which  it  is  very  possible  may  displease 
you.  Reflect  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  come  to  me,  and  we  will 
enter  further  into  your  projects." 

'  "  I  will  not  wait  twenty-four  hours,"  said  Junot,  firmly.  **  listen, 
Madame;  I  have  not  taken  my  present  step  without  having  flil^  made 
up  my  mind.  Will  you  grant  me  your  daughter.^  WUl  you,  Fermon, 
give  me  your  sister?  I  love  her,  and  1  again  swear  to  you  to  make  her 
as  happy  as  a  woman  can  be." 

'Albert  approached  GeneralJunot,  and,  taking  his  hand,  said  in  a 
voice  of  enootion,  '^  My  dear  Junot,  1  give  you  my  sister  toith  joy; 
and  believe  me,  the  day  when  I  shall  call  you  brother,  will  be  one  <^ 
the  happiest  of  my  life."  '<  And  I,"  said  my  mother,  extending  her 
arms  to  him,  '^  am  happy  beyond  description  in  calling  you  my  a<w." 
Junot,  dissolving  into  tears,  threw  himself  into  her  arms.  ^^  Well," 
said  he,  "and  what  will  you  think  of  me  now?  —  that  I  am  very 
childish  and  weak,  1  fear:"  and  turning  to  my  brother,  he  embraced 
him  several  times  in  a  delirium  of  joy.  "  But  now,"  said  he,  after  a 
few  moments,  '^  I  have  still  another  favour  to  ask,  one  upon  which  I 
set  a  high  value;  for  it  is  most  interesting  to  me."  **  What  is  it?" 
asked  my  mother.  "  I  desire,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear  to  you, 
to  be  myself  t>ermitted  to  present  my  petition  to  your  daughter."  My 
mother  exclaimed  against  this  demand;  such  a  thing  had  never  been 
heard  of,  it  was  absolutely  folly.  '^  That  may  be,"  said  Junot,  in  a 
firm  but  respectful  tone,  '^  but  I  have  determined  upon  it;  and  since 
you  have  received  me,  since  I  am  now  your  son,  why  would  you  re- 
fuse me  this  favour?  Besides  it  is  in  your  presence  and  her  brother's 
that  I  would  speak  to  her.  <<  Ah,  that  makes  a  difference,"  said  my 
mother;  "but  why  thb  whim?"  "It  is  not  a  whim  —  it  is,  on  th« 
contrary,  so  very  reasonable  an  idea,  that  I  should  never  have  be- 
lieved myself  capable  of  it.  Do  you  consent  i?'  My  mother  answered 
"  Yes:"  and  a  messenger  was  despatched  to  my  study,  where  I  was 
drawing  with  M.  Viglianis,  to  summon  me  to  my  mother,  an  order 
which  I  obeyed  immediately  with  the  greatest  tranquillity,  for  I  supposed 
General  Junot  to  be  long  since  gone. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  describe  my  sentotions  when^  on   opening  the 
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chamber  door,  I  perceived  Greneral  JuDot  seated  by  my  mother^s  bedside, 
holding  one  of  her  hands,  and  conversing  in  an  animated  manner  with  her. 
My  brother  was  standing,  leaning  against  the  bedpost,  and  all  three  were 
laughing ;  but  on  my  appearance  a  profound  silence  ensued.  The  Geof- 
era!  rose,  ofiered  me  his  place,  and  took  a  seat  beside  me,  then,  having: 
looked  towards  my  mother,  said  to  me  in  the  most  serious  tone  :  — 

<  ^^  Mademoiselle,  I  am  happy  enough  to  have  obtained  'the  consent 
of  your  mother  and  brother  to  my  solicitation  for  your  hand  ;  but  I  have 
to  assure  you  that  this  consent,  otherwise  so  valuable  to  me,  will  become 
trail,  unless,  at  this  moment,  you  can  declare  here  in  my  presence  that 
you  willingly  acquiesce  in  it.  The  step  I  am  at  this  moment  taking  is 
not  perhaps  altogether  consistent  with  established  forms  —  I  am  aware  it 
is  not ;  but  you  will  pardon  me,  if  you  reflect  that  I  am  a  soldier,  frank 
even  to  roughness,  and  desirous  of  ascertaining  that  in  the  most  import- 
ant act  of  my  life  I  am  not  deceiving  inyself.  Will  you  then  condescend 
to  tell  me  whether  you  will  become  my  wife  ;  and,  above  all,  whether  you 
can  do  $o  without  any  repugnance  ?" 

*  Since  I  had  been  seated  in  the  chair  in  which  General  Junot  had 
placed  me,  I  felt  as  if  in  one  of  those  extraordinary  dreams  in  which  a 
delusive  similitude  fatigues  and  perplexes  the  mind.  I  heard  distinctly, 
and  I  understood  what  was  said,  but  no  part  of  it  seemed  to  attach  itself 
to  my  situation  ;  and  yet  it  was  necessary  to  give  an  inunediate  answer 
in  one  word,  upon  which  the  fate  of  mv  whole  life  was  to  depend. 

'The  most  perfect  silence  reigqed  in  the  apartment.  Neither  my 
mother  nor  my  brother  could  with  propriety  interfere,  and  the  General 
eoukl  only  wait  my  answer.  However,  at  the  expiration  of  about  ten 
minutes,  seeing  that  my  eves  still  continued  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  that 
I  said  nothing,  Generd  Junot  thought  himself  obliged  to  construe  my 
silence  into  a  refusal ;  and  always  impetuous,  still  more  so  perhaps  in  his 
I  than  in  his  will,  he  insisted  upon  knowing  hb  fate  that  very 


*  *^  I  see,''  said  he,  with  an  accent  of  bitterness,  '^  that  Madame  was 
right  when  she  told  me  that  her  consent  was  nothing  in  this  afiau*.  Only, 
Mademoiselle,  I  entreat  you  to  give  me  an  answer,  be  it  yes  or  no.^^ 

^  My  brother,  who  saw  the  change  in  Junot's  manners,  inclined  to- 
wards me,  and  whispered  in  mj  ear,  '^  Take  courage,  love ;  speak  the 
truth,  he  will  not  be  offended,  even  if  you  refuse  him." 

<  <<  Come,  come,  my  child  !  you  must  answer  the  General,"  said  my 
mother..  '^  If  you  will  not  speak  to  him,  give  me  your  answer,  and  I  will 
repeat  it  to  him." 

*  I  was  sensible  that  my  situation  began  to  be  ridiculous^  and  that 
I  ought  to  speak.  But  aU  the  power  upoa  earth  could  not  have  niade 
me  articulate  a  word,  nor  raise  my  eyes  from  the  carpet.  From  my 
first  entrance  into  the  room  my  emotion  had  been  so  violent,  that  the 
palpitation  of  my  heart  threatened  to  burst  my  corset.  The  blood  now 
mounted  to  my  head  with  such  violence,  that  I  heard  nothing  but  a 
sharp  flinging  in  my  ears,  and  saw  nothing  but  a  moving  rainbow.  I 
felt  a  yident  pain,  and  raising  my  hand  to  my  forehead,  stood  up,  and 
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made  my  escape  so  suddenly,  that  my  brother  had  not  time  to  detain  me. 
He  ran  after  me,  but  could  no  where  find  me.  The  i&ct  was,  that,  as  if 
started  by  an  invisible  pow^r,  I  had  mounted  the  stairs  with  such  rapidity, 
that  in  two  seconds  I  had  reached  the  top  of  the  house,  and  on  recover- 
ing my  recollection,  found  myself  in  the  hay-loft.  I  came  down  again, 
and  going  to  take  refuge  in  my  brother's  apartments,  met  him  returning 
from  a  search  for  me.  He  scolded  me  for  being  so  unreasonable,  I 
wept,  and  reproached  him  bitterly  for  the  scene  which  had  just  taken 
place.  He  excused  himself,  embraced  me,  and  drew  me  into  a  conver- 
sation which  calmed  my  spirits  ;  but  he  could  by  no  means  persuade  me 
to  return  to  my  mother's  room.  I  was  resolute  not  to  appear  there  again 
till  General  Junot  was  gone.' 

This  reserve  is  charming  —  but  indeed  the  whole  scene  is  ready- 
made  for  M.  Scribe. 

'  My  brother,  on  his  return,  addressed  the  General,  whom  he  found 
still  much  agitated.  "  I  was,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  General,  for  a 
moment  of  your  opinion,  and  permitted  my  sister  to  be  brought  here. 
But  I  now  see  that  we  have  acted  in  this  matter  like  children,  and  she, 
young  as  she  is,  has  convinced  me  of  it.'^ 

*  "  Where  is  my  poor  Loulou  then  ?"  said  my  mother.  •*  I  told  you, 
my  dear  Junot,  that  such  a  step  was  absurd.  Where  is  she?"  ^'  In 
my  room,"  said  Albert,  '^  where  I  have  promised  her  that  she  shall  not 
be  molested."  ^'  And  my  answer  ?"  said  Junot,  with  a  gloomy  air. 
**  Your  answer  J  my  friend ,  is  as  favourable  as  you  can  desire.  My  «u- 
ter  will  be  proud  to  bear  your  name  —  I  repeat  her  own  words  ;  for  any 
other  sentiment  you  cannot  yet  ask  it  of  her  xoithout  disrespect.^* 

'  ^'  I  am  satisfied,"  exclaimed  Junot,  embracing  my  brother.  ^'  She 
will  be  proud  to  bear  my  name,  and  I  am  content." 

*The  conversation  now  became  more  calm.' 

This  truly  French  romance  now  moves  rapidly.  The  ac- 
quaintance began,  we  have  seen,  on  the  1st  of  September. 

^  The  preparations  for  my  marriage  w.ere  in  active  progress  during 
the  month  of  October.  Junot  looked  in  upon  us  every  morning,  and 
then  came  to  dinner,  having  his  coach  or  his  cabriolet  always  filled  with 
drawings,  songs,  and  a  heap  of  trifles  from  the  Magazine  of  Sikes,  or 
the  Petit  Dunkerque,  for  my  mother  and  me  ;  and  not  forgetting  the 
bouquet,  which  from  the  day  of  our  engagement  to  that  of  our  marriage 
he  never  once  failed  to  present  me  with.  It  was  Madame  Bernard,  the 
fomous  bouquetiere  to  the  Opera,  who  arranged  these  nose^ys  with  such 
admirable  art ;  she  has  had  successors^  it  is  true,  but  the  honour  of  first 
introducing  them  is  all  her  own.* 

We  pass  on  to  the  night  before  the  wedding :  — 
^  On  entering  the  saloon,  though  it  was  large,'  I  found  myself  much 
in  die  situation  of  Noah's  dove,  without  a  place  of  rest  for  my  foot. 
From  an  immense  basket,  or  rather  portmanteau,  of  roee-coloared 
gros-de-Naples,  embroidered  with  black  chenille,  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  sarcophagus,  and  bearing  my  cypher,  an  innumerable  quantity 
of  small  packets,  tied  with  pink  or  blue  fovours,  strewed  Uie  room ; 
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tkese  coDtamed  fuU-^nmmed  chemises  with  embroidered  sleeves;  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  petticoats,  morning-gowns,  dressing-gowns  of  India  mus- 
lin, night-dresses,  nightcaps,  morning  caps  of  all  colours  and  all  forms; 
the  whole  of  these  articles  were  embroidered,  and  trimmed  with  Mechlin 
lace,  or  English  point.  Another  portmanteau,  of  equal  size,  of  green 
silk  embroidered  in  orange  chenille,  contained  my  numerous  dresses,  all 
worthy,  in  fashion  and  taste,  to  vie  with  the  habiliments  already  describ- 
ed. This  was  an  hour  of  magic  for  a  girl  of  sixteen.  Time  passes 
away;  mature  years  have  already  arrived;  old  age  will  follow;  but  never 
can  the  remembran<^e  of  this  moment,  of  my  mother  as  she  then  appear- 
ed, be  effaced  from  my  mind.  How  eagerly  did  she  watch  my  eyes,  and 
when  the  peculiar  elegance  and  good  taste  of  any  article  of  her  own 
choice  elicited  my  admiring  exclamations,  how  did  her  fine  black  eyes 
sparkle,  and  her  smiling  rosy  lips  display  the  pearls  they  enclosed  !  fVko 
can  describe  a  mother^ s  joy  on  such  an  occasion^  or  the  effect  it  produces 
on  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  daughter T  —  Translation,  vol.  ii,  p.  156. 

The  great,  the  important  day  at  length  dawns- on  Mademoiselle 
FermoD. 

'  At  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning  my  toilette  was  commenced,  for  the 
half  dress  in  which  I  was  to  appear  before  the  mayor.  I  wore  an  Indian 
muslin  gown,  with  a  train,  high  body,  and  long  sleeves,  then  called  ama- 
dis;  the  body,  sleeves,  and  skirt,  embroidered  in  feathers  and  points,  the 
fiohion  of  the  day,  and  trimmed  with  magnificent  point  lace.  My  cap^ 
made  by  Madenioiselle  Despaux,  was  of  Brussels  point,  crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  orange  flowers,  from  which  descended  to  my  feet  a  veil  of  .fine 
English  point,  large  enough  to  envelop  my  person.  This  costume,  then 
adopted  by  all  young  brides,  differing  only  according  to  the  degree  of 
wjealth  of  the  wearer,  was,  in  my  opmion,  much  more  elegant  than  the 
present  bridal  fashion.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  prejudice  for  the  past 
which  makes  me  prefer  my  own  wedding-dress  —  that  profusion  of  rich 
lace,  so  fine,  and  so  delicate,  that  it  resembled  a  vapoury  net-work  shad- 
ing my  countenance,  and  playing  with  the  curls  of  my  hair — those  un- 
diuadng  folds  of  the  robe,  which  fell  round  my  person  with  the  inimitable 
grace  and  supple  ease  of  the  superb  tissues  of  India  —  that  long  veil, 
which  draperied  the  figure  without  concealing  it  —  to  the  robe  of  tulle  of 
our  modem  brides,  made  in  the  fashion  of  a  ball-dress,  the  Moulders  and 
bosom  uncovered,  and  the  petticoat  short  enough  to  permit  every  one  to 
judge  not  only  of  the  delicacy  of  the  little  foot,  but  of  the  shape  of  the 
ankle  and  leg.  Then  the  head,  also  dressed  as  for  a  ball,  and,  as  well 
as  the  shouklers  and  bosom,  scarcely  covered  by  a  veil  of  stiff*  and  massy 
tulle,  of  which  the  folds,  or  rather  the  pipes,  fall- without  ease  er  grace 
around  the  lengthened  waist  and  shortened  petticoat  of  the  young  bride. 
No,  this  is  not  elegance!  .... 

*At  eleven  o'clock  the  General  arrived,  and  at  one  by  the  ck)ck  of 
the  Legislative  Body,  I  entered  the  Hdtel  de  Montesquieu,  to  the  sound 
of  the  roost  harmonious  music.'. —  Ibid,  p.  172.* 
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The  day  after  this  wedding  General  Junot  expressed  his  wish 
to  give  a  dinner  to  some  of  his  military  companions.  Madame 
Permon,  however,  *  ever  anxious  to  lead  him  to  adopt  refined 
habits,'  objected  that  this  '  would  be  a  defiance  of  etiquette,  arid 
resemble  the  conduct  of  some  journeyman  carpenter  giving  his 
friends  a  treat  on  his  wedding  holiday.'  How  fearful  a  resem- 
blance for  the  cidevant  sergeant !  The  hero,  however,  yields  ;  it 
being  settled,  by  way  of  compromise,  that  Madame  Permon  shall 
give  the  dinner,  and  he  invite  the  company-  The  dinner  takes 
place  accordingly ;  and  we  are  introduced  to  various  most  inter- 
esting personages,  all  of  whom  are  described  in  our  chronicler's 
best  manner :  for  example  — 

^Lannes  was  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  five  feet  fiv^  or  six 
inches  high,  slender  and  elegant,  his  feet,  legs,  and  hands  being  re- 
markable for  their  symmetry.  His  face  was  not  handsome,  but  it  was 
expressive. ,  .  .  .  .  He  was,  besides,  amiable,  faithful  in  fiiendship,  and 
a  good  patriot;  possessing  a  heart  truly  French,  and  of  the  best  days  of 
the  glorious  Republic.  One  curious  trait  in  his  character  was,  the  ob- 
stinacy with  which  he  refused  to  part  with  bis  pigtail.  In  vain  the  First 
Consul  begged,  entreated  him  to  cut  it  off;  he  still  retained  a  short  and 
thick  cue,  well  powdered  and  pomatumed.' 

^Bessi^res,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  was  a  larger  man  than 
Lannes;  like  him,  he  was  from  the  South,  as  the  accent  of  both  suffi- 
t^iently  testified,  and  like  him  he  bad  a  mania  for  powder,  but  with  a 
striking  difierence  in  the  cut  of  his  hair;  a  small  lock  at  each  side  pro- 
jected like  little  dog's  ears,  and  his  long  and  thin  Prussian  cue  supplied 
the  place  of  the  Cadogan  of  Lannes.  He  had  good  teeth,  a  slight  cast 
in  the  eye,  but  not  to  a  disagreeable  extent;  and  a  rather  prepoeseasuig 
address.' 

^  Berthier  was  small  and  ill-shaped,  without  being  actually  deformed; 
his  head  was  too  large  for  his  body;  his  hair,  neither  light  nor  dark,  was 
rather  frizzed  than  curled;  his  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  and  chin,  each  in  its 

f  roper  place,  were,  however,  by  no  means  handsome  in  the  aggr^ate. 
lis  hands,  naturfilly  ugly,  had  become  fi-igbtful  through  his  habit  of  bit- 
ing his  muls,  to  ah  extent  that  made  his  fingers  almost  always  bloody; 
ai^  his  feet  were  no  better,  except  that  he  leit  the  nails  alone.  Add  to 
this,  that  he  stannnered  much  in  speaking,  and  that,  if  he  did  not  make 
grimaces,  the  agitations  of  his  features  were  so  rapid  as  to  occasion  some 
amusement  to  those  who  did  not  take  a  direct  interest  in  his  digniiy, 

*  M.  de  Lavalette  was  no  bad  representation  of  Bacchus ;  a  la^ 
mi^ht  have  been  proud  of  his  pretty  little  white  hand,  and  red, 
weu-tumed  nails ;  his  legs  and  feet,  also  small  and  well  formed, 
supported  a  protruding  person ;  his  two  little  eyes,  and  imroode- 
rately  little  nose,  pla<^  in  the  midst  of  a  very  fat  pair  of  cheeks, 
gave  to  his  countenance-  a  truly  comic^  expression,  in  aid  of  which 
came  the    extraordinary   arrangement    of  his  head ;    not    tiie    looks 
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only,  but  the  very  individual  hairs  might  be  counted,  and  they  received 
distinguishing  names  from  the  witstof  the  staff — as  the  invincible,  the 
redoubtable,  the  courageous;  and  one  in  particular,  which  defied 'all  dis- 
cipline of  comb  or  hand,  and  pertinaciously  stood  upright,  they  called  the 

indomptable He  married,  a  few  days  before  his  departure 

for  Egypt,  Mademoiselle  Emilie  de  Beauharnais,  a  young  lady  of  ex- 
treme beauty,  very  gentle,  and,  thanks  to  Madame  Bonaparte,  her  aunt, 
Terjr  well  educated.  Her  father,  the  Marquis  de  Beauharnais,  obtained 
a  divorce  from  his  wife,  that  the  one  migkt  marry  a  negroy  and  tiie  other  a 
Chrman  eanoness,^ 

General  Santerre  was  not  at  this  meeting ;  but  the  reader  will 
find  a  graphic  description  of  him  at  vol.  iv,  p.  228. 

The  evening  after  this  dinner  party,  the  Citoyenne  Juuot  is 
carried  to  the  Tuilleries,  to  be  presented  to  the  First  Consul  and 
Josephine,  by  both  of  whom  she  is  very  graciously  received. 

^  M.  de  Beauharnais  gave  me  his  arm,  and  we  entered  the  large  sa- 
looQ  together.  This  fine  apartment  was  then  furnished  with  yellow,  and 
W8S  so  obscure,  that  at  first  entering  I  saw  no  one  in  it;  for  it  was  light- 
ed only  by  two  chandeliers  placed  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  surrounded 
with  gauze  to  soflen  the  glare.  I  was  much  agitated  on  entering;  but 
an  observation  from  Eugene  de  Beauharnais,  contributed  wondermlly  to 
reiCore  my  composure.  ^' You  have  nothing  to  fear,^'  said  he;  '^my 
mother  and  sister  are  so  kind."  Madame  Bonaparte  was  in  the  same 
place  which  she  occupied  afterwards  as  sovereign  of  the  world;  simply 
seated  before  a  tapestry  frame,  prosecuting  a  wo^k,  three-fourths  of 
which  was  performed  by  Mademoiselle  Dubuquoy,  whose  ingenious  hmt 
that  Marie-Anteinette  was  fpnd  of  such  employments,  had  inspired 
Josephine^s  inclination  jR)r  them.  The  First  Consul  was  standing 
before  the  chimney  with  his  hands  behind  him,  fidgeting  as  he  had 
idready  the  habit  of  doing;  *  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  and  as  soon 
•8  I  recovered  my  self  possession  1  found  that  he.  was  closely  examin- 
ing me.' 

We  have  next  some  twenty  pages  of  little  negotiations  about 
the  ball  which  Madame  Permon  gives  in  honour  of  her  daughter's 
wedding,  and  to  which  she  is  desirous  of  inviting,  notwithstanding 
all  that  happened,  her  old  admirer,  the  First  Consul.  Bonaparte 
is  tricked  by  the  pretty  bride  into  a  hasty  consent,  and  Madame 
Permon  is  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  all  the  Consular  family 
ID  her  salon. 

*  My  mother  had  already  refused  the  requests  of  above  forty  men  and 
twelve  women  for  tickets.  She  was  delighted  when  such  requests  were 
made  to  her.  The  arrangements  for  ornamenting  the  house  were  per- 
fect; and  when  at  length  all  the  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  assumed  the 

*  Mftdame  de  Stafe'l  somewhere  describes  Bonaparte  as  '  se  tatonnant  comme  dee 
Princss  de  la  Maison  de  Bourbon.' 
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places  her  taste  appointed  them,  and  bnumerable  lights  shone  among 
them  from  lamps  of  every  colour,  the  staircase  and  hall  resembled  an  en- 
chanted palace. 

<  Madame  Bonaparte  arrived  about  nine  o'clock,  accompanied  by  her 
■on  and  daughter,  and  led  by  Colonel  Rapp.  My  mother  met  her  in  the 
middle  of  the  dining-room,  the  other  ladies  she  received  at  the  door  of 
the  saloon.  She  conducted  Madame  Bonaparte  to  the  arm-chair  on  the 
right  of  the  fire-place,  and  begged  her,  v/ith  the  hospitable  grace  of  the 
South,  to  make  herself  perfectly  at  home.  She  must  have  appeared  to 
her  a  very  charming  woman.  She  wore  on  this  evening  a  dress,  made 
by  Madame  Germon,  of  white  crape,  trimmed  with  bunches  of  double 
jonquils.  Her  head-dress  had  a  degree  of  eccentricity  in  its  composi- 
tion which  became  her  admirably.  As  she  could  not,  or  rather  did  not 
choose  to  appear,  on  the  occasion  of  my  marriage,  with  her  hair  wholly 
uncovered,  she  had  a  toque  of  white  crape,  made  by  Leroi,  who  then 
lived  in  the  Rue  Despetits-Champs,  and  had  already  acquired  some  re- 
putation, through  the  folds  of  which  her  fine  black  hair  appeared,  resem- 
bling velvet,  intermingled  with  branches  of  jonquil,  like  those  which  trim- 
med her  gown.  The  flowers  were  furnished  by  Madame  Roux.  I  was 
proud  of  my  mother.' 

*  At  a  few  minutes  before  eleven,  the  trampling  of  the  First  Con^ 
sul's  horse-guards  was  heard.  Very  soon  afterward  the  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  almost  immediately  he  appeared  at  the  entrance 
of  the  dining-room,  with  Albert  and  Junot,  who  had  received  him  in 
the  hall.  My  mother  advanced  towards  him,  and  saluted  him  with  her 
most  courteous  obeisance.  To  which  he  replied,  with  a  smile,  ^<  £h! 
Madame  Permon,  is  it  thus  you  receive  an  old  friend  ?^'  and  held 
out  his  hand.  My  mother  gave  him  her's,  and  they  entered  the  ball- 
room together.  The  heat  was  excessive.  The  First  Consul  remarited 
it,  but  without  taking  off  his  grey  surtout;  and  was  on  the  point  of 
making  the  tour  of  the  room,  but  his  eagle  eye  had  already  observed 
that  of  the  many  ladies  present,  some  had  not  risen  at  his  entrance  ; 
—  he  was  offended,  and  passed  immediately  into  the  bed-room,  still 
retaining  my  mother's  arm,  and  appearing  to  look  at  her  with  admi- 
ration. 

'  Dancing  had  been  discontinued  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  and  Bona- 
parte soon  perceived  it,  by  the  stillness  of  the  saloon,  from  whence  issued 
only  the  murmuring  sounds  produced  by  the  observations  made  upon  him 
in  an  under  tone. 

*  "  Pray,  Madame  Permon,"  said  he,  "  let  the  dancing  be  resumed  ; 
young  people  must  be  amused,  and  dancing  is  their  favorite  pastime.  I 
am  told,  by  the  by,  that  your  daughter's  dancing  equals  Mademoiselle 
Chameroi's.  *  I  must  see  it.  And  if  you  will,  you  and  I  will  dance 
the  monaco,  the  only  one  I  know." 

*  "  I  have  not  danced  these  thirty  years,"  replied  my  mother. 

*  Mademoiselle  Chameroi  was  the  finest  daneeratthe  Opera.  At  thia  period 
Eogene  Beanhamaii  wai  attached  to  her. 
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*"Oh!  you  are  jesting.  You  look  to-night  like  your  daughter's 
sister." 

*  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  of  the  party.  The  First  Consul,  after  having 
spoken  to  us  all  in  the  roost  agreeable  manner,  entered  into  a  conversa- 
tion with  him  in  my  mother's  bed-room,  which  lasted  without  interruption 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Towards  midnight  he  returned  to  tho 
saloon,  and  appeared  determined  to  make  himself  perfectly  agreeable, 
and  to  every  one.' 

*  When  he  left  my  mother's  on  the  ball-night,  he  promised  to  come 
again  to  see  her;  but  she  had  preserved  so  much  distance  of  manner  in 
their  conversation,  as  was  likely  to  prevent  all  renewal  of  intimacy.  I 
believe,  however,  that  the  definitive  rupture  must  be  attributed  to  a  cause, 
natural  perhaps,  but  which  was  indelicately  made  use  of.'  —  Ibid,  p.  223. 

From  the  time  of  her  marriage,  it  is  easy,  however  indelicate, 
to  see  that  Madame  Junot  occupied  more  of  the  First  Consuls 
attention  than  Madame  Permon ;  and  in  the  fourth  of  these 
volumes  there  occur  various  teies-d-tetes  between  the  authoress 
and  him  of  *the  delicious  little  hands,'  which  will  no  doubt 
be  considered  by  many  readers  as  the  most  interesting  pas- 
sages of  the  work.  We  can  afford  room  for  but  one  speci- 
men of  this  part  of  Madame  Junot's  history.  Her  husband, 
being  commandant  of  Paris,  cannot  sleep  out  of  the  capital ; 
Josephine  has  gone  to  the  waters  of  Plombieres  ;  and  Madame 
Junot  is  invited  to  spend  a  week  or  two  with  Hortense  at  Mal- 
maison.  Madame  Junot  had  hardly  been  a  year  married,  and 
was  very  sorry  to  be  apart  from  the  commandant  of  Paris ;  but 
she  could  not  refuse  the  invitation  of  the  First  Consul  and  Madame 
Lotiis  Bonaparte.  The  time  passed  gaily  :  *  On  jouait  la  come- 
die — on  allait  beaucoup  a  la  chasse — Te  soir,  on  riait,  on  causait.' 
The  days  and  the  evenings  are  thus  accounted  for :  now  as  to 
the  mornings :  — 

^  Je  dormais  profondciment.  Tout  a  coup  je  suis  r^veillee  par  ud 
coup  tr^s-violent  frappe  pres  de  mois,  et  tout  aussitot  j'apergois  le  premier 
consul  pres  de  mon  lit!  Je  cms  rever  et  me  frottai  les  yeux.  II  se  mit 
a  rire.  '*  C'est  bien  moi,"  dit-il;  "pourquoi  cet  air  <^tonne?"  Une 
minute  avait  sufli  pour  m'eveiller  enti^rement.  Pour  reponse  j'etendis 
en  souriant  la  main  vers  la  fen^tre  que  la  grande  chaleur  m'avait  fbrcle 
de  laisser  ouverte.  Le  ciel  ^tait  encore  de  ce  bleu  vif  qui  suit  la  premiere 
heure  de  I'aube.  On  voyait  au  vert  sombre  des  arbres  que  le  soleil  etait 
a  peine  leve.  Je  pris  ma  montre:  il  n'etait  pas  cinq  heures.  "  Vrai- 
ment!  dit-il  quand  je  la  lui  montrai;  il  n'est  que  cette  heure-la  ?  Eh 
bien!  tant  mieux,  nous  allons  causer."  £t  prenant  un  fauteuil,  il  le 
pla9a  au  pied  de  mon  lit,  s'y  assit,  croisa  ses  jambes,  et  s'etablit  la  comme 
il  le  faisait  cinq  ans  avant  dans  la  bergere  de  ma  mere  a  I'hotel  de  la 
Tranquillity.  II  tenait  a  la  main  un  enorme  paquet  de  lettres  sur  les- 
quelles  on  vojrait  en  gros  caract^res:  Jlu  premier  consul y  h  luirtnitae; 
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d  lift  $€vl  en  pemorme :  enfin  toutes  les  formules  de  secret  et  ie  s^ret^  poor 
Be  sollicileur  ^taient  employe  es  et  avec  succi  s,  car  le  premier  consul 
r^servak  pour  lui  stul  les  lettres  qui  portaient  ees  moU  sur  la  sincrip- 
tioo.  «••... 

'  II  se  leva  pour  aller  prendre  uoe  plume  sur  aue  (able;  0  fit  une  sorte 
de  signe,  convenu  probablemeot  eotre  Bourrienne  et  lui,  sur  une  lettre, 
et  ravint  s^asseoir  comme  s'il  eut  ete  dans  son  cabinet.  Je  crois,  Diea 
me  pardonne,  qu'il  pensait  y  §tre  eo  effet. 

'  ^*  Ah  9a!  voici  une  attrappe,"  dit-il  on  dtant  une,  deux,  trois,  quatre 
enveloppes;  sur  chacune  €taient  toujours  les  roots  sacraroentek:  Pour  ltd 
•eu/,  ei  en  mains  propres.  Enfin,  iropatientf^,  il  dit  fi>rt  drolement,  et 
comme  si  la  lettre  pouvait  Pentendre:  ^*  Mais  c'est  moi!  —  £t  quant  il 
mes  mains,"  et  il  retournait  sa  jolie  petite  main  mottelee — ^'j'esp^re 
qu'elles  sont  propres  ?"  — 

'  II  etait  enfin  arrive  a  la  demi^re  enveloppe.  Toutes  celles  qo'il 
avait  enlev^es  sentaient  Pessence  de  rose  a  n'y  pas  r^sister.  J'avais 
attrap6  une  de  ces  enveloppes,  et  je  regardais  P^criture,  qui  etait  asses 
jolie,  lorsque  le  premier  consul  se  mit  a  rire.  C'^tait  toujours  aasez 
extraordinaire  chez  lui;  aussi,  nous  qui  le  connaissioi^s,  avions-nous  la 
mesure  assez  juste  de  son  hilarite,  pour  attendre  une  explication  d'uD 
acces  aussi  jojeux. 

^  '^  C'est  une  declaration,"  dit-il,  apr^s  avoir  jet^  encore  un  on  deux 
petits  Eclats;  ^'  non  pas  de  guerre,  mais  d'amour.  C'est  une  belle  dame, 
qui  m'aime,  dit-elle,  depuis  le  jour  od  elle  roe  vit  presenter  le  traits  de 
paix  de  Caropo-Formio  au  Directoire.  £t  si  je  veux  la  voir,  je  n'ai  qu'^ 
donner  des  ordres  au  factionnaire  de  la  grille  du  cot^  de  Bougival,  pour 
qu'il  laisse  passer  une  femme  v^tue  de  blanc,  qui  dira:  JSapoUon!  Et 
cela  .  .  ."     (II  regarda  la  date:)  '<Ma  foi!  d^s  ce  soir." 

<"  —  MonDieu!  mVcriai-je^  vous  n'irez  pas  fiure  une  pareille  im- 
prudence?" 

^  II  ne  me  r^pondit  pas,  roais  me  regarda  fixement: 

^  ^*  —  Qu'est-ce  que  cela  vous  fait,  que  j'aille  a  la  grille  de  Bougival  ^ 
Que  peut-il  m'arriver  ? 

^  ^^  —  Ce  que  cela  me  &it?  ce  qu'il  pent  vous  arriver  ?  Mais,  ginferal, 
voila  d'^tranges  questions.  Comment  ne  voyez  vous  pas  que  cette  femme 
<est  une  miserable  ga^nce  peut-^tre  par  vos  ennemis?  .  .  mab  le  piege  eat 
iui-mSme  trop  grossier.  N'importe!  il  pent  y  avoir  p^ril:  et  vous  me 
demandez  aprt  s  cela  ce  que  pent  me  faire  votre  impradence  ?" 

^Napoleon  me  regarda  encore,  puis  se  mit  a  rire:  ^^  Je  disaia  cela 
fXHir  plaisanter,  me  dit-il;  croyez-vous  done  que  je  sois  assez  simple, 
assez  bSte  pour  mordre  a  un  pareil  appat?  Imaginez-vous  que  toua 
les  jours  je  recois  des  lettres  de  ce  genre-la,  avec  des  rendez-voua 
indiques  tantot  ici,  tantot  aux  Tuileries,  tantdt  au  Luxembourg;  mais  la 
seule  reponse  que  je  fasse  a  ces  belles  missives,  et  la  seule  qu'elles 
meritent,  c'est  ceUe-ci."  Et,  allant  de  nouveau  vers  la  table,  il  6crivit 
quelques  mots.     C'^tait  un  renvoi  au  ministre  de  la  police. 

^  '^  Diable!  voila  six  heures,  dit-il  en  entendant  sonner  une  pendule* 
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Adieu,  madame  Juaot."  Et^  s'approchant  de  mon  lit,  il  raraassa  toua 
868  papiers,  me  pinfa  le  pied  k  travers  ines  couverluresy  et,  me  souriant 
avec  cette  gr&ce  qui  eclairait  sa  figure,  il  s'en  alia  en  chantant  d'une 
▼oiz  fausse  et  criarde,  malgr£'  le  bel  accent  sonorc  qu'elle  avait  en  par* 
lant : 

*  Nob,  aoo,  zHl  est  impossible 
I  D'avoir  un  plus  aimable  enfant. 

Ua  plus  aimable  ?    Ah  !  si  vraiment,  etc. 

'  C^tatt  8on  atr  favori.  .  ,  line  chantait  au  resit  cet  air  que  lor$qu\l 
Uak  dejbrt  honne  humeur. 

*  Je  me  levai  sans  penser  autrement  ft  cette  visite  du  premier  consul. 
Je  Be  pesBai  pas  davantage,  ainsi  que  lui,  a  cette  fbule  d'enveloppes  lais- 
8^  par  terre  dans  ma  chambre,  et  mafemme  de  chamhre  h*y  songea 
pas  plus  que  nous  deux.  La  journte  se  passa  comme  toules  lea  iiutres.' 
— vd.  iv,  pp.  375  —  380. 

This  sceae  is  several  times  repeated,  before  Madame,  beginning 
to  think  such  interviews  might  be  uncharitably  interpreted  in  the 
house,  desires  her  maid  to  lock  the  door ;  but  the  First  Consul 
carries  a  pastepartout,  and  that  precaution  avails  nothing. 

'  Je  dormais  done  profonderoent  lorsque  ma  porte  s'ouvrit  avec  assez 
de  Ibrce,  et  je  vis  le  premier  consul.  ^*  Craignez-vous  done  que  IVn 
V0II8  lueassine  I''  me  dit-il  avec  une  aigreur  assez  forte  pour  m'oter  toute 
cndnte.  *'  Vouz  voyez,"  dit-il,  "  que  votre  precaution  centre  un  vieil  ami 
ne  Ta  pas  emplch6  d'arriver  jusqu'i  vous.  Adieu  !"  £t  il  s^en  aUa  — 
mais  cette  fois  sans  chanter. '  —  vol.  iv,  p.  39 1 . 

It  is  extremely  monifying  that  the  fourth  volume  of  these 
Memoirs  breaks  off  before  the  First  Consul  appears  to  have  laid 
aside  bis  passepartout;  but  we  shall  no 'doubt  bear  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  uses  to  which  he  applied  it,  especially  after  the  master 
of  Malmaison  had  been  crowned  at  Notre  Dame.  The  French 
reader,  we  are  told,  looks  with  particular  curiosity  to  the  period 
of  General  Junot's  command  in  Portugal,  at  which  time  his  in- 
teresting lady  must  have  been  left  in  Paris  in  a  forlorn  condition. 

As  to  the  present  volumes,  it  is  not,  we  must  repeat,  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  nor  even  on  the 
fooleries  of  his  family,  and  the  little  intrigues  of  his  vi7/a,  but  on 
the  hbtory  of  murders  and  minuets,  during  the  earlier  revolution- 
ary epoch,  that  we  chiefly  recommend  them' to  attention.  Respect- 
ing the  minor  branches  of  *  the  fourth  dynasty,'  the  Duchess's  de- 
tails, indeed,  are  copious  ;  but  we  must  think  she  has  vastly  over- 
rated the  imptrtance  of  these  personages.  It  is  obvious  that  none 
of  them  could  ever  have  been  heard  of  beyond  their  original^  hum- 
ble, and  obscure  circle,  but  for  Napoleon's  military  greatness  ;  and 
what  can  be  more  disappointing  than  the  impression  left  on  every 
mind,  as  respects  theniy  by  the  whole  history  of  the  family's  rise 
and  downfall !    Somehow  they  have  all  of  them  so  contrived 
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it,  that  the  reader  of  tfaeir  imperial  brother's  life,  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  dazzling  episode  in  the  modern  annals  of  mankind, 
attaclies  no  more  importance  to  them  than  to  his  boots  and  shoes  — 
not  half  so  much  certainly  as  to  his  little  cocked  hat  and  grey  sur- 
tout.  The  chattering  pretender,  Lucien,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
brothers  whom  any  one  ever  suspected  of  more  than  mediocrity 
of  talents ;  and  the  overweening  self-conceit,  which  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  playing  king  for  a  time  like  the  rest^  that 
extravagant  excess  of  vanity  which,  and  not  virtue  of  any  sort, 
induced  him  to  rebel  in  limine  against  the  absolute  predominance 
of  Napoleon,  is  the  only  part  of  his  character  which  will  survive, 
to  amuse  posterity.  The  heavy  imbecility  of  Joseph,  and  the 
pompous  nullity  of  Louis,  will  be  remembered  only  for  the  con- 
trast they  present  to  the  restless  audacity  of  their  master's  genius 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pert  blackguardism  of  their  fellow- 
slave  Jerome  on  the  other.  The  sisters  seem,  no  doubt,  to  have 
been. nearer  of  kin  to  Napoleon,  in  most  respects,  than  any  of 
these.  They  were  all  clever,  extravagantly  ambitious,  and,  with 
at  most  one  exception,  entirely  unprincipled.  Setting,  however, 
the  deepbrowed  usurper  himself  aside,  we  venture  to  say,  that 
it  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  to  pick  out  a  family  of  the 
same  class  for  such  a  series  of  adventures,  whose  members  should 
havCj  on  dropping  the  curtain,  been  dismissed  with  so  little 
feeling  of  any  sort  among  the  spectators.  The  only  admiration 
any  of  them  ever  commanded  in  the  hour  of  greatness,  was  what 
fell  to  the  ladies  in  their  natural  capacity  of  coquettes.  Nobody 
thought  of  pitying  their  fall  more  than  a  parcel  of  theatrical 
kings  and  queens  stripping  off  their  tinsel  crowns  and*  plush 
robes  to  sup  at  a  guingette  and  sleep  in  a  garret ;  and  if  none  of 
.them  earned  the  sheer  bitterness  of  contempt,  Joseph  and  Louis 
may  thank  their  stupidity  —  Lucien  anything  but  his  poetry  —  and 
His  Westphalian  Majesty  that  mixture  of  intellectual  feebleness 
with  looseness  of  morals  and  absurdity  of  manners,  which  makes 
society  hesitate  between  scorn,  laughter,  and  compassion. 


Art.  IL — Der  Germanische  Ursprung  der  Lateineschen  Sprache 
und  des  Romischen  Volkesy  nachgewiesen  von  Ernst  Jakel, 
Professor  am  Friedrichswerd'schen  Gymnasiuill  in  Berlin. 
Breslaw.     183L     8vo.  pp.  287. 

JL  o  enter  into  a  full  and  systematic  examination  of  the  subject, 
one  detached  portion  of  which  has  been  concisely  treated  in 
this  volume,  is  obviously  far  beyond  the  scope  and  purpose  of  a 
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periodical  work ;  but  were  this  otherwise,  we  should  be  reluctant 
to  make  the  attempt.  There  is  indeed  no  class  of  books  in  which 
we  find  more  of  interest  and  excitement,  than  in  that  to  which 
Professor  Jakel  has  made  an  important  addition  ;  but  to  under** 
stand  thoroughly,  to  say  nothing  of  lucidly  abridging,  and  expound* 
ing  popularly,  any  one  of  them,  would  require  the  undivided 
labour  of  years  in  the  first  place,  and  the  unbroken  leisure 
of  a  cloister  in  the  second.  Such  scantlings  of  information  as  to 
the  archaic  dialects  of  Europe  and  Asia,  as  may  be  picked 
up  in  tumbling  over  the  leaves  of  vocabularies  and  lexicons, 
will  no  longer  entitle  any  man  to  announce  an  opinion  on 
ques^idbs  which  have  occupied  the  lifelong  toil  of  such  minds 
as  those  of  Adelung,  Grimm,  and  Schmithenner.  But,  not 
only   does    the   consciousness  of  the   want  of  such  information 

[iress  on  us,  as  might  be  supplied  by  patTent  study  of  existing 
iterary  monuments  :  we  confess  we  shrink  under  a  feeling  of 
another  kind  —  our  dread  of  that  fascinating  but  bewildering  and 
exhausting  species  of  mental  exertion,  which,  were  all  the  infor- 
mation we  allude  to  in  our  hands,  would  be  required  in  order  to 
turn  it  to  much  account.  We  remember  the  case  of  the  poor 
schoolmaster  in  the  Diable  Boiteux,  who  had  gone  mad  on  the 
paulo-post-futurum ;  nor  is  our  alarm  diminished  when  we  cast 
oOr  eyes  on  the  posthumous  and  unfinished  work  of  the  late  amiable 
and  mgenious  t>r.  Alexander  Murray,  according  to  which  the 
whole  of  the  languages  spoken  between  the  Himalaya  mountains 
and  Ben  Nevis,  may  be  traced  to  nine  euphonic  primitive  verbs — 
namely  ag^  bogy  dwag,  gwagj  lagy  mag,  nag,  rag,  and  swag-^ 

* and  that's  as  high 

As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly.' 

To  be  serious  — the  philological  researches  of  the  last  and  the 
present  age,  more  especially  those  of  the  Germans,  have  already 
so  entirely  revolutionized  what  before  constituted  this  department 
of  scholarship,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarged  its  boundaries  so 
enormously,  that  much  time  must  elapse  before  the  mass  of  even  ■ 
what  may  be  called  accomplished  readers  can  be  expected  to 
come,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preparation,  to  the  analysis  of  such  a 
work  as  that  now  on  our  table.  It  is  as  if  a  new  sense  had  been 
conferred  on  us  ;  we  are  still  puzzled  and  dazzled.  In  this  coun* 
try,  in  particular,  very  few  minds  have  grappled  eflfectually  with 
these  bnlliant  novelties  — to  the  general  run  even  of  the  students  in 
our  universities  they  remain  the  objects  of  at  best  a  distrustful 
wonder. 

We  shall,  after  this  apology,  limit  ourselves  to  a  slight,  we 
would  fain  hope  to  make  it  a  generally  intelligible,  specimen  of 
Mr  Jakel's  ^  ilssay  on  the  Germanic  Early  spring  of  the  Latin 

VOL.  Lxvi.  NO.  92.  — Q.R.  48 
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speech  and  the  Roman /o^.'  As  our  own  tongue  and  natifm  have 
undoubtedly  their  main  sources  in  the  quarters  to  which  he  would 
trace  the  blood  and  language  of  the  masters  of  the  ancient  world, 
the  subject  of  inquiry  ought,  in  the  Professor's  opinion,  to  be 
little  if  at  all  less  interesting  here  than  among  our  contempor 
raries  of  Berlin  and  Breslaw.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
give,  in  limine,  b,  rough  outline  of  the  theory  now  all  but  uni- 
-versally  accepted  by  the  learned,  as  to  the  population  of  the 
European  continent. 

The  nations  of  Christendom,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
inconsiderable  and  isolated  tribes,  appear  to  be  descended  froai 
tfve  races,  all  of  which,  though  originally  from  the  same  stocky 
had  ceased  to  know  or  acknowledge  their-  affinity  at  a  period  be- 
yond the  reach  of  history,  viz. 

1.  The  Celts,  whom  we  find  at  the  dawn  of  history  in  posses- 
sion of  the  western  extremity  of  Europe.  Their  name  is  taken 
from  the  forests  in  which  they  dwelt ;  CailU  signifying,  in  all  thq 
Celtic  dialects,  wood.*  The  most  ancient  and  simplest  dialect 
of  Celtic  is  that  spoken  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scot- 
land—  the  population  of  which  is  maiw/v  of  Irish  descent,  and 
whose  language  is  by  themselves  called  Erse.  The  tribes  using 
this  primeval  dialect  had  yielded,  at  a  very  remote  period,  in 
Gaul,  in  Spain,  and  even  Great  Britain,  to  a  more  powerful 
and  civilized  race  of  Celts,  namely  the  Cymri :  and  in  proof  of 
this,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Celtic  names  of  rivers,  moun- 
tains, chiefs,  &c,  mentioned  in  the  Roman  accounts  of  these 
countries  during  their  early  intercourse  with  them,  whether  peace- 
ful or  hostile,  are  in  general  referable  to  the  Cymraic,  or  more 
artificial,  species  of  the  Celtic  genus.  These  Cymri,  after  ex- 
pelling the  elder  Celts  from  Great  Britain,  or  at  least  subduine 
and  mingling  with  them  so  as  to  supplant  their  language,  yielded 
10  their  turn  to  the  arms  of  races  more  advanced  than  themselves  : 
their  descendants  are  the  modern  Welsh,  and  the  British  colony 
in  Annorica,  The  Cymraig  is  the  connecting  link  between  the 
ruder  Celtic  of  Ireland  and  the  languages  of  the  Gothic  or 
Teutonic  race, 

2.  These  Teutons,  in  the  gradual  advance  from  the  East,  the 
Mother  of  Nations,  had  occupied  Germany,  which  still  bears  their 
name,  (Deutchland,^  and  were  threatening  the  Celtic  tribes  beyond 
the  Rhine,  long  before  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Italy.  When 
Cassar  began  his  Gaulish  campaigns,  they  were,  under  the  name 

*  From  CailU  come  also  ofcoureCyGfiHia,  Caledonia,  and  Walei  ;  and  JUMim 
probably  right  in  connectioff  with  the  same  root  the  German  wald  (wood)  *  w^^^noo  ''W 
mM.  and  toood  itself.  The  north  of  Italy,  the  Oallia  CUalpina  of  the  Romass.  m 
•tttl  called  bj  Che  Germans  !re2«rA/afuf. 
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of  Belgae,  in*  possession  of  one-third  of  Gaul,  and  of  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Great  Britain.  Their  subsequent  history  is  well  ascer- 
tKined ;  their  language  is  still  spoken,  in  various  dialects,  by  much 
the  greater  part  of  ine  European  population,  and  can  be  distinct- 
ly connected,  in  essential  points,  with  the  Persic  and  the  Sanskrit. 

3.  The  Slavonic  race,  the  parent  of  the  Poles,  Bohemians, 
and  Russians.  The  dialects  of  this  great  family  have  as  yet  been 
Ihtle  studied ;  but  they  are  undoubtedly  separated  from  the  Goth- 
ic genus,  still  more  widely  than  is  the  ('eltic. 

4.  The  Laplanders  and  Finns,  the  descendants  of  a  once  great 
people,  the  primeval  occupants  of  all  Scandinavia,  who  were 
driven  into  the  recesses  which  they  now  hold,  by  the  progress  of 
Gothic  tribes,  exactly  as  the  Celts  of  Gaul  and  Britain  were  by 
others  of  the  same  family.  Their  dialects  are  the  rudesj  and 
poorest  in  Europe,  but  Murray  and  Jakel  agree  in  recognising 
even  in  them  sufficient  indications  of  a  remote  connexion  with 
those  of  the  Teutonic  family. 

5.  The  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  the  latter  of  whom  it  was 
formerly  the  fashion  to  consider  as  descended  from  the  former. 
This  theory,  however,  is  no  longer  maintained  :  although  few 
doubt  that  Pelasgic  colonists,  established  in  very  remote  times  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Italy,  may  have  mingled  their  blood  with 
the  tribes  that  formed  the  main  root  of  the  Latin  nation,  and  of 
course  had  a  share  in  the  construction  of  their  language,  while  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  the  intercourse  between  the  Latins  and 
the  comparatively  polished  inhabitants  of  Magna  Grecia,  had 
powerful  influence  on  every  stage  of  its  refinement. 

^  The  Latin  (says  Murray)  is  not  a  dialect  of  the  Greek  :  it  posses- 
8es  many  properties  of  an  original  and  distinct  character  :  it  approaches, 
in  a  variety  of  peculiar  and  remarkable  features,  to  what  may  be  consid« 
ered  as  the  natural  aspect  of  the  Greek,  while  unmonlded  by  time  into 
that  form  which  is  common  to  the  Ionic,  Doric,  and  £olic  dialects.  If 
the  Latins  had  been,  like  the  Phocean  and  many  other  slates,  a  colony 
fitcm  Greece,  the  resemblance'  of  language  must  have  been  incomparably 
greater.  It  may  be  safely  admitted  that  the  Romans  were  related  to  the 
Greeks,  and  that  their  language,  on  that  account,  is  an  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  Hellenic  dialects  ;  but  if  (he  Latin  be  viewed  as  a  de^ 
Bcendant  of  the  Greek,  which  has  degenerated  from  a  pure  original,  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  that  opinion  will  be  ill-founded,  and  the  philologi- 
CaJ  reasonings  erected  on  them  fallacious.' 

We  quote  Murray ;  but  he  is  only  abridging  the  language  of 
Adelung.  The  Greek  and  Latin  have  for  some  time  been  con- 
sidered by  all  competent  scholars  as  two  separate  dialects,  foroaedi 
each  in  its  own  peninsulai  by  a  conquering  race,  of  Gothic  origin. 
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planting  itself,  each  among  a  conquered  primeval  population,  ancl 
each  adopting,  of  necessity,  part  of  the  language  originally  spoken 
by  that  population  into  the  substance  of  its  own.  It  is  thus  that 
the  Celtic  element,  largely  visible  both  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latia, 
is  accounted  for ;  and  one  of  the  most  curious  branches  of  the 
whole  of  this  inquiry  is  that  which  tends  to  confirm  the  radically 
separate  formation  of  the  two  languages  of  classical  antiquity,  by- 
showing  that,  though  each  has  much  of  Celtic,  the  Celtic  element 
of  the  one  is  not  the  Celtic  element  of  the  other.  They  have 
both  borrowed,  we  are  told,  from  the  same  vocabulary,  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  have  not  taken  the  same  words.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  this  very  curious  point  should  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  and  minute  investigation ;  and  we  confess  we 
should  be  mortified  to  see  such  a  problem  worked  out  by  any 
other  than  a  countryman  of  our  own.  It  is' to  the  scholarship  of 
Wales,  surely,  or  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  that  the  world  ought  na- 
turally to  look  for  the  ultimate  elucidation  of  the  Celtic  part  of 
this  discussion  ;  and  we  believe  no  one  who  has  read  Mr  Wil- 
liams's Life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Essays  on  the  Geogra- 
phy of  Central  Asia,  will  dispute  that  we  have  amongst  us  at  least 
one  *true  Briton,'  fully  competent  to  such  a  task. 

We  must,  with  these  few  hints,  leave  for  the  present  both  the 
Greek  and  the  Celtic  parts  of  the  controversy,  and  devote  the 
little  space  we  have  to  the  proper  subject  of  Mr  Jiikel's  Essay, 
—  which  is  to  show  that  the  words  expressive  of  the  first  and 
simplest  ideas  are  common,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Latin  and 
the  German  ;  —  that  the  mass  of  vocables,  found  both  in  the  Latin 
and  in  the  German  languages,  appear  in  simpler  and  more  archaic 
shapes  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former ;  —  that  many  of  them  are 
found  insulated  and  detached  in  t^e  Latin,  insomuch  that  the 
classical  etymologists  could  never  explain  them  satisfactorily,  while 
in  the  German  the  corresponding  vocable  is  part  of  a  whole  family 
of  words,  the  root  obvious,  and  the  ramifications  disposed  in  a 
natural  order ;  and  hence  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Latin 
tongue  is  mainly  and  essentially  the  dialect  of  a  Teutonic  race 
that  mig;rated  from  Germany  into  Italy  by  the  way  of  the  Tyrol, 
at  a  period  vastly  more  remote  than  Roman  history  reaches  to. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  care  whether  Mr  Jakel  shall  be  thought 
to  have  established  the  precise  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives ;  it 
signifies  little,  in  our  opinion,  whether  we  should  suppose  Italy 
to  have  been  mainly  peopled  from  her  coasts,  or  from  the  passes  of 
the  Alps.  The  details  on  which  the  professor  builds  his  theory  are 
far  more  important  than  the  fate  of  that  theory  ;  they  cannot  be 
perused  without  throwing  light  on   many  hitherto  obscure  and 
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unexplored  features,  both  of  the  Latin  language  and  of  our  own 
•mother  tongue  :  and  if  our  notice  of  the  book  should  be  the  first 
•thing  to  turn  one  young  mind  towards  the  habit  of  looking  below 
the  skin  of  lexicographic  etymology,  our  purpose  will  be  suffi- 
ciently attained. 

The  professor  devotes  his  first  section  to  words  signifying  manf 
the  parts  of  the  hody^  the  properties  of  the  mind,  and  such  condi-* 
iions  of  existence  as  must  have  been  among  the  first  things  to  re-^ 
'ceive  distinct  appellations.  We  shall,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
adhere  to  that  German  which  is  also  English. 

Homo.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Latios,  in  innumerable  instances, 
softened  away  an  essential  part  of  the  noun  in  the  nominative 
case,  and  retained  it  in  the  oblique  ones.  The  elder  nominative 
of  honuTtU,  for  example,  must  have  been  homin.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Jakel,  is  identical  with  the  English  yeofnan, «.  e.  good  man:^ 
in  various  old  Gothic  dialects  we  have  comman,  gomo,  gft^n^i,  and 
gowne,  used  exactly  as  the  Latins  did  homo.  In  modem  Ger- 
man, hriuii-goume  ia  softened  to  Brauiigamy — the  same  word  with 
bridegroom, 

Sumanua  —  one  that  conducts  himself  as  a  good  man, 

in-^wnanus — the  reverse. 

Immanii  is  accordingly  much  stronger  than  in^umanus :  the  one  acts 
unlike  a  good  man,  the  other  unlike  a  man.  So  also  im  tnAi^ 
manUas  and  immanitas, 

^emo  —  originally  nemin  —  no  man. 

FoBmina  —  the  same  word  with  woman,* 

Manes  —  is  only  man  in  the  plural. 

Corpus,  corporis :  the  same  as  the  modem  Germ,  korpery  the  Swedish 
krojfy  the  Islandic  kropp,  the  Anslo-Sax.  hraew, 

Caputy  the  same  word  with  head :  the  elevated  or  heaved  part :  Grothic 
heafod,  Danish  hoved,  German  haupt,  and  also  kopj, 

CapUlus  —  hair  —  that  which  grows  on  the  caput, 

Hirtusy  hirsutus,  &c,  all  connected  with  our  own  hair. 

Oculus  —  Grerman  auge,  Anglo-Saxon  eag,  English  eye, 

Cescus  —  ex-acus  :  Germ,  aus-auge  —  one  deprived  of  the  eye. 

Imago  —  that  which  is  im  auge,  —  in  the  eye, 

J^Tasus — Jfase  in  all  the  German  dialects  —  English  nose, 

Labiam  —  lip. 

Lingua,  Victorinus  writes  'antiques  dixisse  dinguam  pro  lingud.^ 
The, Swedes  have  iungan,  the  Germans  zuwgc,  we  tongue, 

*  W  ia  pronoonced  v  over  the  greater  part  of  Germany  ;  and  among  many  proofi 
of  Uie  venerable  antiquity  of  that  interchange  of  the  sounds  of  ti'  and  «,  which  marks 
the  dialect  of  oar  Cockneys,  we  may  refer  to  the  very  carious  old  English  poem  of 
*  Uavelok  the  Dane,'  recently  discovered  in  the  Bodleian,  and  which,  from  abundant 
internal  evidence,  was  written  by  a  monk  of  Lincoln,  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
It  bai  bMD  admirably  edited  by  Mr  Madden,  of  the  British  MuMum,  and  printed  for 
the  Rozbwgbe  Clnb. 
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Yir:  the^mci  tts  I^m).  ter:  Goth,  vair:  Teuton,  haty  —  all  ngi^-> 
mg  man:  the  root  is  Teuton,  wehr  (our  war),  Quirinut  the 
prof^8«or  coosiders  afi  Ftrinus,  and  only  another  form  of  Barcm: 
\  Varon  is  the  form  of  Baron  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. ) 

Barba  —  German  barb :  from  bar,  man,  —  that  which  distinguisbes  the 
man,  the  beard. 

Cor  J  cordis  —  German  herz^  Swed.  hjerial,  English  heart, 

Mepar  —  the  same  word  with  liver,  Germ,  leber, 

jirmus  —  arm.  Manus — identical  with  old  Germ,  muni,  and  AngkvSaxon 
mund  (the  hand):  palma  —  the  palm;  spitama,  the  span. 

Oenu.  Old  Germ,  kniu:  Germ,  knie  —  the  Imee,  Geniculus  answers 
to  the  Germmi  kmekehle, 

Pe$y  pedis,  the  same  with  the  Persian  padshe,  Gothic  foia^  German 
Juss,  English  foot,  SoUa  is  sole ;  and  ungula,  which  looks  so 
little  like  nail,  is  connected  with  it  by  the  Carman  nagel, 

JVervKS  is  n^rve  :  but  what  do  both  mean?  The  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
nearman,  to  connect,  to  bring  near,  may  enable  us  to  answer. 

Cutis  w  the  same  with  the  Frankish  Tcui,  the  German  havt,  and  our  hide. 
Sudor  and  sweat:  sputum  and  the  Swedish  spot  (English  spittle: 
German  speichel)',  urina  and  the  German  ham:  crtK/r  and  the 
old  German  grttu,  English  gore;  mens  and  our  mind;  sensus  and 
the  Grerman  sinn;  anima  and  the  Gothic  ahma,  in  Grerman  atiiem 
(breath);  —  all  these  are  easily  identified. 

MorSy  tnortis,  and  the  German  mord  (murder),  are  the  same  word;  the 
active  sense,  the  infliction  of  death,  having  prevailed  with  the 
latter,  the  passive  in  the  former  language. 

Somnus  —  sleep  the  Swedes  have  sompn, 

M.  Jakel  next  takes  words  expressing  the  simplest  relations  of 
life. 

Pater —  German  vater,  English /a/^er,  Swedish /a<ier,  and  so  in  all  the 

Teutonic  dialects  —  the  feeder, ' 
Avus  —  the  grandfather  —  in  Islandish  afe. 
Mater  —  Germ,  mutter;  mother  —  common  to  all  those  dialects  —  as  are 

also  mamma,  papa,  and  atta,  and  taita  (atavus). 

^  Mammas  atqu'e  tatas  habet  Afra.^  —  Martial,  i.  101. 

Frater — German  brttder,  Persic  berader,  —  Eng.  brother  {brethren  in 
plural,)  he  that  is  of  the  same  breed, 

Soror  is  sister  —  the  r  being  changed  to  s,  as  in  honor,  honos,  8ic,  &c. 

PiUr — Teuton,  pam,  Swed.  bam:  old  English  and  Scotch  bami ; 
from  the  verb  to  bear.     In  Sanscrit  puireh  is  son, 

Filius  and  JUia  (usually  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  to  love)  are  re- 
ferred by  Jakel  to  fall:  that  which  drops  or  is  b<ym.  The 
Teutonic  dochter,  daughter,  (the  object  of  thought,)  is,  however, 
the  same  in  Persian,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  Greek  ^tnymm^,  and 
with  this  anabgy,  one  may  hesitate  whether  jUtt(9  comet  from  the 
the  same  root  with  fiXut,  or  from  fall. 
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Jmms  —  German  jungty  yovng. 

Junior  -—  Gerroan  juneery  younger. 

Senex  —  Gothic  (Ulphila,  St  Luke  i,  18),  sineigs,  old  man. 

Yiduns  and  vidua  :  Varro  says,  ^  iduare  Etrusdl  lingua  dividere  estr 
inde  vidua,  quia  vakie  divisa  est:'  Jakel  brings  the  German  werd» 
in  actual  use,  wilUoer  (widower),  from  the  verb' u;at«en,  or  waiten,. 
to  deprive,  and  wer,  t.  e.  vaivy  oM  Grerman  for  maUy  and  vntttoty 
(widow)  from  the  same  verb,  and  weib  (woman  —  wife), 

Nums  (daughter-in-law):  the  Germans  have  schnur. 

Socer  (faUier-in-law),  Goth,  tutgar,  Germ.  Schwieger-vater. 

Hems  (master),  German  kerr.  In  Latin  herus  and  hera  appear  com- 
paratively isolated  ;  the  Germans  have  a  whole  family  of  words' 
along  wkh  hetTj  and  Jakel  thinks  the  etymon  is  ehre  (honoar). 

Species — the  Swedes  have  spoke. 

Genus  —  old  Germ,  kuni,  Persic  gun,  English  kin  and  kind.  Gens  ia^ 
brought  by  Mr  J'skel  from  the  same  root. 

Vutgus,     (^m.  vo/A::  English  ybMr. 

Rex-regjs  —  This  word  is  in  all  the  dialects  —  Rajah,  kc,  &c,  ancTgen*^ 
erally  terminates  the  nam^s  of  Teutonic  princes  introduced  in  Ro- 
man story,  as  Boiorix,  &c,  &c.  Regnum  answers  to  the  German. 
reick,  (we  had  riky  in  composition,  in  okl  English). 

Lex — legis:  Anglo-sax.  lage:  English  law,  &c,  &c.  Jakel  interprets 
jMCumones  (the  presidents  of  the  tribunals  in  Etri^ria),.  tagct- 
m'inner  (law-men).  The  Danish  statute-book  is  luodie  entitled 
Dtnelage, 

Jlfogif/rotus  is,  the  professor  doubts  not,  Machtigste  Rath  —  the  mightfr- 
est  counsellor.     We  have  rede  for  counsel,  advice. 
'*Such  mercy  he,  by  his  most  holy  rede, 
Unto  us  taught.'  —  Spe.nser. 
.  Oraiio  and  raiio,  the  Swedish  rad  (reason),  Rede  (German  and  Englisk 
for  advice),  &c,  are  all  derived  by  Jakel  from  the  verb  reden,  to 
speak;  and  he  reminds  us  of  the  curious  analogy  presented  in  the 
Greek  A«yH  (reason)  from  Afy**. 

We  shall  quote  a  few  more  specimens,  without  regard  to  thie 

xurder  in  which  they  occur. 

Ordo-inis  is  ordnur^  (Germ. )  the  setting  of  a  thing  in  its  ort,  i.  e.  place, 

Voluptas  —  Grerm.  wollust:  wbhl  (well)  and  lust  (pleasure). 

Basium  (a  kiss)  is  buss. 

4)uria  (place  of  assembly):  Pers.  chargah:  German  kirche:  (kirk, 
church).  The  root  is,  with  Jakel,  kb'ren,  to  enclose,  with  which 
we  should  connect  girus,  yvp»j,  &.c  We  certainly  prefer  this  to 
the  usual  derivation  6(  church  from  Kvpi«v  mjm^. 

Is  TcirTc  then  as  near  of  kin  to  circus,  as  vates  to  wit  1 
Vadum  (ford),  the  verb  to  wade. 
Casa  —  German  haus  —  house.  * 
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MdeB — Another  form  of  the  same,  German  hiittey  Dannh  hyttay  EnglUr 
huiy  coiy  &c.  All  these  are  of  the  same  family  with  ctOu  and' 
hide :  the  radical  idea  is  a  cotering. 

Villa*->a  town:  the  Grerman  verb  weileny  to  abide. 

Turba — (a  crowd  of  men^.  German  dotf,  old  English  thorpe,{3>  crowd 
.    of  dwellings):  the  Teutonic  root  iriAeny  to  confuse. 

Urbs  (a  city),  from  the  Teutonic  wurbariy  to  surround. 

Turns  —  German  thurm  (a  tower):  the  idea  is  elevation,  and  in  many  of 
the  Gothic  dialects  tor  is  rock. 

Domus  —  In  Friezeland,  where,  perhaps,  the  purest  of  all  the  Teutonic 
dialects  is  spoken,  and  where  the  Romans  never  were,  the  com- 
mon word  for  a  dwelling  is  dom  —  which  was  universal  in  the  old 
Grerman  also.  Jdkel  thinks  the  root  is  in  the  Low  Carman  tim- 
mern,  to  build:  whence  our  (tinker;  tlium  in  Grerman,  and  dom  in 
English  composition,  mark  possession:  i.  e.  fiirstenf^fim — king* 
dom. 

Dominus  —  Dom-man  —  The  man  of  the  house. 

Tectum  —  Grerman  dach  (roof),  English  deck,  the  covering  of  a  veasely 
firom  tegOj  id  German  decke. 

Sol — This  is  the  word  for  sun  in  Gothic,  and  in  modem  Swedish. 

Fenestra  (window),  German  fenster.  The  Latin  word  is  usuaUy  deriv- 
ed from  the  Greek  ^mfm  —  but  the  Greeks  themselves  had  hftf  (» 
little  door)  for  window;  and  Jakel  therefore  brings  fenster  and 
fenestra  from  Jinster,  darkness,  and  quotes  Horace's  ^  jan  junc- 
tas  quatiunt  fenestras.' 

Via — was  anciently,  says  Varro,  veha:  the  German  weg,  our  way. 

Angulus  —  Grerman  vnttJcel  (a  comer). 

Templum.  In  low  German  (Platt-Deutch)  tempel  means  a  chamber;, 
and  Jakel  thinks  it  more  likely  that  the  humble  than  the  dignified 
sense  should  have  been  the  original  one. 

Anispex.  German  Aarsp'dher,  the  eagle-spyer.  Araspex  is  generally 
derived  from  ara  (altar),  but  we  think  the  watcher  <y  the  air* 
bird's,  ♦.  €.  the  eaglets  flight,  was  very  likely  to  be  the  title  of  the 
Etmrian  high-priest. 

Altare  —  The  old  Gotlyc  dialects  have  all  alt,  elt,  eald,  or  the  like,  for 
fire:  the  latter  part  of  the  word  is  probably  an  archaic  form  of  the 
Grerman  herdy  English  hearth — the  aU-are  was  the  all-herd  ^^ 
the  fire-hearth. 

Mensis —  German  mond  (moon). 

Luna — Old  German  liin  (bright):  the  family  is  numerous  in  both  the 
Latin  and  the  Teutonic.  Lux  —  German  Hcht  (light),  and  oar 
look,  &c. 

Coelum  —  is  usually  derived  from  the  Greek  uix^t  (hollow).  The 
German  ho  hie,  and  our  hollow  itself,  are  the  same  word. 

Sidus,  sidertB.  The  Persians  have  sUare,  and  we  star:  the  idea  i» 
fi^' 

Meridies  is  written  in  the  laws  of  the  Ten  Tables  medidies,  mid-day. 

Nox,  noctis — German  nocA^,  (night). 
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Jgrn  (fire)  —  The  Sanskrit  has  ogam:  the  Danish  piiet:  we  have  ingle. 
Flanima  —  The  word  is  found  in  dl  the  Northern  dialects. 

Q^j^_^  >  —  the  German  kalte — our  cold. 

Frigus  — freeze. 

Tooitru  —  German  donner  —  thunder. 

Nix,  mm  —  old  German  eneve  (snow  is  the  same  word). 

JEstaa  (sommer)  —  German  hUze  —  Ensltsh  heat. 

Udor  la  the  same  word  with  water  —  (Plato  talks  of  v}«^  as  a  Phrygian 
word.)  It  Unffers  everywhere  in  the  names  of  rivers  —  e.  g.  the 
Oder,  the  Ey&r;  the  Duria,  now  Doria,  in  Italy;  the  Adour,  in 
France;  and  the  Douro. 

Lacus.  German  lache  {lying  or  laid  water):  it  was  not  likely  they 
should  borrow  a  Latin  word  for  this. 

Mare.  In  all  the  Northern  dialects  meer  means  lake,  and  the  words 
moor  J  morasij  manh,  &c,  &c,  are  derivatives.  Zee  also  means 
lake  in  many  of  the  dialects  to  this  day. 

Fhivibs,  and  the  Gierman /Itt9«;  fiuctus  and  our  ovm  flood;  aUme.  and  elf^ 
which  means  running  water  in  all  the  Scandinavian  dialects,  are 
obviously  from  the  same  roots.  £ j^  probably  comes  from  H/en,  to 
hasten:  we  have  it  in  the  Alba,  and  the  Albula,  accordinff  to 
Jakel,  as  well  as  in  the  Elbe.  Elf  is  originally  <  the  spirit  of  the 
stream.' 

In  the  section  of  adverbs  we  have  non  identical  with  the  Ger- 
man neiny  the  Persian  ne,  and  our  own  noy  &c ;  nunc  with  Ger- 
man nim,  our  now;  twn  and  tunc  with  the  Gothic  ihunuy  our 
then;  hodicy  with  the  German  heute  (to-day);  nuper  with  the 
German  neulich  (lately,  newly);  quandoy  with  the  Scottish  whan 
(when);  alias  with  else;  aliorsum  with  elsewhere;  /oris  with 
forth;  satis  with  German  satt;  nempe  with  German  namlich 
(namely);  and  many  more. -r- Among  prepositions  we  have  ab 
alongside  of  the  Scottish  off  (off) ;  in  common  to  all  the  dialects ; 
ex  the  same  as  German  aus  ^whence,  by  the  familiar  substitution 
of  t  for  s  our  out);  stiby  Gotnic  u/ (Greek  ^#);  super y  German 
uber,  over;  pro,  old  German  foro,  for ;  inter y  German  iintery  &c, 
&C.  Among  the  conjunctions  ac  answers  to  the  Swedish  ok, 
Crerman  auchy  English  eke ;  guum  to  when ;  jam  to  the  German 
Mchon;  autem  to  the  Franconian  orfrfe,  German  oder ;  quod  to 
what. 

The  part  of  the  essay  in  which  Mr  Jakel  traces  the  similarity 
in  the  original  flexions  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  is  full  of  inge- 
nuity ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  so  —  to  follow 
him  into  his  detaib  would  occupy  more  room  than  we  have 
at  our  disposal.  Perhaps  what  is  most  remarkable  is  the 
number  of  mstances  in  which  the  irregular  vocables  of  the  one 
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tongue  answer,  even  in  their  irregularity,  to  thoge  of  the  other: 

for  example  — 


Latin. 

Ego 

Mei 

Mihi 

Me 

Nos 

Nostrum 

Nobis 

Tu 

Tui 

Tibi 

Te 

Vos 

Veatrum 


Gothie. 

Ik 

Meioa 

Mis 

Mik 

Uns 

Unsura 

Unsis  .  . 

Thu 

Theina 

Thus 

Thuk 

Jus 

Izwara 


.  UDS 


Latin. 

Vobis 

Sui 

Sibi 

So 

Meus-am 

Mei 

Meo 

Meum 

Mea 

Mese 

MesB 

Meam 


Gothic. 

Izwis 

Seina 

Sis 

Sik 

Meins-mera 

Meinis 

Meinamma 

Meins-meia 

Meioa 

Meinazos 

Meinai 

Meina 


In  many  cases  we  find  the  Gothic  or  Anglo-Saxon  flexioiui 
complete  or  nearly  so,  where  much  had  been  dropt  in  the  Latin : 
thus  — 


iMia. 

Gothic. 

Iseaid 

£um  eam  id 

Is  si  ka 
Is  izos  is 
inima  izai  inma 
Ina  ija  ita 

Hie  hsBC  hoc 

Hujus 

Huic 

Hi  has  haec 

Horum  harum  horum  ' 

Aiiglo-Snxon. 

He  heo  hit 
His  hize  his 
Him  hize  him 
Hi  heo  heo 
Hiza  hiza  hiza 

Gothic. 

Quis  qu8B  quid 

Cuius 

Cui 

Hwas  hwo  hwat 
Hwis  hwizos  hw 
Hwamma  hwizai 

The  resemblance  between  the  adjective  forms  has  often  been 
pointed  out.  Longus  —  longior,  longisslmus,  arq  obviously  the 
same  with  long,  longer,  longest;  but  it  is  surely  strange  that 
where  the  Latin  has  magnus,  major,  maximusy  the  old  Gemuui 
should  have  meJcelo,  meziro,  mcisto^  (the  Scottish  meikle,  mpir, 
mabt). — The  varieties  of  the  substantive  verb  are  as  follows: 

P&ESENT. 

StnscriU  Persic.  Gothir.  Latin.  GfMk. 

Asmi  em  im  sum  u/u 

Am.  i  is  es'  ik 

Asti  est  ist  est  WTf9 
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Sammi. 


Pertie. 


Gothic 


Latin* 


Greek. 


Smas 

in 

Bijum 

suinus 

wfm 

Stka 

id 

syud 

esUs 

tm 

S«iti 

end 

Bind 
Perfect. 

sunt 

uan> 

Abhutan 

budem 

vaB 

fill 

^twr 

Abhus 

budi 

vast 

fuisti 

i^wr 

AUMt 

bud 

vas 

fuit 

S^l 

Abhuma 

budim 

vesum 

fuiiDus 

%ipVfM9 

Abbata 

budid 

vesuth 

fuistis 

I^VTf 

Abbuvan 

butend 

vesunt 

fuerunt 

I^O'tfV. 

'  Botb  Gierman  and  Latin,'  says  Jakel^ '  are  poor  in  participles  :  wbat 
they  bave,  however,  are  easily  explained.  The  participle,  for  instance, 
which  appears  in  Gorman  as  eiid,  in  Gothic  as  ands,^  (in  Scottish  and^ 
and  in  English  tng),  '  is  in  Latin  ens  or  ent :  they  all  mean  that  which 
is,  a  thing  (in  German  wesen  is  thin^),  and  are  clearly  derived  from  the 
verb  we  have  been  inspecting.  It  is  obvious  that  the  oldest  and  purest 
^rm  is  that  retained  in  the  German.     The  flexions  also  were  similar  : 

Laim.  Gothic. 

Metens  maitands 

Metentis  maitantins 

Metenti  maitandiu 

Mefentem  maitandan 

Metentes  maitandans 

Metentum  maitandane 

Metentibus  maitandan.  ^—pp.  1 48, 149. 

k  is  strange,  but  true,  ibat  some  of  the  most  striking  coincir 
donees  are  between  the  Latin  and  the  Teutonic  dialects  of  Scan^ 
dinaYiaand  Friezeland,— regions  which  Rooian  foot  never  touched. 
Some  of  these  have  already  been  noticed  — here  are  a  few  more 
of  the  Scandinavian  ones :  abstergo,  affsiryka,  abstraho,  affdraga, 
cams,  kaer,  candela,  Jcindel,  clivus,  Jcleif{c\iff),  &c,  —in  all  these 
cases  the  word  has  disappeared,  or  at  least  become  unusual,  in 
the  German.  In  Friezeland  hospes  is  o<6,  macula,  magi,  rete  is 
rktoyd,  turtur  is  iurtuTy  &c.  In  the  Franconian  dialect  aptus  i? 
haft^  pa^5us,  hack,  pa«ci,  fohe  (Eng,  few),  equus,  hoiz,  nepos, 
%wo.  Ver  (spring)  appears  only  in  the  Swedish  vaar,  M.  Jakel 
produces  many  more  examples  of  this  class  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  most  striking  feature  in  his  book  is  the  accumulation 
<rf  instances  where,  while  the  Latin  has  one  insulated  word  from  a 
particular  root,  the  English,  perhaps,  another,  the  Swedish  a  third, 
and  so  on  — the  whole  family  appear  in  their  natural  fulness. 
2mA  connexion  in  the  High  German  alone.  The  Romans  had 
tmstm  and  we  have  wind  (each  with  dependent  jiar^iciptafo^,  but 
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the  Germans  have  the  verb  wehen  (pronounced  vehen),  to  blow, 
whose  participle  wehend  gives  in  contraction  vindy  trind,  and 
ven4us,  and  a  sequela,  enough  to  fill  pages  in  a  dictionary^  of 
words  derived,  not  from  the  participle  alone,  but  from  other  parts 
of  the  verb  as  well. 

The  historical  dissertation  appended  to  the  philological  essay 
of  J'akel  would  lead  us  into  a  world-wide  field.  I'he  author 
combats,  with  great  ingenuity,  some  of  Miebuhr's  notions  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  various  Italian  tribes  who  were  ultimately  merg- 
ed in  the  Roman  state  :  one,  at  least,  of  these  he  considers  to  have 
been  of  Sclavonic  race ;  more  than  one  of  Celtic ;  but  the  far 

? eater  part  of  them,  including  the  most  important,  pure  Goths. 
he  use  he  makes  of  the  spellmg  of  names  m  old  inscriptions  is 
particularly  curious.  Thus,  for  Etiganei  he  finds  on  an  antique 
vase  ausuganeiy  and  interprets  it  ausgdnger,  the  outgoers  (Scot- 
tish, outgangers\  *the  people  of  emigrants.'  He  claims  kin- 
dred for  the  modem  '  Baiern'  ( Bavarians)  with  the  Boii  —  and 
interprets  ^the  young  men  —  the  hoysJ*  The  Volsci  are  the 
folk  —  the  people  »«▼'  fr«;^».  But  the  Etruscans  occupy  much 
more  space  than  any  of  these  ;  all  the  names  by  which  they 
were  known  are,  he  says,  purely  Gothic.  The  name  by  which 
they  generally  call  themselves  was  Rasena  :  Livy  ( Book  v,  33) 
tells  us  that  the  Rsti,  an  Alpine  people,  were,  ^  baud  dubie,'  of 
the  same  origin,  and  spoke  the  same  tongue  in  a  ruder  form. 
Jakel  has  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  Rasens  and  the  Rsti  were 
originally  branches  of  the  same  people,  distinguished  by  the  same 
name ;  and  he  finds  their  primeval  seat  in  that  great  district  of 
Germany  which  bore  the  name  of  Rtttia  —  that  is,  the  country  of 
hills,  the  raised  land.  Tyrrheni,  he  proceeds,  must  have  been 
a  later  appellation  ^-  it  signifies  the  iotoer-men,  the  dweUers  in 
fortified  *  places.  As  for  Tusci,  that  is  nothing  but  a  slight 
disguise  of  Teuische  (Teutonici):  when  Tacitus  names  the 
founder  of  the  German  race  as  Tuisco,  he  betraj^s  exactly  the 
same  fSsishion  of  eliding  the  consonants.  The  names  of  the 
gods,  borrowed  by  Rome  from  Etruria,  confirm,  he  thinks,  the 
same  view :  Neptunus  being  naff,  lord,  and  tunn,  water ;  Minerva, 
a  compound  of  man  (qu.  maiden  ?)  and  arf  arrow ;  Mars,  from 
mar,  fame;  (qu.  Mavors  —  Germ:  machtig^furst,  i.  c.  great 
prince,  answering  to  the  Hindoo  Maha-Rajah  ?) :  Nortia,  the 
Etruscan  Fortuna,  identical  with  the  Nome  of  the  Scandina- 
vians^  be.  Many  other  Etruscan  vocables  are  traced  to  the 
same  source :  Aruns  is  Ernst,  the  serious,  the  Earnest,  i.  e.  the 
brave,the  determined ;  Fekina  is  the  town  built  on  the  rocks  (/ilieii, 
German]:  this  was  the  Etruscan  name  for  the  city  at  the  foot  of 
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tke  ApoDnines,  of  which  the  Boii  afterwards  made  their  capital, 
aad  to  which  they  gave  their  own  name  —  Bononia  —.now  Bologna. 
Other  Etrurian  towns  were  Co$a  or  Cossa,  identical  with  hau$, 
dwelling-place  ;  Camum  (Como),  with  heim,  German,  our  Aonie, 
hatnj  hamlet,  be ;  PuUoliy  the  town  of  excavations,  piU,  wells. 
The  river  Au$er  is  the  German  Waster  (water) ;  Statonia  is  ttadt 
(German  for  town)  ;  and  the  Armenia  (supposed  to  be  the  Fiore 
near  Montalto)  is  the  river  flowing  in  the  country  of  the  Hermam 
—  the  w<sr  men. 

^  In  the  Oscic^  rocks  were  called  hema  :  in  some  of  the  Swiss 
dialects /em  still  means  rock  —  in  others  horn;  as  the  Schreck- 
horn  (the  terrible  rock),  the  Finster-hom  (the  dark  rock),  &c. 
Petorritum  meant  a  four-wheeled  carriage  —  from  the  Oscic  petor 
(four),  identical  with  the  old  German /cdwor,  and  rit,  old  German 
tor  wheel  (the  modem  rad).  The  Oscic  termination  was  usually 
in  or  and  ur  Us  Tyrrenor,  Latinur)  —  this  is  the  German  er. 

Latium  is  tne^a^  country,  according  to  Jakel,  and  the  Romani 
were  the  men  of  ruAm,  i,  e.,  in  almost  all  the  German  dialects, 
fame.  On  an  Etruscan  monument,  still  visible,  we  have  Rue* 
mttnet  for  Romani. 

We  must  leave  untouched  the  professor's  Teutonic  interpreta- 
tions of  the  names  of  the  elder  institutions,  and  magistrates,  and 
ceremonies  of  Rome.  We  have  done  enough  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  really  a  taste  for  such  studies  to  his  trea- 
tise, and  we  hope  furnished  the  general  reader  with  a  litte  amuse- 
ment and  food  for  speculation. 


Art.  III.  —  1.  3Knutei  of  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Com" 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  consider  the  Poor 
Laws.    1831. 

2.  Extracts  of  Letters  from  Poor  Persons  who  emigrated  last 
Tear  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.     London.     1831. 

1.  J^e  Results  of  Machinery.  Printed  under  the  Superintend- 
ence of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Useful  Knowledge.     1831. 

vIf  all  themes  for  the  meditation  of  the  philosophical  states- 
man, of  all  topics  which  can  engage  the  attention  of  any  reason- 
ing being,  the  most  attractive  and  deeply  interesting  beyond 
comparison,  if  he  possess  but  the  common  sympathies  of  humani- 
tv,  IS  the  study  of  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  great  bodv  of  his  fellow-men ;  who,  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances of  most  human  societies,  lead  a  life  of  unceasing 
toil,  rarely  remunerated  by  a  sufficiency  even  of  necessaries, 
and  often  depressed  to  unaUoyed  misery.    There  are  some  per- 
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Bf>n%  who  ooticetve  this  to  be  the  iiie?i table  lot  of  the  bitik  df 
^Mietyr  In  their  opinion  the  labouring  classed  are  Becessaritjr 
conctemned,  not  merely  to  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  but  to  earn  a  very  scanty  supply  of  it  by  the  severest  eier- 
CiODS :  and  any  expectation  of  being  able  to  elevate  the  laboofer 
above  this  dreary  level,  is,  with  them,  unreasonable  and  Qnixotio, 
iSL  rebellion  against  one  of  the  fixed  latvs  of  nature  or  ratber  of 
nature's  great  Author,  whom  they  consider  to  have  irremediaUy 
prescribed  this  unhappy  state  of  things. 

^Bond  damns  the  poor,  and  leaves  them  to  the  I*ord.' 

We  own  ourselves  of  a  very  different  opinion.  So  gloomy  and 
hope-forbidding  a  creed  is  as  irreconcilable  with  our  firm  convic- 
tion of  man's  capacity  for  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  improve- 
ment, as  it  is  repugnant  to  our  notions  of  the  expansive  benevo- 
lence of  his  Creator.  Tliat  the  mass  of  mankind  should  ever  be 
able  to  live  without  labour,  is  not  only  not  to  be  expected,  but  not 
to  be  desired.  If  this  were  a  possible,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
worst  of  all  possible  contingencies.  The  man  who  has  no  other 
object  in  life  but  to  enjoy  himself,  is  rarely  any  other  than  a  self- 
tormenting  being ;  and  were  this  same  ^  far  niente'  ever  to  become 
the  universal  occupation,  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature  would 
probably  be  developed  to  a  degree  which  would  realize  hell  upon 
earth.  The  true  Pandemonium  we  conceive  to  be  a  society  of  idle 
and  well-fed  persons,  who  tear  each  other  to  pieces  for  want  of 
anything  else  to  do. 

But  though  labour  will  doubtless  always  continue  to  be  the 
condition  of  human  existence,  and  of  human  enjoyment  also,  that 
the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  procure  for  each  individual 
the  means  of  subsistence  should  indefinitely  diminish,  and  that 
the  quantity,  not  of  necessaries  merely,  but  of  other  useful  and 
agreeable  objects  likewise,  procurable  by  the  labour  of  each  indi- 
▼i^al,  should  in  the  same  ratio  increase,  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge  and  civilization,  seems  to  us  not  merely  a  defensible 
proposition,  but  a  self-evident  truth.  Whilst,  as  in  the  state  of 
barbarism,  roan  has  nothing  but  his  natural  resources  to  depend 
on,  his  existence  is  necessarily  precarious ;  hunger  and  iniserjF 
his  occasional,  perhaps  frequent,  visiters.  But  every  step  that  he 
makes  in  knowledge  and  art,  in  the  improvement  of  his  faculties 
and  the  enlargement  of  his  resources,  ought  to  remove  him 
farther  and  farther  from  the  reach  of  want.  And  it  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  after  ages  spent  in  successive  victories  over 
matter,  and  in  accumulating  the  means  of  yet  further  conquests  — 
after  he  has  not  only  compelled  whole  races  of  the  inferior  animah 
to  his  service,  l)ut  succeeded  in  tasking  the  very  efements  to  do 
his  bidding  with  superior  docility  and  fat  less  superintendence  — 
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wb«a  inveatioAS  after  iaveations^  ooe  more  p^ feet  than  tbeotber^ 
bare  oMiuplied  his  powers  of  prockioiion  in  every  branch  of  b* 
dufttry  to  a  considecable^  and  in  sonke  to  an  almost  incalculable 
extent,  it  would  be  indeed  strange  if^  ia  spite  of  all  this,  he  were 
still  uaable  to  escape  the  grasp  of  want,  still  incapacitated  from 
piocuring  ibr  the  larger  proportion  of  his  numbers  a  full  sufficiency 
%vetk  of  the  lowest  necessaries  on  which  to  maintain  life. 

If  such  should  iadeed  be  the  oonditioa  of  the  populatioo  of  any 
eotintry  which  has  made  a  ooosidejrable  progress  in  the  arts  of 
productioB»  the  simplest  reflection  will  force  upon  us  the  coavio* 
tion  that  gross  mismanagement  must  prevail  either  in  the  directioD 
of  its  resources  or  the  distribution  of  its  produce. 

Perhaps  the  trite  but  shallow  fallacy  will  here  be  objected,  that 
the  evil  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  numbers  outstripping  tbat  of 
the  resources  for  employiag  and  maintaining  them.  Thts^  how*» 
ever,  often  as  the  assertion  is  repeated  with  an  airof  oracalar  wi»^ 
dom,  b,  in  a  general  sense,  impossibU.  The  effect  of  every  Im'^ 
prorement  in  the  arts  of  production  is  to  iacrease  the  aggtegatar 
means  of  mankind  m  proportion  to  their  numben  ^^^  to  increase  tb» 
average  means  of  every  individual  man,  how  many,  or  bow^  fNr 
soever,  there  may  be.  Td  give,  therefore,  hb  more  or  lest  rapidi 
increase  as  a  reason  why  tbe  enlarged  resources  of  man  have  Roti 
proportionately  improved  his  condition,  is  tantamount  to  declare 
wg,  that  in  a  sum  of  simple  multiplication,  the  increased  power  of 
the  multiplier  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  prodoct. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  circumstance,  which,  if  it  had  any  exist- 
ence, might  account  for  this  anomaly — a  deflciency  of  the  natural 
agents  upon  which  the  labour  of  man  is  exercised  in  the  gratificatioD 
of  his  desires.  But  are  the  elements  less  favourable  than  heretofore^ 
Is  the  earth  less  fruitful  ?  Tbe  bright  sun  less  vivifyjQg  ?  Are  th» 
seasons  more  inclement  ?  The  genial  rains  less  refreshing  ?  Haa 
the  water  lost  its  power  of  supporting  our  vessels,  or  the  air  of 
impelling  them  over  its  surface  ?  Does  fire  no  longer  give  forth  its^ 
usual  heat,  or  are  our  stores  of  fuel  exhausted  ?  Are  the  powers  of 
nature,  in  short,  undergoing  decay,  or  is  she  becoming  a  niggard- 
of  her  bounties  ?  On  the  contrary,  every  day  we  are  discovering 
fi^sb  and  undreamt  of  treasures  in  her  yet  unexplored  recesses. 
Every  hour  opens  to  us  new  views  of  her  inexhaustible  and  infinite 
capacity — new  qualities  in  matter  applicable  to  some  purposes  of 
utility.  Or  is  there  a  deficiency  of  elbow-room  for  the  increasing 
nimibers  of  mankind  ?  However  we  may  jostle  each  other  in  tbe 
Strand  or  tbe  Toledo,  there  is  clearly  space  enoui;h  and  to  spare 
on  tbe  pampas  and  the  prairies,  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia  and  the 
deserts — which  once  "were  gardens  —  of  Barbary.  China  of  late 
was  believed  to  be  over-peopled  to  such  a  degree,  in  spite  of  the 
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^  check  direct'  of  infaDticide,  that  space  could  not  be  conceded 
for  roads,  and  a  large  part  of  the  population,  it  was  said,  are 
even  obliged  to  live  in  boats  on  the  surface  of  her  canals  and 
rivers,  for  want  of  standing  room  on  their  banks !  It  is  now 
recognized  that  few  countries  contain  so  great  an  extent  of  unin- 
habited wastes.^  We  may  still  then  bear  a  little  closer  packing 
on  terra  Jirma.  And  were  it  otherwise,  there  would  yet  remain 
the  resource  attributed  to  the  Chinese.  Venice  has  long  ago 
proved  its  practicability.  Or,  finally,  is  it  that  the  soils  of  the 
whole  globe  are  so  fully  occupied  and  cultivated,  that  all  their 
possible  produce  is  already  appropriated,  and  no  means  left  of 
raisbg  additional  supplies  for  tne  increasing  number  of  consum- 
ers? How  far  we  are  from  a  deficiency  of  this  nature — in  how 
minutely  fractional  a  degree  the  fruitful  lap  of  mother  earth  has 
been  yet  drained  of  its  deep,  and  varied,  and  widely  extended  re- 
sources for  aflfbrding  nourishment  to  her  children  — let  those  de- 
clare who,  knowing  the  numbers  that  are  fed  from  the  native 
growth  of  this  one  island,  and  the  small  proportion  that  its  surface 
bears  to  that  of  the  lands  lyine  within  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
^lobe,  which  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  believing  inferior  to 
It  in  average  natural  fertility  — can  calculate  the  millions  which  the 
ktter  might  support,  were  the  same  labour,  and  skill,  and  improv- 
ed processes,  applied  to  their  cultivation  as  to  the  former.  On 
another  occasion  we  gave  our  reasons  for  presuming  that  in  this 
way  at  least  a  thousand  times  the  actual  population  of  the  world 
might  maintain  themselves  with  facility.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
enter  on  a  detailed  calculation  in  order  to  verify  this  supposition. 
It  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose  to  assert,  what  none  will  deny, 
that  there  is  as  yet  nothing  like  a  general  deficiency  of  soils  from 
which  to  procure  an  abundance  of  the  food  or  other  raw  produce 
required  for  our  actual  numbers. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  notorious  fact,  that  in  several 
civilized  countries,  and  especially  in  this,  where,  beyond  all  others, 
invention  has  prodigiously  multiplied  the  means  at  our  disposa)  for 
the  satisfaction  of  our  varied  wants,  the  major  part  of  the  labour- 
ing population  have  in  little  or  no  degree  profited  by  these  im- 
provements, but  remain  in  a  precarious  and  deplorable  condition, 
scarcely  able  to  command  a  sufficiency  of  mere  necessaries  in  re- 

Juital  for  their  toil,  and  experiencing  a  growing  deficiency  in  the 
emand  for  their  labour,  the  only  commodity  they  have  to  ofiler  ? 
We  have  already  said  enough  to  prove,  that  this  position  can  be 
owing  only  to  a  nedect  or  misdirection  of  our  resources,  certainly 
in  no  degree  to  their  deficiency.  In  what  quarter  then  does  the 
baneful  error  lie  ? 

*  See  Sadler  on  Population,  book  ii,  p.  698,  and  hia  aothoritiat. 
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The  obTiDus  mode  by  which  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  tbb  inn 
portant  question,  will  be  to  ascertain,  first,  what  is  the  character 
of  the  additional  powers  of  production  which  the  inhabitants  of 
thb  country  have  acquired ;  and,  next,  what  are  the  objects  which 
they  still  continue  to  be  in  want  of,  in  spite  of  these  augmented 
resources. 

The  inventions  which  have  of  late  years  been,  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, brought  to  light  in  this  country,  and  distinguish  it  so  much 
from  every  other,  have  reference  almost  exclusively  to  manufac- 
tures —  to  that  branch  of  industry  which  supplies  its  population 
directly  or  indirectly  by  foreign  exchange,  with  clothing,  and  a 
Tariety  of  objects,  which,  though  they  have  become  from  habit 
more  or  less  accessary  to  our  comfort,  cannot  be  reckoned  among 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  the  production  of  these 
objects  that  has  been  advanced  by  the  spinning-jenny,  the  power- 
loom,  the  stocking-frame,  and  all  the  wonderful  machinery  which 
that  wonderful  power,  the  steam-engine,  sets  in  motion.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, there  exists  an  abundance  of  these  things —  an  abun- 
dance notoriously  complained  of  as  an  evil,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  glut. 

But  the  objects  of  which,  in  spite  of  so  many  improvements,  we 
experience  a  deficiency,  are  the  necessaries  of  subsistence,  the 
product  of  agricultural,  not  of  manufacturing  industry.  There  is 
an  abundance,  nay,  there  is  an  acknowledged  super-abundance,  of 
cottons,  and  cloths,  and  cutlery  in  the  country,  but  there  is  a 
sensible  want  of  good  wheaten  bread,  and  cheese,  and  bacon,  and 
fresh  meat.  The  prices  of  the  former  objiscts  have  fallen  in  some 
cases  to  one-fourth,  in  others  to  one-tenth,  of  what  they  were  half 
a  century  ago;  while  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  primary  subsist- 
ence, of  the  necessaries  of  life,  of/oorf,  in  short  (making  abstrac- 
tion of  tbe  difference  in  the  general  value  of  money ),  have  very 
considerably  risen  during  the  same  period.  And  as  the  labouring 
class  cannot  live  upon  calicoes  and  cutlery,  and  that  the  being  able 
to  procure  clothing  and  conveniences  of  better  quality  thanbefore^ 
is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  an  empty  stomach,  their  condition 
still  remains  unimproved,  but  rather,  on  tbe  contrary,  deteriorated, 
in  its  essential  feature,  their  command  over  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. And  since,  after  all,  people  must  somehow  or  other  be 
provided  with  food,  or  they  will  plunder  and  fight  for  it ;  since  too 
a  half-fed  labourer  is  worth  little  or  nothing,  and  that  tbe  price 
of  food,  therefore,  determines  the  wages  of  labour,  and  that  wages 
enter  largely  into  the  cost  of  all  other  commodities  —  the  scarcity 
and  deamess  of  food  indirectly,  but  severely,  affect  most  of  the 
superior  classes ;  the  consumers  of  other  commodities,  through 
Iheir  diminished  production  ;  capitalists,  through  the  consecjuent 
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narrowing  of  their  market ;  and  society  at  large,  by  the  burden  it 
must  endure  of  supporting  the  unemployed  hands,  and  the  insecu- 
rity of  property  ^hich  results  from  the  near  appioach  to  destitu- 
tion of  a  large  proportion  of  its  members. 

But  it  wiU  be  said  that  agriculture  has  not  been  stationary,  but 
has  likewise  made  very  considerable  advances.  No  doubt  it  has, 
or  we  should  not  be  able  to  support,  as  we  do  at  present,  on  the 
agricultural  produce  of  this  country  alone,  nearly  double  the  po- 
pulation that  we  did  6fty  years  since.  But  the  improvements  of 
agriculture,  and  through  tbem  the  means  of  extracting  an  in- 
creased produce  from  the  soil  of  the  country,  have  by  no  means 
kept  pace  with  the  contemporaneous  increase  of  the  population. 
This,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  expected,  since  that  soil  is  of  veiy 
limited  extent  and  of  various  degrees  of  fertility  ;  and  all  the  best 
soils  having  been  long  since  fully  cultivated,  and  none  but  very- 
inferior  qualities  remaining  yet  untilled,  the  increase  of  agricultural 
produce  can  only  take  place  through  the  expenditure  of  continu- 
ally increasing  quantities  of  labour  and  capital,  either  on  the  old 
soils,  or  on  those  which  may  be  newly  taken  into  culture,  for  the 
same  return  —  unless  contemporaneous  improvements  in  ajmcuU 
tural  skill  were  to  diminish  the  labour  and  capital  required  tor  the 
growth  of  fixed  quantities  of  produce,  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the 
increase  of  demand  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  population.  But 
it  is  far  from  probable  that  agricultural  skill  should  ever  improve 
with  such  rapidity.  The  comparative  rise  of  prices  we  have 
mentioned,  attesting  an  existing  relative  deficiency  of  agricultural 
produce,  shows  that  it  has  not  done  so  in  fact. 

Thus,  then,  whatever  saving  has  been  made,  through  improved 
manufacturing  skill  and  power,  in  the  cost  of  supplying  the  Labour^ 
ing  class  with  clothing  and  domestic  utensils,  has  been  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  daily  accruing  deficiency  in  the  means  of 
providing  them  with  food.  And  in  this  circumstance  we  have  a 
rational  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  feet,  at  first  sight  so 
puzzling,  that  in  spite  of  the  innumerable  improvements  of  the  arts 
of  production,  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing,  but  chiefly  of 
the  latter,  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  has  not  been 
proportionately,  if  at  all,  bettered.  The  cause  of  this,  as  we  have 
said,  does  not  lie  in  the  mere  increase  of  the  population,  for  that 
ought  to  have  proportionately,  or  more  than  proportionately,  in.- 
creased  the  means  of  supporting  them  — it  lies  in  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  increased  supplies  of  food  for  this  increased  population^ 
within  our  own  limited  territory,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  the  outlay  of  fresh  capital  or  labour,  either  on 
the  old  or  on  new  soils,  witn  a  less  proportional  return. 

That  the  population  of  England  has  outgrown,  and  is  evary  dajr 
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stiff  fiRtbvr  outgrowing,  the  capacity  of  our  home  soils  for  supj)]/- 
ing  it  with  food,  is,  indeed,  a  fact  obvious  to  the  least  inquiring 
capacity ;  evidenced  as  well  by  the  gradually  increasing  iinporta* 
tibos  which  we  have,  however  reluctantly,  been  compelled  to  admit 
of  hte  years,  as  by  the  niimber  of  agricultural  labourers  who  cannot 
obtain  work.     Why  are  these  not  employed  by  farmers  to  raise 
the  desirable  quantity  of  food,  and  save  us  from  the  necessity  of 
importing  it  ?  only  because  the  present  prices  of  farm  produce 
will  notpay  for  the  further  employment  of  labour  on  the  home 
soils.     Why  do  prices  keep  below  the  height  which  would  remu- 
nerate the  farmer  for  raising  the  desirable  quantity  of  food  on  the 
borne  soils  ?    Those  agriculturists  whose  vision  does  not  extend 
beyond  their  own  rick-yards,  or  at  best  the  next  market-town,  will 
answer,  'becatise  the  duty  on  imported  corn  is  not  high  enough, 
because  the  law  does  not  prohibit  importation.'  — They  think  they 
bare  only  to  prevent  importation  in  order  to  raise  prices  to  any 
extent,  and  to  be  enabled  perhaps  ultimately  to  bring  all  Dart- 
moor and  Salisbury   plain   under  tillage.     This  is  a  dangerous 
mistake.     Are  they  quite  sure  that  people  must  buy  of  them  at 
whatever  price  ?     Are  they  not  aware  that  when  any  commodity 
rises  in  relative  price,  its  sale  ditninishes ;   that  those  who  can- 
not affi>rd  to  buy  must  and  do  eo  without  it  ?     Aye,  even  though 
that  commodity  were  food.     They  may  help  themselves  to  it  by 
force,  or  they  may  come  upon  the  parish,  and  so  get  it  in  that  way 
likewise,  without  any  equivalant ;  but  buy  they  cannot,  if  they 
have  not  the  wheremthat.     We,  therefore,  keeping  in  view  these 
very  obvious  considerations,  give  as  the  true  answer  to  the  question 
why  prices  do  not  rise  sufficiently  lo  remunerate  the  farmer  for 
increasing  the  supply  of  food  from  the  home  soils,  —  because  the 
other  classes  of  consumers,  and  particularly  their  chief  customers 
the  manufacturing  class,  cannot  afford,  out  of  the  prices  which 
they  obtain  for  their  goods  in  the  general  market  of  the  world, 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  food. 

In  a  country  like  this,  so  great  a  part  of  whose  population 
are  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures,  fabricated  in  great  part  for 
exportation,  the  prices  which  those  manufactures  fetch  in  the 
foreign  market  regulate  the  home  prices,  and  therefore  determine 
Ae  wages  of  the  manufacturing  labourers,  and,  consequently, 
the  sum  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  food  they  consume,  or  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  it  at  the  existing  prices.  No  artificial 
restrictions,  no  contrivance  whatever,  can  drive  the  prices  of  com, 
ibeat,  cheese,  &c,  higher  in  this  country  than  what  the  state  of 
the  foreign  market  will  allow  the  manufacturing  population  to 
pay.  These,  if  they  cannot  get  the  necessaries  they  require 
witbin*tbat  price,  must  be  content  with  a  less  quantity,  or  a  worse 
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quality ;  they  must  sink  to  a  lower  scale  of  lirmg,  they  must  ccHh 
sume  bacon  instead  of  fresh  meat,  and  potatoes  instead  of  bretd^ 
or,  finally,  they  must  starve,  or  rob,  or  come  upon  the  j^ritk-^ 
vfkUe  their  former  employers  carry  their  capital  to  estabhthmmm 
fattoriee  in  other  countries  ;  —  for  that  they  should  give  more  for 
their  food  than  the  price  of  their  labour  will  enable  them  to  coi»- 
mand,  is  an  evident  impossibility ;  and  the  attempt  to  get  nraaB 
from  them  by  preventing  importation,  or  any  other  contrivasce  ihi 
the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  must,  from  the  nature  of  things,  not 
merely  prove  a  signal  failure,  but  just  such  a  failure  as  that  of  m. 
certain  dog  who  lost  a  good  bone  out  of  his  mouth  by  catching 
al  the  other  which  he  fancied  he  saw  in  the  water. 

This  then  is  the  dilemma  in  which  we  are  placed,  and  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  be  well  and  thoroughly  understood.  The 
manufacturing  population  (whose  consumption,  owmg  to  their 
great  number,  determines  the  prices  of  provisions)  cannot  a&rd  to 
pay  more  than  the  present  prices  for  the  food  they  consume,  or  to 
consume  a  larger  quantity  at  the  present  prices  —  because  they  can- 
not raise  the  prices  of  their  goods  and  labour  beyond  the  point 
determined  by  the  increasing  competition  of  the  foreign  market. 
The  farmers,  on  their  side,  can  neither  increase  the  quantity  of 
their  produce,  nor  lower  its  price  to  suit  the  diminishing  means 
of  the  manufacturer,  —  because  the  soils  of  this  country  will  not 
bear  any  larger  quantity  without  an  increased  expense,  nor  the 
same  quantity  at  a  less  expense. 

Here  then  we  are  at  a  dead  lock.  The  hitch  is  complete  and 
effectual ;  and  as  the  population,  already  redundant,  is  continuing 
rapidly  to  increase  upon  us,  (at  the  rate  indeed  of  above  eight 
hundred  per  diem,)  and  consequently  the  competition  for  labour, 
and  the  reduction  of  wages,  and  the  depression  of  the  labouring 
class,  and  finally  their  demoralization,  discontent  and  disafiection, 
are  all  increasing  in  the  same  rapid  rate  of  progression, — it  is  evident 
that  something  or  other  must  speedily  give  way,  or  the  machine 
•f  society  will  go  to  rack.  The  great  question  is,  what  ought  to  be 
made  to  give  way?  In  what  direction  is  the  opening  to  be  safely 
and  wisely  broached  for  our  relief  from  this  dangerous  state  of 
accumulating  pressure  ? 

The  opposing  barriers  which  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the 
supply  of  food  to  meet  the  increase  of  the  demand,  are,  as  we 
have  said,  but  two  ;  the  impossibility  of  raising  the  prices  of  the 
produce  of  our  manufacturers  so  as  to  enable  them  to  command 
more  of  the  produce  of  our  agriculturists  ;  and  the  impossibility  of 
the  agriculturists  lowering  the  price,  or  increasing  the  quantity  of 
their  produce,  so  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  consume  more. 
Now  the  prices  of  our  manufactures  in  the  foreign  market  are 
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wiioUy  and  absolutely  beyond  our  possible  control ;  they  are 
ditennined  by  the  comparative  skill  and  resources  (which  are 
^¥ery  day  increasing)  of  the  foreign  competitors  whom  we  meet 
there.  In  this  direction  therefore  relief  is  impossible.  Is  the 
eCber  barrier  equally  insurmountable  ?  Is  the  difficulty  of 
inereasiog  our  supplies  of  food  without  raising  its  price,  as  those 
yotitical  economists  declare  who  most  constantly  have  it  in  their 
nouths,  an  insuperable  one  —  a  cause  of  decay  and  declension 
which  must  overmatch  all  the  improvements  that  man  can  make, 
and  still  retain  him  in  the  same  position,  or  rather  drag  him  yet 
lower  and  lower  ?  Most  decidedly  we  answer  No !  If  this 
difficulty  is  looked  at  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  it  will  be  found 
as  capable  of  removal  by  wisdom  and  foresight  as  any  other  of  the 
Bumerous  obstacles  to  his  improvement,  which,  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  man  has  encountered  and  subdued.  There  are, 
h  is  true,  no  means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  food  grovm 
m  this  country  without  increasing  its  price,  or  of  increasing 
ks  price  without  diminishing  its  consumption  and  sale,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  limited  extent  and  fertility  of  our  home  soils. 
BtU  are  there  no  other  soils  to  which  we  might  have  recourse  for 
augmenting  the  supply  of  food  without  any  increase  of  its  cost  ? 
And  if  there  are,  and  that  they  are  accessible  to  us,  (as  who  will 
venture  to  deny  ? )  %ohy^  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  common 
humanity,  and  common  prudence,  should  we  not  avail  ourselves 
of  them  ?  Why  are  we  to  suppose  in  theory,  or  enforce  in  prac- 
tice, a  limitation  for  which  no  necessity  exists,  and  which  is  so 
ruinously  hurtful  in  its  consequences  ?  If  our  home  soils  refuse 
to  affi)rd  us  additional  supplies,  except  at  an  increased  cost,  why 
not  resort  —  we  do  not  say  to  foreign  soils  —  though  that  would  be 
the  proper  step  were  there  not  a  preferable  alternative  —  but  to  the 
soils,  at  least,  of  our  colonies,  of  districts  which  are  an  integral 
portion  of  the  empire,  aud  whose  interests  are  identified  with  our 
own  ?  Are  those  soils  in  the  same  predicament  ?  Are  they  too 
so  fully  cultivated,  that  to  raise  more  food  from  them  will  require 
an  increased  proportionate  outlay  of  labour  and  capital  ?  Quite 
the  contrary  :  their  extent  is  almost  boundless  ;  their  fertility  ex- 
traordinary. A  very  small  proportion  only  of  the  best  quality  of 
the  richest  vallies  has  yet  been  cleared  and  ploughed  at  all ;  and 
this,  though  cultivated  in  a  most  slovenly  and  careless  manner,  is 
wonderfully  productive,  and  might,  by  the  improved  practices 
which  have  been  adopted  in  this  country,  be  made  to  produce, 
whenever  it  became  necessary,  incomparably  more  than  it  does  at 
present. 

Here  then  is  the  obvious  remedy  for  the  difficulty  experienced 
kf  Jtbe  population  of  this  country  in  the  increasing  cost  of  pro- 
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ooring  tbeir  supplies  of  food.  Enlarge  the  field  of  tbeir  mdodtry. 
Let  them  carry  their  labour  and  tbeir  capital  to  other  soils  beyond 
the  narrow  geographical  boundaries  of  these  islands,  but  whtoh 
eajoy  nearly  the  same  climate,  acknowledge  the  same  gOTem- 
iMut^  and  are  peopled,  as  far  as  they  are  peopled,  from  tbe 
same  families,  —  and  the  difficulty  vanishes  at  once.  The  raioe 
labour  and  capital  which,  applied  here  to  the  production  of  act- 
ditional  food,  will  barely  reproduce  the  lowest  rate  of  sub- 
sisleiiee  for  tbe  labourers,  and  the  lowest  rate  of  profit  on  the 
capital  employed,  will  there  produce  food  sufficient  to  mabtain 
tbe  cnltivators  in  plenty,  to  affi>rd  a  high  profit  to  the  capitalnt, 
andy  besides  this,  to  supply  oar  rediradant  mamiiieicturers  at  home 
with  subsistence  in  return  for  their  labour,  at  such  a  price  as  will 
enable  them  to  command  it.     By  this  one  step  we  should  obtain 

C[>fitable  employment  for  our  excess  of  labour  and  of  capital , 
th  agricultural  and  manufacturing.  AU  our  great  productive 
interests  would  share  in  the  relief  at  once. 

For  it  is  undeniable,  that  there  is  as  great  a  redundancy  of  ca- 
pital in  tbe  country  as  of  labour.  Capitalists  are  as  anxiously 
seeking,  and  as  grievously  vexed  at  not  being  able  to  discover,  a 
demand  for  their  capital,  as  are  labourers  for  a  demand  for  tbeir 
kbour.  And  to  what  is  this  redundancy  of  capital  owing,  but  to 
tbe  same  cause  as  tbe  redundancy  of  labour ;  the  fact,  namely,  that 
ttnough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  manufactures  are  already  pro- 
duced, or  in  cottrse  of  production,  for  the  existing  demand  — that 
they  encumber  the  market  —  and  that  the  employment  of  capital  in 
supplying  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  where  alone  the 
deficiency  lies,  cannot  take  place  with  profit  in  this  country,  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  increasing  the  produce  of  our  limited 
soil  without  an  increased  proportional  expenditure. 

The  economical  position  of  Britain  possesses,  indeed,  at  this 
moment,  a  singular  and  most  anomalous  character.  There  exists 
at  the  same  time  an  excess  of  capital,  that  is,  of  all  the  artificial 
auxiliaries  to  prpduction,  causing  anxiety  and  distress  among  its 
owners  ;  and  an  excess  of  labour,  that  is,  of  the  active  powers  of 

t reduction,  causing  the  distress  of  the  labourers.  Now  there  are 
ut  three  sources  of  production  —  land,  labour,  and  capital.  And, 
Since  there  cannot  be  any  general  excess  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion, unless  we  suppose  a  general  falling  off  in  the  desire  to  con- 
sume, which  is  quite  repugnant  to  the  most  obvious  principles  of 
human  nature  — it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  ac- 
knowledged excess  in  this  country  of  the  two  last  sources  of  pro- 
duction, labour  and  capital,  that  there  must  be  a  deficiency  of  tbe 
third,  namely,  of  land  — of  land,  that  is  sufficiently  fertile  to  repay 
tbe  employmont  of  labour  and  capital  upon  it -*^  that  production 
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faai,  for  this  Mason,  iDcreased  of  kte  in  an  unequal  ratio,  llie  in- 
crease being  neariy  confined  to  objects  of  secondary  importaaoe, 
whilst  the  primary  product  of  land,  labour,  and  capital,  the  food 
upon  which  human  life  is  sustained  —  that  iptdes  of  capital  which 
is  by  far  the  most  ifnportant  ofaU,  since  tmthimt  it  none  other  ca% 
he  set  in  activity -r  htis  been  comparatively  stationary, — has 
njOt  indeed  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  demand  for  it,  caused 
by  the  continually  enlarging  number  of  consumers. 

In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  real  cause  of  our  present 
position,  let  us  suppose  for  an  instant  that  the  moans  of  enlarging 
tbe  supply  of  food  had  advanced  as  rapidly  as  the  means  of  supi* 
plying  clothing  and  superfluities,  either  by  reason  of  extraordinary 
agricultural  improvements,  rivalling  those  which  have  so  stimu*- 
lated  our  manufacturing  industry  —  or  through  a  miraculous  in- 
crease of  fertility  in  our  soils  —  or  the  rapid  accession  of  a  large 
extent  of  new  and  rich  land  to  our  coasts.  It  is  evident,  that  in 
thb  case  Done  of  tbe  evils  of  our  present  economical  condition 
could,  by  possibility,  be  in  existence.  The  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  food,  consequent  on  its  increased  production,  without  any 
increase  in  the  cost,  would  not  only  afibrd  an  abundance  of  th« 
necessaries  of  subsistence  to  our  whole  working  population,  but 
enabling  them  to  spare  a  far  larger  proportion  of  their  earnings 
than  they  can  at  present  for  the  purchase  of  clothmg  and  super* 
fluities,  would  multiply  the  demand  for  such  objects,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  remuneration  of  both  capital  and  labour  employed 
m  manufactures ;  while  this  thriving  condition  of  the  manufao* 
turers  must  in  turn  ensure  an  equal  remuneration  to  the  agricut 
turists.  All  our  productive  interests  would  be  in  a  state  of  sound 
and  permanent  prosperity. 

Now  though  improvements  in  agriculture  do  not  occur  fiwc 
enough  to  meet  the  demand  of  our  growing  population  from  our 
limited  home  soils,  and  it  is  idle  to  expect  any  increase  in  the 
fertility  of  those  soils,  or  any  considerable  accession  of  rich  land  to 
our  coasts,  —  yet  the  same  beneficial  consequences  which  would 
flow  from  these  hypothetical  circumstances,  were  they  possible, 
must  follow  from  our  cultivation  of  the  rich  soils  that  are  sepa- 
rated from  Britain  by  the  Atlantic,  and  fully  to  tbe  same  extent  as 
if  these  soils  were  attached  to  our  coast,  but  for  the  single  circum- 
stance of  the  cost  of  conveying  their  raw  produce  across  the 
Atlantic.  This  cost,  however,  is  diminishing  daily.  Already, 
within  a  few  years  past,  the  Atlantic  has  been  practically  reduced 
to  r  e-third  its  width  by  the  establishment  of  steam  navigatioB. 
Tb  cost  of  conveying  flour  fi'ora  Quebec  to  Liverpool  or  Man- 
chester is  scarcely  more  now  than  that  of  its  land  carriage,  a 
century  back,  from  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.     And  by  iiirtber 
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improYOflieDts  in  commuoicatioD,  which  are  advancing  with  greater 
japidity  than  any  others,  we  may  reasonably  expect  our  North 
American  colonies  to  be  every  year  approaching  still  nearer  to 
our  great  manufacturing  districts,  and  their  supply  to  be  shortly 
effected  from  thence  with  no  more  difficulty  or  expense  than  it 
could  be  from  a  miraculous  accession  of  rich  land  along  the  Nor^ 
folk  and  Essex  coast ;  and  effected,  let  it  be  remembered,  through 
the  agency  of  our  own  shipping  and  seamen. 

Let  but  our  redundant  capital  apd  labour  take  that  direction,, 
and  give  as  free  an  admission  to  its  produce  as  if  it  were  really 
grown  in  Norfolk  or  Essex,  and  the  double  object  will  be  an- 
swered, of  increasing  our  supplies  of  food  at  home,  and  opening 
new  avenues  for  the  pro6table  employment  of  our  surplus  labour 
and  capital,  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing. 

And  herein  is  seen  the  vast  superiority  of  the  trade  with  a 
colony  over  that  with  an  independent  country,  thoueh  most  poli- 
tical economists  refuse  to  open  their  eyes  to  it.  Were  corn  to 
be  imported  freely  from  Poland  or  the  United  States,  in  exchange 
for  our  manufactures,  we  not  only  become  dependent  for  the  first 
necessaries  of  life  on  the  caprices  of  the  governments  of  those 
countries,  which  may,  at  any  time,  interfere  with  our  supply,  but 
we  become  dependent  also  upon  the  rate  at  which  capital,  popu- 
lation, and  the  agricultural  arts  may  chance  to  advance  among 
their  inhabitants,  a  rate  which  we  can  do  nothing  to  accelerate. 
Moreover,  though  our  manufacturing  industry  may  be  benefited 
by  such  a  trade,  our  agriculturists  do  not  profit  from  it  any  de- 
gree, since  there  is  no  correspondent  increase  of  employment  for 
their  labour  and  capital,  but  rather  a  decrease,  in  case  the  impor- 
tation occasion  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  their  produce.  But  the 
system  of  supply  by  colonization,  on  the  contrary,  offers  a  direct 
addition  to  the  means  of  employing  our  agricultural,  as  well  as 
manufacturing  population,  the  skill  and  capital  of  our  fanners,  as 
well  as  of  our  manufacturers  ;  and  thus  gives  a  double  stimulus  to 
the  national  industry ;  at  the  same  time  that,  instead  of  causing 
us  to  depend  for  our  increased  supply  of  food  on  the  slow  increase 
of  the  capital  and  population  and  inventive  ingenuity  of  foreig^n 
nations,  and  on  their  arbitrary  commercial  regulations,  we  at  once 
employ  our  own  people,  with  all  their  known  and  tried  resources 
of  skill,  genius,  and  enterprise  in  its  provision,  whilst  we  our- 
selves regulate  the  terms  of  its  admission. 

If  we  would  but  consider  a  fertile  and  favourably  situated 
colony,  like  the  Canadas  for  example,  in  the  light  of  an  accession 
to  the  territory  of  Great  Britain,  which  is,  in  truth,  its  real  cha- 
racter, we  should  recognize  at  once  its  prodigious  value  as  a  field 
for  the  utilization  of  British  agricultural  labour  and  capital,  and  a 
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market  for  British  manufactures.  The  Romans  were,  in  this 
respect,  wiser  than  the  present  generation  ;  they  valued  their  colo- 
nies in  proportion  to  the  supplies  they  could  obtain  from  them, 
Africa  and  Sicily  they  esteemed  beyond  all  others  as  their  grana^ 
rieSy  the  source  of  an  abundant  provision  of  the  first  necessary  of 
life,  and  it  was  considered  an  object  of  first-rate  importance  to 
encourage  its  production  there. 

The  only  arguments  that  can  be  urged  why  a  colonial  province 
should  not  be  placed,  in  this  respect,  completely  on  the  footing  of 
a  home  country,  rest  on  its  unequal  contribution  to  the  expenses 
of  the  state,  and  the  possibility  of  a  separation. 

The  first  objection  is  good  at  all  only  as  far  as-  relates  to  the 
amount  of  taxation  required  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt,  for 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  a  colony  should  not  be  taxed  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  cover  the  expenses  of  its  local  establishments 
and  defence ;  and,  abstracting  the  debt,  no  portion  of  the  empire 
pays,  or  ought  to  pay,  more.  Now,  the  national  debt  must 
certainly  be  exclusively  borne  by  this  country,  and  will  as  cer- 
tainly occasion  its  agriculturists  fb  compete  to  a  disadvantage 
with  the  producers  of  com  in  Canada.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  other  public  burthens,  with  which  the  agriculture 
of  this  country  almost  exclusively,  and  most  unfairly,  is  saddled^ 
But  the  question  is  not  what  are  the  disadvantages  under  which 
the  home  cultivators  labour,  as  compared  to  the  colonial 
farmers,  but  whether  they  can  hope  to  get  higher  |)rices,  under 
ay  circumstances,  than  the  manufacturers  can  afford  to  pay? 
Whether  the  existing  limitation  of  the  field  of  agricultural  industry 
13  not  an  evil  to  our  agriculturists  themselves?  Whether  the  pro^ 
ductive  interests  of  this  country,  as  a  whole,  would  not  be  better 
able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  debt  and  local  taxation,  if  they 
were  encouraged  to  employ  their  surplus  capital  and  labour,  now 
lying  unproductive,  in  growing  the  additional  supplies  of  corn  re- 
quired for  our  increasing  numbers,  in  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia^ 
experience  having  proved,  that  a  physical  impossibility  is  opposed 
to  their  growing  them  in  Uiis  country,  in  the  deficiency  of  fertile 
soil  ?  In  short,  will  our  debt,  and  other  insular  burthens,  be 
more  willingly  or  easily  paid  by  a  working  population,  but  half- 
employed  and  in  want  of  bread,  distressed  capitalists,  and  land- 
lords whose  rent  is  eaten  up  by  paupers,  than  by  a  people  of 
labourers  fully  employed  and  well-fed,  and  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  which,  from  the  very 
nature  of  things,  must  be  shared  in  by  the  agriculturists  ? 

With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  it  is  clear,  that  the  closer 
we  draw  the  bonds  of  union  between  the  parent  state  and  colony, 
the  more  completely  we  identify  their  interests,  and  treat  the  latter 
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as  an  integral  portion  of  the  general  empire,  rather  than  as  a  mere 
subject  dependency,  opening  our  ports  freely  to  its  productions, 
(as  we  were  wise  enough  to  do  to  those  of  Ireland,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,)  placing  its  inhabitants  on  the  footing  of  fellow- 
subjects,  instead  of  foreigners,  the  less  chance  is  there  of  any 
desire  arising  in  the  colony  for  a  separation.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, we  cannot  contemplate  its  possibility. 

But  for  the  advantage  which  Ireland  derives  in  common  with 
this  country,  from  their  commercial  connexion,  that  union  would, 
in  all  probability,  by  this  time,  have  ceased  to  exist,  or  would 
exist  only  through  compulsion,  not  the  voluntary  attachment  which 
is  founded  on  a  sense  of  reciprt)cal  benefit.  And  why  may  we  not, 
as  our  population  and  resources  expand,  attach  other  provinces  as 
firmly  to  us,  by  the  same  mutually  beneficial  bonds  ?  Why- 
should  not  the  same  facilities  be  afforded  to  the  application  of  our 
agricultural  labour,  skill,  and  capital  in  their  cultivation,  for  the 
supply  of  the  home  market,  as  in  that  of  the  Irish,  Welsh,  or 
Scotch  soils?  Why,  above  all,  are  we  to  stint  our  population  in 
the  prime  necessaries  of  life,  and  keep  down  the  wages  of  labour 
and  the  profits  of  capital  in  this  country,  by  confining  our  re- 
dundant capital  and  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  our  own  soils,  and 
our  hungry  population  to  their  scanty  produce,  which,  through 
their  limited  extent  and  fertility,  cannot  be  increased,  whilst  we 
have  millions  of  acres  of  rich  soil,  courting  our  ploughs,  in  our 
transmarine  dependencies  ;  in  districts  subject  to  our  government, 
attached  to  our  laws,  and  asking  only  to  be  peopled  with  the  over- 
flow of  our  population,  and  to  have  their  vast  resources  developed 
for  the  common  advantage,  by  the  profitable  application  of  our  re- 
dundant capital? 

•  The  landowners  will  not  misunderstand  our  remarks.  They 
proceed  from  a  quarter  which  has  ever  distinguished  itself  by  the 
advocacy  of  their  interests,  and  which  never  more  strongly  sup- 
ported them  than  in  the  line  of  argument  we  are  now  pursuing. 
Their  interest  is  identified  with  the  general  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  ;  but  these  must,  beyond  question,  soon  give  way 
beneath  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  we  have  described  ;  if 
not  by  a  convulsive  explosion,  yet,  by  a  rapid,  and,  when  once  it 
has  fairly  set  in,  incurable  decline.  If  the  extended  cultivatioa 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  free  introduction  of  their  agricultural 
produce,  were  certain  to  cause  a  fall  of  prices  and  of  rents,  this 
would  be  fully  compensated  to  the  landlords  by  increased  security. 
But  a  considerable  fall  of  price  would,  in  truth,  be  compensated 
to  the  farmers  by  the  lowering  of  the  poor-rates,  consequent  on  the 
removal  of  the  surplus  population,  agricultural  as  well  as  manu- 
facturing, which  now  weighs  so  heavily  upon  them,  and  they  would 
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cmitinue  to  pay  the  present  rents  out  of  diminished  prices.  In 
our  opinion,  however,  prices  would  not  fall  materially,  since  in- 
creased production,  accompanied  by  a  very  slight  fall  of  price, 
would  occasion  a  proportionately  increased  consumption.  The 
utmost  enlargement  that  can  be  contemplated  in  the  produce  of 
our  North  American  colonies,  cannot,  for  a  long  period  to  come, 
do  much  more  than  meet  the  increase  of  the  demand  that  would 
follow  the  enlargement  of  the  market  in  those  countries  for  our 
manufactures.  But  even  if  rents  did  fall  in  consequence,  what 
landlord  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  his  class 
that  the  increasing  body  of  the  community  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
less  and  less  supply  of  food  —  the  profits  of  capital,  and  the  wages 
of  labour  continually  lessened  —  the  condition,  in  short,  of  all  the 
producing  classes  daily  deteriorated,  instead  of  improving,  as 
their  numbers,  and  skill,  and  productive  powers  increase?  It  has 
been  shown  in  our  last  number,  that  the  real  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  of  any  country  cannot  be  opposed  to,  but  are 
indissolubly  and  completely  bound  up  with  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  community.  He  is  but  a  short-sighted  politician  or  political 
economist,  who  thinks  or  says  otherwise.  1  he  high  rents  of  our 
landlords,  as  compared  with  those  of  other  countries,  have  grown 
with,  and  are  wholly  dependent  on,  the  success  of  our  manufac- 
turing industry-.  But  our  manufacturers  cannot  continue  to  thrive, 
unless  they  can  obtain  their  supplies  of  food  at  a  price  which  the 
price  they  obtain  for  their  own  products  will  admit  of  their  pay- 
ing. They  cannot  otherwise  employ  their  workmen,  who  must 
fall,  at  once,  upon  the  land  for  maintenance.  The  necessary 
consequence  of  confining  our  agricultural  industry  to  our  home 
soils  will  be  the  destruction  of  our  manufacturing  industry,  or 
rather  the  migration  of  our  manufacturing  capital  and  machinery 
to  foreign  shores,  the  labouring  part  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tiop  being  left  a  burden  on  the  estates  of  the  landlords  of  this 
country.  And  this  escape  of  the  very  blood  and  sinews  of  our 
national  wealth  is  already  begun,  and  whenever  the  continent  is 
pacified,  will  continue,  with  accelerated  rapidity,  unless  measures 
are,  in  the  meantime,  taken  to  stay  the  evil. 

The  root  of  that  evil  lies,  we  think  it  evident,  in  the  want  of  an 
increase  of  cultivable  territory  corresponding  to  the  increase  of 
population  and  of  capital  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  the  means 
which  we  venture  to  recommend,  as  fully  adequate  to  its  cure,  is, 
that  we  should  carve  out  that  increase  from  the  soil  of  our  most 
fertile  and  nearest  colonies  ;  that  the  trade  between  these  de- 
pendencies and  the  mother  country  should  be  put  upon  the 
footing  of  the  coasting  trade;  and  that  an  extensive  and  me- 
thodical system  of  colonization  should  be  organized  by  govern- 
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ment,  having  for  its  object  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  appli** 
cation  of  the  surplus  capital  and  labour  of  the  British  Isles  hi  the 
cultivation  of  those  provinces,  as  the  means  of  producing  food, 
not  only  for  the  plentiful  subsistence  of  the  emigrants  themselves, 
but  also  of  that  part  of  our  remaining  population,  Tvhich,  possess- 
ing in  their  coal  and  iron  mines,  skill,  machinery,  and  concentra- 
tion, superior  advantages  for  many  peculiar  branches  of  industry 
to  what  are  to  be  met  with  elsewhere,  will  be  able,  by  occupying 
themselves  in  that  manner,  and  exchanging  their  produce  for 
food,  to  obtain,  in  this  indirect  way,  a  far  greater  abundance  of  it, 
for  the  same  expenditure  of  labour  and  capital,  than  directly^  by 
the  cultivation  of  our  inferior  soils  at  home. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  very  different  proposition  from 
the  general  freqdom  of  trade  in  agricultural  produce  urged  by  thai 
class  of  writers  who  are  loudest  in  their  opposition  to  the  cora- 
law.  They  boldly  assert,  that  any  restrictions  on  commercial  in- 
tercourse are  impolitic ;  and,  in  this  respect,  they  would  put  a 
colony  and  a  foreign  country  on  the  same  footing.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  because  we  think  a  colony  is,  or  may  be  made,  the  very 
opposite,  in  every  respect,  to  a  foreign  country  —  may  be  incor«> 
porated  so  completely  with  the  parent  state,  as  to  form  a  part  of 
the  same  in  all  but  its  geography  —  that  we  are  anxious  to  see  our 
colonial  not  merely  distinguished  from  our  foreign  commerce,  by  a 
comparative  relaxation  of  duties,  but  placed  on  the  same  footing 
with  our  home  trade.  We  need  not  now  enter  at  large  upon  the 
question  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  protective  system.  On 
another  occasion,  perhaps,  we  may  take  it  as  our  theme,  and  ex- 
amine the  arguments  of  those,  who,  on  no  very  stable  assump- 
tions, as  it  appears  to  us,  contend  for  the  unqualified  freedom  of 
foreign  trade.  Our  object  at  present  is,  to  show  the  advantage  of 
removing  entirely  fron^  the  category  of  foreign  countries,  s<Mne,  at 
least,  of  our  colonies,  —  and  thus  obtaining  all  the  advantages  de- 
rivable from  an  additional  command  of  fertile  land,  securing  a 
rise  in  the  real  wages  of  our  labourei*s,  and  in  the  profits  of  our 
capitalists,  and  rendering  the  improvements  that  are,  and  have  for 
years  past  been  daily  occurring  in  the  means  of  production,  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing,  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what,  but 
for  the  mismanagement  we  have  pointed  out,  they  would  have 
always  necessarily  been,  a  source  of  continually  increasing  im- 
provement in  the  condition  and  means  of  enjoyment  of  evwy  class 
of  society. 

Now,  what  is  actually  the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  British  isles,  the  labouring  class,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  ?  — there  is  no  dearth  of  information  on  this  subject. 
If  littk  has  been  yet  done  to  ameliorate  their  situaliQn,  we  mmi 
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tlo  our  legislators  the  justice  to  declare,  that  no  pains  have  been 
spared  by  them  to  investigate  its  nature.  Within  the  last  twelve 
or  thirteen  years,  nearly  as  many  parliamentary  committees  have 
sat  upon  subjects  closely  connected  with  this  great  question ;  the  re* 
suit  of  their  laboured  inquiries  is  contained  in  as  many  voluminous 
reports ;  and  this  result,  as  far  as  it  affects  our  topic,  may  be  sum* 
med  up,  alas !  in  few  words.  In  Ireland,  —  but  we  will  not  allow 
ourselves  to  recur  to  that  heart-rending  and  painfully  exciting  sub- 
ject, —  on  a  former  occasion  we  drew  from  the  Report  of  the  last 
Committee  on  the  Irish  Poor,  the  picture  of  their  misery,  a  misery 
which,  since  that  time,  has  been  aggravated,  as  far  as  it  was  capa- 
ble of  aggravation,  by  one  of  those  almost  periodical  visitations  of 
famine  to  which  the  neglected  population  of  that  noble  country 
are,  under  their  present  system  of  mismanagement,  exposed.  We 
exhibited,  too,  the  obvious,  easy,  and  equitable  remedy  for  this 
misery,  the  establishment,  namely,  of  a  law  of  relief;  the  affording 
to  the  Irish  peasant  some  security  from  being  starved  in  the  midst 
of  an  abundance  which  his  own  labour  has  created,  but  which  the 
law  now  permits  the  owner  of  the  soil  to  appropriate  uncondition-' 
ally,  leaving  its  famishing  producers  to  be  maintained  upon  English 
charity ! 

it  appears  from  the  reports  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that,  in 
England^  the  agricultural  labourer  receives,  in  general,  in  requital 
for  his  labour,  a  sum  totally  inadequate  to  maintain  his  family,  if 
he  have  one,  and  consequently  his  wages  are,  by  a  gross  perversion 
of  the  poor-law,  supplemented,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom,  from  the  parish  rates.  The  labourer  is  thus  necessarily, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  struggles  he  may  make  to  avoid  it,  in  spite 
too  of  his  full  employment  in  an  industrious  occupation  for  the 
beneGt  of  a  private  individual,  forced  to  become  a  pauper.  He 
is  driven  to  attend  at  the  parish  pay-table  for  the  scanty  pittance 
surlily  doled  out  to  him  there,  upon  a  scale  of  relief  calculated 
barely  to  keep  him  and  his  children  on  bread  alone.  From  2d 
to  3irf  a-day  to  each  individual  in  a  family,  is,  it  appears,  the 
usual  allowance  in  some  of  the  southern  counties ;  and,  for  this, 
hard  labour,  and  the  degradation  of  pauperism,  are  both  to  be 
incurred,  and,  out  of  this,  lodging,  clothing,  washing,  fuel,  and 
medicine,  as  well  as  food,  are  to  be  provided ! 

Are  the  manufacturing  labourers  in  much  better  circumstances? 
In  some  districts,  and  during  temporary  spirits  of  trade,  a  part  of 
them  receive  comparatively  high  wages  ;  but  these  halcyon  days 
are  succeeded  by  long  intervals  of  depression,  and  some  classes, 
as  the  hand-loom  weavers,  both  in  cloth  and  cotton,  whose  num- 
l)ers  are  very  large,  have,  for  many  years  past,  experienced  no 
^sueh  4ts  of  prosperity^  but  endure  great  ancl  permanent  distress, 
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their  wages  undergoing  continual  successive  reductions,  through 
the  increasing  competition  of  the  steam-engine.  They,  too,  are 
wholly  unable  to  maintain  themselves  without  parochial  aid,  and 
are  thus  brought  down  to  the  same  forlorn  level  which  we  have 
described  as  the  lot  of  the  agricultural  labourers — that  level  of 
pauperism  which  the  law  humanely  provides  to  stop  their  descent 
m  the  ladder  of  misery,  when  it  enacts  that  they  shall  not  abso- 
lutely starve. 

But  the  case  is  not  much  better  with  the  mechanics.  Those, 
at  least,  who  have  seen  persons  of  this  description  crowding  for 
relief,  every  winter,  to  the  vestries  of  country  parishes,  well  know 
that  a  large  number  of  this  class  of  labourers  likewise  are  in  equal 
distress  and  redundancy,  and  driven  equally  to  compete  with  one 
another  for  a  scanty  and  precarious  livelihood. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  condition  in  which  these  individuals  may 
be  placed  by  the  expenditure  of  Jive  pounds,  at  the  utmost,  per 
head,  in  transporting  them  to  North  America,  and  especially  to 
Upper  Canada.  The  extracts  from  letters  received  from  pauper- 
emigrants,  lately  exported  from  some  parishes  in  the  west  of 
England,  printed  in  a  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  paper, 
exhibit  the  reverse  of  the  sad  picture  we  have  just  been  contem- 
plating, drawn  by  the  hand  of  untaught  simplicity,  but  with  the 
warmth  of  real  feeling,  and  the  force  of  unsophisticated  truth. 
In  those  interesting  letters  we  may  trace  the  immense  change 
effected  in  the  common  labourer,  who,  only  a  few  months  back, 
was  maintained  in  his  native  country  on  parish  pay,  in  unwilling 
idleness,  if  not  in  crime,  a  burden  to  his  neighbours,  and  in  a 
state  of  suffering  himself,  by  his  removal  to  the  colony,  at  the 
trifiing  expense  we  have  mentioned.  We  see  him,  immediately  on 
his  landing,  eagerly  hired  by  a  master,  in  whose  house  he  lives, 
and  at  whose  table  he  is  boarded, upon  'beef,  mutton,  pork, vege- 
tables, pyes,  puddings,'  the  best,  in  short,  of  everything,  and  from 
whom  he  receives,  into  the  bargain,  money-wages  sufficient  to 
enable  him,  if  he  chooses,  at  the  end  of  a  summer^ s  work,  to  pur* 
chase  and  stock  a  farm  of  his  own  I  There,  a  family  of  children, 
instead  of  a  reproach  and  a  burden,  is  a  blessing,  a  credit,  and 
a  source  of  pro6t.  The  expressions  scattered  through  these 
letters  of  joy  and  thankfulness  lo  God,  and  to  those  friends  who 
assisted  them  to  emigrate,  for  so  great  a  chanae  in  their  condition, 
are  truly  affecting ;  as  are  also  their  touching,  though  homely  allu- 
sions, to  the  sufferings  from  which  they  have  escaped,  but  which  are 
still  endured  by  their  friends  and  fellow-labourers  at  home,  and 
their  regret  that  these  are  not  enjoying  the  same  blessed  improve- 
ment with  themselves.  But  we  will  let  the  good  folks  speak  for 
themselves,  premising,  that  the  letters  are  from  emigrants  who  went 
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out  from  the  parish  of  Corsley,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  in  the 
spring  of  1830,  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  their  passage 
being  paid  by  the  parish  :  — 

•  From  W.    Clements  (day-labourer,  of  Corsley,  Wilts),  dated  Port 

Talbot,  Upper  Canada,  Oct.  10,  1^30. 
'  My  dear  Father, — I  thank  God  I  am  got  to  the  land  of  liberty  and 
plenty.  I  arrived  here  on  the  9th  of  July.  I  had  not  a  single  shilling 
left  when  I  got  here.  But  I  met  with  good  friends  that  took  me  in, 
and  I  went  to  work  at  69  per  day,  and  my  board,  on  to. this  day.  And 
DOW  I  am  going  to  work  on  my  own  farm  of  50  acres,  which  I  bought 
at  55/,  and  I  have  5  years  to  pay  it  in.  I  have  bought  me  a  cow  and 
5  pigs.  And  I  have  sowed  4^  acres  of  wheat,  and  I  have  2  more  to 
sow.  I  am  going  to  build  me  a  house  this  fall,  if  I  live.  And  if  I  had 
staid  at  Corsley  1  never  should  have  had  nothing.  I  like  the  country 
very  much.  I  am  at  liberty  to  shoot  turkeys,  quail,  pigeon,  and  all  kinds 
of  game  which  I  have  in  my  backwood.  I  have  also  a  sugar  bush,  that 
will  make  me  a  ton  of  sugar  yearly.  The  timber  is  very  fine.  We  sow 
but  one  bushel  of  wheat  to  an  acre,  and  the  increase  is  about  50.  One 
single  grain  will  bring  from  30  to  60  ears.  The  land  in  general  is 
black  peat  and  sandy  loam.  My  wife  and  two  sons  is  all  welt  and  hap- 
py, and  thankful  that  (hey  are  arrived  over  safe  ;  and  wish  father  and 
mother,  and  all  the  family,  were  as  well  provided  for  as  we  be.  JjT  the 
labouring  men  did  but  know  the  value  of  their  stretchy  they  would  never 
abide  contented  in  the  old  country.  Cows  are  worth  from  50»,  to  3/,  lOs, 
Sheep,  large  and  fat,  is  worth  10s,  Gd.  Oxen,  from  5/,  to  6/.  No  poor- 
rate,  no  taxes,  no  overseer,  no  beggars.  The  wheat  that  is  left  in  the 
fields  would  keep  a  whole  parish.  Several  of  them  that  came  out  with 
us  are  near,  Joseph  Silcox  within  2  miles,  &c.'  —  pp.  14,  15. 

*  From  James  Treasure  (shoemaker),  Yarmouth,  U.  C.  August  9, 1830.  ■ 

*  All  who  came  over  with  us  like  the  country  very  well.  There  is 
not  a  doubt  hut  all  who  are  willing  to  work  would  get  a  plenty,  and 
good  pay.  Mechanics,  they  say,  are  wanted  very  bad.  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  aAer  we  are  a  little  more  settled,  we  shall  be  able  to  save 
30«  a- week.  The  people  here  wonder  that  more  do  not  come.  We 
were  told  at  New  York,  that  7000  had  landed  there  m  about  four  or 
five  weeks,  and  200  families  were  landed  at  this  creek  this  summer  ; 
but  they  are  all  lost  like  a  drop  in  a  bucket.  We  are  a  great  deal  better, 
and  comfortabler  than  we  expected  to  be  in  so  short  a  time.  I  want 
to  advise  you  all  to  come,  for  here  we  are  all  free  fi-om  anxiety  as  to 
getting  on.  I  should  be  happy  to  hear  that  two  or  three  thousand  was 
coming  from  Frome.  It  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for 
them.  Here  would  be  plenty  for  them  to  do,  and  plenty  to  eat  and 
drink.  In  thid  there  is  no  mistake.  I  seem  now  to  want  to  tell  this, 
that,  and  the  other  story,  about  men  who  caooe  here  without  a  single 
shilling,  but  have  now  good  farms  of  their  own,  but  they  would  be 
too  numerous.  I  can  only  say,  that  all  the  ffood  accounts  I  have  heard 
of  America^  I  now  believe  to  be  correct^  &c/  —  pp.  16,  17. 
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'  From  Phillip  Annett  (daj-labourer,  of  Coreley),  Port  Talbol,  U.  C. 
May  24th,  1830. 

'  I  think  you  was  better  sell  your  bouse,  and  get  a  little  of  the 
parish,  and  come  to  Canada  whilst  you  have  a  chance.  If  you  don't 
come  soon  it  is  likely  you  will  starve,  and  if  you  don't,  your  children  will; 
whilst  if  you  was  to  come  hither  with  your  family,  any  one  would  be  glad 
to  take  1  or  :2  of  them  and  keep  them  as  their  own  children,  until  of  age, 
and  then  give  them  100  acres  of  land  and  some  stock  besides.  I  waai 
agreeably  surprised  when  I  came  here  to  see  what  a  fine  country  k  was 
It  being  excellent  land,  bearing  crops  of  wheat  and  other  com  fi>r  20  or 
50  years  without  any  dung.  Here  you  have  no  rent  to  pay,  no  poor- 
rates,  and  scarcely  any  taxes.  Here  you  can  raise  every  thing  of  yoor 
own  that  you  want  to  make  use  of  in  your  family.  You  can  make  your 
own  soap,  candles,  sugar,  treacle,  and  vinegar,  without  paying  any  duty. 
Clothing  is  as  cheap  as  in  England.  Wages  is  high.  A  man  can  get 
two  bushels  of  wheat  for  a  day's  work  in  harvest  time.  We  have  plentj 
of  fruit  here,  such  as  plumbs  and  grapes,  and  peaches.  Cyder  is  sold  at 
58  per  barrel;  it  is  a  land  of  liberty  and  plenty.  I  think  no  Englishman 
can  do  better  than  come  as  soon  as  possible,  if  it  cost  them  eveiy 
farthing  they  have,  for  I  would  rather  be  so  here,  than  in  En^and 
with  100/  in  my  pocket.  Robert  can  come,  and  get  a  good  farm  here 
in  the  course  of  3  or  4  years  at  shoemaking,  f  think  he  could  earn 
and  save  beside  keeping  himself,  50/  a-year.  I  am  sure  he  could. ' 
It  grieves  me  concerning  you  in  England,  in  poverty  and  hard  labour. 
A  man  can  earn  enough  in  3  days  to  last  him  all  the  week.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  country,  and  so  is  Luesa,  for  we  are  so  much  respect- 
ed here  as  any  of  our  neighbours,  and  so  would  you  if  you  come,  &c.' 
—pp.  17,  18. 
*  James  Watts,  (day-labourer  of  Corsley)  Lancaster,  U.C.  Oct.  28, 1830. 

'  We  had  a  middling  good  passage,  and  got  to  Quebec  the  6th  day 
of  June,  then  I  set  out  for  Upper  Canada  to  the  above  place,  where  I 
have  been  ever  since,  working  at  making  roads  at  8  dollars  a  month,  or 
1/,  168,  of  your  money  (besides  board).  Will.  Singer  and  Thomas 
Singer  are  along  with  me  upon  the  same  wages,  but  William  Ayls- 
bury  left  this  place  on  purpose  to  so  home  to  his  wife  and  fanuly. 
Whether  he  will  get  home  I  don't  Know,  but  if  he  should,  you  will 
get  all  the  news  better  than  I  can  write.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  and 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  is  a  good  country,  for  any  industrious  roan 
coming  to  this  country  ;  and  if  he  can  bring  some  money  he  will  get 
land  upon  very  reasonable  terms,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  maj 
make  a  very  comfortable  living.' 

The  William  Aylsbury  mentioned  in  this  letter,  it  appears,  re- 
turned last  winter  to  his  parish,  Corsley,  where  he  had  left  his  wife 
and  children.  His  intention  was  to  persuade  them  to  return  with 
him,  which  the  wife,  however,  refuses  to  do.    This  man  saved  a 
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sum  of  money  (nearly  7/.)  out  of  his  summer's  wages,  on  the 
roads  in  Upper  Canada,  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  expenses  home  : 
a  fact  which  speaks  strongly  for  the  possibility  of  obtaining  repay- 
ment of  the  costs  of  emigration,  indirectly  out  of  the  labourer's 
earnings  in  the  colony. 

*  Frotn  Thomas  Hunt,  (day-labourer  of  Chapmanslade  in  the  parish 
ofCorsIey),  dated  Nelson,  U.  C.  Nov.  14th,  1830. 
*  We  are  in  a  good  country  for  poor  folks  ;  we  have  plenty  of  ffood 
fire  and  grog.  Wheat  4«,  per  bushel,  good  boihng  peas  3«,  6d.  Kye 
S$.  Buck  wheat  2«,  6d.  Indian  com  2s,  6d.  Oats  2«.  Potatoes 
It,  Sd.  Rum  lOel  per  quart.  Good  whiskey  7^ <l.  Brandy  9d  per 
quart.  Port  Wine  It,  3d.  Tea  3«,  6d  per  pound.  We  make  our 
own  sugar,  our  own  soap,  candles,  and  bake  good  light  bread.  Beef 
and  mutton  2c2  per  pound,  &c.  Fat  geese  It,  6(i.  Best  fowb  It,  Sd 
per  couple.  Wages  3/  per  month  and  our  keep.  We  dine  with  our 
masters.  Women  2t,  Sd  a  day  add  good  keep.  Good  apples  It  per 
bushel,  Sic.  The  price  of  land  is  about  1/  per  acre  near  the  roads, 
some  way  back  it  is  cheaper.  No  poor-rates,  nor  taxes  of  any  conse- 
quence. I  see  in  the  paper  great  lamentations  for  our  departure  from 
Chapmanslade.  Mare  need  to  rejoice,*  We  three  brotherf  have 
bought  200  acres  of  land  at  12t,  Sd  per  acre.  We  have  paid  25f,  * 
and  have  100/  to  pay  in  five  years,  that  is,  20/  a  year,  between  three, 
that  is  6/,  13t,  4d  each.  It  is  in  Nelson,  District  of  Gore,  about  five 
miles  from  Street,  with  a  pretty  good  roacl  to  our  lot.  Only  nine 
miles  to  lake  Ontario,  a  good  sale  for  all  grain.  A  grist  mill  and  a 
saw  null  within  25  chains,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  A  good  river 
runs  right  through  our  lot  of  land,  and  good  springs  rise  on  it.  We  shaO 
never  want  for  water  nor  timber.  We  have  several  adjoining  houses, 
chiefly  English  people.  We  can  raise  up  a  good  house  in  a  little 
while  at  little  expense.  We  have  thousands  of  tons  of  timber,  and 
£Ood  stone  for  building.  It  is  called  the  healthiest  place  in  Upper 
Uanada.  We  have  no  sickness  since  we  have  been  here.  Stouter 
than  we  was  in  England.  Sarah  wishes  to  see  all  her  friends  here. 
We  expect  to  clear  20  acres  by  next  harvest.  We  cut  the  trees  about 
3  feet  above  ground,  and  put  fire  to  it,  and  bum  it  root  and  branch. 
We  are  about  700  miles  from  Quebec.  That  is  but  little  here.  Sarah 
Hunt  and  her  five  children  is  all  well ;  she  was  confined  on  the  river 
St  Lawrence.  She  had  a  very  good  time.  She  and  all  is  very  stout, 
never  wishing  to  return  to  England,  but  rather  all  friends  was  here, 
for  here  is  plenty  of  work,  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.     Thank  God 

*  This  is  the  emigrant's  pithy  reproof  of  the  maudlin  sentimentalities  of  tboM 
persons  who  ao  pathetically  deprecate  the  *  tearing  away  of  our  peasantry  from  their 
homes  —  the  snapping  asander  the  ties  of  conntry,  kindred,  &c,'  and  who  wax  indig- 
Dmn*  at  what  they  eall  *  the  atrocions  cruelty*  of  the  advocates  of  emigration. 
Mighty  cmolty,  to  be  sare,  the  aspisting  families,  whose  labonr  will  not  keep  them 
from  pauperism  and  misery  in  this  coontiy*  to  remove  to  another  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  where  they  may  command  all  the  comforts  and  man^  of  the  loxories  of 
life,  and  look  forward  to  still  higher  prospects.  Great  cause  of  gnef  and  lam«atalioii 
Ibili !  *  More  need  to  rejoice,'  as  Thomas  Himt  says. 

yoL,  xLvi,  NO.  92.  —  Q.R.  47 
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we  are  here.     We  all  itieh  that  ourfaiherSy  and  mo{her$y  and  hroih^rSf 

and  sisters  was  here  y  for  here  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  there  is  in  Emg^ 

land.     They  that  think  to  work  may  do  well.     But  if  our  fatben  and 

mothers  was   here,  they  should  never  be  obliged  to  do  a  hard  day's 

work,    for  we  would  keep  them  without  work  if  they  were   not   able. 

But  if  any  of  you  should  come,  they  must  make  up  their  minds  not  to 

be   faint-hearted.     You   may    expect   rocking,  but  I   don't   fear    he 

raging   seas.     For  nrare  may  come  as  safe  as  we,  for  the  God    tluit 

rules  the  land   rules  the  sea.     There  is  sotne  come  this  year  tanied 

back   before  they  knew  whether  'tis  good  or  bad.     But  1  thank    wj 

Grod  that  we  are  here.     Thomas  Hunt,  James  Hunt,  Jeremiah  Hunt.' 

^From  William  Snelgrove  (day-labourer  ofCorsley),  Dundas,  U.  C 

Sept.  3d,  1830. 

^  Dear  Friends, — This  comes  with  my  kind  love  to  you,  bqmig  it 

will  (ind  you  in  good  health,  at  it  leaves  us  at  present.     Thanka  be  to 

God  for  it.     Health  is  a  beautiful  thing  ;  and  it  depends  upon  God 

alone  to  give  it.     Was  it  in  the  hands  of  roan,  health  would  decline, 

as    many  other  things  have  in   England,  as  labour  and    victuaUiog, 

which,  if  the  good  Grod  give  us  our  health,  is  as  plentifully  with  us  aa 

the  scarcity  is  with  you.    We  have  plenty  of  good  beef,  and   muttoD, 

and   pork,   and  flour,  fish,  fowl,  and  butter ;  and  I'm  happy  to  state 

that  by  one  day's  work,  a  man  can  supply  himself  with  sufficient  of  afl 

these  necessaries  for  3  days.     You  hare  a  good  many  cold  helUes  to  go 

to  bed  withy  I  knowy  or  things  is  greatly  altered  from  the  state  that  U  wob 

when  I  was  unth  you.     But  if  you  were  with  uSy  if  you  likedy  for  three 

half-pence  your  belly  would  be  so  warm  thai  you  would  not  know  the  warn 

to  bed.     With  regard  to  work,  harvest  work  is  one  dollar  a  day  ana 

board,  other  work  is  three-fourths  of  a  doUar  and  a  pint  of  wbiikey. 

Wheat  is  from,  3s,  9d,  to  5s  per  bushel.     Butcher's  meat  Sd   to  3d 

per  lb.     Cousin  Henry,  you  may  depend  that  all  is  bere  said  is  true, 

80  that  you  see  here  is  all  Uie  chance  in  the  world  for  a  poor  man  to  Hfty 

ate.' 

The  accounts  of  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  emigrant 
weavers,  shoemakers,  brickmakers,  and  other  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans, are  equally  striking  and  delightful.  Dlightful  we  say,  inr 
deed,  for  what  a  resource  is  here  opened  to  us  in  our  difficulties^ 
—  what  a  well-spring  of  joy  and  hope  is  found  to  bubble  up  in  the 
wilderness  for  the  relief  of  our  parched  and  thirsty  population. 
Think  of  the  change  to  a  man  from  parish  allowance,  just  enough 
to  keep  life  in  himself  and  his  family  upon  a  potato  diet,  to  one 
of  meat  three  times  a  day,  tea,  bread,  butter,  vegetables,  with 
whiskey,  brandy,  and  tobacco  ad  libitumy  and  wages  into  the  bar- 
gain, out  of  which  he  may  put  by  from  30/  to  502  per  annum, 
and  with  this  sum  iiiay  purchase,  if  he  think  6t,  the  fee-simple  of 
a  rich  farm  of  twice  as  many  acres !  And  what  is  to  prevent  more, 
many  more,  nay  the  whole  of  our  redundant  population,  from 
being  removed  to  such  an  earthly  paradise  ?    Is  it  the  trifling  cost 
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t)f  their  conveyance  thither— the  3/ or  4/ per  head  which  must  be 
laid  out  to  remove  a  human  being  —  a  fellow-subject  —  ay,  one 
whose  rights  to  the  regard  and  paternal  care  of  the  common  go- 
vernment are  as  sacred  and  as  strong  as  those  of  the  highest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  land  —to  remove  him  from  a  situation  of  great 
•nd  undeserved  sufferings  which  he  cannot  of  himself  escape,  to 
one  where  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  live,  and  bring  up  a  family  in 
bdustry,  plenty,  independence,  and  virtue,  —  a  life  than  which 
there  is  none  happier  under  the  face  of  heaven  ? 

How  cheaply,  then,  may  we  now  purchase  the  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing the  happiness  of  a  fellow-creature !  Here  is  a  new  and  poig- 
nant luxury  for  our  epicurean  felicity-hunters.  For  twenty  pounds 
a  whole  family  may  be  removed  from  the  depths  of  misery  to  a 
state  of  certain  and  permanent  prosperity,  —  as  far  as  anything 
human  is  certain  and  permanent  — themselves  and  their  descend- 
ants !  That  the  judicious  benevolence  of  our  nobles  and  wealthy 
landowners  has  already,  indeed,  begun  to  take  this  direction,  we 
are  pleased  to  perceive,  from  the  little  tract  we  have  just  quoted,  as 
well  as  from  other  sources.  We  have  heard  with  pleasure  that  there 
is  a  prospect  of  the  formation  of  an  Emigration  Society,  having 
for  its  charitable  object  to  assist  the  unemployed  poor  to  transfer 
themselves  to  the  colonies.  But  individual  benevolence  is  not 
enough  —  is  not  the  proper  mode  of  effecting  the  end  in  view.  Is 
there  no  party  whose  express  duty  it  is  to  take  whatever  available 
steps  present  themselves,  for  mitigating  the  distress  and  ameliorat- 
ing the  circumstances  of  our  people  ?  Is  the  government  of  a 
country  justifiable  in  remaining  inactive,  while  its  labouring  po- 
pulation is  reduced  to  extreme  want,  and  a  practicable,  nay  an 
easy  and  simple  and  all-effectual  remedy  is  in  its  power  ?  Even 
if  the  paltry  expense  we  have  mentioned  as  the  average  cost  of 
emigration  to  Canada  were  necessarily  a  sacrifice,  a  complete 
loss,  to  ihe  party  providing  it,  surely  it  would  be  a  most  legiti- 
mate, most  justifiable  application  of  the  national  resources.  The 
government  of  this  country  expends  upwards  of  fifty  millions  si 
year  in  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  state.  But  is  there 
any  one  end  of  government  more  necessary,  any  one  interest  of 
society  more  pressing,  than  the  protection  of  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple from  want,  and  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  a  life  of 
pauperism  ?  If  the  expenditure  of  a  million  or  two  yeariy,  in  fa- 
cilitating the  emigration  of  our  surplus  labourers,  could  accomplish 
this  great  object,  will  any  one  say  it  would  not  be  cheaply  pur- 
chased, or  that  the  money  were  not  as  well  laid  out  on  this,  as  on 
any  one  of  the  various  items  of  the  national  expenditure  ?  Noth- 
ing, however,  can  be  easier,  than  to  show  that,  in  a  purely  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  such  an  outlay  would  be  a  wise  measure  of 
economy^  a  saving  of  expenses^  otherwise  unavoidable  and  of  &r 
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greater  amount,  both  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  to  the  particular 

{larishes  who  are,  by  law  in  Britain,  and  where  not  by  law,  as  in 
reland,  {proh  pudor!)  yet  by  the  compulsion  of  charity  and 
prudence^  obliged  to  support  this  excess  oi  the  labouring  popula- 
tion in  unproductive  inactivity.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  If  we 
look  to  the  small  amount  of  the  necessary  expense  of  emigration, 
as  compared  with  the  immense  profits  resulting  from  it,  we  shall 
see  that  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  devise  means  of  obtaining  the  re- 
imbursement of  that  expense  out  of  those  profits*  The  great  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  a  labourer,  as  an  instrument  of  pro- 
duction, here  and  in  the  colonies,  is  represented  by,  and  indeed, 
consists  of  the  difference  between  his  wages  here  and  there.  It 
is,  therefore,  out  of  this  difference,  out  of  the  increase  of  wages 
which  a  labourer  gains  by  his  removal  from  this  country  to  the 
colony,  that  the  cost  of  his  removal  should  in  perfect  equity  be 
taken.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  whatever,  for  object- 
ing to  make  the  labourer  himself  responsible  for  the  repayment 
from  his  increased  wages,  of  the  necessary  expense  of  the  process 
by  which  alone  he  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  them.  And  the 
labourers  themselves  will,  without  doubt,  see  the  justice  of  this^ 
and  willingly  consent  to  it,  especially  as  the  deduction  from  their 
wages  required  for  this  purpose,  will  bear  but  a  small  proportion 
to  the  total  increase  consequent  on  their  removal.  It  is  not,  how-* 
ever,  from  the  emigrants  themselves,  that  we  would  recommend, 
in  all  cases,  the  collection  of  these  payments,  which  might  be 
found  irksome  in  practice,  but  from  their  employers  in  (he  first 
instance,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  condition  of  labourers. 

The  plan  which,  on  these  grounds,  we  would  propose  is,  that  la* 
bourers  wishing  to  emigrate  by  aid  of  government,  should  enter  into 
a  contract  to  serve  the  colonial  government,  or  any  employers  to 
whom  they  may  be  transferred  by  that  government,  for  a  term,  say  of 
three  or  four  years,  if  the  expenses  of  their  passage  are  not  sooner 
repaid,  and  for  a  stipulated  rate  of  money-wages,  beyond  their 
board,  calculated  at  not  more  than  one-half  the  wages  current  in 
the  colony.  The  labourers,  on  their  arrival,  would  be  registered  at 
the  proper  office,  the  cost  of  their  passage  being  debited  to  them 
individually,  and  then  allowed  to  engage  with  any  employers  wbe 
may  be  willing  to  hire  them  as  yearly  servants,  and  undertake  to 
pay  certain  monthly  instalments,  towards  liquidating  the  debt  due 
by  the  labourer  to  government.  The  scale  of  repayment  might  be 
something  as  follows :  — 

6/  per  annum,  or  10*  per  month,  for  every  single  male  above 
fifteen  years. 

9/         „  or  ids  per  month,  for  a  man  and  wife. 

3/         „  or  5s  monthly,  for  every  unmarried   female  or 

male  under  fifteen  years. 
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The  competition  of  the  masters  would  naturally  mduc^e  tbeitf  td 
engage  each  labourer  at  the  current  wages  of  the  colony  minu$  this 
BQonthly  payment  to  government,  a  deduction  which  the  labourer 
will  hardJy  feel,  in  a  country  where  wages  are  from  40^  to  60s  per 
month,  besides  board  ;  and  which  he  will  scarcely  grudge,  knowing, 
that  it  goes  to  liquidate  a  debt  justly  due  by  him  to  government,  for 
the  cost  of  his  removal  from  a  state  of  want  in  the  mother  country^ 
to  one  of  full  employment  at  comparatively  high  wages  in  the  colony.* 
He  would  have  the  prospect  of  being  free,  at  the  end  of  &  year 
or  two  at  farthest,  even  from  this  engagement.  He  shouki  also 
be  encouraged  to  pay  off  the  debt  himself,  at  a  still  earlier  period/ 
from  the  savings  of  his  wagesj  by  a  liberal  remission  of  interest. 

The  master  should  be  bound  not  to  discharge  his  labotnreF 
without  the  sanction  of  the  nearest  justice  of  peace  or  government 
-agent,  whether  at  the  end  of  the  yearly  hiring  or  before,  and  iher 
labourer  should  be  bound  by  his  contract  to  put  himself,  when- 
ever discharged,  at  the  disposal  of  the  same  ofGder.  When  not 
hired,  the  labourers  would  be  employed,  according  to  the  terms  of 
their  contract,  on  the  government  roads  and  other  works,  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  colony  for  this  purpose.  The  comparatively 
Jow  rate  of  wages  they  would  receive  in  this  employment  would 
make  them  extremely  desirous  of  entering  into  the  service  of 
private  individuals,  and  dispose  them  to  exert  themselves  to  please 
itheir  masters  and  retain  their  situations.  The  English  law  of 
Uring  and  service  introduced  into  the  colonies,  if,  as  we  believe, 
it  is  not  already  in  force  there,  would  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the 
fulfilment  of  the  contract  by  both  servant  and  master,  with  the 
additioo  of  such  regulations  as  may  be  required  for  the  contract 
of  the  latter  with  the  government  on  hiring  one  of  the  emigrant 
laboarers.  It  was  the  opinion,  indeed,  of  Commissioners  Bigge 
and  Colebrook,  as  given  to  the  Emigration  Committee  in  1826  — 
*  that  the  law  at  present  in  force  in  the  colonies  would  be  fully  effectual 
for  flecuriog  the  fulfilment  of  such  contracts,  which  they  strongly  recom* 
mend,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  repayment  of  the  expenses  of  emigration 
that  can  be  attended  with  neither  ioconvenience  or  difficulty  to  the  go- 
vernment, nor  with  any  hardship  to  the  emigrant  labourers.'  —  Report  of 
Emigration  Committee^  1826. 

On  a  former  occasion,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  colonization  on  this  principle,  we  spoke  of  it  as  applicable 
solely  to  our  Australian  colonies  and  the  Cape,  and  not  to  those 
of  North  America,  owing  to  the  contiguity  to  the  latter  of  the 
United  States,  into  which  labourers  might  pass  in  order  to  void 
their  contracts,  and  escape  the  repayment  of  their  debt  to  govern* 
«ent  in  any  shape.     This  circumstance  we  still  consider  an  effec- 
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taal  bir  to  the  re^imbttTsement  of  the  costs  of  emigration  out  of 
the  wages  of  the  emigrants,  as  far  as  those  colonies  are  concerned. 
But  when  we  recollect  the  trifling  comparative  expense  of  the 
passage  across  the  Atlantic,  averaging,  in  all  probability,  under 
judicious  and  systematic  arrangements,  not  above  3Z  per  head,* 
while  that  to  Mew  South  Wales  or  Van  Diemen's  Land  amounts 
to  132,  we  are  of.  opinion  that  other  resources  are  at  th^  disposal 
of  eovernment  fully  sufficient  to  cover  this  expense. 

We  think  it  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  introduction  of 
every  able*bodied  labourer  will  occasion  tlie  purchase,  within  a 
moderate  hipse  of  time,  of  at  least  fifty  acres  of  land,  whether  by 
himself  or  by  a  capitalist-settler  desirous  of  empioyihg  him,  but 
who,  without  the  certainty  of  obtaining  labourers,  would  not 
makA  sueh  purchase.  The  sale  of  these  fifty  acres  by  govern- 
ment, at  but  the  minimum  price  of  bs  per  acre,  will  brhig  in  a 
ttiDi  of  12/,  105,  quite  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  importing  the 
labourer  and  his  wife,  with  interest  on  the  advance  up  to  the  time 
x»f  payment  of  the  purchase-money ;  and  the  demand  which  the 
faaiily  of  this  couple  will  eventually  occasion  remains  to  cover 
whatever  deficiencies  may  occur  through  casualties. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  government  is  not  by  any  means  the 
only  party  who  have  lands  in  the  market  for  sale.  The  most  pro- 
mise grants  have  been  made  within  a  few  years  past  to  individuals 
and  companies.  Upwards  of  three  millions  of  acres  have  been 
in  this  way  disposed  of  in  our  North  American  colonies,  the 
owners  of  which  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  government  of 
profiting  by  whatever  demand  for  land  the  increased  importation 
of  emigrant  labourers  may  occasion.  And  if  it  were  impossible 
\o  obviate  this  objection,  we  think,  as  we  have  formerly  said  in 
discussing  the  scheme  of  the  Colonization  Society,  it  would  be 
fatal  to  the  proposal  of  obtaining  repayment  of  the  cost  of  emi- 
gration by  the  sale  of  land.  But  there  is  a  simple  mode  of  pre- 
serving to  government  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  additional  value  which 
the  waste  lands  in  the  hands  of  companies  or  private  individuals 
must  fK^quire  in  consequence  of  the  importation  by  government  of 
emigrant  labourers.  We  think  this  might  be  easily,  and  with  per- 
fect equity,  accomplished  by  a  moderate  tax  on  the  sale  of  waste 
Umd  in  the  colony.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  step  left  for  redeem- 
ing the  error  of  former  colonial  administrations,  in  putting  such 
immense  tracts  out  of  the  power  of  government ;  it  would  place 
the  government,  and  those  who  have  obtained  these  large  grants, 

*  Mr  Richards,  the  gentleman  employed  by  ffovemment  to  ascertain,  by  perMmal 
eian^ination,  Uie  facilities  to  emigration  offered  by  qnr  North  American  coloniet, 
eatimatei  the  price  of  conveyance  to  Quebec  (inclnding  proviBions)  at  firom  8/|  ftf » 
io  4Z,  16*,  for  adnlta,  and  one-half  for  children. 
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not  for  cultivation,  but  on  speculation  for  re-sale,  on  something 
like  an  equal  footing.  Nor  can  it  be  objected  to  by  the  latter  as  a 
hardship,  much  less  as  an  injustice,  so  long  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
tax  are  strictly  expended  in  the  importation  of  emigrants,  which 
must  cause  a  demand  for,  and  a  rise  in,  the  value  of  land  fully 
proportionate  to  the  tax,  and  proceeding'  from  a  cause  which  the 
owners  of  these  grants  could  not  have  contemplated  at  the  time  of 
their  original  contract  with  government. 

Upon  the  strength  of  the  income  to  be  derived  from  these 
resources,  namely,  the  sale  of  government,  lands  at  an  upset  price 
of  b$  per  acre,  and  a  moderate  tax  on  the  sale  of  all  other  lands, 
government  might  proceed  to  expend  any  sum  which  may  be 
required  for  introducing  emigrant  labour  to  our  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  with  a  certainty  of  the  expense  being  ultimately 
repaid  by  the  due  appropriation  to  that  purpose  of  these  two  funds. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of 
land  will  increase  in  a  rapid  ratio  as  the  country  becomes  Airther 
settled,  and  its  population  grows  by  birth  and  immigration  together. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  derives  an  annual  revenue 
of  about  a  million  sterling  from  this  source ;  and  under  the 
impulse  which  a  plentiful  and  reeular  supply  of  labour  would 
give  to  the  cultivation  of  our  colonies  by  British  Capitalists,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  process  would  go  on  to  th^  foil  as 
rapidly  there  as  in  the  neighbouring  states.  Hence  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  that  the  operation  should  be  commenced 
on  a  large  scale,  it  being  certain  that  the  means  of  eventual  re* 
payment  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  liberality  and  spirit  with 
which  colonization  is  from  the  first  encouraged. 

We  have  abstained  from  discussing  the  plans  lor  locating  la- 
bourers immediately  upon  land  at  the  cost  of  government,  which  was 
the  particular  mode  of  emigration  recommended  by  Sir  Robert 
Wilmot  Horton,  because  we  conceive  it  to  be  at  present  generally 
recognised,  that  so  long  as  private  capitalists  are  to  be  found  in 
the  colonies  willing  to  hire  labourers  at  high  wages,  govemmei^t 
should  confine  itself  to  supplying  their  demand  by  merely  under- 
taking the  transport  of  the  labourer  from  this  country  to  the  spot 
where  he  is  wanted.  The  establishment  of  the  labourer  as  a 
settler  is  treble  the  expense  of  his  mere  passage,  is  unnecessary, 
and  will  be  far  better  accomplished  by  the  man  himself,  if  he  has 
a  taste  for  it,  out  of  the  savings  of  his  wages,  in  the  course  of  a 

J  ear  or  two's  service  in  his  accustomed  and  proper  capacity  of  a 
ibourer,  during  which  he  is  learning,  what  he  arrives  totally  igno- 
rant of,  the  business  of '  wilderness-farming'  and  the  habits  of  the 
country,  both  indispensable  for  his  success  as  a  '  settler.' 
Were  this  plan  to  be  acted  upon,  government  would,  of  course, 
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only  remove  gratuitously  those  labourers  who  are  proved  to  be^ 
destitute  of  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  here,  or  of  paying 
their  own  passage  to  the  colony ;  no  doubt  many  to  whom  assist- 
ance was  refused,  through  their  not  being  in  this  predicament, 
would,  as  now,  emigrate  upon  their  own  resources  ;  and  it  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  agents  appointed  by  govern- 
ment in  the  colouies  to  assist  these  persons,  when  they  arrive  at 
the  ports  of  debarkation  in  a  state  of  destitution, — to  superintend 
their  distribution  through  the  colony  to  those  points  where  labour 
b  most  wanted,  and  employ  on  public  works  those  among  them 
who,  after  these  precautions,  may  be  unable  immediately  to  pro- 
cure other  employment.  Public  provision  should  likewise  be 
made  for  widows,  orphans,  the  sick,  and  the  crippled.  In  the 
United  States,  every  town  has  a  poor-house  appropriated  for  the 
relief  of  such  persons,  and  supported  by  the  township;  nor  can 
any  state  be  fairly  designated  as  civilized  and  Christian  where  no 
such  refuge  is  provided  for  those  whom  casualty  has  reduced  to 
destitution. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  objections  we  have  been  able  to 
meet  with.     The  first,  and  that  most  generally  advanced,  is,  the 

E resumed  inadequacy  of  the  remedy  to  meet  the  evil ;  that  it  will 
e  hopeless  to  get  rid  of  our  actual  and  constantly  accruing  re- 
dundancy, except  at  an  outlay  of  capital,  such  as  cannot  be  spared. 
Now,  to  this  it  might  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  a  remedy  in  a 
desperate  case  is  not  the  less  worth  taking,  though  it  may  not  be 
capable  of  effecting  a  perfect  cure,  but  only  materially  mitigate 
the  disorder.  But  we  have  no  scruple  in  declaring  our  opinion 
that  such  a  permanent  scheme  of  colonization  might  be  carried 
into  execution  by  government  as  would  effectually  take  off  our 
actual  redundancy  within  a  few  years,  and  wholly  prevent  it  for 
the  future ;  and  this  not  only  at  no  sacrifice  to  this  country,  but 
to  her  infinite  profit,  and  to  the  vast  increase  of  her  resources. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  small  excess 
of  labourers  will  make  itself  felt  in  a  grievous  reduction  of  wage^. 
The  actual  numerical  excess  is  much  smaller  than  is  usually  sup* 
posed,  and  will  no  doubt  be  greatly  diminished  by  certain  improve- 
ments that  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed  in  the  internal  economy 
of  the  empire,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert,  and  which  must 
be  expected  to  give  a  considerable  stimulus  to  the  employment  of 
labour.  Secondly, — It  is  a  common  but  a  gross  mistake  to  imagine 
that  the  whole  annual  increase  of  our  population,  which  exceeds 
three  hundred  thousand  individuals,  must  be  annually  exported  in 
order  to  prevent  any  future  redundancy.  This  is  to  suppose  that 
the  resources  of  the  countrv  for  maintaining  its  inhabitants  are  to 
remain  stationary  !    It  is  forgotten  that  they  are  oootinuaily  in« 
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creasing  at  the  same  time  with  the  population,  though  not  quite 
in  an  equal  ratio,  and  that  the  annual  addition  to  the  redundancy 
of  the  latter  consists  merely  of  that  fractional  part  of  the  annual 
increase  by  which  it  exceeds  the  contemporary  increase  of  the 
means  of  employment.  Thirdly,  —  It  has  been  fairly  shown,  upon 
a  calculation  which  we  have  not  seen  impugned,  that  by  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  young  couples  in  the  prime  of  life  only,  for  emi- 
gration, as  considerable  a  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease at  home,  as  if  eight  times  the  number  were  taken  promis- 
cuously at  all  ages.*  And,  fourthly,  —  It  must  be  recollected  that 
the  new  demand  upon  the  industry  of  our  manufacturers,  which 
the  exported  labourers  will  themselves  create  as  soon  as  they  get 
out,  and  the  very  expenditure  of  capital  in  taking  them  out  (upon 
our  shipping,  stores,  &c)  will  yet  further  diminish  the  redundancy 
of  unemployed  labour  at  home. 

A  second  objection  is,  that  the  removal  of  capital  from  this 
countty,  whether  it  be  employed  in  transportine  emigrants  to  the 
colonies  or  in  cultivating  their  soils,  would  diminish,  pro  tanto,  the 
means  of  employing  the  remainder  of  our  population  at  home> 
whose  condition  could  therefore  be  in  no  degree  bettered.  In  the 
first  place,  however,  it  is  notorious  that  monied  capital  is  in  thi» 
country  in  as  complete  a  state  of  plethora  as  labour ;  and  that  the 
lowness  of  profit,  and  the  difficulty  of  employing  it  to  advantage,, 
both  check  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  drive  much  of  that 
which  is  already  accumulated  into  foreign  investments.  The  de- 
mand that  would  be  created  for  capital  in  England  by  the  opening 
of  a  profitable  avenue  for  its  employment  in  the  colonies,  would  in 
no  degree  be  supplied  from  that  which  is  already  engaged  in  the 
employment  of  labour  in  any  shape  here.  It  would  flow  back 
firom  its  present  engagement  abroad,  particularly  from  the  foreign 
funds,  which,  through  the  general  character  of  the  European  stock- 
market,  form  as  ready  a  receptacle  as  our  own  for  the  deposit  of 
spare  monied  capital  when  no  opportunity  is  aflforded  for  its  active 
occupation.  If  the  vacuum  were  not  filled  up  in  this  way,  it  would 
at  all  events  be  almost  immediately  supplied  by  new  accumula-- 
tionsj  the  increase  of  which,  through  the  known  c/a«h'ct^y  of  capi- 
tal, is  accelerated  by  the  opening  of  any  fresh  prospect  for  its  pro- 
fitable employment.  But  even  if  this  were  not  thought  enough, 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  capital  which  would  oe 
profitably  employed  in  carrying  out  emigrants  would  amount 
to  but  a  very  few  years'  purchase'  of  the  sum  now  annually 

♦  Statement  of  the  Prineiplei  and  Objects  of  the  National  Colonitation  Society. 
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waited  in  their  maintenapce  here  io  idle  and  unproductiFe  pau- 
perism. 

In  fact;  however,  the  result  of  this  measure  would  be  but  a  mo- 
mentary consumption,  followed  speedily  by  the  rapid  artation  of 
capital,  —  of  that  kind  of  capital  which  is  alone  at  present  defi- 
cient, and  causes,  by  its  deficiency,  the  redundancy  of  all  other 
kinds,  —  namely,  of  food,  the  grand  desideratimi  —  the  capi- 
tal of  capitals — whose  relative  scarcity,  by  raising  the  money 
wages  of  labour  in  this  country,  (though  without  improving  the 
circumstances  of  the  labourer,)  renders  it  unprofitable  to  employ 
him  in  utilizing  the  other  classes  of  capital.  The  rapid  increase 
of  this  kind  of  capital  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  on  which  the  expenditure  would  take  place,  and  which 
is  known  to  produce  at  least  four  times  the  necessary  subsistence 
of  the  labourers  who  cultivate  it. 

A  third  class  of  objectors  are  afraid,  that,  howcFer  abundantly 
the  emigrants  might  raise  com  and  other  raw  produce  upon  their 
settlements  m  the  colonies,  it  would  qot  be  possible  for  them  to 
turn  this  into  money,  wherewith  to  repay  to  government  the  cost 
of  their  emigration.  It  is,  however,  not  money,  but  raw  produu, 
that  we  stand  in  need  of  in  this  country.  The  object  of  the  scheme 
we  are  advocating,  is  quite  as  much  to  create  an  addition  to  pur 
supplies  of  corn  and  other  raw  agricultural  produce  from  the  colo- 
nies, in  requital  of  the  labour  of  our  ill-fed  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, as  to  remove  the  excess  of  our  agricultural  population.  The 
coin  in  which  alone  the  emigrants  will  be  able  to  pay  us,  is  exact- 
ly that  which  it  is  most  desirable  for  us  to  receive. 

The  last  objection  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  ia,  that  the, 
colonies  will  not  take  the  numbers  we  have  to  disposie  of;  that 
though  they  may  be  beneficially  irrigated  by  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration, they  are  liable  to  be  injuriously  inundated  by  too  lai^, 
an  overflow.  We  have  shown  that  the  numbers  which  it  is 
generally  supposed  desirable  to  remove,  are  very  greatly  over- 
^imated  ;  let  us  now  see  what  space  there  is  for  their  recep^on. 
Those  of  our  dependencies  which  are  open  to  us  for  this  purpose, 
are  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  Newfoundland,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  in  North  America  ;  the  Cape,  the  eastern  as  well  as  the 
western  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
We  have  Mr  Uniacke's  opinion  given  before  the  Committee 
of  1Q27.,  that  Nova  Scotia  alone  could  at  that  period  absorb  frcm 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  emigrants  annually.  If  we  suppose 
New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward  s  Island,  each  to  take  only  half  as  many,  and  the  Canadas 
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but  twice  that  number^*  it  will  appear  that  from  seventy-five  to, 
one  hundred  thousand  might  be  annually  disposed  of  in  our  Nonh. 
American  colonies ;  and  it  b  surely  not  too  much  to  calculate  that 
the  Cape,  with  all  our  Australian  settlements,  would  provide  for 
the  employdient  of  as  many  more  ;  making  in  all  from  one  hundred 
and  flAy  to  two  hundred  thousand  emigrants  for  whom  room  may 
be  found, — a  lai^er  number,  perhaps,  than  we  should  find  it  de- 
sirable to  remove  in  any  one  year.  We  are,  indeed,  told  that  the 
emigration  which  is  already  spontaneously  taking  place,  though 
not  reaching  to  that  extent,  produces  great  inconveniences  at  the 
places  where  the  new-comers  disembark.  No  doubt  it  does.  But 
because  the  ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  are  molested  by 
crowds  of  pennyless  and  famishing  wanderers,  landed  from  specu- 
lating padsage-vessels,  (no  better  mode  of  conveyance  being  pro- 
vided for  them,)  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  finding  their  way  up 
to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  colony,  where  they  would  meet 
with  instant  employment,  is  there  any  reason  for  presuming  that 
similar  results  would  follow  from  the  landing  of  even  ten  times, 
the  pj'esent  number,  under  the  care  and  direction  of  public 
agents,  who  would  take  charge  of  and  dbtribute  them  up  the 
country  wherever  labourers  were  most  wanted,  or  employ  them  on 
the  government  roads,  canals,  and  clearings,  until  such  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself? 

There  exists,  indeed,  a  simple  test,  by  which  it  may  be  seen 
at  any  time  whether  the  immigration  into  a  colony  is  really  going 
too  far  or  not  —  in  the  current  rates  of  wages.  Until  these  are 
reduced  by  the  competition  of  immigrants  to  something  like  the 
waees  of  the  mother-country,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  process 
which  has  for  its  object  to  bring  the  demand  and  supply  of  labour 
in  the  two  countries  to  a  level,  is  not  proceeding  too  fast.  At  this 
moment,  when  the  wages  of  a  common  day-labourer  average,  in 
all  the  colonies  we  have  enumerated,  4*,  &d  a  day,  and  those  of 
a  meehanic  9»,  —  which,  reckoned  in  provisions,  according  to  their 
Plaices*  there  and  here,  is  equivalent  to  three  times  that  sum  in 
England,  or  about  ten  times  the  real  wages  of  the  mechanics  and 
labourers  of  this  country,  and  more  than  twenty  times  the  wages 
of  Ireland,  —  it  is  preposterous  to  talk  of  the  imminent  or  proba- 
ble risk  of  overrstocking  the  labour-market  of  those  colonies  by 
any  number  of  emigrants  we  can  contemplate  pouring  into  them. 

It  is  not  merely  in  cultivation  that  labour  is  required,  but  for 

•That  these  aMoniptions  aro  by  much  too  moderate  is  pioted  by  the  fact,  for 
wMllh  we  ha?e  the  best  aathority,  that  daring  Ae  last  summer  npwards  of  fif^  thoii- 
Miid  emiffimto  landed  atQnebec  and  Montreal  alone,and  have  been  wholly  ahiorM 
(that  fa7taken  into  employment  throngh  the  country)  without  perceptibly  dimmish- 
w^  lhe'^ea|er  demand  for  labouiers  in  both  Ifpper  and  Lower  Canada,  or  reducing 
the  UiJireiiAtaC  Mte  of  Wages. 
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t)ieariiig  land  of  its  timber,  building,  houses,  barns,  fences,  &c, 
and  makbg  roads  and  other  communications.  As  the  population 
of  a  newly-settled  district  increases,  the  diybion  of  labiiir  pro- 
ceeds, and  the  several  trades  establish  themselves ;  and,  with  the 
advance  of  its  wealth,  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  become  en- 
larged, and  give  occasion  to  the  employment  of  additional  labour 
in  their  gratification.  We  do  not,  in  truth,  perceive  what  pos- 
sible limit  there  is,  other  than  the  extent  of  fertile  soil,  to  the 
numbers  which  a  country  situated  like  Canada  may  be  brought 
to  receive,  so  that  they  are  introduced  with  due  preparation, 
and  dbtributed  in  a  methodical  manner,  and  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  her  surplus  agricultural  produce  bemg  received  free  of 
duty  here.  At  least,  it  is  evident  that  until  the  mother  coun- 
try is  fully  supplied  with  food,  and  the  real  wages  of  her  la- 
bouring class  consequently  brought  to  approach  to  the  high  le- 
vel of  those  which  indicate  the  value  of  labour  in  her  colonies, 
it  will  continue  to  be  profitable  to  her  to  employ  her  surplus 
labour  on  soils,  though  distant,  which  produce  fourfold  the  con- 
sumption of  the  cultivators,  and  to  the  colonies  to  receive  the 
influx  of  that  labour,  and  to  exchange  its  produce  for  that  of  her 
manu£u^urers. 

We  are  writing  in  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  government  as 
to  the  re-introduction  of  the  Emigration  Bill  of  last  year.  We 
do,  however,  smcerely  trust  that  this  valuable  measure  will  not  be 
allowed  to  fail  to  the  eround,  but  be  persisted  in  and  passed  in 
the  present  session  of  Parliament,  in  time  to  enable  parishes  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  provisions  for  removing  a  part  of  their  sur- 
plus labour  to  the  Canadas  in  the  spring  of  1832.  The  coldness 
with  which  the  bill  was  received  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  partial  opposition  it  met  with  from  some  landowners,  we  have 
always  attributed  to  the  unaccountably  high  calculation  made  by 
Lord  Howick,  in  his  introductory  speech,  of  the  expense  of  send- 
ing out  a  labourer's  family  :  this  he  reckoned  at  about  57/.  .Now 
Mr  Richard's  estimate,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  many  facts  within 
our  knowledge,  is  but  3/  per  head  for  adults,  and  half  for  children, 
that  is,  10/,  lOs,  for  a  family  of  five.  This  is  the  expense  of  the 
voyage  only  (mcluding  provisions),  and  we  do  not  see  the  neces- 
sity of  making  any  further  allowance,  since  every  able-bodied  man 
jmay  be  profitably  employed  at  fair  wages  by  the  government,  firom 
the  moment  of  his  landing,  until  engaged  by  some  private  employer. 
But  «4d  30g  for  the  expense  of  taking  care,  for  a  short  tune,  of 
the  &soHy  on  that  side  the  water,  the  total  will  then  be  12/,  and 
thk  sum  maybe  repaid  to  government  by  the  man's  parish,  widi 
interest,  in  annual  instalments  of  3/  only  for  five  years  — being  an 
immediate  saving  to  the  parish  of  from  three-fourths  to  niae-teDths 
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of  the  actual  cost  of  this  pauper  family,  and,  after  five  years^  of 
the  whole !  If  such  a  boon  as  this  were  -held  out  by  the  bill  to 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  there  need  be  no  fears  of  its 
refusal  by  them ;  and  we  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  the  en- 
lightened and  benevolent  persons  who  advocate  the  employment 
of  our  poor  in  this  country,  to  suppose  that  any  predilection  for 
their  own  plans  will  lead  them  to  oppose  the  giving  at  least  a  fair 
trial  to  a  measure  having  the  same  ultimate  object  in  view,  and 
which  will  work  in  perfect  harmony  alongside  of  their  own.  We 
have  all  along  done  our  best  to  promote  their  views  also ;  indeed 
Lord  Bravbrooke  gives  us  the  credit  of  having  originally  put  the 
scheme  ch  cottage  allotments  into  the  heads  of  most  that  nave  of 
late  years  been  trying  it.  Let  parishes  and  the  poor,  we  say  now 
as  we  have  for  years  been  saying,  have  the  choice  of  both  home 
and  foreign  colonization,  and  leave  it  to  experience  to  determine 
their  comparative  advantages. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  remedies  usually  recommended  by  writers 
on  political  economy  for  the  acknowledged  derangement  of  the  equi- 
librium between  the  supply  and  demand  of  labour.  That  wmcb 
has  been  most  prominently  brought  forward,  and  is  still  insisted 
on  by  we  believe  we  may  say  the  whole  sect,  is  the  inculcating 
among  labourers  a  prudential  foresight,  which  may  induce  them  to 
lessen  their  own  numbers  by  greater  abstinence  from  marriaee. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  could  persuade  them  to  endure  this 
privation,  the  remedy  is  too  slow  to  be  effectual,  since  a  whole 
generation  must  elapse  before  abstinence  fix>m  marriage,  carried 
to  asy  extent  now,  could  begin  to  make  a  sensible  difference  in  the 
number  of  adult  competitors  for  employment.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  no  probability  of  any  persuasions  that  may  be 
adopted  having  much  influence  in  opposition  to  the  primary 
instmots  of  nature.  Stop  the  increase  of  population  by  lectures 
on  prudence !  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  dry  up  the  ocean  with 
blotting-paper.  But,  thirdly,  and  we  might  have  been  content 
with  this  argument  alone,  if  the  increase  could  be  stopped,  why 
should  *,  when  by  simply  removing  the  surplus  of  labourers,  as 
fast  as  k  shows  itself,  to  the  colonies,  they  can  be  placed  in  a 
situation  to  command  all  the  comforts  and  even  the  convemences 
of  life,«iid  the  aggregate  of  human  happiness  thereby  propor- 
tionately augmented  ? 

There  is  another  remedy  recommended  by  the  author  of  a  little 
tract  tilled  'The  Results  of  Machinery,'  and  printed  under  the 
supariDtendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  ^of  Useful  Know- 
le^,  viiach  deserves  notice,  if  only  for  its  singular  infelicity. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  labourers,  he  tells  them,  that  when  there 
it  a^kit^f  workmen  in  the  market,  and  wages  inclining  to  fidl, 
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Vbeir  remedy  is^  to  go  out  of  the  market.'    That  tbey  loaf  be  able 
to  dathid>  he  recommends  them  to  become  capitalistSy  to  laj  hj" 
ft  pK^yoPtion  of  their  earnings  in  a  Savings'  Bank  ;  not  for  their 
^^port  ia  sickness,  old  age,  infirmity* — not  to  enable  them  to  iiti<- 
ptdve  tlleir  circumstances  by  employing  their  savings  productively,, 
(which  employment  indeed  would  alone  give  thetn  a  just  title  tti' 
the  deuommation  of  capitalists,)  but  that  they  may,  wiieaever 
•mmges  fall,  withdraw  themselves  from  the  market  for  labour,  aad' 
live  in  idleness«pon  their  savings,  until  the  demand  for  labour  risea 
once  more  to  ^  fair  remuneration.     And  this  is  seriously  proposed 
as  a  complete  remedy  for  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  labooc* 
<i^bfi^h  follows  improvements  in  macbrnciry  !    Nothing,  howeivck", 
,  can  be  clearer  than  that  if  this  writer's  recommendaUen  were  gea* 
endly  adopted,  the  improvement  he  expects  in  wages  would  never 
take  place.   The  benefits  of  machinery  are,  as  he  elsewhere  bims^ 
informs  us,  that,  by  effecting  a  given  result  with  a  less  expeaditare 
«of  labour,  it  releases  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  wbieh  mar  be 
1)eneficially  employed  in  producing  something  else,  and  this  iii>* 
creased  general  production,  by  multiplying  the  number  of  coih 
.sumers,  will  ultimately  augment  the  general  demand  for  liAionr. 
But  if,  as  he  recommends,  the  labour  that  is  released  by  any  im- 
{Movement  of  machinery  which  causes  a  temporary  fall  of  *wa^  be 
impended,  instisad  of  seeking  some  other  channel  of  employment^ 
production  will  not  increase,  (indeed  it  must  be  specially  with  a 
view  to  preveift  its' increase  that  the  suspension  of  labour  is  recooH 
metided,)  and,  consequently,  the  demand  for  labour  will  be  equally 
fsmioaary.    The  workmen  who  have  taken  this  wise  advice  may 
therefore  eat  up  the  last  sixpence  of  their  hard-eamed  savinat , 
without  seeing  the  smallest  symptom  of  any  reviving  demand  for 
4heir' labour;  the  improved  machinery  supplying  the  market  b^ 
means  of  the  smaller  number  of  hands  to  about  the  same  extent 
-as  before,  and  at  very  little  less  than  the  same  cost ';  and  no  cause 
^existiitg:  to  alterthis  state  of  thbgs,  or  bring  about  any  iac^rease 
of  employment. 

But  the  great  remedy  of  all  which  is  to  include  those  just  m€»^ 
tioned,  and  eveiy  other,  in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  and  of  dl 
the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  is  the  acquisition  of  ^JcnowUt^ 
by  the  labourers.  Now  we  will  not  give  place  to  any  iu'  sioeer^ 
anxiety  for  the  general  spread  of  education,  moral>  reli§pou9y  asd 
inteltectual.  We  are  anxious  for  it,  because  we  expect  tfar  lower 
c4asses'te  derive  from  thence^  and  thenoe  only^anampnyveUMntiB  • 
their  tastes  and  habits,  desires  elevated  above -the  pot^fa»)tfse  and 
skittles-ground,  greater  refibement  of  nMinners,  meie  peaoefol  and 
orderly  condoct,  a  more  virtuous  course  of  actiooy  a  mora  ratieMtl 
ptety,atidbigher  mental  happiness;    bt$fiirtheptete'h4^^lhae 
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1^  ^iv^%^m  ^lemenUry  educalip^  Co  oU,  the  opportunity  would  he 
•Ibrc)^  to  all  upoo  whom  nature  had  bestowed  the  fitting  quali&» 
eationty  for  advancing  thaiDselFe3«  and  for  adorning  or  benefiising: 
tbe  world  ;-«r  that  no  ^  muia  inglorious  Miltons' — no  KaphaeU 
iiHIocent  of  pen  pr  pencil  -^  do  Newtons  limited  to  calculating 
with  their  fingers  r^-  no  Watts  or  Wedgewoods  with  undeveloped 
organs  of  constructivenessy  would,  in  this  case,  '  waste  their  sweet* 
9680  09  the  desert  air'  of  their  native  villages.  But  here  our  list 
of  the  benefits  to  be  expeeted  from  general  education  is  ex«^ 
haiisted.  We  are  not  such  zealots  in  the  cause  as  to  believe 
or  asuert  that  it  is  to  do  everything  for  the  poor,  or  enable  them 
to  do  everything  for  themselves.  We  do  not  believe  that  anj 
education  which  it  is  possible  to  give  them  will  ever  render 
the  working  classes  capable  of  thoroughly  understaodin^,  and, 
ooaaequently,  of  being  trusted  with  the  regulation  of  their  own 
interests,  so  as  to  relieve  their  superiors  from  the  duty  of  guiding 
and  protecting  them.  And  we  think  the  instance  just  given  will 
ygumy  our  scruples.  Here  is  a  treatise  put  forth,  at  a  most  mo*^ 
menlQus  crisis,  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge,, 
a  society  comprehending  many  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the^ 
dafy  and  yet  its  author  and  editors  fall  into  and  propagate  a 
dangerous  error,  the  very  reverse  of  right,  upon  a  most  impor- 
tant praetkal  question  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  labouring 
claas.  Is  it,  we  ask,  to  be  expected  that  the  bulk  of  that  class 
will  ever,  by  any  degree  of  education  which  we  may  contemplate^ 
for  ibetti,  be  secured  from  ialline  iato  equal  errors  on  equally  im- 
poftant  questions  ?  And  if  not,  bow  absurd  to  bold  out  the  acquis 
sUioo  of  Knowledge,  such  knowledge  as  is  likely  ever  to  be  within 
their  reach,  as  the  certain  means  of  enabling  them,  through  their 
omi  efibrts,  to  effect  the  improvement  of  their  economical  cooditioa  \ 

That  improvement  imist  be  the  work  of  their  superiors-^ of 
those  who,  possessing  the  leisure  which  will  enable  them  to  give  their 
exclusive  attention  to  such  subjects,  gifted  with  more  than  the 
aven^  share  of  intellectual  capacity,  enjoying  more  extei^sive 
inferaaatiOD,  and  raised  above  the  petr|r  details  connected  with  the 
subject^  are  able  to  bring  to  its  consideration  powers  of  a  &r  higher 
order  l^an  the  ordinary  mechanic  or  labourer  can  ever  possess. 
Individually  even  these  are  liable,  no  doubt,  to  frequent  error,  but 
from  their  discussioBS  much  truth  must  be  elicited,  much  fallacy 
eKaiinated,  and  the  result  of  their  deliberations  must,  at  all 
events,  be  a  fttr  nearer  approximation  to  real  wisdom  than  the 
opinions  which  the  labouring  classes  themselves,  however  edbuh 
cated,  can  be  expected  to  form* 

The  Jiltle  work  to  which  we  have  referred  has  had,  we  be- 
lieve, a*  very  considerable  sale,  and  may  have  been,  in  spite 
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of  its  many  blemishes,  productive  of  good,  by  setting  before 
the  public,  and  the  working  classes  especially,  the  great  ge- 
neral advantages  of  machinery,  and  the  hopelessness  Ind  foU^ 
of  any  attempts  to  check  its  improvements.  But  though  it 
is  well  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  igno- 
rant against  machinery,  it  will  not  do  to  be  content  with 
this.  Convince,  as  much  as  you  please,  a  body  of  labourers 
thrown  out  of  work  by  any  improvement  in  machinery,  that 
the  change  is  productive  of  a  general  benefit :  yet  may  they 
not  justly  continue  to  urge  that,  with  all  its  advantages  to  the 
public  at  large,  it  is  a  grievous  source  of  suffering  to  them,  and 
that  the  instinct  of  self-defence  prompts  them  to  prevent  or 
put  it  down  ?  What  can  be  replied  to  this  ?  Can  we  hope 
that  all  such  bodies  will  exhibit  the  exemplary  patience  of  the 
so  often  quoted  Joseph  Forster  and  the  other  Glasgow  hand-loom 
weavers,  who  continued  struggling  for  twenty  years  against  the 
competition  of  the  power-loom,  losing  ground  constantly,  and 
becoming  daily  more  and  more  depressed,  till  their  wages  of  20s 
a  week  tor  easy  work  had  fallen  to  Is,  only  for  the  most  severe 
and  unremitting  ?  What  was  it  to  them  that  the  community,  or 
rather  the  civilized  world  at  large,  was  all  that  time  profiting  by 
the  growing  cheapness  of  cottons,  caused  as  much  by  the  grad- 
ual lowering  of  their  wages,  as  by  the  improvements  in  the  power- 
loom  ?  They  were  probably  told,  by  some  such  writer  as  the  one 
we  are  reviewing,  that  *  the  results  of  every  improvement  in  ma- 
chinery is  tdtimately  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour ;'  and,  be- 
lieving it,  they  resigned  themselves  to  privation  and  poverty, 
continuing  to  hope,  (^  the  hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart 
sick')  that  every  fresh  fall  in  the  amount  of  their  earnings  was 
the  last,  and  would  be  the  herald  of  the  reaction  they  were  led 
to  expect.  Who  can  paint  the  agonies  of  that  fearfiil  struggle, 
protracted  through  an  entire  generation, — the  vain  efforts  to 
compensate  by  redoubled  toil  for  its  diminished  reward — the 
transient  advantages  obtained  at  intervals  by  ingenuity  or  increas- 
ed exertion,  —  and  the  friehtful  strides  with  which  their  giant  com- 
Jetitor  almost  immediately  overtook  and  left  them  iar  behind  ? 
tut  at  length  a  climax  of  sufiering  was  reached  which  forbade 
endurance.  Hope  was  worn  out,  and  the  unfortunate  weavers 
threw  themselves  on  the  compassion  of  the  legislature,  and 
earnestly  petitioned  to  be  assisted  to  leave  a  country  which  denied 
them  bread  in  requital  for  their  honest  industry.  W*ould  that  we 
could  add  that  their  prayer  was  granted  ! 

This  is  a  remarkable  and  most  meritorious  example  of  patient 
forbearance.  It  is  likewise,  and  must,  firom  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  necessarily  be,  a  rare  one.     If  we  wish  to  prevent 
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sufiriogs  like  these  from  producing  their  natural  results,  namely, 
combinatioDS,  and  violent  attacks  on  machinery,  it  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  call  such  proceedings  ignorant  and  mistaken,  and  to 
preach  up  the  general  advantage  of  machinery.  It  is  not  enough 
to  educate  or  reason  with  the  sufferers.  The  highest  degree 
af  knowledge  in  the  Glasgow  hand-loom  weavers  could  not  teach 
them  that  they  indtvidually  were  not  injured  by  the  power-loom, 
and  would  not  be  benefited  if  they  could  prevent  its  use.  But  it 
might  teach  them  another  lesson — it  might  lead  them  to  inquire 
whether  they  competed  on  equal  terms  with  their  unhungering 
rival  —  whether  machinery  was  taxed  to  the  same  extent  as  them- 
selves—  whether,  in  a  comparative  exemption  from  taxation,  an 
unfair  legislative  bounty  was  not  given  to  its  employment  in  pre- 
ference to  theirs  —  whether  the  owners  of  coal-mines  and  iron 
mines  were  not  enriching  themselves  at  their  expense  —  whether 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  subsistence  in  exchange  for  his  labour 
is  not  quite  as  sacred  as  the  right  of  property  itself?  These  are 
questions  not  touched  upon  in  '  The  Results  of  Machinery.*  But 
they  will  serve  to  show  that  it  is  not  quite  enough  to  prove  the 
general  advantages  of  such  improvements,  to  reconcile  individuals 
to  changes  which  press  so  severely  upon  them.  And  even  if  that 
argument  were  far  more  cogent  than  we  can  allow  it  to  be, 
there  is  a  proverb  we  should  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  *  Ventre 
affam^e  n'a  point  d'oreilles  ;'  and  a  fearful  couplet,  still  more  to 
the  purpose,  nas  been  already  sung  in  our  streets  — 

*  Hungry  guts  and  empty  purse 
May  be  better,  can't  be  worse.' 

Well  has  it  been  observed  to  be  an  awful  state  of  society,  when 
large  masses  become  musical  in  this  metre. 

The  true  method  of  preventing  attacks  on  machinery  is  obvi- 
ously to  prevent  the  sufferings  which  tend  to  make  poor  men 
desperate.  Appeals  to  the  reason  and  good  feelings  of  the 
displaced  operatives  may  be  of  use  as  a  lenitive ;  but  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  disease  we  must  attack  it  in  its  source ;  we 
must  open  new  channels  for  the  employment  of  those  who 
are  no  longer  wanted  in  their  accustomed  business,  and  assist 
them  to  remove  to  those  points  where  their  labour  is  in 
effectual  demand,  instead  of  encouraging  them  by  illegal  aids 
from  the  poor-rate  to  continue  engaged  in  a  desperate  and  dan- 
gerous struggle,  or  contenting  ourselves  with  telling  them  that 
their  case  is  hopeless,  and  that  resistance  will  not  better  it.  Fai^ 
different  things  are  from  week  to  week  re-urged  on  them,  in  lan- 
guage admirably  calculated  for  their  taste  and  comprehension,  by 
writers,  whose  desire  to  excite  a  wide-spread  bloody  jacquerie, 
and  thence  a  real  *  radical  reform,'  that  is  to  say,  a  revolution  of 
property  in  England,  is  hardly  veiled,  and  universally  understood  ; 
VOL.  XLTI.  MO.  92.— Q.R.  49 
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and  it  behoves  every  one  interested  in  the  continuance  of  tran- 
quillity  and  the  security  of  property,  to  forestall  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  such  preachments,  and  step  forward  voluntarily  to 
remedy  that  state  of  things  which,  by  thrusting  large  masses  of  tbe 
people  into  unmerited  sufferings,  renders  them  the  willing  disciples 
of  ferocious  and  cowardly  demagogues,  and  thus  endangers,  not 
merely  the  peace,  but  the  very  existence  of  society. 

The  political  economists  have  one  sophism  still  in  reserve. 
*  Capital  and  labour  (they  say )  are  free  to  move  wherever  they 
are  most  wanted.  Why  have  they  not  removed  to  the  colonies, 
if  it  be  true  that  such  opportunities  exist  there  for  their  profitable 
employment  ?'  The  answer  is  clear.  The  labourers  cannot  j^ 
for  want  of  mi^ans.  It  is  only  the  pressure  of  poverty  which  will 
lead  them  to  abandon  their  homes  and  native  country,  —  and  this 
very  poverty  is  an  effectual  bar  to  their  unassisted  emigration. 
The  capitalists,  who  can  do  nothing  in  the  colonies  without  la- 
bourers, will  not  make  the  advance  necessary  for  carrying  them 
out,  because  they  can  obtain  no  security  for  its  repayment.  All 
their  attempts  to  bind  emig^rants  by  indentures,  or  other  private 
engagements,  have  hitherto  failed.  This,  in  truth,  has  been  tbe 
simple  but  insurmountable  obstacle  to  spontaneous  emigration. 
But  for  this,  the  demand  both  for  capital  and  labour  in  this  coun- 
try and  her  colonies,  would  probably  long  since  have  put  itself 
in  equilibrio.  As  it  is,  government  only  has  the  power  of  efect- 
ing  this  great  object,  and  of  ensuring  the  repayment  of  the  cost 
of  removing  the  labourer  out  of  the  profits  arising  from  the 
transaction. 

Though,  however,  we  look  to  colonization  as  the  principal  and 
permanent  remedy  for  tbe  evils  of  our  economical  condition,  yet 
we  are  far  from  denying  that  those  evils  have  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  injudicious  interference  of  the  legislature  with  the 
spontaneous  direction  of  industry,  or  that  the  removal  of  such  im- 
pediments, so  far  as  the  complicated  nature  of  society  in  this 
country  will  allow  of  it,  should  be  made  to  accompany  any  mea- 
sure for  facilitating  emie:ration,  and  will  materially  assist  in  stimu- 
lating the  home  demand  for  labour  and  capital.  The  opinions  we 
have  long  entertained,  and  repeatedly  enforced  on  these  points, 
have  been  fortified  by  a  perusal  of  the  minutes  of  evidBnce  taken 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  L#ords  appointed  in 
the  spring  of  1831  to  consider  the  Poor  Laws:  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence, rude  and  undia;ested  to  be  sure,  and  exhibiting  few  pro- 
found or  very  enlarged  views  of  the  subject,  but  containing  several 
useful  statements  of  facts,  and  some  valuable  opinions  from  per- 
sons of  great  practical  experience  and  jude;raent — such  as  Messrs 
Becher,  Slaney,  Bacon,  Whately,  &c.     We  do  not  wish  at  present 
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to  go  into  these  subsidiary  measures  in  detail,  but  shall  merely 
glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  important  of  them  :  and 

1.  We  adhere  to  the  opinion  we  have  so  often  expressed,  that, 
first  and  foremost,  England  ought  to  have  freedom  of  bankings 
or,  at  least,  as  near  an  approach  to  it  as  is  enjoyed  by  Scotland. 
Had  the  experiment  never  been  tried,  the  question  between  free- 
dom and  restriction  would  be  undoubtedly  decided  by  abstract 
reasoning  in  favour  of  the  former  ;  but  when  a  long  course  of  ex- 
perience has  accumulated  an  irresistible  mass  of  facts  on  the  same 
side  of  the  argument  —  when  we  see  freedom  in  one  part  of  Great 
Britain  giving  rise  to  a  sound,  cheap,  and  sufficient  currency, 
with  which  a  thriving  trade  and  unrivalled  agricultural  improve- 
ments have  been  carried  on,  unchecked  by  any  reverses  attri- 
butable to  the  state  of  their  own  money-market  —  while  inter- 
ference, in  another  division  of  the  same  country,  has  brought  in 
its  train  constant  fluctuations  in  prices,  uncertainty  in  all  produc- 
tive occupations,  general  want  of  confidence,  alternations  of  ex- 
treme scarcity  and  dangerous  abundance  of  money,  a  depressed 
agriculture,  and  multiplied  bankruptcies  in  trade,  together  with  the 
occasional  failure  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  banks  in  a  fortnight, 
followed  by  a  crash  of  credit,  threatening  the  subversion  of  all  the 
existing  arrangements  of  society — ^in  presence  of  these  practical 
proofs  of  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  systems,  it  does  ap- 
pear stranee  that  any  reasonable  person,  however  averse  to  con- 
fuse himself  with  the  theories  of  either,  should  hesitate  between 
the  two.  What  is  there  in  the  character  of  Englishmen  that  un- 
fits them  for  being  trusted  to  trust  each  other  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Scotch  ?  Time  and  dearly-bought  experience  must  surely 
by  this  time  have  opened  the  eyes  of  all  to  the  enormous  mis- 
chiefs of  our  narrow,  fettered,  and  monopoly-crippled  banking  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  same  sure  test  has  proved  the  security  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  open,  free,  and  broad  principle  on  which  banks  in 
the  north  are  allowed  to  establish  themselves.  Through  this 
Scotland  has  enjoyed  a  regular  and  abundant  supply  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  in  all  its  transactions,  and  in  its  remotest  districts. 
The  banker  there  is  allowed  to  deal  in  a  cheaper  article  than  gold, 
and  the  profit  that  he  obtains  enables  him  to  give  a  salutary  credit 
to  those  around  him.  There  is  no  farmer  in  Scotland,  at  all  re- 
spectable in  character  and  connexion,  who  cannot  obtain  a  bank 
credit  to  some  amount,  which  precludes  the  necessity  of  disposing 
of  his  produce  at  an  unfavourable  period,  or  of  turning  ofi"  his 
labourers  till  be  has  some  grain  fit  to  carry  to  market.  All  his 
surplus  cash,  too,  as  he  collects  it,  to  meet  his  rent-day  or  any 
other  payment,  instead  of  being  unprofitably,  and  perhaps  in- 
securely, locked  up  in  his  own  desk,  is  deposited  in  perfect 
safety  m  the  bank,  whence  he  receives  it  when  wanted,  with 
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the  addition  of  interest.  Give  the  English  farmer  the  same  op^ 
portunity,  and  he  will  be  able  to  employ  more  labour  and  culti- 
vate his  farm  far  more  thoroughly  than  at  present.  Most  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  acquainted  with  agricul'' 
tural  business,  declared  their  opinions  that  the  greater  number  of 
farms  in  England  are  imperfectly  cultivated,  and^he  labourers  un- 
employed for  want  of  sufficient  capital  among  the  farmers  ;  and 
that  even  at  the  prices  of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  much  addi- 
tional labour  might,  and  would  be  profitably  laid  out  on  the  land, 
if  the  farmers  could  command  the  money  necessary  for  paying  the 
men  on  the  Saturday  night.  How  is  it  that  agriculturists  expert* 
ence  a  deficiency  of  money  for  these  purposes  ?  Because  the  fa- 
cilities which  the  banks  once  afforded  them  have  been  with- 
drawn, through  the  effect  of  the  existing  restrictions  on  the  circu- 
lation. A  farmer  in  England  is  now  obliged  to  have  a  double 
capital  —  one  fixed  in  his  stock  and  crops,  the  other  floating  in 
money,  with  which  to  pay  his  labourers'  wages  and  his  rent.  In 
Scotland  the  farmer  pays  his  outgoings  for  rent  and  wages  with 
the  notes  which  the  banker  lends  him  on  the  credit  of  his  $tocky 
crops,  and  securities :  so  that  farming  capital  in  Scotland  will  go 
nearly  twice  as  far  as  in  England  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  similar  system  of  banking  in  England 
would  almost  double  the  efficiency  of  every  respectable  farmer^s 
capital  —  and,  in  consequence,  afford  a  vast  stimulus  to  the  em- 
ployment of  agricultural  labourers. 

2.  We  need  scarcely  repeat  in  this  place  the  arguments  we 
have  so  long  urged  in  proof  of  the  urgent  necessity  for  a  thoroueh 
reform  in  the  vicious  mode  of  administering  the  poor-laws  in  vie 
southern  counties.  We  must  bring  back  the  law  of  relief  to  the 
simple  and  wise  statute  of  Elizabeth. 

3.  We  must  have  a  General  Inclosure  Act,  which  should  enable 
the  majority,  or  a  certain  proportion  of  the  persons  interested,  to 
obtain  an  inclosure  of  a  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  waste  land  of 
any  parish,  by  application  to  the  court  of  Quarter  Sessions  ;  this 
would,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  occasion  the  cultivation  of  many 
strips  and  patches  of  land  now  lying  waste,  because,  though  they 
might  repay  the  cost  of  inclosure  and  cultivation,  they  are  neither 
sufficiently  fertile  nor  extensive  to  repay  that,  and  the  600/ or  700/ 
which  an  act  of  parliament  costs,  into  the  bargain.  Under  such 
an  act,  numerous  spots  of  waste  land  would  probably  be  very 
soon  lotted  out,  and  brought  into  the  market ;  and  it  would  be 
highly  desirable  that  parish  vestries  should  be  allowed  the  power  <rf 
purchasing  and  locating  upon  such  spots  of  land  any  of  their  able- 
bodied  labourers  for  whom  they  cannot  find  employment.  Such  is 
the  desire  to  become  possessed  of  land,  that  we  are  confident  ar- 
rangements might  be  made  by  the  overseers  with  paupers  of  tUs 
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description  for  the  ultimate  repayment,  by  instalments,  of  the 
expenses  of  their  location,  the  debt  remaining  as  a  lien  on  the 
land  until  paid  off.  We  do  not  share  the  fears  of  those  who  expect 
families  located  in  this  way  to  multiply  and  deteriorate  in  condition 
till  they  resemble  the  Irish  cottiers.  In  the  first  place,  we  con- 
sider multiplication  to  be  in  itself  no  evil  at  all,  since  the  excess 
may,  by  precautionary  measures  of  the  simplest  character,  be 
always  directed  to  spots  where  they  can  maintain  themselves  in 
comfort ;  —  in  the  next,  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  English 
pauper,  who  is  paid  for  his  children  at  per  head,  marries  and 
multiplies  now  much  faster  than  he  is  likely  to  do  when  placed  in 
circumstances  of  industrious  independence,  in  which  caution  and 
foresight  will  be  for  his  immediate  interest. 

4.  In  spite  of  all  Professor  Senior's  ingenuities  (of  which  more 
anon)  we  must  have  an  Irish  Poor-Law,  , 

But  in  conjunction  with  these  several  important  measures,  we  re* 
peat  that  a  permanent  and  general  scheme  of  colonization  is  necessa- 
ry to  allow  this  country  to  avail  itself  to  the  full  of  the  vast  resources 
which  are  at  its  disposal  for  the  maintenance  of  its  increasing  popu- 
lation. Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  is  wanting  but  candid  and  patient 
enquiry  to  remove  the  prejudices  and  air  of  ridicule  with  which 
this  subject  has  been  unfortunately  surrounded,  and  to  convince 
the  public  of  its  paramount  importance  to  the  interests  of  indivi- 
duals, of  communities,  and  of  mankind  at  large.  Magna  est  Veritas 
tt  pravalebit.  The  clouds  we  have  alluded  to  are  fast  clearing 
away,  and  we  look  forward  with  sanguine  hope  to  the  time  when 
the  noble  scheme  of  a  systematic  emigration  from  all  the  over- 
peopled parts  of  the  earth  to  the  under-peopled,  preserving  health 
to  the  mother  countries  by  moderate  depletion,  and  invigorating; 
infant  colonies  by  the  infusion  of  full-grown  labour,  will  be  carried 
into  general  adoption  by  all  civilized  states ;  when  no  European 
writer  on  population  will  think  of  choosing  such  a  motto  as  we 
have  recently  met  with  : 

'  O  voice,  once  heard  • 

Delightfully,  increase  and  multiply! 
Now  death  to  hear!  for  what  can  wt  increase 
Or  multiply,  but  penury ,  woe,  and  crimeV  —  Par.  Lost, 

and  when,  with  reference  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  our  own 
land,  no  meditative  Coleridge  shall  be  tempted  to  quote  with  pro- 
phetic melancholy  the  awful  words  of  Holy  Writ :  —  *  the  bur- 
den of  the  valley  of  vision,  even  the  burden  upon  the  crowned  isle, 
whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  traffickers  the  honourable  of 
the  earth  ;  who  stretcheth  out  her  hand  over  the  sea,  and  she  is 
the  mart  of  nations.* 

*  faaiah  xzMi.     8ee  Coleridge  en  Church  end  State,  (Beeottd  EdHioii^  ISM,)  p.  7)^. 
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Abt.  IV.  — A  Letter  to  Lord  Hounck  on  a  Legal  Provision /or 
the  Irish  Poor,  fyc.  By  Nassau  W.  Senior,  Esq.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  in  King's  College.     London.     1831. 

is  the  land  of  Ireland  incapable  of  supplying  a  sufficiency  of 
subsistence  to  all  its  inhabitants  1  This  is  the  question  that  ought 
to  take  the  lead  in  all  arguments  as  to  the  propriety  of  a  legal 
provision  to  secure  the  population  of  Ireland  from  famine.     Let 
the  custom-houses  of  Bristol,  London,  and  Liverpool,  answer  the 
interrogation  !    Most  imperfectly  as  Ireland  is  as  yet  cultivated  — 
with  half  of  her  fertile  soil  unreclaimed,  and  half  of  her  able- 
bodied  population  unemployed  —  she  yet  exports  provisions  to  the 
amount  of  six  or  seven  millions  of  pounds  in  yearly  value.     Yes  ! 
a  country  the  bulk  of  whose  population  is  insufficiently  supplied 
with  the  coarsest  kind  of  food,  annually  sends  away  from  her 
shores  that  enormous  quantity  of  the  very  produce  of  her  land, 
for  want  of  which  her  own  population  are  dying  by  inches,  their 
lives  shortened  —  as  is  proved  by  the  mean  duration  of  life  in  that 
country  as  compared  to  England  —  to  one-fourth  of  their  natural 
term  I     How  are  we  to  explain  the  fearful  paradox  ?     For  whose 
advantage  is  it  that  this  mass  of  food  leaves  the  country  before 
the  pressing  wants  of  its  inhabitants  are  half  satisfied  ?     For  that 
of  those  whom  the  low  invests  with   the  ownership  of  the  land. 
But  the  right  of  th^  inhabitants  of  a  country  to  be  permitted  to 
earn  a  maintenance  from  it,  if  they  can,  by  their  own  exertions, 
is  a  sacred  right.     Such,  undoubtedly,  must  have  been  the  view 
taken  by  Blackstone  of  the  right  of  the  poor  to  relief,  when  he 
declares  a  legal  provision  for  the  purpose  to  be  *  dictated  by  the 
principles  of  society ;'  and  it  is  precisely  that  of  Paley,  who  asserts 
that,  besides  the  claims  of  the.  poor  upon  our  compassion,  they 
have  one  likewise  on  owx  justice ,  founded  upon  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  he  thus  explains  :  — 

*  All  things  were  originally  comnion.  No  one  being  able  to  produce 
a  charter  from  Heaven,  had  any  better  tide  to  any  particular  possession 
than  his  next  neighbour.  There  were  reasons  for  mankind^s  agreeing 
upon  a  separation  of  the  common  fund ;  and  God,  for  these  reasons,  is 
presumed  to  have  ratified  it.  But  this  separation  was  made  and  consent- 
ed to  upon  the  expectation  and  condition  that  every  one  should  have  left 

a  Rufficiencv  for  bis  subsistence,  or  the  meaas  of  procuring  it 

•^d,  therefore^  when  this  pariition  of  properly  is  ri^^ly  maintained 
against  the  claims  of  indigence  and  distress^  it  is  maintained  in  opposition 
to  the  intentions  of  those  who  made  it,  and  to  His  who  is  the  supreme 
proprietor  of  everything,  and  who  has  filled  the  world  with  plenteousneas 
for  the  sustentation  and  comfort  of  all  whom  he  sends  into  it.'  —  Moral 
Philosophy, 

The  Malthusian  doctrine,'  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  right 
of  any  human  being  to  be  preserved  from  starving  out  of  the  su- 
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perfloity  of  the  rich,  upon  the  ground  that  the  acknowledgment 
of  such  a  right  must  produce  more  general  evil  than  its  deiiral. 
This  is,  at  least,  putting  the  question  in  a  shape  in  which  it  can  be 
fairly  tried  by  reasoning.  It  is  not  denied  by  these  persons,  that, 
should  their  arguments  prove  incorrect,  and  the  preponderance  of 
evil  be  proved  to  accompany  the  refusal,  not  the  concelsion,  of 
legal  relief,  the  right  to  it,  and  the  expediency  of  granting  it, 
would  be  established  :  and,  to  meet  them,  it  might  be  quite  enough 
to  say,  that,  in  order  to  support  this  doctrine,  its  advocates  have 
been  obliged  to  insist  that  there  is  no  room  in  the  world  for  any 
greater  number  of  human  beings  than  are  actually  quartered  upon 
it ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  means  which  the  globe  affords  to  mankind 
for  providing  themselves  with  subsistence  are  so  nearly  exhausted, 
and  the  prospect  of  arriving  at  the  ultimate  limit  when  the  world 
will  refuse  to  maintain  one  additional  individual,  so  imminent,  as 
to  make  it  absolutely,  necessary  to  begin  immediately  to  check  their 
increase  at  any  colt:*  And  this  is  said  while  certainly  not  one- 
tenth,  perhaps  not  one-hundredth,  part  of  the  cultivable  portion 
of  the  globe  is  yet  cultivated  at  all,  and  not  one-hundredth  part  of 
that  cultivated  in  any  but  the  rudest  manner,  even  according  to 
our  present  lights  upon  agriculture  !  We,  in  this  generation,  who 
are  personally  acquainted  with  Mr  Malthus  and  his  disciples, 
Jcnow  that  they  have  upheld  this  portentous  doctrine  in  pure 
singleness  of  heart,  and  in  complete  (though  wonderful)  ignorance 
of  its  inherent  folly,  falsehood,  cruelty,  and  injustice  ;  that  they 
have,  in  truth,  condemned  charity  only  out  of  ardent  affection  for 
their  -fellow-creatures,  and  inculcated  the  starvation  of  the  poor 
from  abstract  benevolence  of  disposition  ;  that  they  meant  to  be 
*  cruel  only  to  be  kind  ; '  —  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  posterity 
will  ever  give  credit  to  this,  or  believe  that  the  Malthusian  argu- 
ment against  poor-laws  was  other  than  a  deeply-laid  conspiracy  of 
the  wealthy,  the  powerful,  and  the  hard-hearted,  to  escape  the 
just  claims  of  the  poor,  under  shelter  of  hired  sophistries,  too  flimsy 
to  impose  upon  themselves. 

It  will  not  do  for  any  of  the  opponents  of  poor-laws  to  declare, 
that  they  only  deny  the  resources  of  a  limited  country  to  main- 
tain an  increased  population,  and  not  of  the  globe  at  large  ;  be- 
cause what  country  is  necessarily  limited  in  the  range  to  which 
her  population  may  resort  for  food  ?  If  her  own  territory  is  fully 
occupied,  can  she  not  send  the  increase  of  her  children  to  people 
and  cultivate  other  unoccupied  lands,  and  is  she  justified  in  starv- 
ing them  at  home,  like  a  niggardly  stepmother,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  trifling  expense  of  portioning  them  abroad  ?  But  still  less 
would  such  an  excuse  palliate  the  opposition  of  the  anti-popula- 
tionists  to  the  establishment  of  a  poor-law  in  Ireland  —  Ireland 
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which,  as  we  have  said,  so  far  from  being  incapable  of  produoiog 
food  for  her  inhabitants,  actually  produces  a  surplus  of  sereral 
millions'  worth  beyond  their  consumption !  Equally  in  vain  is 
it  that  the  economists  quote  the  favourite  dogma  which  they  so 
often  put  forward,  certainly  without  comprehending  its  multitudi- 
nous liifiitations,  that  it  is  mischievous  to  give  by  law  any  artifi- 
cial direction  to  employment  or  capital — that  people  must  be 
left  to  apply  their  resources  in  their  own  way,  and  they  will  be 
certain  to  do  so  in  that  which  is  best  for  the  community  at  large. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know,  what  it  is  that  at  present  disables  a 
stout  Irishman  from  providing  subsistence  for  himself  and  his 
family,  by  the  labour  of  his  own  good  right  arm,  on  the  nearest 
plot  of  earth,  but  the  artificial  impediment  already  placed  by  law 
m  the  way  of  the  natural  direction  of  his  industry  ?  Whilst  the 
law  thus  interferes  by  wholesale,  to  appropriate  all  the  soil  of  the 
country,  and  all  the  wealth  that  is  found  on  or  under  its  surface, 
shall  the  legislature  scruple  to  interfere  in  the  appropriation  of  a 
fractional  part  of  that  soil  or  wealth,  in  order  to  save  thousands 
from  perishing  by  want?  and  this  upon  the  score  that  all  inter- 
ference, forsooth,  is  contrary  to  sound  principle  ?  Shall  we  thus 
swallow  the  camel  and  strain  at  the  gnat?  How  are  we  to  char- 
acterise a  law  which  ties  up  men's  hands  from  helping  themselves, 
and  renders  them  no  help  in  compensation  ?  If  I  tether  a  horse 
in  a  comer,  and  prevent  it  from  grazing,  and  yet  bring  it  no  food, 
am  I  not  guilty  of  its  death,  as  much  as  if  I  slaughtered  it  ?* 

The  slowness  with  which  many  Irish  landlords  are  induced  to 
see  the  advantage  to  their  country  and  to  themselves,  of  a  com- 
pulsory assessment  on  their  property  for  the  belief  and  employ- 
ment of  its  poor,  may  be  intelligible.  They  look  to  its  immediate 
effect  — to  the  rate  of  one,  two,  or  perhaps  three  shillings  in  the 
pound  on  their  rental  —  and  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the  ultimate 
policy  of  the  measure,  and  their  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  afflicted, 
and  their  hearts  to  the  influence  of  pity,  and  their  understandings 
to  that  of  justice.  But  how  is  it  that  the  English  do  not  bestir 
themselves  more  actively  ?  It  does  not  surely  require  much  pene- 
tration in  an  English  farmer^  to  perceive  that  he  is  competing 
with  his  Irish  rival  in  his  own  markets  at  a  grievous  disadvantage, 
after  paying  a  heavy  poor-rate,  from  which  the  other  is  exempt, 
and  high  wages  to  his  labourers,  whilst  the  labourer  of  the  Irish 

♦  We  hare  so  recently  handled  the  sophbtries  about  rent^  capital^  profitf,  $tc  3m5, 
with  which  the  economists  have  laboured  to  perplex  this  plain  question,  that  we  need 
not  now  repeat  oar  exposure  and  demolition  of  them  all.  —  See  No.  LXXXVIIT, 
Alt  VII.  To  that  paper,  where  the  subject  has  been  treated  in  detail,  we  eotieat 
the  attention  of  thoae  persona  whose  miads  ar«  not  yet  oaada  up  to  the  ] 
pediencj  of  an  Irish  poor^Uw. 
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Umm^  haTiDg  do  other  resource  fifom  starvation,  must  be  conteut^ 
with  t  mberable  pittance.  Surely  no  English  landlord  can  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that,  under  these  circumstances,  prices  of  pro- 
duce m  the  markets  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  Lon- 
don, whbh  may  atford  a  rent  to  the  Irish  landlord,  and  a  profit 
to  the  Irish  cultivator,  will  scarcely  pay  the  English  poor-rate  on 
the  same  quality  of  soil,  and  put  rent  and  profit  out  of  all  ques- 
tion. He  can  hardly  avoid  seeing  that  so  long  as  there  is  perfect 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries,  for  men  and 
goods,  the  Irish  poor  must  either  directly  or  indirectly  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  English  poor-rates,  and  the  high  rents  of  Ireland 
come  in  great  part  out  of  the  English  landowner's  pocket.  It 
was  an  oversight,  no  doubt,  in  the  landed  interest  of  Great  Britain, 
not  to  have  insisted,  in  1807,  on  the  land  of  the  three  kingdoms 
being  put  in  this  respect  on  an  equal  footing,  before  the  duties  on 
the  importation  of  Irish  produce  were  taken  ofil  But  is  it  possi- 
ble that  the^  have  not  yet  opened  their  eves  to  the  error,  and 
made  up  their  minds  to  insist  on  its  rectification  ?  Can  any  claim 
be  more  just  or  reasonable  ?  Goods  and  persons  pass  with  unlim- 
ited freedom  between  the  two  countries.  But  in  one  the  land  is 
heavily  burdened  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  labouring 
class — in  the  other,  there  is  no  such  provision.  The  natural  conse- 
auence  is,  that  the  poor  of  the  latter  resort  in  crowds  to  the 
Kurmer  island  to  avoid  starvation,  undersell  the  natives  in  theover- 
throneed  markets  for  labour,  and  drive  them  upon  the  poor-rates 
of  their  parishes.  Had  Ireland  the  same  poor-law  as  England, 
why  should  there  be  anv  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  the 
two  countries  ?  or  why  should  the  Irish  migrate  to  England^  rather 
than  the  English  to  Ireland  ? 

We  have  been  induced  to  recur  to  the  subject  chiefly  by  the 
appeariemce  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr  Senior,  the  professor  of  political 
economy  to  the  King's  College,  in  which  we  regret  to  see  repro- 
duced some  of  the  most  futile  and  shallow  of  the  arguments  which 
the  opponents  of  poor-laws  have  been  in  the  habit  of  repeating, 
and  which  we  refuted  in  a  recent  article.  Mr  Senior  takes  no  no- 
tice of  that  refutation.  Must  we  again  go  over  the  same  ground  ? 
We  really  cannot  afford  space  for  more  than  a  few  instances  of 
this  perverse  clinging  to  exploded,  and  in  themselves,  we  should 
have  thought,  obviously  untenable  doctrines. 

Mr  Senior  lauds  to  the  skies  and  reprints  Dr  Chalmers's  evi- 
dence before  the  Irish  poor-law  committee,  and  agrees  wholly 
with  him  in  the  desire  to  leave  the  miserv  of  the  lower  classes  to 
spontaneous  charity.  Not  a  word  is  said  by  him  on  the  evils  of 
vagrancy  and  mendicity,  and  the  known  impossibility  of  prevent-* 
bg  these  intolerable  nuisances  without  providing  at  the  same 
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time  a  legaliaed  system  of  relief.  The  Professor  join?  m  what 
we  cannot  but  consider  the  exaggerated  strain  of  sentiment  in 
which  Dr  Chalmers  deprecates  the  weakening  of  the  benevolent 
feelings  of  the  poor,  by  any  measure  which  should  save  them  ftona 
the  spectacle  of  their  immediate  neighbours  perishing  through 
want,  and  the  hardening  the  hearts  of  children  toyvards  their 
parents,  by  rendering  the  latter  independent  of  them  for  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  in  their  old  age.' 

'  Even  if,'  he  says,  ^  we  had  no  experience  on  the  subject,  could  it 
be  expected  that  Uiis  universal  mnpathy  would  survive  uoimptired  a 
public  provision  for  the  aged?  That  neighbours  and  children  would 
ex^rt  themselves  as  much  if  their  exertions  went  merely  to  aid  tho 


'  But,  in  fact,  we  have  the  experience  of  England.  I  am  not  inclined 
to  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  our  religion,  or  in  our  government,  to 
make  an  Englishman  more  deficient  in  benevolence  or  in  natural  afiectioa 
than  an  Irishman.  No  such  difference  is  perceptible  among  the  higher 
classes.  But  among  the  lower  orders,  and  in  those  districts  in  which  the 
Poor  Laws  are  in  full  operation,  filial  affection  and  charity,  at  leiurt  thai 
filial  affection  which  urges  the  exertions  of  industry,  and  sweeteni  the 
sacrifices  of  fiiigality  in  behalf  of  aged  parents,  that  charity  which  gives  a 
charm  to  abstinence  by  the  prospect  of  helping  a  distressed  neighbour, 
seem  almost  extinguished .  Every  one  who  has  lived  in  a  country  parish 
in  the  south  and  southeastern  counties,  knows  that  the  support  of  the  old 
by  the  young  and  strong  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception.  And  to  what 
is  this  lamentable  difference  to  be  attributed,  but  to  the  existence  of  a 
compulsory  provision  ?' 

Now  the  fallacy  of  all  this  lies  in  the  assumption,  that  sympathy 
and  filial  affection  can  exhibit  themselves  in  no  other  form,  than 
the  relief  of  a  neighbour  or  a  parent  from  actual  starvation.  It  is 
clear,  that  if  this  view  of  the  circumstances  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  finest  feelings  of  our  nature,  were  correct, 
they  must  be  at  all  times  confined  to  the  poorest  classes,  and 
filial  affection,  or  social  sympathy,  could  no  more  be  found  in 
the  middle  and  upper  ranks,  than  a  fin  among  quadrupeds,  or 
a  knee-buckle  in  the  Highlands.  But  will  Dr  Chalmers  and 
Mr  Senior  assert  this  of  the  class  to  which  they  themselves 
belong?  They  must  own  that  this  mighty  mischief,  the  ren- 
dering the  poor  independent .  of  the  necessity  of  saving  one 
another  from  extreme  want,  can,  at  the  worst,  check  the  expan- 
sion of  their  sympathies  no  more,  than  they  are  checked  in  the 
upper  classes  of  society,  by  a  yet  greater  degree  of  mutual  inde- 
pendence. Why  then,  if  they  are  in  earnest,  do  these  encouragers  of 
sympathy  confine  their  specific  to  the  lowest  poor  ?  Why  do  they 
not  declaim  against  wealth  and  comforts  of  every  kind,  as  render- 
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ing  their  possessors  independent  of  their  neighbours,  and  so  tend- 
ing in  the  same  proportion  to  harden  those  neighbour's  hearts  ? 
But  we  must  tell  Afr  Senior,  what  he  at  least  ought  not  to  re- 

3uire  to  be  told,  that  the  hearts  of  our  English  poor  are  not  har- 
ened  (Dr  Chalmers  seems  to  consider  them  all  adamant) — that 
the  assertion  that  the  English  poor-law  deadens  the  mutual  affec- 
tion of  relatives,  and  leaves  no  room  for  the  display  of  the  kindly- 
sympathies  of  neighbours  and  friends,  is  as  false  in  fact  as  in 
theory.  As  to  its  being  a  *  lamentable '  state  of  things  where 
parents  are  not  maintained  by  their  children,  but  from  another 
source,  we  really  see  nothing  more  lamentable  in  it  in  the  case  of 
a  peasant  than  of  a  peer.  By  this  rule,  all  insurances  ought  to 
be  discouraged,  because  they  prevent  the  development  of  sponta- 
neous charity  when  individuals  lose  their  all  by  fire  or  shipwreck. 
And  certainly  all  benefit  societies,  charitable  institutions,  hospitals, 
alms-houses,  and  asylums,  must  be  the  height  of  abomination,  as 
superseding  that  exercise  of  mutual  benevolence,  which  the  fre- 
quent sight  of  the  sick,  the  sore,  the  maimed,  and  the  aged  about 
our  paths,  must  excite,  *  arrestmg  the  beautiful  process  of  kmd- 
ness  among  neighbours,'  and  odiously  '  interfering '  with  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  miserable  exclusively  to  relieve  each  other ! 

An  equally  unwarranted  assumption  appears  a  few  pages 
farther,  where  in  arguing  against  a  public  provision  for  the  poor, 
even  in  cases  of  famine  arismg  from  the  general  failure  of  the  po- 
tato-crop, Mr  Senior  declares,  that  '  Private  benevolence  (of  the 
higher  classes  towards  the  lower)  would  of  course  disappear :  it 
always  disappears  before  the  approach  of  an  assessment.'  Were 
this  true,  there  ought  to  be  far  more  private  benevolence  in  Ire- 
land where  there  is  no  assessment,  than  in  England  where  there 
is  a  very  heavy  one.  Mr  Senior  cannot  be  ienorant  that  the  very 
reverse  is  the  truth.  He  must  have  known  the  comparative  fruit- 
lessness  of  the  appeals  that  have  been  so  often  and  so  lately  made 
to  the  charity  of  the  wealthy  in  Ireland,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
private  benevolence  still  in  activity  throughout  England,  in  spite 
of  the  pretended  influence  of  the  poor-law  in  hardening  our  hearts 
and  deadening  our  sympathies. 

But  the  most  unpardonable,  because  the  most  mischievous, 
error  of  all  those  which  Mr  Senior  has  done  his  best  to  keep  alive, 
is  the  obstinate  confiision  of  the  abuse  of  the  poor-law  with  its 
essence  —  of  the  modem  allow ance-sy stem  with  the  law  compelling 
the  setting  to  work  of  the  unemployed  and  able-bodied  poor. 

*  The  relief  of  the  able-bodied  is  itself  the  grand  abuse  of  the 
Engfish  poor-laws  — the  source  from  which  all  their  other  abuses 
have  flowed.  Its  legality  is  still  a  question  — but  who  ventures  to 
doubt  its  mischief  ?    Where  once  it  has  been  esUbliahed,  the  paymeDt 
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of  wagei  out  of  rates  ;  tbe  iBeqQa%  of  the  w«gt08  of  tho 
aod  tbe  eiogle ;  the  equality  of  the  wages  of  the  mdustrioos  and  the 
idle,  of  the  ill-K^onducted  and  the  well-disposed;  the  cooveraioQ  of 
wages  from  a  matter  of  contract  into  a  matter  of  right ;  the  conver- 
sion of  charity  itself  into  a  debt,  fiercely  extorted  and  grudgindy  paid 
only  where  it  cannot  be  resisted — a  source  of  discord  and  hatred 
instead  of  a  bond  of  union  ;  the  destruction  of  industry,  providence,  and 
natural  affection,  &,c,  &c.'  —  pp.  43,  44. 

Now  all  this  appalling  picture  of  evil  is  perfectly  true — and  we 
have  repeatedly  described  it  nearly  in  the  same  terms  —  of  tbe 
allowance  system^  that  is,  the  system  of  making  up,  out  ofparieh 
rates  ^  the  wages  of  the  labourers  of  private  employers,  when  these 
are  insufficient  to  maintain  their  families.  But  to  confound  this 
with  the  relief  of  the  able-bodied  poor,  by  '  setting  them  to  work* 
as  directed  by  the  forty-third  of  Elizabeth,  is  to  call  black  white.* 
Can  any  two  things  be  more  distinct  than  the  giving  an  allowance 
to  a  fanner's  labourer  already  fully  employed,  under  pretence  of 
aiding  him  to  support  his  wife  and  children,  and  the  setting  a  man 
to  work  when  wholly  destitute  of  employment  ?  Is  it  not  clear 
that  the  first  practice  tends  to  throw  the  maintenance  of  every 
labourer's  family  upon  the  parish ;  breaks  down  all  distinction 
between  paupers  and  ordinary  labourers,  between  reliefand  wages ; 
permits  employers  to  lower  the  wages  they  choose  to  offer,  down 
to  a  bare  maintenance  for  the  man  alone,  without  losing  his  ser- 
vices ;  alters  the  whole  complexion  and  condition  of  the  labouring 
class,  by  apportioning  the  mcome  of  each  individual,  not  to  bis 
character,  skill,  and  industry,  but  to  the  size  of  his  family; 
thus  naturally  giving  rise  to  the  terrific  and  daily  increasing  evils 
which  are  found  wherever  the  system  of  supplementing  wages 
prevails  ?  But,  on  the  contrary,  none  of  these  consequences  can 
be  urged  against  the  mode  of  relief  by  *  setting  to  work  *  the 
unemployed   and   able-bodied.      This   is   not   only  a   different 

i)ractice,  but  it  is,  in  every  way,  tbe  very  reverse  of  the  other.  It 
eaves  untouched  and  uninterfered  with  all  the  remainder  of  the 
class — all  but  the  few  who  are  actually  without  any  employment: 
these  are  set  to  work  on  some  public  improvement — as  a  road, 
canal,  &c.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  market  for  labour,  and  no 
longer  compete  with  the  other  labourers,  or  influence,  in    any 

- 1*  *f!  ^^'  i""*?'^  ?.  lawyer,  cannot  rarely  think  h  po«ib1e  to  mMkm  ti» 
'  legality  of  rehef  to  the  able-bodied'  m  the  thape  of  work^iM  the  teetib  ef  the  4td 
Eliz.  eiprenly  reqairing  overseen  to  *  set  to  work  snch  as  have  no  meaai  to  miitak 
them,*  tc.  The  ilie^ity  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  in  money  witho%a  work  m 
almost  anirersally  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  the  freqnency  of  the  pemiciow  pnctiet. 
,  Mr  Senior  refoses  to  distincQish  between  the  two,  or  imtber  Ucitly  aasnnei  tiieir  idA- 
tity,  condemning  all  relief  to  the  able-bodied  becaose  relief  in  money  withoat  woA 
i^lenl  and  mischieTons.  By  the  same  logic  aU  drink  ihoold  be  STokM  liiiuMi 
•o«#  h^tOTi  are  poieonons. 
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mtooer,  the  current  rate  of  wages,  whidi  settles  itself  on  its  true 
priociplesi  according  to  the  work  wanted  and  done.  Whatever 
number  of  labourers  are  found  to  remain  pennaneotly  in  this  way 
op  the  parish,  they  mark  the  extent  of  its  surplus  labour,  and  offer 
an  obvious  motive  to  the  parish  to  devise  some  means  of  removing 
them,  by  emigration  or  otherwise.  In  the  meantime,  they  receive 
ibr  their  parish  work  bare  jtarish  pay,  and  are  thus  placed,  both 
as  to  character  and  circumstances,  in  a  lower  grade  than  the 
labourers  who  work  for  private  employers.  There  is,  therefore, 
an  obvious  inducement  for  them  to  endeavour  to  obtain  private 
employment,  if  possible  —  to  struggle  to  keep  themselves  off  the 
parish.  A  broad  and  wholesome  line  of  demarcation  is  drawn 
between  the  pauper  and  the  common  labourer,  and  the  mischieis 
of  the  allowance  system  are  wholly  prevented.  If  Mr  Senior 
cannot  perceive  the  difference  between  these  two  systems,  (and  he 
vnll  see  them  practically  exempHGed  in  Sussex  and  Northumber- 
land,) he  surely  ought  not  to  venture  to  write  on  subjects  he  must 
be  incompetent  to  elucidate.  If  be  can  discriminate  between 
them,  often  as  the  distinction  has  been  drawn,  what  are  we  to  say 
of  his  candour  and  fairness  ? 

He  goes  on  to  describe,  as  the  consequences  of  relief  to  the 
able-bodied — 

<  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  a  servile  population  ;  fires^  riots,  and 
noon-day  robbevy ;  the  dissolution,  in  short,  of  the  bonds  of  civilized 
society,  are  the  natural,  and,  if  it  be  not  abandoned  in  time,  the  inevi- 
table^  consequences.  With  the  exu/tng  predisposition  in  Ireland  to 
many  of  these  evils,  who  can  doubt  what  would  be  the  eflect  of  an 
addkional  stimulus  ?  It  is  to  avo?d  these  evils  that  I  anxiously  wish 
to  prevent  the  existence  in  Ireland,  not  of  a  legal  provision  for  chari- 
table porpoaes,  but  of  a  legal  provision  ibr  the  able-bodied  poor.' — 
p.  44. 

*  The  existing  predisposition  to  these  evils  in  Ireland  ! '  It  is 
to  cure  these  evils,  already  in  full  development  there,  that  we 
*  anxiouslv  wish '  to  see  adopted  in  Ireland  '  a  legal  provision  for 
the  able-bodied  poor ; '  not  relief  to  the  idle,  but  work  provided 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  earn  the  bread  of  industry,  and  who, 
if  not  emplopd,  will  and  do  yet  contrive  (so  strong  are  natural 
instincts)  to  live  and  multiply  by  beggary  or  plunder,  eating  into 
the  resources  of  the  country,  instead  of  adding  to  them,  as  they 
micht  be  made  to  do,  to  an  almost  incalculable  extent,  under  a 
well-contrived  system  of  employment. 

Mr  Senior,  we  observe,  declares,  with  Sir  John  Walsh,  that 
this  subject  is  to  be  treated  as  a  purely  Irish  question,  'looking 
exclusively  to  the  mterests  of  Ireland.'  — p.  45.  Now,  though 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  debate  the  pomt  with  reference  to 
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Ireland  only,  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  a  law  for  enforcing  the 
active  employment  of  her  able-bodied  population,  in  opening  up 
her  almost  inexhaustible  natural  resources,  is  the  main  specific  for 
her  disorder,  —  yet  we  cannot  but  enter  a  protest  against  the  men- 
stroQS  doctrine,  that  any  measure  should  be  debated  in  the  Impe- 
rial legislature  with  an  exclusive  view  to  the  interests  of  one  portion 
of  the  empire.  Such  a  doctrine  would  wholly  destroy  the  efficacy 
of  the  Unions,  and  the  attencipt  to  act  upon  it  would  be  a  virtual 
dissolution  of  those  compacts.  Suppose  it  were  a  question  whether 
Ireland  was  or  was  not  to  be  exempted  from  the  excise  laws  ? 
This,  likewise,  is  a  question  'of  internal  regulation  ; '  but  would 
the  Englisrh  and  Scotch  members  be  justified  in  deciding  it  solely 
according  to  the  interests  of  Ireland,  without  adverting  to  the 
extra  share  of  the  national  expenditure  that  would  be  thrown  on 
their  respective  portions  of  the  empire  by  the  exclusive  relief  of 
Ireland  ?  — nay,  would  even  the  Irish  members  themselves  be  jus- 
tified in  taking  that  partial  view  of  the  question  ?  Assuredly  not. 
The  case  we  haVe  put  is  precisely  parallel  to  that  before  us.  The 
exemption  of  Ireland  from  any  tax  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  vir- 
tually throws  the  burden  of  supporting  the  poor  of  the  three  king- 
doms on  Great  Britain  alone ;  and  are  the  Scotch  and  English 
members  to  be  told  that  any  attempt  of  theirs  to  redress  ibis 
unfair  grievance,  would  be  *  an  abuse  of  the  preponderance  in  the 
United  Parliament  which  the  Union  gave  to  them  ?'  This  is  a 
new  and  very  Irish  construction  of  the  Union,  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  the  equally  Hibernian  game  of  chuck-farthbg — 
'Heads,  I  win  —  tails,  you  lose.' 

But  our  political  economist  is  not  content  with  asserting  that  the 
interests  of  England  are  to  be  wholly  put  out  of  sight  —  he  likewise 
denies  that  England  has  any  interest  in  the  question.  To  prove  this 
he  first  asserts,  that  the  annual  immigration  of  Irish  labourers  for 
the  harvest  is  rather  beneficial  than  injurious.  In  this  we  readily 
agree  with  him ;  and  have  never  thought  or  said  otherwise.  The 
injurv  is  done  by  the  permanent  settlers  from  Ireland,  who  cluster 
round  London,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  our  great  manufacturioc 
towns,  and  deprive  our  country  districts  of  these  their  natural 
drains  for  an  increasing  population.  But  how  does  Mr  SenicM' 
meet  this  argument  ?     By  asking, 

*  If  it  our  biumesB  (that  of  the  legislature)  to  keep  Ojpen  a  drain  for 
their  surplus  population,  or  theirs  to  keep  their  population  on  a  level 
with  the  demand  for  labour  ?  To  throw  restrictions  on  the  importa- 
tion of  In^men  into  London,  in  order  to  favour  the  importation  of 
Kentish  men,  wouki  be  to  add  one  more  to  the  monopolies  whieh 
always  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  among  the  curses  of  EnghmL' 
— pp.  49,  50. 
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As  a  political  economist  of  weight  and  name,  Mr  Senior 
ought  really  to  have  (he  wit  to  see,  that  what  we  ask  is  not  the 
iniposition  of  any  restriction  or  monopoly,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  removal  of  one.  What  is  it  that  prevents  the  men  of  Kent  from 
competing  on  equal  terms  with  the  men  of  Kerry  for  the  posts  of 
hodmen  and  paviours  in  London  ?  That  the  law  secures  to  the 
former  a  maintenance  at  home,  but  denies  it  to  the  latter.  The 
one  has  a  legal  resource  to  fall  back  upon  short  of  starvation  ;  the 
other  has  none,  and  therefore  cannot  but  undersell  his  competitor 
in  the  labour  market.  The  poor-law  being  confined  to  England, 
acts  as  a  bounty  on  the  importation  of  labourers  from  Ireland. 
What  we  advocate  is  the  removal  of  this  bounty,  the  placing  the 
labourers  of  both  countries  on  a  level  before  the  law.  A  professoTi 
sworn  foe  to  monopolies,  restrictions,  and  bounties,  should  be  better 
acquainted  with  their  characteristics,  and  aware,  that  an  artificiieU 

!>reference  may  be  created  just  as  much  by  excluding  one  party 
irom  a  right,  as  by  granting  it  to  another.  By  giving  the  Eng- 
lish  labourer  an  exclusive  right  to  relief,  the  law  virtually  shuts  him 
out  from  those  employments  which  the  starving  Irishman  will 
undertake  for  less  wages  than  the  Englishman  gets  from  his  parish 
for  doing  nothing.  And  have  not  English  parishes  just  cause  to 
complain  of  this  as  placing  them  in  an  unfair  position  ? 

After  some  more  disquisitions,  all  vitiated  by  his  unlucky,  and, 
we  must  call  it  so,  obstinate  confusion  of  the  poor-law  of  Eliza- 
beth with  the  poor-law  of  the  justices  of  the  south  of  England  — 
of  the  recent  abuse  with  the  original  system  —  of  the  disease  with 
the  natural  organization  —  the  professor  concludes  with  a  broad 
assertion,  that  the  misery  of  the  Irish  and  their  immigration  into 
England,  could  only  be  mitigated  for  a  brief  period  by  any  com- 
pulsory relief,  for 

<  Taking  the  labourers  in  Ireland  at  ope  miUion,  and  the  rental  of 
Ireland  at  thirteen  millions  sterling,  the  former  of  which  estimates  is 
probably  under,  and  the  Itater  above,  the  truth,  if  the  whole  rental  of 
Ireland  were  vested  in  the  priests,  to  be  by  them  distributed  among 
the  labourers,  it  would  give  to  each  labourer  an  additional  income  of 
five  shiltii^  a  week,  and  their  waces,  (if  wages  they  could  be  caUed,) 
instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  ^om  three  to  six  shillings  a  week, 
WGoki  rise  to  be  between  eight  and  eleven  shillings  a  week;  and  if 
they  could  continue  at  this  rate,  there  might  perhaps  be  but  little 
knnumlioQ.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  how  temporary 
woidd  be  the  effect  even  of  thb  sweeping  confiscation  —  how  rapidhr 
the  fimd  would  decrease — or  how  rapidly  the  claimants  would  mdh* 
ti[4y.'  — pp.  63,54. 

Was  there  ever  so  unjust  and  inappropriate  an  argument? 
Here  the  whole  net  produce  of  the  land  is  supposed  to  be  given 
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up  to  the  poor  uncotMionatfy,  and  no  newproAte€  crtttUi  im  Us 
place.  If  we  advocated  an  Agrarian  law  like  this,  well  iade^d 
might  Mr  Senior  and  the  Irish  landlords  dissent  from  us.  But 
they  must  well  know  that  what  we  propose  is^  that  the  sums 
raised  as  poor-rate  (and  so  far  a  deduction  from  rent)  be  strictly, 
and  economically,  and  judiciously  applied  in  the  emplowneni  of 
the  now  idle  able-bodied  poor,  on  worJct  of  public  and  prwata 
uiilityf  such  as  it  has  been  over  and  over  again  proved,  if  under- 
taken in  Ireland,  will  create  new  wealth  infinitely  exceeding  the 
outlay,  and  ultimately,  indeed  very  shortlv,  add  to  the  rents  of  the 
landlords  a  great  deal  more  than  it  takes  from  them.  Is  there  aey 
similitude  between  the  two  propositions  ?  Between  the  giving  mmof 
the  whole,  or  a  porticm,  of  an  Irish  landlord's  rental,  and  the  le* 
quiring  him  to  expend  a  portion  of  it  in  setting  to  work  the  now  idle 
beggars  and  plunderers  infesting  his  estate,  in  permanent  improve- 
ments  of  that  estate,  or  of  the  neighbourhood,  which  will  in&lliUy, 
under  good  management,  bring  him  in  before  long  a  high  frofit  qb 
the  outlay  ?  It  is  quite  clear,  that  those  persons  who  oppose  the 
introduction  of  a  law  mto  Ireland,  compelling  the  setting  to  weric 
of  the  unemployed  able-bodied  poor,  on  the  same  grounds  as  Mr 
Senior,  either  wilfully  or  blindly  mistake  the  proposition.  So  ht 
from  thinking  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  English  poor-law  which 
can  or  ought  to  be  omitted  in  its  application  to  Ireland,  we  coo* 
aider  it  to  be  the  very  essence  ot  the  system  required  by  that 
country.  Relief  for  the  sick  and  aged  is  quite  a  secondary  con* 
aideration.  If  the  able  bodied,  are  sure  of  emplovmeDt  at  suf- 
ficient wages,  they  will  generally  be  able  to  maintam  their  infinn 
and  old  relations.  Dispensaries  and  hospitals  are  necessary 
enough,  but  they  reach  not  the  real  evil  which  afflicts  that  unfatppy 
land.  The  curse  of  Ireland  is  the  general  want  of  employment 
fi)r  its  inhabitants^  and  theur  consequent  idle  and  unproihictive 
vagrancy,  habits  of  plunder,  occasional  starvation,  disease,  despair, 
and  turbulence.  Any  poor-law  applied  to  Ireland  that  merdy 
provided  relief  for  the  sick,  without  containing,  as  its  foremost  pro- 
vision, that  essential  feature  in  a  law  of  reliei,  the  setting  to^work 
everv  man  .capable  of  work  who  has  no  means  whereby  to  main- 
tain oimself,  the  rendering  labour  a  condition  to  be  fulfilled  befara 
subsistence  be  administered^  will  be  not  only  useless,  but  de^r, 
ruinously  injurious.  Suck  a  poor-law  would  indeed  prove  ui 
practice  to  be  '  a  confiscation  and  an  agrarian  law/  Every  stout 
peasant  would  lie  idle  in  bed  till  he  became  qualified  for  parish 
relief  ^  sick  and  impotent,  and  would  thenceforward  never  \m 
found  out  of  his  bed  by  the  overseer.  Ireland  would  be  turned 
into  one  great  infirmarv,and  the  rental  of  the  landowners  be  ooa« 
sumed  by  the  poor  vritnout  the.  possibility  of  any  return. 
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The  whole  question  with  respect  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
lies  in  a  nut-shell ;  it  resolves  itself  into  this :  Is  there  profitable 
work  to  be  devised  for  the  employment  of  Irish  labour  under  a 
compulsory  system.  For,  if  so,  it  is  clear  that  under  such  a  sys- 
tem there  will  be  a  saving  of  the  whole  expense  of  maintainmg 
them  as  mendicants  and  vagrants,  (which  now  amounts,  on  the 
lowest  computation  made  by  any  one,  to  tw6  millions  a  year !) 
of  all  the  losses  occasioned  by  their  habits  of  plunder,  and  the 
dbturbances  to  which  they  are  incited  by  the  despair  and  reck- 
lessness of  extreme  misery — in  addition  to  the  profits  directly 
accruing  from  the  expenditure.     We  appeal  for  an  answer  to  this 

Question  to  the  evidence  of. Mr  Nimmo,  Mr  Wye  Williams,  Mr 
rriffithy  Mr  MuUins,  Mr  Wyse,  and  we  might  add  many  others. 
These  intelligent  practical  authorities  unite  in  asserting,  that  there 
is  ample  employment  to  be  found  of  a  profitable  kind  for  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  Ireland  through  a  long  series  of  years, 
in  reclaiming  the  bogs  and  mountains,  cutting  roads  and  canals, 
deepening  rivers,  forming  embankments,  piers,  and  harbours,  cul- 
tivating the  waste  lands  brought  under  tillage  by  these  improve- 
ments, and  bettering  the  cultivation  of  the  old  inclosed  lands. 
Mr  Weale's  opinion  is,  that  the  last  item  alone  of  all  these  various 
modes  of  employment  would  profitably  absorb  all  the  surphis 
labour  of  the  country.*  Mr  Nimmo  has  given  evidence,  the  re- 
sult of  surveys  and  extensive  experience,  that  there  are  several 
millions  of  acres  of  waste  in  Ireland  which  would  repay  at  least 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended  in  improving  them.f  Mr 
Griffith  says,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  roads  lately 
made  by  government,  *  the  value  of  the  land  has  everywhere 
much  increased,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  double  the  rent  has 
been  offered.' J  Wherever,  indeed,  roads  or  canals  have  been 
opened  through  any  of  the  neglected  tracts  of  country  (whole  dis- 
tricts of  which  yet  remain  almost  inaccessible),  improvements  of 
the  most  valuable  nature  are  found  to  follow  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pidity: houses  start  up,  bogs  are  reclaimed,  quarries  opened,  en- 
closures formed,  cultivation  improved  and  extended,  and  every 
indication  of  active  industry  and  increasing  wealth  displayed, 
where  all  before  was  barrenness  and  torpor.  The  moral  improve- 
ment has  been  as  sudden  and  remarkable.  Idleness,  turbulence, 
vice,  and  crime,  have  given  place  to  habits  of  exertion,  prudence, 
order,  and  civilization.     Mr  Griffith  states  of  one  district,  — 

*  In  proof  of  the  general  tranquillity  which  remunerative  employ- 
ment has  introduced  into  the  country,  I  shall  merely  add,  that  in  the 

•  Evidence  before  the  CommiUce  on  the  Poor  of  Ireland,  1830,  Q.  1700. 
t  Third^Report  of  Emigration  Committee,  p.  828. 
i  Report,  Poor  Law  Committee,  p.  87. 
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year  1882  there  were  large  garrisoDS  in  the  villages  and  towns  of  New- 
market, Kanturk,  Millstreet,  Castle  Island,  Listowel,  Abbeyfeale, 
Gl/nn,  Newcastle,  DrumcuUagher,  and  Liscovol,  the  whole  of  which 
are  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  then  inaccessible  district.  At  present, 
with  the  exception  of  Newcastle,  there  are  no  troops  in  any  of  those 
towns  ;  and  the  same  persons  who  formerly  were  engaged  in  night 
marauding  parties,  are  now  beneficially  employed  in  cultivating  their 
own  fftrms^  mid  have  become  quiet  and  useful  members  of  society.' 
And  of  aniUher  place  —  *  Since  the  works  were  begun,  no  outrages  have 
been  committed  in  the  mountains  ;  in  the  commencement  we  had  much 
trouble  witli  the  Inbourers,  who  seemed  to  think  they  should  have  every- 
Hiing'  their  own  way,  and  refused  to  work  by  task  or  measurement,  ao- 
eording  to  the  ay^tem  laid  down  by  me,  and  demanded  to  be  employed  by 
the  day  ;  but^  by  patience  and  perseverance,  we  at  length  overcame  their 
|irojudicei,  and^  on  finding  that  when  they  worked  fairly  they  always 
earned  good  v\  a^ies,  they  gave  up  their  opposition,  and  now  prefer  my 
system  to  their  own,  and  none  of  our  practised  hands  will  work  by  the 
day  who  can  get  employment  by  task.' 

Let  this  be  an  answer  to  those  persons  who  insist  that  the  Irish 
are  incurably  idle;  Give  him  a  motive  for  industry,  show  him 
that  he  can  better  his  condition  by  it,  and  neither  Englishman  nor 
Scotchman  will  surpass  the  Irishman  in  close  and  patient  toil, 
frugality,  and  providence  —  as,  indeed,  our  harvest  fields  ought 
long  since  to  have  convinced  us.  The  Scotch  Celts^  at  least,  had 
formerly  as  low  a  character  for  industry,  and  as  undeservedly,  as 
the  Irish  ones  have  now.  But  a  system  of  public  works,  carried 
on  in  the  highlands,  between  1812  and  1817,  had  the  effect,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Telford's  evidence,*  of  entirely  changing  the  moral 
character  of  the  population,  both  teaching  and  enabling  them  to 
depend  on  their  own  exertions  for  support.  '  It  h^  been  the 
means,'  he  says,  *  of  advancing  that  country  at  least  .one  hundred 
years.'  Above  all,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  Ireland  to 
.  the  statement  of  Mr  Wye  Williams,  who,  on  the  authority  of  several 
concurrent  facts,  declares  he  feels  himself  warranted  in  the  opinion 
that  the  judicious  and  careful  expenditure  in  Ireland  of  any  given 
sum  of  money,  in  opening  avenues  for  the  interchange  of  the  pro- 
duce of  industry,  will  be  repaid,  at  the  end  of  seven  years  at  far- 
thest, in  an  annual  increase  of  the  government  revenue  equal  to  the 
whole  sum  expended.  In  other  words,  that  the  increased  production 
consequent  on  this  outlay  will  bring  into  government  a  profit  of 
cent  per  cent ;  and  as  the  share  which  falls  to  the  revenue  can 
scarcely  reach  one-tenth  of  the  whole  gross  increase  of  wealth, 
the  country  at  large  will  reap  an  annual  profit  in  this  mode  of  at 
least  1000  per  cent  on  its  expenditure ;  every  100/  so  laid  out 

*  Report,  Pfor44iw  Comnitle,  p.  97. 
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occasioning  tba  creation  of  a  permanent  income  of  lOOOZ  a-yea? 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  through  which  the  road  or  canal 
is  carried !  * 

If  these  strong  statements  will  not  convince  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  of  the  immense  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  them,  ag 
well  as  to  their  country  at  large,  from  the  utilization  of  the  vast 
stock  of  labour  which  now  lies  dormant  there,  a  burd«::nsome  and 
dangerous  nuisance  to  them,  instead  of  a  ready  insirunieoi  for  the 
acquisition  of  wealth,  they  are  indeed  blind  beyond  example  to  their 
true  interests.  But  the  improvements  we  have  adverted  to  are  not 
of  a  nature  to  be  accomplished,  generally  speaking,  by  the  enter- 
prise of  private  individuals ;  they  require  the  combination  and 
co-operation  of  numbers,  and  experience  shows  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  expect  they  will  proceed  from  voluntary  association  of  the 
persons  interested.  The  absenteeism  of  many^  tlie  embarrass* 
ments  and  dilapidated  fortunes  of  others,  the  ignorance,  apathy, 
and  carelessness  to  the  future  of  more,  will  ever  prevent,  as  tbcy 
have  hitherto  prevented,  such  works  from  being  spontaneously 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale. f    The  system  of  assessment  by  which 

*  Evidence  Poor  Law  Committee,   1830.^    Q.  6763. 

t  We  are,  however,  delighted  to  quote  the  following  detailed,  and  sorely  roost  in- 
tareeCing  and  iofltractive  picture  of  the  progress  of  a  single  Irish  district,  that  of  61e»* 
begh,  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  —  as  given  in  the  evidence  9t 
Lord  Headley's  agent,  Joly  16th,  1830. 

<  What  is  tlie  local  situation  of  the  estate  f  —  It  is  in  a  rery  moimtaiiioas  district  by 
the  sea-side,  on  the  banks  of  the  bay  of  Castlemain;  in  extent  about  19,000  acres 
English.  In  what  year  did  your  acqaaintance  with  the  district  begin  ?—^I  think  in 
1807  or  1808.  What  was  then  the  character  of  its  popalation  ?  —  An  extremely  wild 
and  savage  one.  The  district  was  an  asylnm  for  all  the  ofl'eoderi,  robbers  and  mv- 
derers  in  that  part,  and  of  the  whole  coanty;  it  osed  to  be  the  boast  of  the  people 
that  no  criminal  was  ever  panished  from  it  The  first  time  I  visited  the  place,  a  major 
of  the  army  waited  upon  me  to  say  he  was  deputed  as  escort  to  collect  some  taxes,  tlw 
hearth-money,  I  believe;  be  requested  my  influence  as  the  apptiinted  agent,  to  dispose 
those  people  to  pay,  for  he  said  they  had  met  him  upon  the  bridge,  at  a  small  paii 
between  the  mountains,  and  told  him  they  would  sacrifice  him  and  bis  party  of  sol- 
diers if  they  stirred  another  foot  into  that  place,  and  he  made  a  retreat,  and  caNed 
upon  me  to  assist,  which  of  coarse  I  declined;  and  I  believe  they  never  paid  any- 
thing, whilst  the  rest  of  the  country  did  pay.  Were  there  not  frequent  cases  of  ship- 
wreck along  that  coast?  —  Yes;  I  believe,  in  general,  once,  or  sometimes  twice 
a-year,  there  have  been  shipwrecks  on  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Castlemahi,  and  it  is 
well  known  at  Lloyd *s  to  be  a  roost  dangerous  point.  Did  those  misfortunes  afbrd 
any  means  of  employment  or  occupation  for  the  tenantry  of  Glenbegh  ?  —  It  called  ' 
out  a  great  many  of  their  qualities  of  enterprise,  for  they  were  very  busy  at  that  time; 
and  they  used  to  build  their  cabins  upon  the  cliff  in  order  to  have  good  look-out  for 

the  wrecks:  they  considered  them  as  part  of  their  means  of  snbsistence Their 

habitations  were  very  miserable;  the  very  lowest  kind  of  huts  that  are  fotmd  lA 
Ireland,  without  windows  or  chimneys,  and  perfectly  miserable  cabins  of  the  worst 
kind  that  you  now  see  along  the  roads  in  Ireland. .  .  .  They  had  cattle:  I  recollect  al 
that  time  there  were  about  1200  cows  upon  those  15,000  acres,  and  the  place  wa« 
considerably  overstocked,  which  is  a  venr  common  firak  of  the  cottier  tenants  of  Ire- 
land. Did  yon  ever  hear  the  phrase  of  lifters  applied  to  their  cattle  ?  —  Yes,  I  recoi- 
l«ct  that  pbi«ge»  which  meant  that  they  were  so  starved,  they  could  not  get  np  wiffaout 
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the  majority  of  a  parish,  harony,  or  county,  may  bind  the  minoritj 
to  contribute  their  fair  proportion  towards  the  expenses  of  a  work 

lifting.  Were  there  many  qaarrels  amongst  those  people  ?  —  They  weie  constmotly 
qoarrelling;  it  was  a  kind  of  sessions  that  one  held  in  goini;  there;  the v  were  coming 
to  complain  of  each  other;  and  constant  assaults  and  fightings  were  taking  place 
amongst  thom;  that  a  good  deal  arose  from  the  partnership  tenancy;  there  were 
fourteen  or  fifteen  people  associated  in  one  lease,  and  thoce  people  were  cooatantly 
■qnahbling  about  the  division  of  thoir  little  meadows,  or  the  stocking  of  their  little 
holdings.  Did  they  wear  shoes  and  stockings?  —  Very  few;  they  were  extiieiDely 
ill-cli  tbed  at  that  time.  Were  there  any  roads  through  the  district  ?  —  There  was  one 
mountain-road,  which  passed  at  the  side  of  a  very  extraordinary  cliff,  like  Penmanmaar, 
in  Wales,  and  extremely  rugged  and  rough:  it  was  the  only  road  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict. Was  that  a  road  upon  which  wheeled  carriages  could  pass? — Few  wheeled 
carriages  passed  at  that  time,  but  it  was  the  only  passage  to  the  barony  of  Donker- 
ran,  which  is  the  next  barony  to  Iveragh.  Were  cars  or  wheeled  carriages  employ- 
ed for  the  agricultunti  operations  of  the  interior  ?  — There  was  not  a  single  car  at  that 
time  in  the  whole  district;  they  had  sticks  placed  with  cross-bars,  and  drawn  upon  the 
ends;  but  very  seldom  even  that,  for  back-load  hon>e!4  with  baskets  were  then  used. 

•  Is  this  district  at  the  present  moment  in  the  condition  that  vou  have  described  it? 
—  It  exhibits  a  very  extraordinary  contnist  to  the  condition  I  ^ave  described.     The 
people  are  now  well-dothed,  they  are  extremely  industrious  and  ordeHy,  and  I  have 
seen  them  attending  the  chapel  regulaHy  twice  a-day,  as  well-c!othed,  and  as  neat 
and  ns  orderiy,  and  as  well-conducted,  as  you  see  in  a  country  village  in  England. 
The  houses  are  very  considerably  changed:  there  are  about  160  new  houses   built 
upon  the  place,  and  they  are  as  neat  houses  as  you  will  see  almost  in  England;  they 
are  bniH  of  stone  walls,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  thick;   they  are  white-washed 
outside,  and  very  neatly  thatched  with  the  sand-rush,  which  grows  upon  the  sand- 
banks on  that  coast,  with  windows,  and  three  rooms  in  general;  some  of  them  are 
sixty  feet  in  front,  and  the  old  cabins  are  converted  into  cowhouses  and  places  for 
the  cattle.. .  .  The  agriculture  hiu  improved  very  considerably;  they  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  using  sea-sand,  which  abounds  upon  that  coast     When  I  first  went 
there  they  knew  of  the  exwtonce  of  it,  but  we  were  obliged,  in  order  to  get  them 
to  use  it,  to  get  a  vessel  established  to  bring  it  from  certain  parts  of  the  sand-banks, 
which  they  thought  was  much  better  than  the  dry  sand,  which  was  accessible;  but 
after  some  time,  they  found  that  the  dry  sand  was  junt  as  good  as  that  which  was 
dredged  op  from  the  sea,  and  they  used  that     I  gave  them  a  small  allowance  for 
the  use  of  the  sand  at  first;  but  I  gradually  reduced  that;  and  now  they  use  an  im- 
mense quantity  without  any  allowance,  and  that  sand  enables  them  to  cultivate  the 
bog  and  mountain  to  a  great  extent;  and  we  have  had  about  2000  acres,  since  the 
year  1808,  reclaimed,  and  considerably  improved  by  the  application  of  that  sand  and 
sea-weed. .  . .  The  original  road  has  been  converted  by  a  new  line  into  a  fine  mail- 
coach  road,  and  lord  Headley  has  made  at  his  own  expense  about  twelve  miles  of 
other  roads,  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  people. .  . .  There  are  now  a  great  number  of 
ears;  almost  every  one  of  the  principal  farmers  has  a  car.    The  use  of  the  rude  ma- 
chine I  described,  made  of  the  cross  sticks,  drawn  by  a  liorse,  has  altogether  ceased. 
Having  described  the  state  of  Glenbegh  in  the  year  1807,  to  have  been  much  worse 
than  the  neighbouring  districts,  how  does  it  stand  now  in  comparison  with  tbem  ?  — 
I  conceive  it  is  considerably  superior,  and  really  to  a  stranger  afibrding  a  great  con- 
trast.   Do  you  recollect  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  1S21  ?  —  I  do.     Was  there  not  a 
very  great  pressure  upon  parts  of  Kerry  at  that  time  from  that  failure  ? —  Very  con- 
siderable; I  think,  out  of  a  population  of  280,000  in  Kerry,   170,000  were  reported 
to  have  been  destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  moment     Did  the  con- 
dition of  the  estate  of  Glenbegh  at  that  time  aflbrd  any  test  by  which  you  could  show 
that  it  was  better  than  the  other  parts  of  the  country  ?  —  It  did;  a  most  remarka- 
ble test ;   for  instead  of  suffering  from  want  of  food,  they  were  enabled  to  sell  food 
to  the  rest  of  the  ooootry ;  of  potatoes  they  sold  a  very  considerable  quantity  at  that 
time. 
*  Having  described  the  former  state  of  Glenbegh,  and  its  aetoal  condition  at  pr«sent» 
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of  general  utility,  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  indispensable; 
only,  in  addition,  make  it  imperative  on  parishes,  counties,  &c,  to 
carry  on  such  works  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  give  employment  to 
all  their  able-bodied  labourers,  willing  to  earn  a  maintenance  by 
industry,  but  unable  to  obtain  it  elsewhere,  and  you  have  at  once 
the  kind  of  poor-law  which  Ireland  requires,  effecting  simultane- 
ously the  two  important  objects  of  such  a  measure — the  provid- 
ing the  means  of  subsistence  to  all  the  individuals  whose  lot  has 
been  cast  by  Providence  on  that  island — surely  not  to  be  starved 
in  the  midst  of  plenty, — and  the  development  of  its  vast  produc- 
tive powers,  now  lying  inactive  and  useless,  namely,  the  natural 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  moral  and  physical  capacities  of  its  nu- 
merous inhabitants. 

In  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  at  the  present  moment, 
Ireland  will  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  of  pro6ting  by  the 
experience  of  England,  so  as  to  select  what  has  proved  in  practice 

will  joa  have  the  goodness  to  expUin  what  means  were  adopted  for  effecting  thii 
singular  improvement? — The  means  adopted  were  generally  an  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  a  constant  desire  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  es- 
tate to  avail  themselves  of  the  disposition  of  those  people  to  the  improvement  of  the 
lands,  and  to  the  improvement  of  their  habits  and  character  generally.  It  Mras  done 
with  very  little  sacrifice  of  rent,  or  of  money;  but  a  constant  and  earnest  attention  to 
the  object  of  improving  the  estate  by  tho  industry  of  the  people;  and  whenever  any 
particular  instance  of  good  management,  or  industry,  or  of  care  to  collect  the  sand 
or  the  weed,  or  to  reclaim  or  cnltivato  land,  or  to  build  a  decent  bouse,  was  evinced 
by  any  of  the  people,  they  were  encouraged  by  some  little  emolument,  or  attention 
or  allowance,  or  something  of  the  kind.  I  think  the  first  system  was  to  allow  the 
people  half  the  value  of  any  improvements  made,  out  of  their  rents;  but  as  those 
rents  were  very  considerably  higher  than  could  have  been  paid,  we  conceived  that 
the  allowance  was  rather  nominal  than  real,  though  it  had  the  real  efifect  of  improv- 
ing the  estate. 

<  Then  are  the  CommiUee  to  understand  that  the  improvements  yon  have  hitherto 
described  have  been  effected  chiefly  by  the  people  themselves,  under  a  due  system  of 
encouragement  and  advice  from  the  landlord  ?  —  Precisely  so.  You  have  stated  that 
this  has  been  effected  without  any  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  landlord; 
has  there  been  increased  value  given  to  the  estate,  which  has  been  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  rent  sacrificed  by  the  landlord?  —  If  it  were  to  be  »pld  now,  1  shoold 
say  it  would  sell  for  many  thousands  of  pounds  more  than  it  would  have  done  be- 
fore, even  allowing  for  what  would  have  been  the  natural  progress  of  the' estate  with- 
out those  attentions  and  urging.  In  fact,  seeing  that  the  estate  had  been  neglected 
for  many  years,  and  seeing  the  necessity  of  either  abandoninc  it  to  a  state  of  waste^ 
or  of  doing  something  in  the  way  of  improvement.  Lord  Headley  wished  its  im- 
provement should  be  urged,  and  it  was  urged,  and  his  own  personal  attention  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

*  Has  there  been  an  improvement  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  people? — ^ 
A  very  considerable  improvement;  so  much  now,  that  I  conceive  the  people  of  Glen- 
begh  to  be  as  well  behaved  people  as  any  others  in  tho  county  at  least.  Does  there 
exist  the  same  difBculty  that  you  have  described  of  administering  the  laws?  —  Not 
at  all;  every  kind  of  legal  process  is  now  carried  on  there,  1  think  more  easily  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  county.  During  the  disturbances  that  occurred,  did  the  spirit  of 
whiteboyism  fiixtend  itself  to  Glenbegh? — Not  at  all;  on  the  contniry,  the  inhabi- 
tants had  a  meeting,  and  passed  resolutions  in  a  style  rather  of  superiority,  disavow- 
k^  any  partkipation  in  those  feelings,  and  statbg  that  the  reason  they  did  not  par- 
ticipate m  those  feelings  was  the  attention  that  had  been  paid  to  them  and  to  their 
improTemeiit  for  so  many  yean.'  —  Evidence  p.  10. 
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beneficial,  and  avoid  what  has  been  mischievous  in  the  working  of 
her  poor-law.  It  is  far  easier  to  frame  a  good  institution  of  tb0 
kind  for  a  country  which  has  never  possessed  one,  than  to  perfect 
a  long-established  system,  whose  very  faults  have  become  inter- 
woven with  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  tenure  of  property. 
The  great  faults  of  the  English  poor-law,  even  where  most 
wisely  administered,  are  its  complexity,  the  amount  of  litigation 
which  it  occasions  between  parishes,  and,  above  all,  its  mischiev- 
ous interference  with  the  free  migration  of  labour  over  the  coun- 
try to  meet  the  demand  for  it.  All  these  bad  consequences  may 
be  directly  traced  to  the  restriction  o{  seitlemenis  within  such'  nar- 
row limits  as  those  of  country  parishes.  If  this  is  injurious  in 
England,  it  would  be  doubly  so  in  Ireland,  where  some  parishes 
and  baronies  are  overpeopled  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  whilst 
others,  which  offer  a  favourable  field  for  the  improvements  we 
have  adverted  to,  will  shortly  admit  of  a  vast  addition  to  their 

!)opulation.  Now,  since  the  transfer  of  the  excess  from  the 
brmer  to  the  latter  points  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  introduction  of  any  measure  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  its  pro- 
visions tend  to  counteract  this  beneficial  process.  Supposing,  for 
example,  that  the  English  poor-law  were  followed  so  closely  as  to 
render  every  parish  liable  to  maintain  its  inhabitants,  it  is  clear 
that  the  rate-payers  of  any  parish  in  which  a  road,  canal,  enclo- 
sure, or  embankment  was  in  progress,  would  have  an  interest  in 
preventing  the  settlement  within  their  limits  of  the  workmen 
brought  from  other  parishes  to  be  employed  on  these  works.  But 
it  is  exactly  to  the  establishment  of  these  persons  on  improved 
tracts  of  this  sort,  by  means  of  savings  from  their  wages  while 
working  at  the  improvements,  that  we  look  forward  as  one  of  the 
ha{)piest  consequences  of  such  undertakings. 

On  these  grounds  we  are  inclined  to  recommend  that  the  set- 
tlement of  paupers  should,  on  no  consideration,  be  limited  to  any 
smaller  areas  than  those  of  the  several  counties.  The  supposed 
advantages  of  confining  the  range  of  settlement  are,  firstly,  that 
the  persons  who  dispense  the  relief  may  have  a  sufficiently  direct 
interest  in  the  economy  of  the  funds  they  distribute,  to  ensure  their 
vigilance  and  honesty ;  and  secondly,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  each  case,  and  the 
truth  of  each  statement  made  to  them.  But  we  much  question 
if  in  feet  these  purposes  are  best  answered  by  the  mipute  subdi- 
vision of  the  settlement  areas  of  England.  We  believe  that  the 
concerns  of  some  of  the  very  largest  parishes  are  often  managed 
with  more  economy,  prudence,  and  efficiency,  than  those  of  the 
smaller ;  and  (or  the  obvious  reason,  that  more  of  system  a^A 
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method  is  adopted,  and  abler  heads  employed  upon  them*  We 
believe  that  where  the  duty  of  overseer  is  entrusted  to  a  perma- 
nant  salaried  officer,  subject  only  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
vestry,  the  management  is  far  better  and  generally  more  economi- 
cal than  where  the  rate-payers  take  the  office  in  turn,  and  every 
case  is  brought  before  the  vestry.  But  ^  a  salaried  overseer  can 
have  little  direct  interest  in  the  economy  of  the  funds  entrusted 
to  him.'  The  real  security  for  his  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty 
is  to  be  found  in  his  fear  of  losing  his  office,  and  bis  interest  in 
satisfying  his  employers.  From  these  considerations,  we  are  led 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  by  no  means  difficult  to  devise  means 
for  ensuring,  throughout  very  extensive  settlement  areas,  the  great 
requisites  of  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  rate,  and  strict 
superintendence  of  the  paupers,  perhaps  even  more  efficiently 
than  could  be  done  within  narrower  limits. 

The  plan  then  we  would  propose  is  as  follows.  Let  every 
county  be  made  liable  to  maintain  its  settled  poor,— settlement 
being  gained  solely  by  birth  or  three  years  residence.  Let  the 
rate  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor  be  levied  as  an 
assessment  on  the  rent  by  the  collector  of  county  cess,  half  from 
the  landowner,  half  from  the  occupier — taking  as  a  basis  the 
valuations  under  the  tithe  composition  act.  Let  there  be  esta* 
blished,  in  every  county  town,  two  separate  boards,  one  of  works^ 
the  other  of  relief.  It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  two 
modes  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  poor,  by  setting  to  work  the 
able-bodied,  and  giving  food,  medicine,  or  money,  to  the  infirm, 
should  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible,  the  example  of  England 
having  shown  the  danger  and  mischief  of  their  being  mixed  up 
together.  To  these  boards  we  would  give  entire  and  uncontrolled 
authority,  in  the  levy,  management,  and  distribution  of  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor. 

The  members  of  both  boards  shoald  be  nominated  annually  by 
the  Grand  Jury  Court,  and  limited  in  number,  a  certain  propor- 
tion going  out  by  rotation  every  year.  They  would  consist  of 
magistrates,  landowners,  clergy,  and  persons  of  active  mind  and 
habits,  removed  above  the  suspicion  of  jobs  and  partialities.  But 
the  more  effectually  to  prevent  the  jobbing  which  has,  it  is  known, 
flagrantly  characterised  the  system  of  Grand  Jury  presentments, 
and  to  ensure  the  expenditure  of  the  county  money,  on  such  works 
only  as  promise  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  as  well  as  their 
execution  in  the  most  judicious  and  scientific  manner,  the  Boards 
of  Works  should,  we  consider,  be  placed  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  a  General  Board  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by  and 
communicating  directly  with  government,  and  bound  to  liy  annual 
fep<»ts  of  their  proceedings  before  Parliament ;  having  competent 
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engineers  attached  to  it^  and  powers  for  directing  the  execution^ 
by  the  county  boards,  of  canals,  drainages,  embankments,  roads, 
railways,  and  other  public  works ;  and  for  borrowing  money  for 
these  purposes  on  the  credit  of  the  county  assessments.  The 
functions  of  grand  juries  of  this  nature  should  thenceforward 
cease,  and  devolve  wholly  on  the  county  board  of  works.  The 
wages  of  labourers  should  be  paid  exclusively  in  money,  and  any 
neglect  of  their  work  made  punishable  with  discharge  or  impri- 
sonment, on  complaint  of  their  immediate  superintendent  before 
a  magistrate. 

Let  every  parish  have  a  Committee  of  Relief,  composed  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  and  two  or  three  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  rate-payers.  Let  the  business  of  this  committee  be  to  recom- 
mend poor  persons  for  relief,  and  to  distribute  it,  but  under  the 
complete  control  and  superintendence  of  the  central  board,  and 
the  officers  it  may  appoint  for  the  purpose.  With  this  view,  let 
that  board  divide  the  county  into  districts,  each  to  be  under  the 
management  and  superintendence  of  a  salaried  overseer,  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  visit  at  intervals  the  several  parishes  of 
his  district,  inspect  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  receiving  relief, 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  parochial  committees,  keep  a  strict 
watch  over  their  expenditure  of  the  poor  fund,  and  direct  and  co- 
operate generally  with  them  in  the  management  of  the  paupers. 
By  a  careful  and  uniform  arrangement  of  the  books  and  accounts, 
every  parish  sending  in  a  monthly  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the 
county  board,  the  system  might  be  methodized  so  as  to  work,  we 
are  confident,  with  infinitely  greater  ease,  precision,  regularity, 
and  economy,  than  the  cumbrous  and  bungling,  because  unorgan- 
ized, anomalous,  and  vaguely  discretionary  practices  of  most  En- 
glish parishes.  Both  paupers  and  rate-payers  should  be  allowed 
to  appeal  from  the  parochial  committee  or  district  overseer,  to  the 
county  board,  on  stated  days  of  meeting.  But  the  decisions  of 
that  board  must  be  final. 

It  should  be  made  imperative  on  the  relief  committee  and  over- 
seers, to  afford  no  relief  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  infirmity,  and 
extreme  decrepitude.  Able-bodied  poor,  applying  for  aid,  should 
on  no  account  be  relieved  with  money  or  food,  (except  such  tem- 
porary assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  reach 
the  spot  to  whic\i  they  may  be  directed  for  work, )  but  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  district  surveyor  of  the  board  of  works,  and 
employed  by  him  on  some  of  the  works  in  process  of  execution 
by  that  board.  The  wife  and  infant  family  of  such  a  labourer 
should  not  be  considered  fit  subjects  for  relief,  the  man  being 
compellable  to  support  them  out  of  his  wages,  a  portion  of  which 
may  be  kept  back  and  transferred  to  the  parochial  commiittee  by 
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the  district  surveyor,  for  their  use,  in  case  they  do  not  accompanv- 
him  to  the  spot  where  he  obtains  work,  or  that  he  does  not  vol- 
untarily allow  them  a  maintenance.  But  the  labourer's  family 
would  generally  migrate  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  employment.. 
An  Irish  hovel  is  easily  run  up  any  where,  and  is  of  almost  infinite 
capacity;  and  this  migration,  as  we  have  observed,  is  most  desir- 
able on  all  accounts. 

Such  is  the  brief  outline  of  the  kind  of  poor-law,  which  we 
think  best  fitted  to  the  circumstances  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  im- 
perative only  so  far  as  requiring  employment  to  be  pmvided  for  all 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  work  for  their  maintenance,  and  would 
leave  the  quantity  and  mode  of  relief  for  the  infirm  and  aged  to 
the  humanity  and  discretion  of  the  county  boards.  Composed  as 
these  would  be  of,  and  elected  by,  the  principal  landowners  of  the 
county  firom  whom  the  poor-rate  would  chiefly  be  raised,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  exceed  the  limits  of  prudence  and 
necessity  in  their  disbursements,  or  that  they  would  omit  to  keep 
the  strictest  watch  over  the  proceedings  of  their  agents  and  of  the 
local  committees.  At  the  same  time  they  would  be  held  respon- 
sible by  public  opinion  for  preventing  any  extreme  sufiTerings  in 
individual  cases  of  misery,  and  for  mitigatmg  the  pressure  of 
general  distress  occasioned  by  epidemics  or  failure  of  crops. 

We  do  not  think  that  this  legalized  charity  would  prove  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  land  of  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  judicious  and  methodical  employment  on  public 
works  or  private  improvements  of  all  the  stock  of  labour,. now 
allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  that  country,  must  prove  to  its  land- 
lords the  key  to  a  treasure  of  wealth,  the  certain  means  of  in- 
creasing, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  value  of  their  property, 
and  instead  of  a  ruinous  burden  (in  which  light  they  have  unfor- 
tunately been  led  to  view  it  by  the  blundering  confusion.of  the 
original  poor-law  of  England  with  its  recent  and  local  abuses)  a 
benefit  of  immense  and  immediate  value.  With  respect  to  the 
interests  of  Ireland  at  large,  we  consider  such  an  enactment,  for 
the  employment  of  the  idle  and  the  relief  of  the  diseased  and 
famishing,  to  be  not  only  called  for  as  a  measure  of  justice  — as  a 
legal  acluiowledgment  of  a  natural  right  —  not  only  expedient  as 
a  measure  of  policy  to  prevent  rebellion  —  but  as  aflTording  the  only 
means  for  setting  in  motion  the  vast  amount  of  productive  power 
which  now  lies  torpid  and  useless  in  the  bosom  of  that  island  —  for 
giving  the  starting  impulse  to  the  process  by  which  its  great 
natural  resources  will,  after  the  machine  is  once  fairly  set  a-going, 
spotataneously  develope  themselves  -r  for  opening  the  door  to  the 
introduction  and  employment  of  the  overflowing  abundance  of 
English  capital  — and  for  giving  rise  to  a  new  and  reciprocal  de- 
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mand  in  either  country  for  the  produce  of  the  other,  to  an  extent 
which  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  overrate.  In  one  word,  a  com- 
mon poor-law  is  essential  in  order  to  complete  the  Union,  to  bring 
into  life  and  action  the  vast  natural  advantages  to  both  countries 
of  that  great  measure  —  and  by  closely  interweaving  their  inter- 
ests, by  making  the  welfare  of  the  one  essentially  to  depend  on 
that  of  the  other,  to  render  the  compact  for  ever  indissoluble  by 
force  or  faction. 


Aet.  V.  —  I.  A  Letter  to  Lord  Howick  on  Commutation  of  Tithes  j 

and  a  Provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland. 

By  Nassau  William    Senior,  Esq.      Second    Edition.     8yo. 

London.     1831. 
2.  History  of  the  Civil   Wars  of  Ireland.     By  W.  C.  Taylor, 

Esq,,  A.  B.,  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin.      Edinburgh.       1831. 

(^  vols.  12mo.,  published  in  Constable's  Miscellany.) 

HETHER  the  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  can 
be  much  longer  profitably  preserved,  is  a  question  which  reflect- 
ing men  have  of  late  begun  to  propose,  with  some  misgivings  as 
to  the  answer;  Projects  of  legislation  for  the  ^  sister  country^  have 
been  so  signally,  it  would  seem  so  disgracefully,  defeated,  the 
hopes  of  charity  have  experienced  so  repeated  and  cruel  blights, 
that,  among  many  political  speculators,  apprehensions  have  made 
themselves  felt,  such  as  may  have  a  serious  and,  we  trust,  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  their  future  deliberations.  All  men,  of  all 
parties,  are  now  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  hitherto  our  govern- 
ment of  Ireland  has  been  conducted  on  very  mistaken  principles  ; 
and  there  are  some  who  affirm,  that  there  is  an  element  in  the 
character  of  our  Hibernian  fellow-subjects  or  in  their  circumstan- 
ces, a. peculiarity,  as  yet  unobserved,  which,  until  it  has  been  de- 
tected and  neutralized,  will  disQoncert  every  endeavour  to  effect 
their  amalgamation  with  us.  Thus,  interest  has  connected  itself 
with  questions,  which,  until  of  late,  had  not  been  seriously  pro- 
pounded—  Is  Ireland  to  be  retained  in  connexion  with  Great 
Britain  ?  if  she  be,  by  what  means  shall  the  connexion  be  im- 
proved ?  if  not,  how  shall  the  consequences  of  separation  be  ren- 
dered least  disastrous  ? 

That  separation  is  an  object  earnestly  desired  by  a  strong  and 
resolved  party  in  Ireland,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  rationally  be  dis- 
puted. Neither  is  it  now  denied,  that  there  prevails  in  that 
country  an  antipathy  to  British  connexion,  which  has  grown  on 
the  very  concessions  by  which  we  had  hoped  to  appease  it.  Eng- 
land, however,  is  not  without  many  friends  by  whom,  if  need  were, 
the  effi)rts  of  a  hostile  faction  would  be  strongly  opposed  ;  and 
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those  among  us  who  take  a  sanguine  view  of  things,  appeal  to  the 
array  of  wealth  and  consequence  which  appeared  to  champion  the 
act  of  legislative  union,  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  year.  But 
even  this  appeal  is  not  without  its  disheartening  accompaniment. 
It  reminds  us  of  the'  disorder  which  rendered  such  a  demonstration 
of  strength  necessary.  It  reminds  us,  also,  of  the  portentous 
OMISSION  which,  in  our  judgment,  left  a  very  imposing  catalogue 
of  names  destitute  of  force,  if  not  authority  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
causes  us  to  question,  whether  the  proceedings  of  last  year  in  Ire- 
land do  not  rather  prove  the  progress  which  the  cause  of  *  Repeal' 
has  made,  than  display  adequate  power  to  resist  it. 

But,  it  is  contended,  the  friends  of  British  connexion  have  other 
reGance  than  on  their  personal  influence  and  their  numbers.  They 
may  trust  to  the  operation  of  a  principle  whose  efficacy  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  Ireland  to  maintain 
the  Union.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  every  country,  so  circum- 
stanced as  she  is,  to  seek  and  cherish  connexion  with  a  great  empire, 
in  whose  wealth  and  improvement  the  inferior  member  of  the 
Union  may  fairly  participate.  This  proposition,  it  is  clear,  may  be  . 
true^  while  yet  the  encouragement  derived  from  it  shall  be  wholly 
delusive.  The  *  interest  of  a  country'  is  but  a  vague  expression  ; 
and,  in  some  systems,  does  not  comprise  in  its  definition  the  com- 
forts of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  The  estimation,  too,  in 
which  connexion  with  a  superior  country  is  held,  must  be  modified 
by  any  peculiarities  in  the  character  and  circumstances  of  those 
wtio  are  affected  by  it ;  and  thus,  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the 
wealthy,  and  the  enterprising,  and  the  intellectual  in  Ireland,  may 
regard  connexion  with  Great  Britain  as  the  guarantee  of  their 
possessions,  and  an  assurance  of  national  or  individual  advance- 
ment, while  yet  their  opinions  shall  have  no  authority  over  the 
judgments  and  passions  of  a  very  numerous  body,  who  look  for- 
ward to  *  separation'  as  affording  the  only  prospect  of  relief  from 
grievances  which  may  painfully  oppress  them.  Whether  this  body 
IS  to  be  engaged  by  some  effectual  conciliation  —  to  be  convinced 
or  coerced  by  argument  or  force  —  whether  the  friends  of  *  con- 
nexion' can  be  sustained  by  such  support  as  shall  enable  them  to 
disseminate  more  widely  feelings  of  attachment  to  Great  Britain  — 
are  questions  on  the  due  answering  which  the  fate  of  the  empire 
maybe  dependant;  —  and  to  consider  them  properly,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, in  the  first  instance,  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the 
principal  parties  into  which  the  population  of  Ireland  is  divided  — 
the  parties,  we  mean,  at  issue  on  the  question  respecting  *  the 
Legislative  Union.' 

As  a  general  principle,  it  might  almost  be  anticipated,  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  would  be  found  staunch  friends  of  British 
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connexion,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholics  only  would  be  ibe 
zealous  champions  of  ^repeal/  This,  however,  would  be  too 
broad  an  assumption  ;  religious  opinions  being,  in  many  instances, 
indiscernible  among  the  motives  by  which  the  contending  parties 
are  influenced.  Where  Protestants  are  numerous,  they  speak 
their  sentiments  freely,  and  these  are  such  as  we  naturally  would 
have  expected  ;  where  they  are  thinly  scattered,  and  surrounded 
by  the  professors  of  a  hostile  creed,  it  is  not  perhaps  very  unna- 
tural to  apprehend,  that,  if  their  habits  of  thinking  are  not  altered, 
they  will,  at  least,  have  become  cautious  in  their  hiode  of  expres- 
sion, and  will  be  disiuclined  to  advance  opinions  which  they  think 
can  be  of  little  moment  to  their  cause,  and  may  be  very  detri- 
.mental  to  their  personal  interests.  We  do  not,  therefore,  in  all 
cases,  from  the  silence  or  even  from  the  speeches  of  Protestants 
peculiarly  circumstanced,  infer  honest  attachment  to  the  anti- 
union cause ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  instructed  by  untoward 
occurrences,  not  to  set  down  the  Irish  Protestant  population  as 
universally  determined  to  mamtain  British  connexion.  It  would 
be  a  more  correct  classification  of  parties  were  we  to  say,  that 
the  landed  proprietary  in  Ireland,  the  higher  order  of  the  mer- 
chants, those  who  have  prospered  in  the  learned  professions,  are 
favourable  to  the  principle  of  *  Union,'  —  that  the  artizans  in  the 
towns  are  desirous  of  *  Repeal,'  — and  that  the  rural  population,  in 
the  humbler  classes,  throughout  the  southern  and  western  pro- 
vmces,  are,. so  far  as  they  have  a  political  bias,  adverse  to  Great 
Britain,  and  prepared,  by  their  habits  and  poverty,  to  embrace 
any  project  of  change  which  shall  be  recommended  by  approved 
and  confederated  advisers.  To  the  neglect  of  this  portion  of  the 
Irish  people,  and  to  the  unregarded  influences  amidst  which  their 
minds  have  been  permitted  to  be  formed,  we  mainly  attribute  the 
unhappy  estate  of  their  country;  nor,  until  some  new  and  very 
improved  system  in  their  behalf  be  devised,  can  we  regard  hope 
as  better  than  a  delusion.  A  single  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of 
their  country  may  serve  to  render  our  apprehensions  intelligible. 

Any  person  minutely  informed  as  to  the  ancient  geography  of 
Ireland,  and  well  acquainted  with  its  modem  statistics,  can  readily 
satisfy  himself  that  the  men  of  Milesian  name  are  to  be  found  in 
those  denominations  of  country,  where,  if  he  were  guided  by  his 
remembrance  of  the  Down  Survey,  or  the  Map  of  Ortelius,  he 
would  expect  to  meet  them.  On  further  inquiry,  he  would  learn 
that  many  were  living  as  tenants  on  their  ancestors'  estates, 
and  that  traditions  were  current  among  them  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  property  had  changed  masters.  He  would  learn,  too> 
that  the  modern  proprietors  had,  in  various  instances,  encouraged, 
by  advantageous  leases,  the  former  possessors  of  their  lands  still 
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to  occupy  part  of  them,  and  so  long  as  the  remembrance  of  their 
forfeiture  was  recent,  had,  perhaps,  behaved  with  a  natural  lenity 
in  their  capacity  of  landlords;  and  he  would,  most  generally,  see 
the  descendants  of  this  once-favoured  tenantry  sunk  into  a  degree 
of  wretchedness,  in  which  every  trace  of  prosperity  wlas  lost,  ex- 
x^ept  remembrance  of  the  affluence  from  which  they  had  declined. 
He  must  be  a  very  unreflecting  man,  who  does  not  see  that  people 
thus  circumstanced  demand  a  government  of  more  than  ordinary 
eircumspection. 

We  have  no  disposition  whatever  to  fatigue  our  readers  or  our- 
selves with  a  rehearing  of  those  arguments  respecting  *  the  for- 
feited estates,'  in  which,  at  one  period  of  our  .history,  the  adven- 
turous and  the  cautious  among  politicians  were  wont  to  engage. 
We  may  observe  at  the  same  time,  in  passing,  that  the  bigotry 
which  dreaded  a  revival  of  dormant  claims,  was  not  a  jot  more 
irrational  than  the  declamaiion  by  which  it  was  discountenanced. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  the  truth  that)  were  the  existing  settlement  of 
property  in  Ireland  disturbed,  there  would  be  found  much  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  in  the  allegations  of  new  and  rival  pretenders  ; 
but  they  are  ignorant!  of  man  who  are  not  aware  that  the  appre- 
hension of  remote  consequences  has  little  power  to  abate  the 
enthusiasm  in  which  the  mind  broods  over  any  cherished  desire, 
and  who  could  not  understand  that  uncertainty  itself,  like  that 
indistinctness  which  confessedly  enhances  the  sublime,  might  be 
a  medium  through  which  the  slighted  titles  should  exercise  a  more 
commanding  influence  over  lively  and  undisciplined  imaginations. 
A  vague  persuasion  of  suffering  wrong,  a  knowledge  not  accurate 
or  extensive  enough  to  ascertain  the  nature  or  degree  of  the  injury 
sustained,  may  be  effectual  to  produce  and  perpetuate  irritation 
against  that  system  by  which  supposed  injury  has  been  inflicted. 
Such  a  feeling  should  be  very  carefully  watched  and  tended  by 
tbose  wbo  would  govern  well.  It  induces  a  ready  credence  to 
insinuations  and  counsels  which  eventually  may  divorce  morality 
from  law.  It  causes  legal  possession  to  be  looked  upon  as  spoil ; 
it  distorts  the  aspect  of  constituted  authority  into  the  likeness  of 
usurpation;  it  disposes  the  mind  to  regard  civil  obedience  as  a 
matter  soldy  of  prudential  calculation,  wherein  ^  security  in  life, 
liberty,  or  possession '  may  be  hazarded  as  the  stake  which  the 
game  of  conduct  requires,  but  in  which  conscience  and  all  man's 
Higher  interests  are  wholly  unconcerned.  That  this  perilous  dis- 
position has  not  been  corrected,  may  with  little  difficulty  be  ga- 
thered from  the  history  of  the  last  half  century,  during  which  Ire- 
land has  hever  enjoyed  in  succession  six  tranquil  years.  In  one  or 
other  of  her  provinces,  under  some  fantastical  name,  announcing 
some  impraotieable  object,  and  with  no  equivocal  manifestations, 
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rebellion  has  raised  its  front,  and  though,  in  all  instances,  con- 
strained to  withdraw  into  retirement,  has  offered  much  instruction 
in  its  display  of  a  disaffected  people  ;  and,  the  instruction  having 
been  neglected,  has  won  from  the  government  a  vantage-ground , 
and  has  disciplined  and  accoutred  its  exasperated  multitudes  for 
more  elaborate  and  more  sanguinary  insurrection. 

It  was  very  generally  understood  that,  when  the  Rebellion  of 
1798  was  suppressed,  there  remained  in  Ireland  very  large  num- 
bers, who  conceived  themselves  still  bound  by  the  treasonable 
oaths  they  had  taken,  and  whose  unchanged  feelings  and  wishes 
did  not  allow  them  to  esteem  the  obligation  as  oppressive.  The 
crowds  of  willing  recruits  who  so  speedily  surrounded  the  standard 
of  Humbert  at  Killala,  —  the  disorder  from  which,  since  that  day, 
Ireland  has  never  been  wholly  free, — the  declaration  of  Grattan, 
in  the  year  1807,  that  there  was  a  French  party  among  the  people, 
whose  objects  and  exertions  were  so  formidable,  that  even  he  was 
willing  to  take  his  full  share  of  responsibility  with  ministers  in  the 
enactment  of  an  oppressive  and  almost  unconstitutional  statute, — 
the  frightful  outrages,  at  which,  from  their  frequency,  astonish- 
ment, if  not  horror,  has  ceased  to  be  experienced,  —  and  the  close 
and  effectual  confederacy  by  which  successive  governments  have 
been  confounded  and  disgraced^  abundantly  and  painfully  confirm 
the  misgivings  that  treason  had  survived  insurrection.  But  (and 
it  is  an  acknowledgment  which  we  make  with  no  small  mortifica- 
tion) during  those  momentous  years,  when  rebellion  was  not  yet 
fiiHy  organized,  and  in  which  a  wise  administration  might  have 
defeated  its  projects  and  won  back  a  cherished  people  from  its 
seductions,  time  was  suffered  to  pass  on  unimproved,  and  the  at- 
tention of  men  in  power  was  diverted  from  real  danger  and  their 
proper  duty,  to  waste  itself  upon  ostents  of  power  and  passion, 
which,  but  for  that  conspiracy  of  more  daring  spirits,  so  fatally 
disregarded,  would  have  been  altogether  harmless. 

We  are  far  from  denying  that  vehement  harangues  could  not  be 
perpetually  sounded  forth,  without  exercising  some  influence  over 
a  disaffected  and  irritable  population ;  but  we  strenuously  affirm, 
that  the  rustic  insurrection  was  of  an  origin  very  different  from  the 
excitement  which  eloquence  produces ;  and  we  are  convinced  that, 
to  apply  -the  strait  waistcoat  to'  the  lips,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining the  sallies  of  an  insane  patient  in  an  access  of  delirium, 
would  be  just  as  rational  as  the  effort  to  suppress  the  disorders 
which  have  been  the  real  plague  of  Ireland,  by  tampering  with  or 
even  silencing  the  craters  of  her  metropolis.  The  disaffection  of  the 
people  had  its  origin  in  real  grievances,  or  in  counsels  which  were 
not  ostentatiously  proclaimed.  To  subdue  or  convert  it  demanded 
a  knowledge  of  its  cause,  and  a  wise  and  determined  use  of  the 
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means  whereby  the  sources  of  just  complaint  should  be  dried  up, 
and  affectation  of  grievance  and  fallacious  expectation  be  alike 
effectually  discountenanced.  There  was  no  community  of  mterest 
or  object. between  the  two  parties.  The  *  associators'  laboured 
for  notoriety,  and  aspired  after  advancement ;  the  people  de- 
manded, or  desired  rather,  relief:  relief,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
dreadful  enormities  of  the  incendiary  and  assassin  ;  relief,  on  the 
other,  from  the  pressure  of  almost  intolerable  distress.  Here  was 
the  difficulty  on  which  the  entire  energy  of  the  Irish  government 
should  have  been  bent :  but  it  was  not.  That  government  were 
pursuing  their  phantom-ohase  ;  an  image  was  before  them  —  the 
semblance  of  a  formidable  antagonist ;  it  had  the  '  inania  verba  — 
sine  mente  sonum,'  which  had  bewildered  Turnus  of  old ;  and, 
like  him,  the  guardians  of  the  people  left  their  worst  enemy  to 
finbh  his  work,  while  they  were  cheated  and  bewildered  by  the 
wiles  of  the  shadowy  challenger,  whom  they  might  have  despised  if 
they  had  faithfully  and  bravely  stood  to  their  proper  duty. 

It  would  not  be  becoming  in  us  to  insinuate  that  there  was  con- 
cert between  the  movements  of  Insurrection  in  the  country  and 
•  Agitation  in  the  towns ;  that  Captain  Rock,  in  conquering  the 
people,  and  Counsellor  O'Connell,  in  bullying  the  parliament,  were 
performing  each  his  allotted  part ;  that  the  Association  was  con- 
jured up  by  some  wily  Ismeno,  to  secure  him  leisure  for  new  de- 
vices, and  to  guard  the  precincts  of  that  'deep  forest'  which  spreads 
*'npt  far  from  Christianity.'*  But  while  we  hazard  no  such  ven- 
turous allegation,  we  may,  with  much  confidence,  affirm,. that  the^ 
result  of  the  coincident  warfare  was  as  effectual  as  if  it  had  been 
waged  by  a  combination  ;  that  it  served  to  distract  the  councils 
and  retard  the  operations  of  a  government  which,  possessing  nei- 
ther courage  to  force  a  way  through  the  guarded  posts,  nor  discre- 
tion to  find  a  less  perilous  approach,  was  held  in  inactivity,  or  em- 
ployed in  bootless  enterprise,  until  its  resources  were  exhausted, 
and  such  a  concentration  of  force  arrayed  against  it,  as  compelled 
a  dishonourable  surrender.  We  should  also  have  left  this  part  of 
our  subject  incomplete,  if  we  did  not  add,  that  were  we  to  suspedt 
design  where  we  find  so  remarkable  a  coincidence,  our  suspicions 
would  not  be  altogether  unwarranted  by  historical  precedent.  In 
the  'Memoir'  published  in  America  by  Emmett  and  Mac  Nevin, 
there  is  a  disclosure  full  of  instruction,  which  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.     It  is  said  of  the  associates  of  these  gentlemen, — 

*  They   rejoiced  that   the  agitation    and  controversies  which  were 

**  *■  Sorge  non  lungi  alle  Cristiane  tende 
Fra  Bolitarle  valle  alta  foresta. 
Qui  nelP  ora  che*l  sol  piu  chiaro  splende 
E  lace  incerta  e  scolorita  e  roesta^.*  &c,  &c. 

GertuaUmme  Uberata^  canto  ziii,  stanza  2.. 
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springing  up  would  so  entirely  engross  the  attention  of  their  opulent,  in- 
terested, and  ambitious  adversaries,  as  that  they  and  their  proceedings 
would  pass  unnoticed.  They  well  knew  that,  in  the  midst  of  disputes 
for  power,  places,  and  emoluments,  neither  the  great  nor  their  ooaiiez- 
ions  would  condescend  to  bestow  a  thought  upon  despised  makonlentSy 
cr  the  advances  of  an  obscure  system.  They,  therefore,  not  unwillingly 
assisted  in  keeping  the  attention  of  government,  and  of  the  higher  raimSy 
occupied  with  party  contests,'  Sec,  &c.* 

It  is  unhappily  evident  that  '  the  attention  of  government,  and 
of  the  higher  ranks,'  has  been  as  successfully  diverted  firom  its 
proper  object  by  the  associations  of  late  days,  as  it  was  by  the 
contrivers  of  rebellion  in  the  less  perilous  times  they  have  sui> 
ceeded.  Cautious  men  stood  aghast  at  the  intemperance,  and 
prudent  men  were  bewildered  by  the  devices,  of  the  agitators  who 
absorbed  their  attention.  Their  thoughts  were  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  the  consideration  of  expedients  by  which  these  might  be 
suEdued,  or  seduced  into  silence ;  and  although  they  knew  that 
words  do  not  literally  poison  the  air,  and  professed  to  dread  the 
a^tators'  harangues  because  of  their  probable  effect  on  a  discoU' 
tented  people,  they  left  that  discontented  people  exposed  to- 
influences  ten  thousand  times  more  pernicious  than  the  orator's 
most  virulent  didactics.  The  result  is,  that  now,  throughout  Ire- 
land, insurrection  esteems  itself  successful :  it  has  removed  many 
obstacles ;  it  has  attached  numerous  retainers,  if  not  friends ;  and 
when  it  makes  preparation  for  a  bolder  achievement  than  anjc  as 
yet  attempted,  expects  to  meet,  in  the  champions  of  law,  oppo- 
nents easily  daunted,  and  brings  to  the  conflict  bands  encouraged 
by  success  wherever  they  have  dared  to  seek  it. 

But,  hitherto,  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind.  Insurrection 
has  been  only  marshalling  its  forces.  Those  outrages  in  the  south 
and  west  of  Ireland,  at  which  humanity  shudders,  have  been  termed 
^driftless  and  desultory.'  They  were  not  more  so  than  the  gratui- 
tous atrocities  by  which  Catiline  familiarized  his  instruments  with 
guilt,  and  affrighted  his  adversaries.  However  disproportioBed 
Captain  Rock's  objects  may  have  been  to  the  crimes  which 
attained  them,  his  sagacity  has  not  been  belied  in  their  eflSdcts. 
The  threatenings  of  the  law  fall  to  the  ground  like  meteors,  for  a 
moment  ^azed  after  and  forgotten  ;  the  menace  of  the  insurgent 
is  heard  in  dismay,  because  it  is  followed  by  sure  destruction. 
Retributive  justice  is  permitted  to  retain  its  pomp,  but  it  is  bereft 
of  power :  it  cannot  protect  its  friends  —  it  cannot  reach  its  ene- 
mies ;  it  has  had  the  mortification  to  see  terror  transferred  from 
the  culprit  to  the  witness-box,  to  the  jury  room,  and,  some  have 
insinuated,  even  to  the  bench ;  it  seems,  m  short,  reduced  or  tra- 

*  PiMes  of  Iridi  Hifltoiy,  &c.    New  York.     1807.  yp,  92.  99.  « 
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yestied  into  a  state  in  wh^ch  only  the  satire  of  Timon  against 
Jupiter  can  adequately  describe  it ;  and  if,  as  yet,  it  has  not  expe- 
rienced the  fate  of  Saturn,  has  been  so  effectually  divested  of  au- 
thority and  fear,  that  basest  natures  are  encouraged  to  seek  the 
renown  of  Salmoneus,  and  may  out-thunder  law  with  impunity. 
Thus  much  has  been  effected  in  the  cause  of  Insurfection  by 
instruments  who  seem  to  have  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  objects 
for  which  they  contended.  Is  it  rational  to  imagine  that  when 
their  power  shall  have  been  organized,  and  their  influence  greatly 
extended,  they  will  be  less  inclined  to  exert  it  in  the  furtherance 
of  plans  wherein  their  concern  is  immediate  and  truly  important  I 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  have  so  long  been  toiling  for  other'» 
^ood,  staking  life  on  every  effort  they  made,  and  when  the  cause 
IS  won,  shall  have  become  careless  of  their  own  advantage  ?  Is 
the  end  of  their  tragical  contrivances  to  be  that  Mr  O'Connell 
has  hb  patent,  and  Mr  Shiel  may  plead  in  silk  attire  ?  or  will 
they  not  give  themselves  with  at  least  equal  interest  to  the  attain- 
ment of  measures  which  shall  better  their  own  temporal  conditiod, 
and,  in  some  respect,  cause  their  domestic  comforts  to  correspond 
with  the  dignity  of  their  political  enlargement  ?  The  man  is  not 
wise  who  doubts  that  they  will. 

The  preliminary  measures,  however,  are  not  yet  completed^ 
Refobm  or  Repeal  must  put  the  last  hand  to  the  work  of  prepa- 
ration. For  either,  or  rather  for  both  of  these,  the  '  hereditary 
bondsmen'  are  now  labouring  in  the  struggle  which,  successfully 
ended,  is  to  dismiss  them  bond-slaves  no  more.  Let  them  have 
Reform — let  all  necessity  of  disguise  be  removed — and  they  will* 
send  a  band  of  delegates  into  '  the  House,'  from  whose  eloquence 
our  English  members  will  pray  to  be  delivered  :  let  them  have 
Repeal,  and  there'  needs  no  spirit  of  vaticination  to  pronounce 
what  must  succeed.  But  it  is  not  with  consequences  we  have  here 
proposed  to  concern  ourselves, — rather  with  the  spirit  and  resour- 
ces in  which  those  events,  from  which  great  consequences  follow, 
are  to  be  planned  and  perfected.  The  means  of  winning  the  great 
triumph  are  to  besought,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  the  numbers 
and  resolution  of  the  people  who  strive  for  it  —  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  in  the  southern  and  western 
provinces,  both  oppidan  and  rustic. '  The  mechanics  have  suflSci- 
ently  declared  their  sentiments  as  to  the  benefits  they  expect  to 
derive  from  a  *  repeal ;'  and  the  shopkeepers  have  too  keen  a 
sense  of  their  interest  not  to  know  that  they  are  far  more  depend- 
ant on  the  good-will  of  those  who  strive  to  dissolve  the  Union,  than 
on  the  favour  of  those  who  would  preserve  it.  Times  are  very 
much  altered  since  the  days  when  it  was  the  habit  of  Irish  gentry 
to  affi>rd  a  liberal  encouragement  to  the  tradespeople  of  the  towns 
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or  villag6s  which  had  natural  claims  on  their  favour  or  protection. 
Facilities  of  conveyance  are  such,  that  even  the  resident  aristocra- 
cy supply  their  wants  from  a  distance,  and  thus  lose  that  influence 
which  a  large  local  expenditure  would  secure  them  ;  the  competi- 
tion, therefore,  for  the  favour  of  the  poorer  classes  is  unaffected 
by  any  looking  up  for  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  is,  in  gene- 
ral, aided  and  advanced  much  more  by  accommodating  the  political 
tastes  of  purchasers,  than  by  trading  with  them  on  the  more  advan- 
tageous terms ;  thus  men  of  business  often  become,  as  it  were, 
honorary  members  of  *  the  unionJ*  There  are  places  where  the 
objects  of  Captain  Rock  or  Terry  Alt  may  be  as  effectually  for- 
warded as  where  blood  is  poured  out ;  and  services  of  great  mo- 
ment can  be  rendered  by  shopkeepers  who  do  not  put  their^  lives 
in  peril,  but  who  will  as  naturally  fall  in  with  the  prevailing  bias 
of  the  inferior  orders,  as  political  journals  speak  the  sentiments  of 
their  readers. 

Against  this  formidable  array  of  strength  what  can  be  done  ? 
Is  Ireland  to  be  quietly  resigned  ?  Is  a  civil  war  to  be  courted  ? 
Are  terms  of  compromise  to  be  discovered,  and  can  they  be  ren- 
dered binding  ?  We  have  asserted,  that  all  the  efforts  hitherto 
made,  and  the  advantages  acquired,  are  only  preparatory  to  some- 
thing yet  to  be  effected.  Of  the  past  conflicts,  the  peasantry  bore 
the  brunt,  and  the  gentry  have  all  the  benefit.  The  peril,  the 
wretchedness,  the  iniquity,  through  which  honours  were  won  for 
one  class,  issued  in  increased  penalty  on  the  other.  Surely  it  is 
natural  to  believe,  that  this  latter  party  are  still  looking  to  an  nn- 
attained  object,  towards  which  they  may  have  been,  though  some- 
what circuitously,  constantly  advancing  —  an  object,  to  the  attain- 
ing which.  Reform  of  Parliament,  Repeal  of  the  Union,  are  only 
stages  ;  and  it  is  not  irrational  to  inquire  whether  this  is  an  object 
which  might  safely  be  conceded,  and  whether  such  concession, 
graceful  and  timely,  might  not  divert  the  thoughts  of  a  conciliated 
multitude  from  schemes  conversant  about  revolution. 

How  are  we  to  learn  the  objects  which  the  discontented  pea- 
santry of  Ireland  are  really  desirous  of  accomplishing  ?  How  are 
we  to  learn  the  real  grievance  which  disposes  them  to  violence, 
and  presents  them,  'swept  and  garnished,'  to  the  wiles  of  every 
tempter?  Shall  we  hear  their  professed  advocates?  Dr  Doyle 
proclaims  that  the  established  church  is  the  offence,  and  that  when 
it  is  overthrown,  and  when  it  has  surrendered  its  revenues  to  their 
original  use,  of  feeding  the  poor,  peace  shall  be  permitted  to 
revisit  Ireland.  This  Right  Reverend  Divine  has  opportunities 
of  learning  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
people,  such  as  might  have  stamped  a  value  on  his  statements ;  but, 
unhappily,  his  declarations,  pledges,  and  professions  have  been,  and 
on  solemn  occasions  too,  of  such  a  nature  as,  in  our  inability  to  re- 
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concile  them  either  with  his  own  recent  conduct,  or  with  prmciples 
of  truth  and  fair-dealing,  compels  us  to  set  his  authority  aside. 
Another  writer  on  Irish  affairs,  Mr  Senior  —  who  strongly  con- 
demns Dr  Doyle's  proposed  remedy,  censures  his  intemperance, 
and  more  than  questions  his  sincerity  —  recommends  that,  instead 
of  making  provision  for  the  poor,  government  should  provide  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  conceiving  that,  although  their  pre- 
sent supporters  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  against  the  en- 
dowments of  the  Protestant  clergy,  who  are  a  species  of  landed 
proprietors,  they  have  good  reason  to  complain,  that  the  burden 
of  supporting  their  own  clergy  shall  be  suffered  to  press  on  them- 
selves. *  The  common  statement,'  he  says,  *  that  they  have  to 
support  two  churches,  is  false.  The  protestant  clergyman  is  a 
part  owner  of  the  land,  and  differs  from  any  other  landlord  merely 
m  being  bound  to  some  duties' !  Does  Mr  Senior  really  believe 
that  the  lay-landlords  are  bound  to  none  ?  '  But  the  Catholics 
have  to  support  one  church,  their  own  ;  and  who  can  wonder  at 
their  feeiinjg  so  invidious  ii  distinction  from  the  other  inhabitants  of 
that  island  to  be  not  merely  an  evil,  but  an  injury.—  a  subject  not 
merely  of  regret,  but  of  resentment  ?'  —  (p.  67.)  Were  we  dis- 
posed to  cavU  at  Mr  Senior's  assertions,  we  should  confront  them 
with  numerous  passages  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their 
leaders  fiercely  repudiate  the  *  abominable  supposition'  of  their 
ever  submitting  to  the  offices  of  a  pensioned  clergy,  and  rejoice  in 
the  privilege  of  being  themselves  the  direct  and  only  source  of 
their  emoluments.  But  we  rather  credit  the  learned  professor  for 
an  expression  in  which  we  believe  he  has  shown  a  more  correct 
judgment  than  if  he  had  taken  his  Right  Reverend  opponent  for 
his  mstructor. 

The  principal  objections  to  Mr  Senior's  proposed  system  he 
supposes  to  arise  from  the  scruples  of  conscientious  persons  who 
fear,  that,  in  supporting  the  church  of  Rome,  they  would  be 
abetting  sin,  and  of  such  economists  as  may  be  ill-inclined  to 
submit  to  an  increased  taxation.  The  latter  objection,  he  replies, 
will  be  but  of  a  temporary  nature,  as,  in  time,  the  revenues, of 
eighteen  Protestant  bishoprics,  well  managed,  will  constitute  a 
fund  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  an  unmarried  clergy;  —  to  the 
former,  not  because  he  thinks  it  rational,  but  through  respect  for 
those  who  advance  it,  he  also  condescends  to  reply.  His  answer 
is  two-fold:  — first,  the  meditated  endowment  would  not  increase 
the  'infloence,  or  prolong  the  empire  of  the  church  of  Roms  in 
Ireland;  secondly, 

*  It  may  be  added,  that,  if  our  consciences  forbid  our  allowing  an  en- 
dowment to  the  Catholic  religion,  we  ought  scarcely  to  require  the 
CatboUcs  to  acquiesce  in  the  JProtestant  establishment.    They  beUevo 
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oar  faith  to  be,  at  least,  as  unfavourable  to  salvation  as  we  beKeve  theirs 
io  be  ;  and  the  sinfulness  of  contributing  to  the  support  of  a  religipD 
must  depend  not  on  the  real  character  of  the  religion,  but  on  the  opinioa 
as  to  its  character  of  him  who  contributes  to  it.' 
On  the  former  part  of  Mr  Senior's  reply,  we  shall  offer  no  further 
comment  than  this,  that  it  argues  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
maxims  of  economists.,  and  the  casuistry  which  is  not  of  the  Bible, 
than  with  the  principles  and  consciences  of  those  English  Pro- 
testants who  would  not  do  evil,  even  that  good  should  come  of  it. 
In  the  latter  portion  of  his  answer,  we  believe  that  only  the  sup- 
position of  extreme  haste  can  account  for  the  mistake  into  which 
the  learned  professor  has  fallen.  He  must  have  forgotten  his  own 
previously  recorded  statement  that  the  Protestant  clergy  are  part 
owners  of  the  land-  He  must  have  forgotten  that  the  Roman 
CatfaoKcs,  who  are  bound  to  pay  them  their  legal  dues,  accepted, 
not  by  compulsion,  but  voluntarily,  the  obligations  and  advan- 
tages of  proprietors  or  tenants.  He  must  have  forgotten  that  the 
laws  which  laid  upon  the  soil  the  support  of  the  church,-  and 
thus  warned  all  who  possessed  or  occupied  it,  of  the  conditions 
they  must  observe,  did  not  constrain  any  individuals  to  incur  an 
Invidious  or  sinful  obligation  ;  otherwise,  he  could  not  have  insert- 
^,  in  the  same  category,  the  conscientious  scruple  against  induc- 
ing a  new  obligation,  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  with  the  dis- 
content which  struggles  against  fulfilling  a  positive  duty,  the  pur- 
chase, as  it  may  be  called,  of  especial  rights  and  possessions.  So 
far  as  voluntary  contributions  are  considered,  Mr  Senior's  argu- 
ment is  correct.  If  we  refuse,  from  principle,  to  promote  the 
views  of  any  religious  denomination,  we  cannot  rationally  com- 
plain of  a  corresponding  disinclination  to  further  our  own  ;  —  but, 
to  extend  this  argument  to  the  case  of  one  who  has  beccmie  a  ten- 
ant, on  the  understanding  that  he  pays  a  rent  to  two  landlords,  and 
who  should,  when  in  possession,  protest  against  fulfilling  the  con- 
ditions of  his  lease,  because  his  conscience,  which  allows  him  to 
retain  the  land,  will  not  be  at  ease  if  he  performs  the  obligations 
which  he  has  incurred  on  receiving  it,  is  a  species  of  reasoning 
which  nothing  but  hurry  or  confusion  can  account  for  or  excuse^ 
We  trust,  on  a  future  occasion,  Mr  Senior  will  amend  it. 

His  plan  for  the  endowment  of  the  church  of  Rome  we  object 
to  on  many  grounds.  It  would  seriously  injure  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment ;  it  would  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy ;  —  it  would  convert  the  four  archbishops  into 
political  agents  ; —  it  would  disable  their  suffragans  from  acquking 
that  accuracy  of  information,  and  exercising  that  vigilant  and  mild 
rule  under  which  the  Irish  branch  of  our  church  establishment  has 
of  late  been  so  prosperous.  The  bishop  (says  our  Professor)  should 
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hkre  the  revenues  of  the  most  valuable  parish  in  his  diocese  (p. 
73),  provided  it  be  *  public  property.'  Has  Mr  Senior  informed 
himself  what  the  amount  of  those  revenues  might  be,  —  and  where 
the  bishopric  and  the  benefice  have  not  concurrently  become  va- 
cant, has  he  determined  to  what  extent  the  new  bishop  shall  be 
pensioned  ?  But,  in  comparison  with  higher  matters,  these  con- 
siderations are  unimportant.  Is  the  bishop  of  an  extensive  dio- 
cese to  be  also  the  priest  of,  perhaps,  the  most  populous  parish 
nnder  his  episcopal  care  ?  He  is  (proceeds  the  Professor)  to  have 
the  patronage  of  his  diocese.  Will  his  confinement  to  duties 
which  demand  constant  attention  ensure  to  him  that  knowledge  of 
his  clergy  which  will  instruct  him  how  patronage  may  be  best  dis- 
pensed ?  or  will  his  comparative  poverty  raise  him  above  the  temp- 
tation of  abusing  its  exercise  ?  Mr  Senior  adduces  an,  argument, 
which  we  should  hardly  have  expected  from  him,  as  proof  that 
the  diminution  of  their  revenues  would  not  diminish  the  respect 
and  esteem  in  which  bishops  are  likely  to  be  held,  and  therefore 
would  not  lessen  their"  utility. 

*  We  might  safely  have  anticipated,  and  we  know  from  experience, 
that  moral  influence  does  not  depend  on  wealth  or  on  temporal  dignity. 
The  reverence  and  affection  which  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  unendowed 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  at  least  equal  those  which  have  been  acquired 
by  their  Protestant  rivals.'  —  p.  74. 

'.Their  Protestant  rivals' !  !  We  confess  ourselves  sometimes  at 
a  loss  how  to  deal  with  the  transparent  sophistry  of  Mr  Senior's 
as9erti<His.  The  unendowed  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  been 
treated  with  affection  and  reverence,  therefore  endowments  are 
unnecessary  on  the  part  of  their  *  rivals !'  But  w|;iat  has  ensured 
to  the  unendowed  prelates  this  valued  tribute?  —  Can  Mr  Senior 
impart  a  due  portion  of  it  to  their  rtraZ^  ?  He  knows  that  there  is 
no  Roman  Catholic  prelate  in  Ireland  so  reverenced  as  Doctor 
Doyie.  He  has,  —  not  lightly,  —  inflicted  on  him  the  contemp- 
tuous castigation  which  absence  of  those  qualities  that  deserve 
reference  could  alone  justify  or  call  for.  Does  he  really  desire  to 
see  Protestant  prelates  rivals  for  the  favour  which  is  bestowed  on 
Doctor  Doyle?  or  would  he  have  their  training  such  as  to  disci- 
pline them  in  the  artifices  by  which  such  favour  is  won  ?  Mr  Se- 
nior should  have  remembered  that  neither  superstition  nor  sedition 
lacqner  the  Protestant  bishops  in  Ireland,  —  that  only  by  pure 
personal  character  and  suitably  endowed  station  can  they  sustain 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  those  strong  principles  to  bear  them  down ; 
and  he  would  not  then  have  found  an  excuse  for  impoverishing 
them  in  the  respectability  of  their  unendowed  *  rivals.' 

But,  in  truth,  this  learned  gentleman  appears  to  be  blessed  with 
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a  very  philo^phic  indifference  to  the  state  of  the  church  estab- 
lishment in  Ireland,  and  conceives  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
there  fallen  so  low,  that  the  sooner  the  most  solemn  articles  and 
stipulations  in  its  favour  are  set  aside,  the  better  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire.  ^  It  has  been  said,'  observes  Mr  Senior,  '  that  the 
establbhments  in  England  and  Ireland  are  so  bound  up  together 
that  one  cannot  be  touched  without  shaking  the  other.'  It  has 
been  said  !  —  Where?  In  the  Articles  of  Union  !  In  them,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  provided,  *  that  the  churches  of  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  England  and  of  Ireland  shall  be  united  into  onc 
CHURCH,  &c.  Is  it  the  promise  of  these  articles  which  the  Pro- 
fessor of  King's  College,  in  his  regard  for  the  church  of  England, 
stigmatizes  as  a  calumny  ? 

*  As  a  sincerely  attached  member  of  the  church  of  England,'  he  says, 
*  I  rejoice  that  I  do  not  believe  this  calumny.  I  do  not  believe  her  hold 
on  the  affections  of  this  people  to  be  so  weak  as  to  be  endangered  by  an 
act  of  justice.  I  do  not  believe  that  giving  back  to  the  religion  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  a  portion  of  its  former  endowments  would  be  a  pre- 
cedent for  taking  from  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land a  portion  of  its  present  endowments.  Endowments,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, are  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  clergy,  but  of  the  people.  To 
maintain  that  they  ought  to  be  supported  afler  they  have  ceased  to  be 
useful,  is  to  maintain  that  our  ancestors  had  the  power  to  decide  bow  the 
pipperty  of  their  remotest  successors  should  be  administered;  —  it  is  to 
maintain  that  the  successive  generations  of  mankind  have  not  a  succes- 
sive right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  soil;  —  it  is  to  maintain,  in  short,  that 
the  land  belongs  not  to  the  living  but  the  dead.  If,  by  a  commutation  of 
tithes,  we  remove  the  objections  to  the  mode  in  which  the  church  of  Eng- 
land coUects  her  revenues,  she  will  continue  to  enjoy  her  endowments  so 
long  as  her  faith  continues  to  be  that  of  the  majority  of  the  people;  and 
she  ought  to  wish  not  to  enjoy  them  any  longer.'  —  p.  74. 

The  main  principle  laid  down  in  this  passage  is,  that  a  church 
establishment  should  not  be  supported  when  it  has  ceased  to  be 
useful ;  and,  as  well  as  we  can  gather  from  the  concluding  sentence, 
Mr  Senior's  test  to  ascertain  when  a  church  has  ceased  to  be  use- 
ful, is  to  discover  that  ^  her  faith'  no  longer  ^  continues  to  be  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.'  Perhaps  he  does  not  mean  to 
piopose,  that  all  support  should  be  withdrawn  from  a  church 
which,  according  to  bis  test,  is  found  wanting,  but  merely  that,  in 
such  circumstances,  there  is  just  reason  to  enact  that  a  portion  of 
her  endowment  shall  be  withdrawn.  We  are  desirous  to  give  his 
argument  the  advantage  of  every  limitation  to  which  a  candid  or 
even  an  indulgent  examiner  may  think  it  entitled ;  and  even  in  its 
improyed  or  moderated  form,  to  express  our  strong  dissent.     Mr 
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Senior,  who  solemnly  reminds  bis  noble  copfidant,  Lord  Howick, 
that  'endowments  are  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,' 
appears  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were  not  intended  to  gratify  the 
caprice  of  the  people.  Surely,  if  a  religious  endowment  be  intended 
for  the  people's  benefit,  it  is  essential  to  endeavour  that  the  religion 
so  endowed  shall  be  good.  And  can  Mr  Senior  really  imagine  that 
the  excellence  of  any  church  will  be  better  ascertained  by  a  census 
of  heads,  than  by  an  inquiry  ioto  its  doctrine  and  discipline,  the 
labours  of  its  ministers,  and  the  character  of  its  professors  ?  Does 
he  seriously  imagine  that  the  bepeficial  influence  of  the  church  of 
England  is  experienced  only  by  its  members?  Has  he  never 
beard,  even  from  its  enemies'  acknowledgment,  that  in  Ireland  the 
charities  of  its  ministers,  from  the  humble  oflerings  of  those  least 
able  to  give,  to  what  we  know  to  be  the  munificent  bounty  of  its 
dignitaries,  never  confine  themselves  within  the  limits  of  church 
communion?  Does  Mr  Senior  imagine  that  Hooker,  Taylor, 
and  Barrow,  —  that  Paley,  Butler,  and  Magge  are  sealed  volumes 
to  all  but  those  who  receive  the  thirty-nine  articles?  We  would 
conscientiously  affirm  our  belief,  that  the  church  of  England  has 
been  more  useful  to  multitudes  without  the  pale  of  her  communion, 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  Christian,  church  has  been  to.  its 
most  devoted  adherents. 

But  Mr  Senior  has  been;  pleased  to  offer  proofs  of  his  principle, 
that  endowments  '  ought  not'  to  be  supported  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  useful.  :  The  principle,  perhaps,  might  have  stood 
without  explanation  or  support,  but  the  proof  of  it  demands  con- 
sideration. If  it  were  not  admitted,  certain  consequences  would 
follow;  namely,  1st.  'That our  ancestors  have  the  power  to  decide 
how  the  property  of  their  remotest  successors  should  be  ad- 
ministered;' 2d.  '  that  the  successive  generations  of  mankind  have 
not  a  successive  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  soil ;'  3d.  or,  per- 
haps, as  a  stronger  mode  of  expressing  the  preceding  con- 
sequences, '  that  the  land  belongs  not  to  the  living,  but  to  the 
dead/  We  confess  that  this  ad  absurdum  argument  of. the 
learned  professor  has  occasioned  us  no  slight  embarrassment.  The 
principle  he  has  announced  may  be  a  very  good  principle  as  it  stands, 
but,  to  us  at  least,  the  explanation  spoils  it.  The  absurdities  which 
follow  its  denial,  we  conceive,  in  one  sense, are  not  'very  absurd/ 
and,  in  another,  are  not  at  all  appropriate  to  the  question.  As  to 
the  right  of  successive  generations,  if  itinvolve  a  right  of  reversing 
former  settlements,  invalidating  old  titles,  and  taking  away  Chats- 
worth  or  Wobum  Abbey,  to  divide  the  annexed  domains  among 
the  '  working  classes,'  or  bestow  them  on  the  people's  leaders,  we 
maintain,  although  we  xlo  not  at  present  argue  the  point,  that,  in 
denying  such  a  right,  there  is  no  very  astounding  absurdity.    If  the 
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meaning  of  Mr  Senior's  'right  of  successive  generations,'  &c,  be  a 
right  in  existing  possessors  to  retain  all  that  they  approve,  and  to 
cancel  whatever  they  dislike  in  their  titles  to  *  the  enjoyment  of  the 
soil,'  we  again  affirm  that,  in  denying  such  a  right,  there  is  nothing 
manifestly  absurd.  If  a  *  right  on  the  part  of  our  ancestors,'  &c, 
mean  no  more  than  a  right  to  dispose  of  *  their  acquisitions  to 
heirs  in  succession,'  whom  law  recognizes,  under  conditions  which 
involve  no  moral  wrong,  and  which  law  allows  to  be  annexed,  we 
profess  ourselves  unable  to  detect  the  absurdity  of  acknowledging 
that  there  may  be  such  a  right ;  and  if  the  inability  of  an  heir  to  set 
aside  the  condition  of  his  inheritance  (even  although  it  required  that 
he  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  worthy  individual  whom 
he  did  not  esteem)  be  tantamount  to  a  confession,  that  the  reve- 
nues which  must  be  divided  between  two  living  men  are  neverthe- 
less the  property  still,  not  of  the  living  but  of  the  dead,  we  confess 
ourselves  wholly  unacquainted  with  that  very  peculiar  language  in 
which  the  maxims  of  political  economy  are  communicated.  Let 
us  be  permitted  to  put  Mr  Senior's  principles  to  a  test,  by  apply- 
ing them  to  the  exigencies  of  an  imaginary  proposition.  An  indi- 
vidual, absolute  master  of  his  property,  has  bequeathed  a  large 
estate  to  a  certain  relative  and  his  heirs-male,  subject  to  incuna- 
brances,  which  are  to  maintain  an  infirmary  in  the  neighbouring 
village  ;  the'  physicians  to  be  appointed  by  the  chief  medical 
officer  of  the  state  for  the  time  being,  and  to  be  paid  a  stated 
proportion  of  the  revenues  so  given  and  appropriated.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  either  from  some  mismanagement  of  the  infirmary 
funds,  or  even  from  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  physician,  or 
because  of  the  caprice  of  the  people,  their  hatred  of  those  in 
•  authority  over  them,  their  hope  to  benefit  by  a  change,  they  de- 
cline the  medical  services  provided  for  their  good,  defame  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  spite  the  merits  of  those  who  would  relieve 
them,  and  insist,  that  they  will  be  better  cared  for,  if  either  the 
institution  maintained  for  their  relief  be  abandoned,  or  the  regular 
practitioner  dismissed,  and  a  professor  of  animal  magnetism  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead  ;  — in  this  difficulty,  what  do  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomy recommend  or  authorise  ?  In  whom  is  the  right  to  the  hos- 
pital appointments?  In  the  landed  proprietor  who  is  bound  to 
provide  ?  in  the  people  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended  ?  In 
the  physician  duly  elected  and  empoweired  to  receive  them  ?  Can 
the  landlord  withhold  his  salary,  and  apply  it  to  his  own  private 
uses  ?  Can  the  people  insist  on  its  being  paid,  but  enforce  a 
right  on  their  part  to  bestow  it  ?  Is  a  compromise  to  take  place, 
according  to  which  the  revenues  are  to  be  divided  between  the 
nominee  of  the  people  and  the  nominee  under  the  will  ?  If  the 
revenues  of  the  infirmary  may  be  divided,  on  what  principle  can 
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the  issues  of  the  estate  have  their  integrity  preserved  ?  If  the 
populace  may  substitute  the  quack  for  the  physician,  why  may 
they  not  alsoj  by  one  remove  more,  intrude  him  into  the  proprie- 
torship of  the  estate  ?  It  may  perhaps  be  replied,  that  the  hospital 
revenues  being  devised  for  the  good  of  the  people,  they  nwy  dis- 
pose of  them  at  their  will ;  but  the  estate',  not  being  so  granted^- 
cannot  be  so  invaded.  We  inquire  whether  they  are  justified  in  abus- 
ing to  their  prejudice  what  was  yielded  for  their  good  ?  we  inquire 
whether,  since  they  have  no  right  but  what  arises  from  the  terms 
of  the  will,  they  can  create  a  new  right,  that  of  setting  the  will 
aside?  we  further  demand,  whether,  since  the  inheritance  has  a: 
condition  annexed  to  it,  that  of  providing  for  the  people  medicaf 
advice,  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  protecting  them  against  the 
evil  which  might  follow  from  their  own  injudicious  selection,  it  be 
not  actually  incumbent  on  those  to  whom  this  duty  is  assigned,  to 
withstand  the  clamorous  importunities  of  the  people,  to  give  the 
fullest  effect  in  their  power  to  the  testator's  proposition,  and  hav- 
ing well  arranged  their  institution,  and  procured  good  medical  aid, 
to  wait  firmly  until  the  people  have  learned  to  know  what  is  really 
for  their  benefit  ? 

We  are  strongly  Inclined  to  suspect,  that  Mr  Senior,  in  his 
anxiety  to  govern  Ireland  by  the  maxims  of  *  economical'  law,  has 
neglected  to  acquaint  himself  with  certain  proceedings  relative  to 
another  branch  of  law,  by  which  the  interests  of  every  estate  in 
that  country  are  still  guarded.  It  would,  at  all  events,  very  much 
surprise  us  to  be  assured,  that  when  the  learned  gentlertian  jus- 
tified a  meditated  spoliation  of  church  revenues  in  Ireland, 
because  of  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  he, 
while  proposing  such  a  measure  and  such  a  defence,  preserved  a* 
distinct  recollection  of  the  compensation  offered  to  the  Irish 
Protestants  for  surrendering  their  legislative  independence.  We 
request  his  attention  to  the  following  passage  from  the  speech  of 
Lord  Castkreagh,  on  moving  the  proposition  for  a  Union  between 
GfetLt  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  year  1800 :  — ^ 

*  I  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  question  which  concerns  re- 
figion  and  the  church  establishment  of  the  country.  One  state,  one 
le^iAure,  one  church,  these  are  the  leading  features  of  the  djrstem, 
and  wiVund  identity  with  Great  Britain  in  these  three  great  points  oj 
connexion,  toe  never  can  hope  for  any  real  and  permanent  security.  The 
church,  in  particular,  while  we  remain  a  separate  countey,  will  eveif/ 
be  liable  to  be  impeached  on  local  grounds,  and  can  never  be  shel- 
tered from  the  argument  of  physical  force,  which  is  so  continually 
brought  against  it ;  but  when  it  shall  be  once  completely  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Church  of  England,  it  will  be  placed  upon  such  a  strong 
and  natural   foundation,  as  to  be  above  every  apprehension  and   fear 
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from  adverse  interest,  and  from  all  the  fretting  and  irritatiiig  circmn- 
stances  counected  with  our  colonial  situation,'  &c.  And  again, '  But 
so  soon  as  the  church  establishments  of  the  two  kingdoms  shall  be  w- 
corporated  into  one  church,  the  Protestant  will  feel  himself  at  once 
identified  with  the  population  and  property  of  the  empire,  and  the  eetab- 
lishment  will  be  placed  on  its  natural  basis.' 

On  the  faith  of  promises  like  these,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
gave  up  their  independence.  It  is  certainly  not  honourable — we 
very  much  fear  it  is  not  politic — to  refuse  them  the  terms  on  which 
they  were  induced  to  make  a  very  important  surrender.  We 
doubt,  we  say,  the  policy  of  this  injustice  ;  because,  although  Mr 
Senior  in  his  *  economical '  singleness  of  view,  takes  no  notice  of 
a  Union  laboriously  accomplished,  and  of  important  stipulations 
accorded,  we  very  much  dread,  that  we  must  not  expect  from  the 
enemies  of  our  church  any  elaborate  disregard  or  any  convenient 
forgetfulness  of  topics  which  may  be  used  against  us.  Let  Mr 
Senior's  argument  be  successful  —  let  the  Irish  branch  of  the 
church  be  denied  the  benefit  of  solemnly  ratified  conditions,  and 
spoiled,  because  her  numbers  are  deficient — and  who  can  say  that 
dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics  shall  witness  in  unquestioning 
tranquillity  the  establishment  of  such  a  precedent,  and  not  use, 
very  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire  church,  the  jprinciple 
by  which  Mr  Senior  would  dismantle  a  portion  of  it  ?  There 
is  no  longer  a  church  of  Ireland,  said  Bishop  Jebb  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  we  may  add,  said,  in  substance,  the  arti- 
cles of  Union  in  the  parliaments  of  Ireland  and  of  England.* 
It  would  now  be  as  reasonable  to  speak  of  two  armies  as  of 
two  churches.*  If,  therefore,  the  test  of  numbers  be  that  by 
which  a  church  establishment  is  to  be  tried,  it  must  be  tried 
extensively,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  to  be  told 

*  We  are  the  more  surprised  at  Mr  Senior's  forgetfulness  of  this  Bolenm  goxd- 
mct,  inasmuch  as  it  was  solemnly  renewed  on  a  lato  most  memorable  occasion. 
These  were,  on  one  of  the  most  important  days  eyen  of  his  life,  the  words  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  —  *  Another  point  to  which  it  wat  aece*- 
sary  for  him  to  refer  was,  the  repeated  assertion  of  some  Noble  Lords,  that  the 
measure  was  dangerous  to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Was  this  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  legislation  or  from  violence  ?  If  from  legislation,  their  apprehension  was 
clearly  puerile,  for  it  was  impossible  to  suppose,  that  the  small  number  of  penons 
which  this  measure  would  admit  into  this  house,  and  the  few  who  might  probably 
obtain  seats  in  the  other,  could  afibrd  any  ground  for  apprehending  dancer  from  legis- 
lation to  the  church  of  Ireland  —  the  church  of  England  in  Ireland.  He  begged 
further  to  observe  on  this  point,  that  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Union  of  the  two 
countries  was  the  union  of  the  two  churches^  which  then  became  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  any  mischief  could  happen 
to  the  Irish  branch  of  the  united  church,  without  destroying  the  union  of  the 
two  countries,  *  It  would  be  rather  unjust,  after  purchasing  concessions  from  the 
Irish  Protestants,  and  exposing  their  church  to  much  danger  on  the  faith  of  these  re- 
peatedly promised  guarantees,  to  listen  to  their  enemies  and  such  friendB  as  Afr  Se- 
nior»  and  to  forget  all  recorded  stipulations. 
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off  with  the  English  and  Irish  dissenters  in  the  division  against 
the  members  of  our  church  taken  collectively  in  the  two  united 
countries. 

There  is  one  principle  on  which,  perhaps,  it  might  be  pardon- 
able to  curtail  the  revenues  of  the  church  in  Ireland,  so  far  as 
it  could  be  proved  not  to  impair  her  effectiveness,  that  is,  if  the 
curtailment  were  necessary  for  her  preservation.      On    lighter 
grounds,  it  is  scarcely  justifiable  to  do  evil  in  the  expectation  of 
compensating  good.     We  will  try  Mr  Senior's  proposal  by  this 
lest.     Will  the  ends  he  has  in  view  justify  the  means  he  proposes 
to  adopt  ?     He  would  pay  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  out  of  the 
confiscated  revenues  of  eighteen  bishoprics  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.    How  would  this  scheme  work  ?   What  return  is  to  be  ex- 
pected firom  the  endowment  which  Mr  Senior  would  bestow  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  ?    '  The  priests  will  become  attached 
to  the  government,  and  will  strive  to  win  over  their  people,'  say 
those  who  think  they  must  be  bribed  into  loj^alty.     *  They  will  be 
freed  fit)m  an  injurious  dependence  on  their  people,'  say  those 
whose  judgments  are  more  favourable.     We  are,  certainly,  a  cre- 
dulous nation  ;   but  if  mere  promises  respecting  Ireland  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  can  gull  us  again,  our  easiness  of  belief  will 
merit  a  less  respectable  appellation.     Indeed,  the  promises  by 
which  it  is  hoped  to  influence  us,  are  of  so  very  indeterminate  a 
nature,  and  recommended  by  so  superficial  an  acquaintance  with  the 
circumstances  and  habits  of  the  parties  for  whom  they  are,  with- 
out authority,  made,  that  they  can  hardly  have  much  power  to  af- 
fect us.     *A  government  provision'  —  this  is  the  economist's  maxim 
—  *  insures  a  government  influence.'     The  priest  who  receives  his 
pension  will  give,  in  return,  his  loyal  respect.     It  is  strange  that 
those  who  would  actuate  man  by  the  sordid  parts  of  his  nature, 
seem  to  forget  all  such  offices  of  selfishness  as  do  not  favour  their 
immediate  purpose.     It  is,  no  doubt,  natural  to  respect  the  source 
from  which  emolument  is  derived  ;  but  it  is  also  natural  to  strive 
that  the  emolument  shall  be  as  large  as  may  safely  and  consistent- 
ly be  procured.     That  these  two  principles  shall  coincide,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  ^ource  whence  bounty  is  derived,  be,  and  be 
known  to  be,  of  such  a  character,  that  it  may  not  only  dispense, 
but  deny.     If  government  be  invested  with  that  salutary  awe,  that 
men  are  cautious  how  they  will  abuse  its  lenity,  a  hired  priest- 
hood may  labour  to  merit  its  stipend,  and  not  be  daring  in  efforts 
to  enlarge  it ;  but,  when  an  endowment  is  thought  to  have  been 
wrested  from  the  terror  of  the  state,  it  is  a  species  oi  black-mail^ 
and  may  be  expected  to  increase  with  the  power  to  extort  it ;  — 
It  will  be  measured  not  by  the  will  of  him  who  pays,  but  by  the 
force  of  him  who  exacts  ;  and  the  same  disorder,  to  quiet  which 
had  been  a  prime  argument  for  originally  giving,  may  be  perpe- 
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tuated,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  further,  and   almost  un- 
bounded, grants  and  concessions.*     The  principle  that  a  people 

*  We  tnuucribe  the  following  sentences  from  the  last  Charge  of  the  Bisbop  of 
Jhirham,  —  a  performance  which  ooght  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  charchman,  and 
of  every  lover  of  the  church,  and  to  command,  at  least,  the  respectful  and  delil)«rate 
attention  of  her  conscientious  opponents,  in  whatever  station:  — 

'The  encines  chiefly  set  at  work,  in  these  times,  to  efiect  any  great  changes,  pob- 
.ticol  or  ecclesiastical,  are  agitation  and  intimidation.  These  having  been  alieadj 
•accessfaUy  applied  to  more  than  one  great  subject  of  popular  excitement,  the  same 
are  now  put  in  motion,  to  accelerate  the  downfall  or  the  degradation  of  the  Established 
Church :  and  the  confidence  of  those  who  so  apply  them  betrays  itself  in  a  tone  of 
•defiance,  and  even  of  anticipated  triumph,  as  if  the  deed  were  already  achieved.  The 
spirit  of  really  malignant  warfare  is  rarely  to  be  softened  by  overtures  of  compromise 
or  concession.  These,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  regarded  as  indications  of  wealmesi* 
timidity,  or  self-reproach,  and  will  stimulate  only  to  further  aggressions.  One  mcb- 
rity  bemg  yielded,  the  surrender  of  another,  and  another,  is  demanded;  that  the  vic- 
tim of  conciliation  may  become  so  much  an  easier  prey  to  the  despoiler.  It  is  indeed 
hard  measure,  which  is  dealt  out  to  us  in  this  respect.  If  we  seem  to  be  tenacious  of 
what  has  had  the  sanction  of  time,  and  experience,  and  long-established  rights  asd 
oages,  the  cry  of  bigotry,  selfishness,  and  blind  attachment  to  things  no  longer  fit  to 
.be  retained,  is  instantly  raised.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  show  a  readiness  to  take 
some  part  with  the  crusaders  against  antiquity  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  mstitote  modi- 
fied and  cautious  measures  of  improvement,  without  putting  the  whole  to  hazard — 
then  comes  the  taunt,  habes  confitentem  reum;  we  are  treated  as  acknowledging 
Ottr  delinquency,  and  only  proposing  imperfect  attempts  at  renovation,  for  the  pnrpoee 
^f  indacing  others  to  stop  short  of  the  consummation  really  wanted.  To  stem  these 
difieient  currents,  no  less  firmness  than  discretion,  no  less  caution  than  vigour,  will  be 
•requisite.  Tho  charge  consigned  to  us  is  too  precious  to  be  bartered  away  for  popv- 
Jarity,  or  to  be  yieldM  from  mere  deferenca  to  public  feeling.  With  the  confidence 
.whieh  conscious  rectitude  inspires,  yet  with  such  circumspection  as  befits  the  meet  re- 
solute in  such  a  cause,  must  every  proposition  be  weighed,  and  every  step  be  takea. 
Too  eager  a  spirit  of  conflict  may  lead  to  rash  encounters,  embarrassing  rather  thai 
advantageous,  to  the  cause  it  is  mtended  to  uphold.  Enough,  however,  there  is,  ia 
^ach  times  as  these,  to  occupy  the  thoughts  and  call  forth  the  exertions  of  every  one 
among  us,  whatever  be  his  post  or  station.  To  counteract  the  efifect  of  those  pemi- 
ck>us  stimulants,  by  which  the  whole  community  has  been  wrought  up  to  a  state  of 
maddening  irritation;  —  stimulants,  administered  by  atheists,  by  revolutionistB,  by  the 
thoughtless  or  desperate  of  every  description;  —  is,  at  this  moment,  among  the  first 
duties  of  the  vigilant  Pastor.  The  main  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  a  want  of  sound,  so- 
ber, and  practical  religious  feeling,  operating  steadily  throughout  the  community,  and 
inflnencmg  the  conduct  in  all  the  various  departments  of  social  life.  The  want  of 
•this  is  discernible  in  attempts  to  carry  on  the  works  oi popular  education  without 
taking  Religion  for  its  basis;  in  the  systematic  and  avowed  separation  of  civil  and 
political  from  Christian  obligations;  in  the  disposition  to  consider  all  troths,  on  what- 
ever sacred  authority  they  may  rest,  as  matters  of  mere  h^man  opinion;  and  in  a 
.pemiasion,  that  the  whole  concerns  of  governments  of  legislation,  and  of  social 
ifrder,  may  be  conducted  as  if  there  were  no  Moral  Rvleii  or  the  Univkrss 
controlling  the  destinies  of  men  or  of  nations;  no  other  responsibilities  than  those 
which  subsist  between  man  and  man,  unamenable  to  any  higher  tribunal.  So  long  u 
these  pernicious  sentiments  obtain  currency  among  us,  (and  who  will  say  that  they  do 
not  fearfully  prevail  in  every  rank  and  every  station  ?)  it  is  impossible  for  any  believer 
in  |i  righteous  Providence  not  to  look  on  such  a  state  of  thinss  with  unwonted  mtagi?- 
ipip.  A  corrupt  or  careless  clergy,  an  unfaithful  or  unthankful  people,  general  neg- 
l«irt  of  public  worship,  desecrated  sabbaths,  daring  impieties,  indifference  to  the 
truth,  encouragement  to  superstitious  vanities,  or  to  doctrines  subversive  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity;  these,  or  any  of  these,  when  they  beeome 
general,  and  especially  when  they  infect  those  in  high  stations  of  authority^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  control  and  to  correct  them  —  ma^  provoke  the  Almi|rhty  tb 
withdraw  His  protecting  hand,  and  to  say,  as  to  his  rebellious  people  of  old,  <*  Shalil 
not  Tiiit  for  these  things,  and  shall  not  my  soul  be  avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  ?"  ' 
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are  to  be  gratified  in  their  religion,  may  be  pushed  to  a  very  dan- 
gerous extent.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  desires  as  yet  in 
embryo  may  be  brought  to  light  by  indulgence.  Their  system 
demands  an  expensive  ritual.  It  requires  stately  chapels,  and 
choirs,  and  vestments,  and  even  the  ornamental  tribute  by  which 
painting  does  it  homage.  While  in  adversity,  it  submitted  to  its 
privation  in  these  important  matters,  or  supplied  their  place  by- 
rude  and  tawdry  misrepresentations ;  but  when  it  is  to  be  restored, 
the  desire  will  soon  revive  of  accessory  and  (considering  its  genius) 
essential  splendour.  Roman  Catholics  may  begin  the  new  order 
of  things  in  thankfulness  for  the  indulgence  wherewith  they  have 
been  favoured  in  the  provision  for  their  priests  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
novelty  of  this  unaccustomed  feeling  has  passed  away,  their  ambi- 
tion growing  with  encouragement,  and  becoming  bolder  as  it 
^eems  more  disinterested,  they  may,  with  a  clamour  of  which  they 
have  learned  the  full  moment,  demand  that  the  whole  material  of 
their  costly  worship  shall  become  the  charge  of  government,  and 
be  graciously  and  abundantly  provided.  For  our  parts,  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced,  that  no  petty  or  inadequate  assistance, 
nothing  such  as  Mr  Senior  proposes,  will  satisfy  the  clergy  of  the 
efaurch  of  Rome.  In  that  body,  in  Ireland,  there  is  an  element 
vnnoticed  hj  political  economists,  and  which  ever  must  confound 
their  calculations.  Mr  Senior's  gold  cannot  propitiate  them. 
Thev  have  a  love  of  their  order,  such  as  cannot,  by  the  offering  he 
would  make,  be  abated  or  altered.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  being  moved  by  such  influences  as  wealth  or 
even  auiet  competence  can  command ;  but  we  are  thoroughly  per- 
suadea,  that,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  they  will  labour  for  the 
establishment,  in  full  splendour,  of  the  church  wkh  which  their 
feelings  ofpersonal  dignity  and  historic  pride  are  fondly  asso- 
ciated. We  believe,  too,  that  so  long  as  they  think  government 
unprepared  to  contend  against  them,  having  ascertained,  by  occa- 
sional trials  of  its  patience,  how  far  they  may  proceed,  they,  will 
employ  as  an  instrument  to  further  their  advancement  what  has 
been  bestowed  as  a  bribe  to  purchase  their  forbearance  ;  and  we 
are  convmced  that  if  the  system  on  which  we  are  to  act  be  that  of 
endowment,  and  from  our  supineness  we  will  make  clamour  the 
measure  of  our  donations,  it  would  be  far  better  to  give  so  largely, 
as  may  take  from  our  experiment  some  portion  of  the  hopeless- 
ness in  which  wise  men  will  expect  its  fate,  than  to  bestow  those 
niggard  largesses  which,  while  they  stimulate  expectation,  do  not 
appease  a  single  angry  passion  or  conciliate  one  covetous  desire. 
For,  in  truth,  what  reason  have  we  for  expecting  that  the 
Soman  Catholic  priests  shall  take  a  more  conciliating  view  of  the 
provisioB  appropriated  to  them  than  has  been  taken  by  Mr  Senior  ? 
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The  restoration  of  part  of  their  '  former  endowments '  he  rwurds  as 
an  act  ofjusiiee.    Will  they  esteem  it  an  act  of  grace  ?     Will  they 
even  acknowledge  it  an  ^ct  of  justice  ?    May  they  not  declare  it  to 
be  a  justice  reluctantly  yielded,  and  imperrectly  rendered  ?    Has 
Mr  Senior  before  his  eyes  no  fear  of  further  resumpticxi  ?    If 
justice  requires  that  the  Protestant  church  be  partially  desp(uled| 
upon  what  principle  shall  it  not  demand  that  the  enoowments  of 
the  church  of  Rome  shall  be  entirely  restored  ?    Is  it  the  principle 
of  justice  to  ^give  every  man  his  own '  ?    Is  that  portion  of  Iro- 
testant  revenue,  which  this  professor  would  take  away,  the  rigbtful 
property  of  the  church  of  Rome  ?    If  it  be,  where  shall  the  line 
of  demarcation  be  set,  —  or  what  principle  shall  be  laid  down  which 
shall  confiscate  the  property  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  yet  guard 
the  property  of  the  Protestant  gentry  ?    Further,  on  the  comparison 
between  those  cases  in  which  a  lay-landlord  gathers  in  the  miits  of 
that  which  (before  Henry  or  James  changed  its  proprietorship) 
was  a  church  endowment,  and  a  Protestant  bishop  is  maintained 
irom  the  issues  of  lands  which  were  not  church  property,  but 
were  seized  on  the  attainder  of  a  profane  traitor,  how  shall  the 
right  be  decided  ?    If  land,  to  which  the  church  of  Rome  makes 
no  claim,  be,  as  an  act  of  justice,  given  to  endow  it,  is  the  ^tice 
likely  to  be  accounted  perfect  which  forbids  its  resumption  of 
lands  to  which  the  title  arising  out  of  an  ancient  possession  and 
dominion  can  be  clearly  shown  ?    To  what  purpose  do  these  inter- 
rogatories serve  ?    They  serve  to  suggest  a  doubt,  whether,  even 
After  giving  up  to  the  church  of  Rome  in  Ireland  all  that  law  has 
professed  to  secure  to  the  Protestant  establishment,  the  question 
of  right  could  be  considered  as  set  at  rest,  or  the  purposes  of  con- 
flation effected.      An  *  act  of  justice,'  tardy,  partial,  and  re- 
luctant, never  has  been  known  to  propitiate  the  men  whose  threats 
or  determination  have  compelled  it  — but  it  has  encouraged  them 
to  persevere  resolutely  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  a  full  restitution  of 
If  hat  hai  been  in  principle,  though  not  in  effect,  actually  cmiceded. 
The  sophistry  and  wit  by  which  superficial  inquirers  and  expert 
debaters  perplexed  and  ridiculed  the  bigots,  who,  in  old  time,  pre*- 
dieted^  a  resumption  of  ^  forfeited  estates,'  will  be  here  altogether 
unavailiD^.    The  ancient  proprietor  of  the  church  and  abbey  lands 
is  still  existing  :  they  were  the  propertv  of  religious  orders— of  a 
prelacy^  and  priesthood  prepared,  and  probably  at  this  moment 
expecting,  to  resume  dominion  over  them.    The  lands  are  not 
unknown  :  they  have  been  the  subject  of  legal  inquisition;  thev 
are  matter  of  authentic  record ;  and  the  very  immunities  with  which 
their  actual  possessors  are  favoured,  have  rendered  the  character 
of  their  tenure  notorious.     When  the  Church  of  Rome  has  had 
tier  claims  fortified  by  the  concession  or  the  abandonment  d'prin- 
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ciple^  —  when,  in  the  wealth  yielded  to  her,  she  is  fiirnished  with 
resources  to  prosecute  them,  —  will  she  conniye  at  the  sacrilegious 
jpossession  of  her  ^  holy  land/  or  will  she  not  exert  herself  to  rescue 
It  from  profanation  ?  There  is  not  a  passicHi  of  the  human  heart, 
or  a  principle  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  does  not  testify  that 
die  will.  But,  it  may  be  said,  she  will  not  succeed :  England  will 
not  sufier  her  gentry  and  nobility  to  be  despoiled ;  rather  thao 
submit  to  such  injustice  she  will  go  to  war.  We  ofibr  no  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  truth  of  this  assurance,  or  the  chances  of  the  war 
it  threatens  ;  we  merely  remind  the  reader  that  our  argument  is 
not  derived  from  an  opinion  that  the  Church  of  Rome  will  suc- 
ceed in  her  enterprise,  but  that  failure  will  attend  the  attempts  at 
conciliation.  We  do  not  say  that  to  forsake  the  Church  establish- 
ment is  to  give  up  the  gentry  to  destruction,  but  we  affirm  that  it 
is  not  to  free  the  country  from  disturbance ;  for  new  objects,  and 
with  wiser  management,  agitation  will  be  continued ;  —  the  more 
the  Protestant  power  in  Ireland  is  depressed,  the  bolder  that  agi- 
tation wUl  become ;  and  when  Protestant  power  is  completely 
extmct,  and  the  anti- Anglican  interest  has  obtained  all  that  nego-^ 
tiation  and  debate  can  accomplish,  an  organization  may  have  becD 
secretly  completed,  such  as  shall  render  the  result  of  the  les0 
peaceful  contentions  which  ensue  more  doubtful  than  vasy  now  be 
apprehended. 

It  is,  however,  we  firmly  believe,  a  censure  which  no  English 
minister  will  deserve,  while  the  forms  of  monarchy  are  respected^ 
to  charge  him  with  entertaining  a  project  to  cast  off  the  established 
Church  in  Ireland.  Its  importance  b  too  great,  the  testimonies 
to  its  excellence  too  weighty,  and  the  number  and  the  wealth  of 
its  professors  too  abundant,  to  allow  of  its  being  quietly  dis-^ 
mantled.  How  very  absurd  are  the  clamours  raised  against  that 
species  of  revenue  by  which  it  is  supported  !  —  how  very  absurd  ta 
cgroplam  that  this  support  is  rendered  by  the  members  of  a  dif- 
ferent church,  when  tne  character  6f  Irish  proprietorship  is  taken 
into  account,  and  when  the  gist  of  the  disturber's  argument  should 
rationally  be,  not  that  the  cottier  ought  to  be  delivered  from  the 
necessity  of  making  a  payment  which,  in  some  form,  he  must 
yield,  but  that,  since  his  conscience  or  his  temper  is  troubled  by 
the  demand  foi  the  parson's  dues,  he  should  be  put  out  of  a  pos- 
session which  he  can  hold  only  on  the  condition  of  paying  them, 
and  have  his  place  filled  by  one  whose  conscience  is  more  in  har- 
mony with  his  duties !  If  we  were  wise,  we  would  observe  with 
very  jealous  vigilance  how  our  religion  is  regarded  in  Ireland.  It 
is  not  hatred  to  the  doctrines  of  our  church  which  causes  it  to  be 
assaulted :  the  very  remarkable  proposal  of  Dr  Doyle  to  unite 
the  two  churches  establishes  this ;  — it  is  because  the  church  is 
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English  that  it  is  persecuted,  and  we  may  be  sure  such  persecu- 
tion only  prepares  for  more  daring  enterprises.  Had  we  irphekl 
that  church  as  we  ought,  it  would  have  recompensed  us  richly  j 
but  the  disfavour  which  it  experienced  in  Ireland,  because  it  wa9 
^  of  us/  no  more  than  equalled  the  neglect  and  indifference  in 
which  we  regarded  it,  because  we  accounted  it  Irish.  Still,  under 
all  disadvantages,  it  has  wrought  well,  and  won  many  strong  and 
unimpeachable  testimonies  to  its  merit.  This  is  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  enemy  to  the  establishment :  — 

'  There  is  nowhere  a  more  highly  respectable  and  exemplary  body  of 
men  than  the  Irish  Protestant  clergy.  They  are  particularly  uieful  in 
those  parts  of  Ireland  where  there  are  few  resident  sentry  ;  they  supply, 
in  some  measure,  the  place  of  these,  and  are,  indeed,  more  in  the  nature 
of  country  gentlemen,  living  upon  their  tithes,  as  upon  their  estates^  than 
of  a  Christian  priesthood,  busied  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  vo- 
cation, in  which,  as  far  as  regards  a  Protestant  flock,  they  may  have 
litde  or  no  occupation.  '* 

Mr  O'Driscol,  however,  although  be  makes  this  observation, 
was  not  unaware  of  activities  which  those  better  acquainted  among 
the  Protestant  clergy  know  to  be  by  no  means  unusual. 

'  We  have  known,'  he  says,  '  where  the  minister  would  seek  in  1m 
cottage  him  whose  religious  profession  did  not  permit  him  to  attend  al 
church  ;  and  having  won  his  good-will  by  a  thousand  Uttle  acts  of  kindi- 
ness  and  good  neighbourhood,  for  which  the  casualties  of  life  are  eveit 
making  room,  would  breathe  the  spirit,  and  cultivate  the  feelings,  and  m- 
stil  the  doctrines  which  are  not  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  There  is  not  so  widb* 
a  diflerence  between  these  two  churches,  as  that  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man should  be  entirely  cut  off  from  his  flock;  and  there  k  ab 
much  ground,  so  wide  and  far-stretched  a  space,  which  they  both  oc- 
cupy in  common,  that  there  is  abundant  room,  without  any  interfer- 
ence, for  the  exertion  of  all  the  energies,  and  the  employment  of  all 
the  industiy  and  all  the  zeal,  of  the  most  active  and  devoted  indi- 
vidual. 

Such  is  Mr  O'Driscol's  testimony  of  what  he  has  known^  and 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  matter  of'^ordinary  occurrence  wherever 
there  is  found  in  Ireland  a  spot  in  which  (and  we  trust  such  spots- 
are  not  few)  edifying  intercourse  between  the  Protestant  minister 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  layman  is  still  practicable.  Mr  Sadler^ 
in  his  able  and  elaborate  work  on  Ireland,  has  collected  testimo- 
nies still  more  favourable,  and  adds  to  theto  the  weight  which 
his  own  high  character  necessarily  bestows,  *—  testimonies  to  the 
effect,  that,  in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  the  conduct  of 
^shops  and  clergy  has  been  'beyond  fJl  praise;'  and  that,  were 

♦  Thonghte  and  Saggeftiom,  &c,  kc.    By  J.  O'Dnicdl,  Esq. 
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it  not,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  *  for  the  residence,  and 
moral  and  political  influence  of  the  parochial  clergy,  every  trace 
of  refinement  and  civilization  would  disappear.'* 

Such  praises  would  prepare  us  to  expect  the  favourable  judg- 
ment of  Dr  Chalmers.  In  his  eloquent  and  philosophical  essay 
on  Endowments,  he  professes  to  — 

^  view  the  preservation  of  the  church  establishment  in  Ireland  as  a  great 
object  of  national  policy,  —  being  fully  persuaded,  that,  if  only  aright 
patronized,  or,  in  other  words,  if  wrought  by  zealous  and  efficient  minis- 
ters^ residing  in  their  parishes,  and  expatiating  in  all  the  acts  of  common 
and  Christian  kindness,  throughout  their  respective  vicinities,  it  would 
prove  the  organ  of  a  greater  moral  and  ^spiritual  blessing  to  the  land, 
than  could  be  achieved  by  any  other  machinery  which  it  is  possible  to 
devise.' 

Again,  in  the  course  of  his  examination  before  the  Poor-Law 
Committee,  the  same  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  — 

'  I  hold  the  established  Church  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  all  that  hai 
been  alleged  against  it,  to  be  our  very  best  machinery  for  the  moral  and 
political  regeneration  of  that  country.  Were  it  to  be  overthrown,  I 
should  hold  it  a  death-blow  to  the  best  hopes  of  Ireland.  Only  it  must 
b*  well  manned  —  the  machine  must  be  rightly  wrought  ere  it  can  answer 
its  purpose  ;  and  the  more  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more  I  feel  that 
the  highest  and  deepest  interests  of  the  land  are  linked  with  the  support 
of  the  established  church,  —  always  provided  that  church  is  well  patron- 
ized. I  know  not  what  amount  of  the  government  patronage  is  in  the 
Church  of  Ireland;  but,  in  as  far  as,  in  the  exercise  of  that  patronage, 
they,  —  instead  of  consulting  for  the  moral  and  religious  good  of  the 
people,  do,  in  the  low  game  of  party  and  common-place  ambition,  turn 
the  church  livings  into  the  bribes  of  political  subserviency,  —  they,  in  fact, 
are  the  deadliest  enemies  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  most  deeply  re- 
sponsible for  Ireland's  miseries  and  Ireland's  crimes.' 
Testimonies,  such  as  these,  have  not  been  lightly  earned,  and 
ought  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 

There  are  some  obstinate  and  unreflecting  persons  who  will  still 
insist,  that  because  the  Church  of  England  has  not  increased  her 
numbers  by  large  drafts  of  proselytes  in  Ireland,  she  cannot  have 
been  very  serviceable  there.  They  know  little,  however,  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  conquests,  and  they  know  nothing 
of  what  the  church  has  been  doing,  who  are  not  modest  in  their 
advancement  of  this  objection.  Upon  the  difficulties  arising  out 
of  political  predilections  —  dependence  artfully  maintained  in  pro- 
phecies journeying  like  the  horizon,  but  still  influencing  what  was, 

♦  Major  Woodward's  Letter— -Biiliop  of  Limerick's  Speech,  kCy 

Tot.  xLvi.  NO.  92.. —  Q.R.  55 
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called  a  meritorious  credulity  —  personal  danger  —  ties  of  domestic 
love  —  early  bias  —  and  controversial  training,  it  is  not  fitting  here 
to  speak ;  but  it  may  be  hinted  that  much  may  be  done  in  a 
church  where  yet  no  great  change  has  openly  ^peared.  Pro- 
testantism may  be  formed  within  the  Church  of  Rome,  before  it 
has  become  manifest  to  the  world.  We  have  conversed  with  some 
among  the  most  successful,  as  well  as  the  most  discreet,  of  those 
who  were  lately  engaged  in  Ireland  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
the'Reformation ;  and  they  were  not  the  most  anxious  for  what  are 
styled  *  converts.'  They  say  that  a  wonderful  process  is  carrying 
on  beneath  the  surface  of  Romanism ;  that  those  who  watch  dili- 
gently can  see,  as  it  were,  the  outlines  of  a  pure  faith  forming,  as 
the  chrysalis  within  the  worm.  We  are  decidedly  of  their  opinion. 
We  can  read  the  progress  which  Protestant  opinions  and  feelings 
have  made  —  in  the  admissions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
—  in  their  alarm  —  and  in  their  intemperance.  We  can  under- 
stand how  many  causes,  over  which  the  clergy  of  our  church  had 
no  control,  may  have  retarded  their  success ;  and  we  feel  the  most 
intimate  conviction  that  our  times  are  destined  to  see  a  reformation 
in  Ireland,  either  through  the  instrumentality  of  England  and  her 
church,  or,  in  case  we  prove  recreant,  and  furnish  against  ourselves 
the  means  of  casting  off  our  authority,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  will  not  be  at  ease  until  they  have  obtained  the 
benefit  of  a  purer  religion.  The  Protestant  Church  has  maintained 
an  important  post,  and  has  done  very  important  services  even  in 
Ireland.  Many  a  heart  it  has  changed  where  the  profession  has 
not  been  altered,  and  many  an  ipstance  has  there  been  in  which, 
while  the  abettors  of  confusion  have  pronounced  it  the  sore  spot 
in  our  government,  it  has  done  the  office  of  a  protector.  Ulster, 
tranquil,  strong,  and  loyal,  through  all  chances  and  troubles,  has, 
as  from  a  commanding  arsenal,  overawed  treason  in  the  south 
and  west,  —  the  spirit  of  superior  decency  and  cultivation  has 
often  given  power  to  the  Protestants,  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
better  nurture,  — and  we  firmly  believe  that  the  blended  charac- 
ter of  gentleman  and  pastor  has  materially  contributed  to  the  sus- 
taining this  elevation.  It  will  be  a  perilous  innovation  which  shall 
tend  to  exclude  our  gentry  firom  the  church,  and  shall  '  make 
priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.* 

And  here  let  us  be  allowed,  respectfully,  and  in  all  sincerity, 
to  warn  the  landowners  in  Ireland,  that  they  are  far  more  nearly 
concerned  in  the  fate  of  church  revenues,  than,  from  their  conduct, 
they  seem  to  apprehend.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten,  or  not  to 
know,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  claims  tithe  as  of  divine  right, 
and  pronounces  an  excommunication  against  any  who  dispute  thb 
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doctrine.  True,  Dr  Doyle  solemnly  enjoins  his  people  in  1831 
not  to  pay,  if  they  can  avoid  it,  this  odious  impost ;  but  this  same 
Dr  Doyle  solemnly  swore,  at  no  very  remote  period,  on  no  very 
trivial  occasion,  and  in  no  unimportant  place,  that,  circumstances 
being  as  they  now  are,  tithe  would  be  no  longer  odious,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  legislature  the  expedient  of  a  compulsory  com- 
position. No  other  individual  of  his  order  has  avowed  such  prin- 
ciples as  this  enterprising  polemic  has  of  late  deemed  it  convenient 
to  promulgate  :  since  the  moment  that  he  put  them  forth,  the  utter- 
ance of  a  formal  excommunication  sleeps  over  his  head ; — he  is  now 
permitted  to  advance  arguments  which  his  church  abhors ;  but  the 
hour  may  cooie  in  which  she  shall  summon  him  to  repentance  and 
recantation,  and  this  orthodox  denouncer  of  the  '  odious  impost* 
be  called  upon  hereafter  to  bury  those  unholy  weapons,  which 
must  not  be  employed  against  the  church,  though  they  may 
be  launched,  with  due  discretion,  against  hef  enemies.  But 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  interests  of  the  Irish  landlords  ? 
Much.  Suppose  tithe  wrested  from  the  present  proprietors — the 
disposition  to  concede,  or  the  unwillingness  strongly  to  uphold 
principle  thus  made  manifest  —  the  power  of  clamour  and  disturb- 
ance evidenced  and  stimulated  by  success  — what  is  naturally  to  be 
expected?  The  interests  of  the  great  mass  of  Irish  Koman 
Catholics  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  priests  ;  the  peasant  will 
be  led  to  expect  a  sure  and  a  more  abundant  return  from  what 
his  friend  or  brother  (it  may  be)  shall  receive,  than  from  what  id, 
yielded  to  a  landlord.  The  principle  of  tithe  is  very  easily  under- 
stood ;  so  easily,  indeed,  that  we  are  fully  persuaded  the  most  of 
those  who  darken  counsel  concerning  it,  scarcely  expect  their  as- 
sertions to  be  credited.  It  will  at  once  become  manifest  that  tithe 
is  the  only  portion  of  rent  in  which  the  occupying  tenant  cannot 
be  overcharged ;  and,  thenceforth,  the  tide  of  clamour  will  turn 
another  way,  and  instead  of  passionate  remonstrances  at  the  ini- 
quitous exaction  which  is  now  the  object  of  complaint,  we  shall 
have  it  affirmed  that  tithe  should  be  accounted  as  the  measure  of 
produce  and  the  standard  of  rent ;  that  the  clergyman  should  be  as 
the  arbitrator  between  the  occupier  and  the  lord  of  the  soil ;  and 
that  whatever  it  is  judged  fit  that  he  should  receive,  oueht,  as  an 
accommodating  standard,  to  fix  the  equitable  amount  of  rent,  and 
regulate  the  balance  between  the  two  great  classes  of  society. 
But,  tithes  are  to  be  made  public  property  !  Dr  Doyle  swears 
he  would  not  receive  them  !  Have  we  not  yer  been  taught,  that 
we  cannot  interpret  the  oath  of  a  Romish  ecclesiastic,  or  estimate 
the  nature  of  his  obligations?  Dr  Doyle  has  sworn  also  that 
'he  receives^  without  any  doubt,  whatsoever  has  been  declared^ 
delivered,  and  defined  in  the  sacred  canons  and  general  councils ! 
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The  conncil  of  Trent  has  positively  declared  that  ^titmks  abz 
DUE  TO  God,'  and  that  there  should  be  no  mistaking  the  character 
of  its  decree,  commands  '  that  they  be  paid  fully  to  theik 

PROPER  CLAIMANTS,'  and  that  '  SUCH  AS  WITHDRAW  OK  IMPEDC 
the  collection  of  them    SHALL    BE    EXCOMMUNICATED.'      TblS 

is  now  permitted  to  remain  inactive  in  the  records  of  the  church ; 
instructions,  however,  are  continually  given  which  shall  keep  the 
minds  of  the  Irish  peasantry  in  a  condition  to  receive  it,  and,  by 
and  by,  when  all  is  ready,  it  will  disclose  itself  and  commence  a 
new  dispensation.  When  the  Protestant  church  has  lost  the 
tithes,  the  church  of  Rome,  at  a  seasonable  time,  may  reclaim 
them.  The  priests  will  become  active  among  their  people ;  clan- 
destine motives  will  add  their  impulse  to  the  moment  of  religious 
dread.  The  menace  of  excommunication  will  influence  some  — 
will  serve  as  a  pretext  for  all.  To  an  amount  such  as  has  not  yet 
been  known  in  Ireland,  tithe  maybe  paid,  and  the  disputed  theory 
of  the  present  day  become  reduced  to  ordinary  and  universal 
practice.  The  heretic  landlord  must  lower  his  rent,  that  the 
church  may  have  her  dues ;  if  he  murmur,  he  will  be  accused  as 
a  disturber  and  oppressor,  his  life  and  property  will  be  insecure  m 
ihe  country,  and,  in  parliament,  he  may  speedily  be  confronted 
by  a  case  which  he  shall  not  be  able  to  answer. 

But  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  assuming  that  the  tithe  will  be,  by 
legislative  authority,  transferred  to  the  church  of  Rome.  This 
would  be  too  much  to  take  for  granted  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a 
groundless  fear  to  apprehend  that  parliament  may,  at  some  future 
day,  be  urged  to  appoint  such  a  transfer,  and  urged  with  more 
vehement  supplication  than  is  now  employed  to  procure,  as  for  an 
oppressed  people,  remission  of  an  unwelcome  impost.  We  do 
not  expect  to  have  our  warnings  on  this  subject  much  regarded. 
Our  predictions  want  that  character  of  boldness  which  has,  of  late 
days,  compelled  belief.  We  confine  ourselves  to  the  necessary 
inferences  which  are  to  be  madfe  from  the  temper  of  man  under 
the  training  of  papal  influences,  and  to  the  development  likely  to 
take  place  under  new  and  favourable  circumstances.  The  landed 
interest  of  Ireland  may  not  always  be  represented  in  parliament. 
Indeed,  at  present,  there  are  proofs  that  many  members  sit  there 
on  suflferance,  and  reasons  to  apprehend,  that,  when  they  shall 
have  done  the  work  assigned  to  them,  they  shall  be  set  to  more 
unacceptable  employments,  or  summoned  to  resign  their  offices 
into  the  keeping  of  less  scrupulous  undertakers.  If  the  present 
race  of  legislators  do  their  part  by  despoiling  the  church,  it  may 
be  not  difficult  to  find  successors  who  shall  apply  themselves  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ulterior  object.     The   doctrines  of 
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Romanism  may  then  be  brought  fully  into  the  light ;  —  the  duty 
by  which  he  who  tills  G6d*s  earth  is  bound  to  render  the  appoint- 
ed acknowledgment  of  his  blessing  —  the  iniquity  of  diverting  to 
profane  uses  a  sacred  fund  —  the  ecclessiastical  principle  that 
such  alienations  are  not  only  pernicious  but  unjust  —  precedents 
£rom  such  melancholy  and  astounding  assumptions  as  that  of  Mr 
Stanley,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Protestant  state  to  educate  youth 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  persuasion,  not  in  the  way  of  truth, 
wherein,  it  was  shown^  they  could  be  instructed,  but,  according 
to  the  wishes  of  Romish  priests,  in  a  religion  which  the  same  Mr 
Stanley  had  sworn  was  damnable  and  idolatrous ;  —  precedents 
of  this  distressing  character  may  be  quoted,  and  it  may  be  urged, 
that  if  we  gave  up  the  souls  of  men,  we  should  not  withhold  a 
paltry  treasure  from  a  church  at  once  very  powerful,  and  very 
resolute  to  assert  h^r  privileges  and  discharge  her  best-loved  duty 
in  this  important  matter.  They  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  extraor- 
dinary petitions  in  which  the  Irish  peasantry  supplicate  the  House 
of  Commons  ^fcr  permission  to  pay  tithe.  They  will  remind  the 
Honourable  House  that,  on  sundry  occasions,  the  principles  of 
their  religion  had  been  respected,  and  laws  framed  in  accommo- 
dation to  them; — they  will  declare  themselves  enlightened  on 
the  Bubject  of  their  religious  duties,  and  implore  indulgence  that 
they  may  be  protected  against  gross  oppression  on  the  part  of  a 
landlord  who,  although  the  tenth  sh^af  has  been  given  to  the 
ehurch,  demands  yet  a  rate  of  rent  which  leaves  no  allowance 
for  such  appropriation.  We  cannot  open  up  our  views  fully  on 
this  subject,  but  they  are,  we  can  assure  the  reader,  not  rash  or 
superficial.  Let  him  only  remember  that,  in  three  provinces  of 
Ireland,  the  priest  and  tenantry  have  a  common  interest ;  —  the 
landlord  is  to  both  an  alien  —  and  then  let  him  say,  whether  it  is 
at  all  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  an  accommodation  mi^hi 
take  place  between  those  whose  interests  are  the  same,  by  which 
he  whose  blood  and  creed  are  alike  hateful  to  them  should  be 
made  the  sufferer.  We  do  not  say  what  parliament  will  do  ;  but 
here,  as  in  another  case,  we  prognosticate  how  much  government 
may  be  embarrassed. 

One  thing  is  evident :  in  the  manoeuvring  to  obtain  the  revenues 
of  our  church,  if  such  be  the  design  of  its  enemies,  the  first  ob- 
ject should  be  to  dispossess  the  present  proprietors.  It  is  also 
easily  intelligible  that,  even  were  no  such  design  entertained,  it 
might  be  called  into  existence  by  the  encouragement  it  would  re- 
ceive firom  the  success  of  the  preliminary  enterprise.  Various 
instances  have  already  been  made  known  —  and  have  been  over- 
looked with  more  indifference  than  the  importance  of  such  an  ex- 
periment and  such  a  syn^ptom  could  justify  — -  in  which  the  Roman 
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Catholic  priests  of  Ireland  have  succeeded  in  obtaining,  through 
considerable  districts  of  that  country,  taxes  levied  on  their  own 
authority  by  atreable  assessment.  Is  it,  then,  so  rery  uplikely, 
that  if  they  coerce  the  government  into  an  abolition  oi  tithe,  they 
may  soon  win  over  the  people  to  stand  by  them  in  compelling  a 
revival  of  the  same  impost  in  their  own  favour  ?  We  have  seen 
that  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  grants  for  educating  the 
king's  subjects  in  their  prejudices  and  errors.  We  have  heard 
various  propositions  advanced  with  boldness,  and  urged  with  zeal, 
and  recommended  by  authority,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Roman 
Catholic  w^orship,  by  taxes  levied  off  the  entire  land,  at  the 
judgment  of  parochial  vestries.  When  such  practices  have  been 
known  to  prevail,  and  such  recommendations  have  been  listened 
to  with  respect,  is  it  at  all  extravagant  to  conjecture  that  schemes 
may  be  devised  and  expectations  awakened,  such  as  may  create 
greater  disorder  and  more  perplexity  than  have  yet  distressed 
us  ?  If,  by  any  favourable  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
church  of  Rome  prevail,  we  suppose  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  the  landlords  will  have  cause  to  mourn,  instead  of  the 
moderate  demand  of  the  Protestant  minister,  rather  a  fortieth  than 
a  tenth,  the  full  legal  obligation  will  be  strictly  enforced.  The 
Roman  Catholic  tenant  will  be  serving  himself  in  proportion  as  he 
can  enrich  the  church  wherein  he  sees,  or  hopes  to  see,  those 
placed  in  whose  prosperity  he  is  to  share  ;  —  he  feels,  too,  that  he 
will  be  strengthening  those  in  whom  his  chief  reliance  is  placed. 
The  party  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  priests,  and  laymen,  will  be 
becoming  every  day  more  confirmed  and  more  extended  ;  —  the 
respect  in  which  Protestants  had  been  invested  will  be  dying 
away,  and  the  landed  aristrocracy,  seeing  the  strong  opposition  to 
be  encountered,  and  feeling  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  withstood, 
will,  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit,  dispose  of  their  pos- 
sessions for  very  inadequate  purchase,  and  seek  out  sQOie  humbler 
but  more  secure  asylums.  .         . 

Such  emergencies  as  these  may  not  arise.  We  do  not  under- 
take to  say  that  our  details  are  just.  Circumstances  and  accident 
may  so  shape  and  modify  purposes  and  events,  that  it  would  be 
worse  than  a  modem  prophet's  indiscretion  to  predict  the  order  in 
which  revolution  is  to  come ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  as  re- 
spects the  Irish  landlords,  that  the  church  is  only  the  outwork 
through  which  their  interests  are  assailed,  and  before  which,  for  a 
brief  moment,  their  enemy's  course  is  interrupted.  However  other 
matters  may  be  settled,  events  are  in  progress  which  portend  dis- 
comfort to  the  landed  gentry  of  Ireland,  and  which  menace  still 
more  perilous  attempts  to  disorganize  society  than  anv  by  which 
that  unhappy  country  has  ever  yet  been  convulsed.    The  things  of 
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which  we  now  hear  so  much  —  these  mighty  measures  respecting 
the  church  —  Reform — even  Repeal  —  all  these  affect  the  pea- 
santry indirectly,  and  are  preparatory  rather  than  final.  Whether 
the  Legislature  follow  the  rash  course  of  onward  concession  as  to 
these  points,  or  adopt  the  braver  line,  is  there  no  reason  for  ap- 
prehending that  ere  long,  in  either  case,  the  current  of  popular 
phrenzy,  swollen  and  fed  with  many  a  foaming  tribute,  may  be 
violently  directed  against  that  great  grievance  which  alone  has 
given  importance  to  every  other,  imaginary  or  real  ?  The  most 
successful  topics  of  agitation',  whenever  the  master-disturbers  find 
it  convenient  to  broach  them,  will  be  furnished  in  the  peasant's 
domestic  condition,  and  in  exaggerated  pictures  of  his  landlord's 
exactions.  Here,  when  patriotism  can  no  longer  rage  against  the 
church,  it  will  find  occasion  for  its  intemperance.  Through  this 
avenue,  access  will  be  had  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  the 
Irish,  and  there  patriotism  will  approve  itself  in  copious  invective 
against  the  system  which  has  impoverished  the  country.  Every 
pretext  which  can  cover  the  baseness  of  an  unworthy  motive, 
every  prospect  likely  to  divert  minds  from  the  perilous  conse- 
quences which  are  coming  darkly  on,  will  be  set  forth  to  beguile 
Erudent  men  of  their  caution,  and  to  eneage,  in  a  seemingly 
onourable  cause,  the  generous  and  unreflecting.  Then  there 
tDtll  be  an  object  to  awaken  and  mterest  the  charities  of  human 
nature.  The  agitation  for  political  freedom  has  had  its  day  — 
now  comes  the  agitation  of  benevolence.  The  wise  and  virtuous 
will  be  summoned  to  the  post  of  Christian  exertion.  Shall  the 
cause  of  the  Irish  peasantry  be  abandoned  to  the  base  instigators 
who  are  their  bane  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  become  their  leaders  than 
to  leave  them  as  they  are  ?  Is  not  (if  the  Union  be  then  in  force) 
the  imperial  house  of  parliament  a  better  arena  to  discuss  the 
wrongs  or  complaints  of  the  Irish  peasant,  than  the  blighted  and 
bloody  plains  of  Limerick  or  Clare  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  their 
cause  shall  be  advocated  by  the  Sheils  and  O'Connells,  than  by 
Terry  Alt  or  Captain  Rock  ?  The  peasantry  of  Ireland,  we  shall 
be  reminded,  have  not  been  indifferent  to  their  interests,  or  insen- 
sible to  their  grievances.  While  they  retained  orators  to  win  for 
them  their  political  rights,  they  followed  the  man  of  bloody 
hand  to  avenge  their  domestic  sufferings.  While  they  had  oc- 
cupied for  them,  in  open  debate,  declaimers  under  whose  tongues 
was  adder's  poison,  and  who  had  power  to  lacerate  and  malign 
the  character  of  those  who  would  control  them,  they  brought 
to  a  most  baleful  perfection  a  system,  which  causes  the  hearts 
of  an  unprotected  population  to  tremble  before  the  no-figurative 
instruments  of  torture,  the  cards,  the  element  of  fire,  the  daggers 
which  they  do  not  speak  but  use  in  the  night  season,  and  the 
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undefended  country.  All  this  and  more  —  in  much  more  power- 
ful and  partial  language  —  will  soon  be  urged  upon  us,  and  we' 
shall  have  the  legislature  conjured  by  all  the  sympathies  which 
affect  men  and  should  characterize  Christians,  to  vindicate  in- 
sulted nature,  and  to  deliver  Ireland  from  its  visitation  of  barbarity^ 
by  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  murderers  and  into  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament,  the  cause  of  the  Irish  tenant  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  landlord. 

It  would  unnecessarily  extend  the  length  of  this  article  were  we 
to  offer  proofs,  that  the  dispositions  .of  which  we  discourse  have 
already  begun  to  show  themselves.  We  content  ourselves  with 
an  appeal  to  the  memories  of  any  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  *  broad  sheets*  and  the  ^  black  books,'  which  purvey  for  the 
intellectual  appetites  of  our  '  public/  and  which  elaborately  dis- 
cuss the  nature  of  property  and  diligently  explore  its  foundations, 
and  finally  class  the  landlord  with  the  sinecurist,  representing  the 
soil  as  the  property  of  the  people,  and  rents  as  pensions  which 
are  paid  to  certain  non-productive  consumers.  These  didactics 
are  too  generally  circulated  to  need  any  formal  exposure  of  them ; 
and  they  announce  to  every  man  capable  of  reflection,  that  in  the 
day  of  the  ^  working  classes,'  the  proprietors  of  landed  estates  must 
expect  to  have  hard  measure  dealt  to  them.  Most  earnestly  do  we 
hope,  that  before  that  day  arrive  the;  may  have  taken  Earl  Grey's 
*  delicate  and  respectful'  advice  to  the  bishops,  and  set  their 
houses  in  order,  so  that  they  shall  neither  deserve  nor  fear  the 
scrutiny  to  which  they  must,  if  it  comes,  be  subjected. 

We  never  have  shrunk  from  expressing  our  belief  that  the 
farming  interest  in  Ireland  has  been  grievously  depressed.  We 
believe,  too,  that  the  absentee  proprietors  have  occasioned  more 
injustice  than  they  have  themselves  personally  inflicted.  A  resi- 
dent landlord  would  find  it  conducive  to  his  comfort  to  have  a 
happy  tenantry  around  him.  The  absentee,  who  is  removed  from 
the  annoyance  of  squalid  huts,  and  all  the  other  characteristics  of 
wretchedness,  physical  and  moral,  may  look  no  farther  than  to 
the  productiveness  of  his  estate,  and  confine  his  estimate  of  pro- 
ductiveness to  the  amount  of  his  agent's  remittances.  Hence 
Metting  to  the  highest  bidder/— whence  misery  such  as  we  have 
little  power  to  imagine  man  reduced  to,  a  condition  in  which  no 
change  can  suggest  to  him  the  fear  of  evil.  This  would  be  a  state 
of  things  sufficiently  deplorable  if  it  were  confined  to  the  estates 
afflicted  with  an  absentee  proprietorship,  —  but  the  evil  became 
more  extensive.  The  precedent  set  by  one  class  of  landlords  was 
adopted  by  another.  They  forgot  that  they  were  stewards, — they 
acted  as  though  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  absolutely  their  own* 
They  thought  not  of  the  good  of  mankind.     To  have  a  large  rent- 
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roll  was  an  object  of  coiwequence,  —  to  make  a  tenantry  comforta- 
ble was  a  matter  of  no  moment.  The  example  of  the  great  was 
imitated  by  all  classes  above  the  poor,  and  for  a  time  extortion 
rejoiced  in  its  acquisitions,  and  left  the  miserable  instruments, 
or  victims  rather  of  gain,  to  consort  together  and  feed  upon  *  the 
husks  which  the  swine  did  eat,'  and  to  be  denied  the  crumbs  which 
fell  from  the  rich  man's  table.  But  this  disorder  in  the  harmonies 
of  society  could  not  long  continue  unfraught  with  perilous  con- 
sequences. The  neglected  poor  were  not  uncomplaining,  although 
they  were  unheard.  Their  oppressors  had  cast  them  ofl^  and  acted 
as  if  no  voice  or  violence  from  the  region  of  their  banishment 
could  ever  molest  them.  But  the  poor — severed  from  the  beautiful 
system  of  order  and  degree  wherein  God  had  placed  them — pushed 
down  from  the  great  bodjr  of  thefrkind — in  a  new  region,  became 
themselves  consolidated  mto  a  separate  and  unnatural  constitution 
of  being.  ^  Community  of  suffering,  of  interests,  and  of  indignation 
united  them.  The  attraction  which  had  held  them  to  society  was 
snapped ;  the  world  pursued  its  course,  and  left  them  to  be  changed 
by  the  unresisted  influences,  which  were  all  evil.  And  the  result 
corresponded  with  the  neglect.  No  thought  was  had  of  the 
Irish  poor.  fVo  optic  glass  of  moral  astronomer  detected  the 
new  existence,  observed  its  phenomena,  and  explored  its  erratic 
deviations ;  but  its  unnoted  processes  were  momentous,  all  that  can 
effect  disastrous  change  was  working  upon  it  and  within  it,  and 
when  it  emerged,  compelling  man's  regard,  it  came  not  in  the 
beauty  of  a  new-risen  star  to  take  its  benign  place  in  the  shining 
harmony  of  heaven,  but  with  names  of  blasphemy  unutterable 
traced  upon  its  disk  — in  the  comet's  portentous  blaze,  — 

<  Quin  et  bella  canunt,  i^es,  subitosque  tumultus, 
£t  clandestinis  surgentia  fraudibus  anna.' 

The  people  of  Ireland,  in  the  humbler  classes,  have  undergone 
a  great  and  mournful  alteration.  There  was  a  time  when  we 
would  have  said,  *  Let  them  have  justice ;  — let  them  be  treated  b& 
men  m  a  Christian  land,  and  all  will  be  welL'  Now  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  that  much  must  be  done  in  them,  as  well  as  for 
them,  before  the  land  can  enjoy  peace.  The  confederacy  by  which 
it  is  sought  to  bear  down  law  has  become  general,  and  has  acquired 
a  character  of  permanence.*  A  mind  of  high  power, — a  Davy  in 
legislation, — is  required  to  overcome  the  strong  compact  of  this 
combination,  and  resolve  it  into  its  component  individuals.  To  ac- 
complish this  grand  object  the  strength  of  the  law,  the  instructions 

*  We  are  aonued  that,  in  small  towns  in  the  sonth  cf  Ireland,  processfons  of  ram^ 
tie*  OMiehing  to  mili^uy  maac  are  of  so  frequent  occonence  af  net  to  excite  notieir 
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of  the  wise,  and  the  benevolence  of  the  charitable  should  be  united 
in  amicable  and,  therefore,  effectual  concert ;  and  all  fair  motives 
should  be  discovered  and  employed  by  which  men  may  be  with- 
drawn from  a  ruinous  connexion,  and  restored  to  good  morals  and 
their  country. 

Our  picture  is  not  a  flattering  one,  but  surely  these  are  not  times 
in  which  it  is  more  than  ordinarily  pardonable  to  speak  only  smooth 
things.  We  esteem  it  a  matter  oi  moment  to  set  forth  in  faithful 
simplicity  the  labours  and  perils  to  be  encountered  by  those  who 
would  rule  Ireland  well,  because  we  are  fully  persuaded  that 
exertions  suitable  to  the  difficulties  must  be  made,  or  else  that  we 
had  better  declare  ourselves  incapable  of  performing  an  onerous 
duty,  and  afflict  the  country  we  out  to  save  by  concessions  to  her 
demagogues.  This  latter  part  of  the  alternative,  however,  we  can- 
not bring  ourselves  seriously  to  apprehend.  That  England  would 
forego  her  station,  and  calmly  shrink  into  a  power  of  third  or 
fourth-rate  magnitude,  — that  she  would  consent,  without  a  struggle, 
to  advance  Ireland  from  a  state  of  liberal  dependence  into  a 
jealous  rivalry, — to  hold  her  by  precarious  alliance,  —  to  see  her 
an  approach,  a  station,  for  the  enemy,  not  a  bulwark  against  him, 
—  to  meet  her  arrayed  in  undisguised  war,  or  dread  her  in  sus- 
picious neutrality,  the  position  of  the  two  countries  on  the  map  of 
the  world,  and  the  trust  that  wisdom  has  not  wholly  deserted  the 
councils  of  Great  Britain,  forbid  us  to  believe.  We  are  not  pre- 
pared, yet,  to  regard  with  complacency  a  measure  which,  threatening 
England  first  with  its  ruinous  consequences,  would  eventually 
effect  the  subjugation  and  slavery  of  the  entire  British  islands. 
We  believe,  too,  that  there  is  still  virtue  enough  left  among  us  to 
feel  the  iniquity  of  deserting  to  their  own  wild  will,  or  to  the  impos- 
tors who  would  dupe  them,  multitudes  for  whom  we  owe  a  heavy 
responsibility ;  and,  for  two  millions  of  Protestants,  our  brothers, 
placed  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  perils  among  enemies  whom 
our  system  of  governing  has  nursed  into  fierceness  and  strength, 
we  know  that  there  is  felt  an  interest  which  will  not  suflfer  them  to 
be  deserted.  This,  however,  is  part  of  our  subject,  which,  though 
proper  to  be  proposed,  needs  no  discussion.  The  bx>ldest  cham- 
pions of  ^repeal,'  convinced  that  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  has  committed  them  to  indissoluble  connexion,  de- 
mand no  more  than  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  legislative 
independence ;  but,  while  Ireland  submits  to  such  authority  as 
that  by  which  her  councils  are  now  governed,  it  is  clear  that  an 
independent  legislature  would  soon  display  the  works  of  not 
merely  a  distinct  but  a  divided  will,  and  render  total  separation 
safer  and  more  commodious  than  that  unequal  compact  whicb 
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shoald  pledge  us  to  a  participation  in  all  our  partner's  mishaps^ 
and  could  not  secure  us  against  the  stinging  apprehension,  that  we 
should  have  to  calculate  on.  a  loose  and  capricious  support,  or 
eren  on  treacherous  and  ruinous  desertion,  if  ever  we  were  set  in 
peril.  To  the  project  of  separation,  then,  legislative  or  total,  it  is 
plain  that  we  never  can  yield  a  willing  consent. 

The  question,  therefore,  in  which  we  are  interested  is,  whether 
we  have  power  to  remedy  those  grievous  ills  by  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  great  purpose  of  our  union  with  Ireland  is 
defeated ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  on  our  part  to  reply,  that,  if 
a  wise  and  resolute  government  applied  itself  to  the  reformation  of 
that  country,  it  would,  without  creating  very  great  peril,  or  ex- 
periencing long-continued  opposition,  succeed  in  its  object.  It  is 
a  very  pernicious  error  to  imagine  that  we  have  none  but  enemies 
to  meet,  in  even  the  most  disturbed  districts  of  its  most  disturbed 
provinces.  In  many  instances,  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  depredations  give  themselves  to  their  wicked  enter- 
prbes,  not  willingly,  but  under  the  influence  of  a  terror  which  con- 
tuses in  their  minds  all  thought  of  right  and  wrons,  and  overbears 
the  dread  of  legal  retribution.  The  confederacy  tor  evil  purposes 
is  not  all  evil ;  and  the  wicked  and  desperate  men  who  give  it  its 
abominable  repute,  are,  in  their  neighbourhood,  distinguishable 
from  the  peaceable  and  the  misled,  although,  to  a  cursory  and 
distant  notice,  like  the  really  separate  and  scattered  particles  which 
give  the  blood  its  colour,  they  seem  to  have  communicated  their 
own  remorseless  and  sanguinary  character  to  the  whole  population, 
which  is  cursed  by  the  affliction  of  their  presence.  Under  the 
system  now  prevailing,  the  very  notoriety  of  these  disturbers  is 
injurious ;  — it  renders  them  desperate,  while  it  gives  no  power  to 
remove  them.  They  have  no  hope  of  being  re-admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  peaceful  society ;  — they  feel  themselves  excluded  from 
the  confidence  of  the  gentry,  in  whose  service  they  might  once  have 
obtained  acceptable  employment.  The  humbler  offices  of  labour 
have  become  wearisome  from  disuse ;  —  wickedness  has  grown 
fiuniliar  and  enterprise  necessary  ;  and,  because  they  cannot,  in 
their  own  jiersons,  effect  the  purposes  for  which  they  live,  but 
require  the  facilities  afforded  in  a  disturbed  country,  and  the  aid  of 
other  arms  beside  their  own,  they  must  keep  the  people  discon- 
tented by  details  of  grievance  and  oppression,  and  they  must 
invent  contrivances  and  get  up  terrors  by  which  they  may  baffle  the 
vigilance  of  law  and  afinght  its  supporters.  Thus  are  there  con- 
tinually scattered  over  the  land  seeds  of  sedition.  The  precise 
spot  on  which,  at  any  given  time,  they  may  vegetate  and  blossom 
cannot  always  easily  be  assigned,  or  even  with  any  probability 
conjectured ;  but  there  is  perpetual  reason  for  alarm — for  wherever 
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a  ruffian,  acquamted  with  the  fonns  of  treason,  and  possessed  with 
its  spirit,  obtains  harbourage,  he  soon  spreads  around  him  the 
dread  of  a  mysterious  and  mature  organisation,  —  he  assumes  the 
attributes  and  exercises  the  functions  of  a  delegate  or  director ; 
andf  even  wh^re  be  may  have  no  other  properties  to  awaken  terror 
itfaan  those  of  his  own  remorseless  nature,  he  augments  the  power 
of  his  indiyidual  atrocity  by  the  assumption  of  official  consequence, 
and  is  dreaded  and  obeyed,  not  only  for  his  own  ascendency  in  evil, 
but  also  as  the  organ  of  an  extensive  and  formidable  system.  We 
would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  all  the  disturbers  in  Ireland 
are  impostors  of  this  class ;  but  that,  even  where  confederacy  does 
not  exist,  —  even  where  it  has  been  broken  up  and  dispersed, — pro- 
jectors and  pretenders  to  the  guilt  of  treason  may  acquire  and 
exercise  facilities  for  exciting  discontent  and  insubordination. 

It  is  evident  that  government  should  be  very  solicitous  to  have 
these  incendiaries  removed.  How  shall  this  be  done  ?  They  are 
perfectly  well  known,  as  well  as  the  police ;  even  a  stranger  of 
discernment  might  distinguish  them.  There  are  symptoms  of  re- 
cognition evinced  in  their  presence  by  simple  rustics  who  have 
not  yet  made  '  the  plunge,'  such  as  he  could  not  misunderstand. 
He  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  cowering-down  of  the  form,  the 
sudden  faltering  or  sinking  of  the  voice,  and  the  elaborate  air 
of  unconsciousness  with  which  a  wandering  and  irresolute  glance 
seeks  and  shrinks  from  the  terrible  face  of  the  disturber.  But  who 
will  denounce  the  common  enemy  ?  He  affects  no  disguise,  he 
seeks  no  concealment ;  you  may  meet  him  wherever  men  assemble, 
at  fair  or  funeral,  at  the  altar,  before  the  tribunal ;  but  who  will 
accuse  him  there  ?  Alas !  the  mementos  of  vengeance  are  too 
numerous,  the  testimonies  of  the  law's  helplessness  too  unequi- 
vocal. Men  will  not  expose  themselves  to  certain  death  even  to 
be'  released  from  such  a  tyrrany  as  his ;  and  therefore  he  remains 
at  large,  and  his  atrocities,  because  they  are  unpunished,  confirm 
and  extend  his  authority.  This  is  the  state  of,  perhaps,  more 
than  half  the  parishes  and  villages  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ire- 
land ;  —  how  shall  the  evil  be  corrected. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  pronounce  how  this  problem  should  be 
solved.  Its  difficulty  and  its  nature  may  be  said  alike  to  demand  a 
more  solemn  investigation  than  we  coula  ^ve  it,  andamore  authori- 
tative answer.  We  may,  however,  peiform  a  useful  office  if  we  can 
remove  an  obstacle  which  impedes  its  thorough  consideration,  and 
thus  let  in  to  the  calculations,  which  shall  determine  the  answer  it 
requires,  certain  elements  and  powers  which  otherwise  would  have 
remained  excluded.  Perhaps,  if  there  were  sufficient  leisure, 
it  would  not  be  too  curious  an  inquiry  to  trace  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  Ireland's  evils  to  its  source  in  *  the  fruits  of  a  single 
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i^MT,- — the  erroneous  persuasion,  that,  because  the  Britbh  Consti- 
tution is  good,  it  is  universally  applicable.  Unless  there  were,  in 
the  minds  of  our  statesmen,  a  latent  opinion  of  some  such  nature 
as  this,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  persistance  in  a  system  of 
^oyemment  so  little  beneficial  to  the  people  for  whose  advantage 
It  was  designed.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  unless 
the  morals  of  a  nation  correspond  with  the  mildness  of  its  laws, 
that  is  abandonment  of  the  peaceable  to  the  devices  of  the  bad, 
which,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  would  have  been 
laudable  perseverance.  The  British  Constitution,  under  whatever 
light  it  may  be  regarded,  requires  certain  dispositions  in  those  for 
whom  its  beneficial  influence  is  to  be  exerted.  There  must  be 
respect  for  the  sanctity  of  an  oath ;  there  must  be  horror  at 
the  shedding  of  blood  ;  there  must  be  a  conviction  that  he  who 
conceals  crime  participates  in  its  sinfulness ;  and  there  must  be 
consciences  so  instructed  as  to  account  that  sin  which  law  has 
stigmatised  as  guilt.  Without  such  accommodation  for  our  law,  it 
may  be  destitute  of  the  instrumentality  by  which  it  could  be 
so  administered  as  to  prove  a  blessing ;  and,  by  holding  out  a  de- 
lusive promise  of  protection,  may  be  the  minister  of  the  worst 
tyranny  which  can  be  visited  on  any  people,  in  Ireland,  from  the 
supineness  with  which  it  connives  at  offence,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  it  affords  facilities  for  persecuting  its  champions  by 
vexatious  prosecutions,  it  seems  to  have  had  little  other  effect  than 
that  of  confirming  the  disaffected  in  their  purposes,  and  abating  the 
ardour  of  the  loyal. 

What  is  .the  consequence  ?  That  nature  and  necessity  assert 
their  power,  and  a  more  compendious  course  of  justice  is  substi- 
tuted for  an  unsubstantial  show  of  law.  Who  can  read  the  follow- 
ing passage,  and  remember  the  authority  of  the  speaker,  without 
feeling  a  conviction  that  law,  as  administered  here  with  us,  cannot 
prove  efficacious  in  Ireland  ?  It  might  certainly  have  been  con- 
tended, that  the  circumstances  under  which  this  recital  of  dif- 
ficulties was  made,  render  all  inference  from  it  inconclusive, 
if,  unhappily,  the  dreadful  disorders  by  which  Ireland  has  of  late 
been  distracted  and  the  whole  kingdom  menaced,  had  not  aflbrded 
unequivocal  proof  that  concession  has  not  interrupted  the  con- 
tinuity of  insurrection.  On  the  5th  of  March,  1829,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  said :  — 

'  In  1800  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and  the  act  was 
paflfed  for  the  suppression  or  rebellion.  In  1801  they  were  con- 
tinued ;  in  1803  broke  out  what  was  called  Emmet's  Rebellion,  at- 
tended with  the  murder  of  Lord  Kilwarden.  In  that  year  both  the  act 
finr  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  and  that  for  the  Suppression 
of  Bebellton  were  r^iewed  :  in  1804  they  were  continued ;  m  1806 
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thej  ceitainlj  expired ;  but  id  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  under  the 
administration  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  there  was  a  state  of  insubordi- 
nation approaching  to  rebellion,  and  a  special  commission  was  directed 
thither,  in  1807  the  Insurrection  Act  was  brought  in,  enabling  the 
IJord-Lieutenant  to  suspend  the  trial  by  jury,  and  making  it  a  traD»- 
portable  offence  fot  a  man  to  be  found  out  of  doors  from  sunset 
to  sunrise.  In  1808  the  act  was  again  enforced  :  in  1809  it  eiqHred  ; 
and  in  1810  it  was  renewed,  &c,  &c.  .  .  .  During  the  period  from  181 1 
to  1814,  Ireland  was  quiet  but  for  the  excitement  arising  from  the 
trials  I  have  mentioned.  In  1814  the  Insurrection  Act  was  passed  ; 
in  1815  it  was  continued;  in  1816  it  was  continued  ;  and  it  expired 
in  1817.  It  was  renewed  in  1822,  and  continued  in  1823  and  1824. 
In  1825  the  temporary  act  against  illegal  associations  wa»  passed,  and 
continued  in  1826  and  1827  ;  it  did  not  expire  till  1829  ;  and  we  have 
commenced  th^  session  of  1829  by  another  act  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Association.' 

We  venture  to  propose  here  a  question  which  we  imagine  may 
admit  of  an  easy  and  an  instructive  answer.  Would  there  have 
been  more  irritation  in  the  minds  of  the  well-affected  in  Ireland, 
if  the  Insurrection  Act,  instead  of  being  nominally  the  exception, 
though  really  the  rule  of  government  during  this  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, had  been  in  force  through  the  entire  period,  as  the  law 
by  which,  until  more  favourable  circumstances  were  induced,  it 
was  resolved  to  govern  ?  We  are  convinced  that  the  frequency  of 
change  produced  that  irritation,  and  called  forth  those  projects 
against  which  it  was  so  difficult  to  contend ;  and  that  the  glimpses  of 
the  constitution,  seen  in  brief  contrast  with  the  stem  law  which  so 
frequently  concealed  it,  only  prevented  the  harsher  regimen  from 
working  its  effects,  and  were,  in  their  own  operation,  injurious. 

In  Sir  R.  PeePs  historical  survey,  two  remarkable  intervals 
occur,  during  which  ^he  Insurrection  Act  was  not  in  force,  —  one 
of  three  years,  one  of  four.  During  the  former  of  these  periods, 
Ireland  was  quiet,  but  for  the  excitement  attending  the  trial  of  the 
Catholic  delegates.  The  strength  and  determination  of  Govern- 
ment were  displayed,  and  the  '  Convention'  was  dispersed.  During 
the  second  interval,  so  far  are  we  from  believing  Ireland  to  have 
been  tranquil,  that  we  look  upon  that  as  the  precise  period  in 
which  insurrection  became  established  in  its  purpose,  and  ex- 
tended in  its  organization.  In  June,  1820,  a  motion  was  made 
by  Mr  Daly,*  member  for  Galway,  for  increasing  the  power  of 

*  <  Mr  Jamei  Daly  stated  to  the  House  the  distuibed  state  of  that  part  of  Iiehad 
with  which  he  was  coDnected.  In  the  district  adjoining  Roscommon,  the  magistimtei 
iMd  engaged,  with  the  aid  of  60  of  the  military,  to  keep  the  peace  in  that  distriet,  but 
that  was  refhsed  them  by  the  government  Jifttr  that  refuial,  the  disaffection  spread 
ecmMidtrahly,  ....  Towards  the  middle  ofNoyember,  the  whole  coonty 
oi|>uiixed;  and,  sneauraged  by  the  inaetinity  of  the  Oovemment,  they  eooMMi 
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GoTernment ;  and  a  very  alarming  recital  detailed  to  the  House 
of  the  dangers  which  called  for  strong  and  decisive  measures. 
He  was  opposed  by  Mr  Grant,  the  then  secretary  for  Ireland, 
whcf  declared  that  such  measures  as  '  the  honourable  member  re- 
commended, were  contrary  to  the  principle  on  which,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  government  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  conducted.'  In  com- 
menting upon  the  statement  of  disturbances,  on  which  the  appli- 
cation for  increased  power  was  grounded,  Mr  Grant  was  not 
ashamed  to  confess  '  that  he  was  not  inroraied  of  them.'  ^  By 
the  accounts  which  he  had  received,  it  appeared  that  Ireland  was 
in  a  stat9  of  great  tranquillity.'  From  ali  we  have  been  able  to 
learn,  we,  do  not  belie fe  that  there  was  aaother  honourable  and 
intelligent  man  connected  with  Ireland,  who  would,  at  that  time^' 
have  hazarded  Mr  Grant's  confession. 

The  Right  Honourable  Secretary's  ignorance  is  thus  accounted 
for,  and  its  consequences  described,  by  an  acute  and  eloquent 
writer :  — 

'  The  Eins  had  scarcely  touched  the  English  ihore,  when  the  smotb-- 
ered  flame  of  insurrection  burst  out  afresh  in  acti  of  violence  and  atroci- 
ty. Its  progress  was  rapid  ;  for  at  the  first  appearance  it  was  absolutely 
UDoppoeed.  Many  active  magistrates  and  couitry  gentlemen  had  been 
dieguated  by  the  coldness  with  which  their  warnings  of  danger  had  been 
received  by  Mr  Crrant,  and  the  undisguised  impatience  with  which  he 
had  listened  to  their  statements  of  the  progriss  of  discontent.  There- 
were  other  persons  who  drew  a  more  flatreriig  picture  of  the  state  or 
afiairs,  and  one  more  according  with  Mr  (rrant's  favourite  theories^ 
J%e%r  audiences  were  longer  and  more  frequent. 

'  Two  counties  were  now  in  o]pen  insurrection,  and,  virtually,  in  the^ 
possession  of  an  infuriated  peasantry.  Tin  whole  disposable  military 
force  was  crowded  into  a  narrow  district,  ard  the  insurgents  laughed  at 
their  vain  array.  AU  day  the  soldiery  mtutained  an  imposing  station  : 
they  did  not  even  see  an  tsnemy.  But  th  returning  night  restored  the 
possession  to  a  lawless  banditti,  and  the  country  was  laid  waste  by  an  in* 
visible  force,  which  disappeared  again  beforethe  light  of  morning.  There 
was  nothing  extraordinary  or  unaccountabie  in  the  progress  of  this  dis- 

the  attaek  of  gentlemeD's  honses :  vpwardi  of  71  were  lo  attacked.  The  Govem- 
meot  then  pat  18  baronies  of  the  eastern  part  of  iie  coonty  of  Galway  nnder  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bill.  In  the  month  of  mTcnber,  60  men  could  not  be  spared, 
bnt  in  the  Febroarj  following,  the  Govemmert  sent  8500,  and  the  whole  conntj 
was  overspread  by  them  ;  previously  to  which,  the  rebels,  for  so  he  might  call  them» 
had,  with  a  force  of  1200  or  1500  men,  regnlrly  attacked  and  homed  a  villa^ 
They  had  attacked  the  police  barracks  ;  and,  in  one  instance,  1500  of  them  mam- 
ttined  a  rwlar  battle  with  the  police  for  five  hears.  He  had  the  aathority  of  one 
of  the  Loras-Jnstices  for  saying,  that  the  Insoirection  Act,  or  some  other  strong 
meaiore,  was  become  absohitely  necessary  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  coantry. 
The  eoontiy  was  at  present  covered  with  troops,  and  yet  ovtiages  continaed  to  be 
•ommitted.  He  entreated  the  Hoose  to  eonnder,  whether,  when  the  Umg  mght$ 
ecrne  on,  maiiir$  would  not  be  wor$e  7' 
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turbance.  In  its  nature,  it  was  just  one  of  the  well-known  peno^cal 
insurrections.  But  the  Government  had  disarmed  itself,  and  thrown 
away  the  Insurrection  Act ;  and  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  constitution 
had  been  inactively  and  feebly  wielded.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  1 807, 
or  Mr  Peel,  in  1814,  might,  by  a  little  want  of  feresiffht,  and  a  little  in- 
activity, have  produced  precisely  the  same  result  whidi  attended  the  ad- 
ministration of  1821. 

'  In  this  state  of  things,  reports  were  brought  from  every  quarter  of  an 
unusual  activity  and  prepanition  among  the  Kibbonmen.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  m  the  veiy  heart  of  the  capital,  their  movements  were  dis- 
cernible, it  struck  immediately  on  eveiy  mind,  that  they  were  about  to 
profit  by  the  movements  of  the  southern  insurgents,  or  were  perhaps  in 
concert  with  them.  The  counties,  exposed  to  their  attempts,  had  been 
stripped  of  all  military  force ;  the  irregular,  unbusiness-like  habits  <^  Mr 
Qrant  impeded  every  exertion  ;  the  tc^  want  of  preparation  caused  an 
alarmibg  bustle  and  coifusion  in  the  offices  ;  a  panic  seized  upon  the 

Eublic  mind,  and  all  was  trepidation,  doubt,  and  fear.  The  suddennen^ 
owever,  of  this  unexpected  uproar  had  roused  the  ministry  in  Rnriand 
to  a  sense  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  chief  secretary  —  and  his  recaU  was 
announced.  Mr  Grant,  before  his  departure,  received  the  consolation  of 
a  complimentary  address  from  the  Roman  Catholic  party. '^ 

On  the  7th  of  Febmary,  in  the  year  1822,  the  late  Marquess 
of  Londonderry  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  suppressing 
insurrection  in  Ireland  ;  and  Mr  C.  Grant,  secretary  no  longer,  a 
sadder  but  not  a  wiser  man,  was  yet  constrained  to  say,  *  that  he 
gave  his  vote  in  favour  •f  tbe  proposition  of  the  Noble  Marquess, 
from  a  melancholy  convction  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  some 
such  measure  as  the  hsurrection  Act.'  Upon  thb  occasion, 
Lord  Londonderry  descnbed  the  disorders  which  had  been  per- 
mitted to  ripen,  and  applied  to  them  the  term  of  gravest  con- 
demnation which  language  enabled  him  to  use. 

<  It  was  A  REBELLION,'  hc  laid,  ^  in  which  ignorance  and  crime  were 
called  forth  in  systematic  &Tty,  to  sweep  arms  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

loyal  man,  and  turn  them  agtinat  the  state It  was  a  rebel- 

lionf  in  which  a  bhnd  subroisuon  was  attempted  to  be  enforced  to  a  0^ 
tem  of  terror,  dictated  by  aa  invisible  authority -^  by  a  power  directmg 
its  whole  physical  means  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  coun- 
try—and seeking,  by  the  f#alest  crimes  which  degrade  and  disgrace 
human  nature,  assassination  and  murder,  to  deter  every  man,  fixxn  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  whether  in  courts  of  justice,  in  the  exercise  of  ma- 
gisterial functions,  or  in  the  neld,  firom  discharging  his  duty  to  the 
country.' 

Having  proved  and  exemDlified  this  statement  by  striking  and 
characteristic  details,  his  Lordship  finally  — 

*  One  Year  of  the  Adnuniftntioii  of  Ub  Exoellency  tiie  Bftiqme«  WeUedey»  4ro 
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*  delivered  the  solemD  request  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  to  the  Housfe, 
that  if  it  should  wish  him  to  perform  those  high  duties  which  he  was  call- 
ed on  to  discharge,  it  would  give  him  those  high  and  extensive  powers 
which  had  been  given  to  his  predecessors  in  former  instances.' 

The  powers  so  sought  were  granted.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended  —  the  Insurrection  Act  was  passed  with  laudable 
expedition  —  and  the  Irish  Government  was  enabled,  for  a  season, 
to  stay  the  progress  of  insurrection.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  reported  on  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  pojvers  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted,  and  applied 
for  a  continuance  of  one  of  them,  stating,  that  although  — 
^  the  external  appearance  of  tranquillity  and  order  has  been  restored,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  the  spirit  of  disorder  remains  generally  in  the  dis- 
tricts lately  disturbed,  without  apparent  mitigation;  and  the  instruments 
of  outrage  and  violence  are  still  generally  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
offenders.  It  is  to  be  apprehended,  therefore,'  adds  his  Lordship,  *  that 
the  mischief,  now  allayed,  would  break  out,  perhaps  with  additional  ma- 
lignity, if  the  Insurrection  Act  should  be  suffered  to  expire  at  so  early  a 
period  of  time  as  the  1st  of  August,  182^2.' 

Parliament  consented  to  grant  the  powers  required  ;  but  at  the 
same   time   the   theorists   evinced  their  idealism  respecting  the 

*  constitution.'  Even  Lord  Liverpool  congratulated  Ireland  on 
having  a  larger  share  of  that  fine  fiction  than  Scotland  had, — 
descanted  on  the  advantages  it  possessed  in  its  independent  judges 
and  trial  by  jury ;  and  Mr  Grant,  untaught  and  unabashed  by  his 
exposed  failures  and  inefliciency,  opposed  the  establishment  of 
a  new  police,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  *  constitutional,'  and 
that  he  would  not  employ  in  Ireland  any  machinery  for  the  preven- 
tion or  punishment  of  crime  which  might  not  be  accounted  equally 
suitable  in  Great  Britain.  This  is,  we  consider,  the  error  which 
has  ever  perplexed  and  paralyzed  our  attempts  at  legislating  for 
Ireland.  The  British  Constitution  !  For  our  own  parts  we  do  not 
think  the  bounty  of  the  Welshman  who  chucked  a  penny-piece  as 
his  offering  to  the  swans  in  St  James's  Park  a  whit  more  irrational, 
than  the  donation  which  Mr  Grant  and  his  misleaders  would  force 
upon  a  country  altogether  unable  to  receive  it. 

One  truth  has  been  manifested  by  those  experiments  in  legisla- 
tion which  Sir  Robert  Peel  described,  namely,  that  a  departure 
from  what  is  termed  *the  constitution,'  suppressed  disorders, 
which,  as  soon  as  the  milder  system  was  resumed,  broke  out  anew. 
Whatever  the  explanation  may  be,  the  fact  is  undisputed,  that  one 
of  the  two  governments,  which  alternately  bear  rule  in  Ireland, 
holds  the  country  under  the  control  of  an  Insurrection  Act  or 
of  martial  law.     During  the  repose  of  Mr  Grant  and  the  '  con^ 
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stitution,'  Captain  Rock  extended  the  horrors  of  his  *  fun'  even  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  Irish  metropolis  ;  while  Marquess  Wellesley 
held  in  his  hand,  as  an  eloquent  apologist  described,  *  without 
launching  it,*  'the  thunderbolt  of  the  Insurrection  Act,'  his 
Majesty's  subjects  were  permitted  to  pursue  their  daily  occupa- 
tions, and  to  lay  down  their  heads  at  night  in  peace  and  security. 
The  inactivity,  however,  into  which  the  de  facto  government  of 
Ireland  was  thus  reduced,  was  not  tantamount  to  an  abdication  of 
its  prerogative.  Captain  Rock  was  vigilant  in  his  retirement,  and 
prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  favourable  opportunity  of  re- 
suming his  suspended  operations.  A  very  remarkable  passage  in 
the  despatches  of  the  Marquess  Wellesley  will  serve  to  confirm 
this  assertion. 

'  The  operation  of  the  powers  exercised  under  the  act,  firom  the  28th 
of  February  (the  day  on  which  the  Special  Sessions  were  opened  at 
Limerick),  appears  to  have  been  regularly,  although  gradually  and 
slowly,  advantageous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  district  of  Linierick. 
Great  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  towards  the  restoration  of 
order  within  the  period  of  the  first  Session,  until  the  adjournment  took 
place  in  consequence  of  the  Assizes  at  Limerick.  Although  that  ad- 
journment was  limited  to  a  few  days,  and  although  it  might  reasonably 
have  been  supposed  that  the  regular  Assizes,  which  procured  many  con- 
victions and  many  punishments,  might  have  made  some  impression  on  the 
temper  of  the  country,  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  that  the  suspension  cf  the 
pressure  of  the  Insurrection  Act  for  a  few  daySy  during  the  regular  jfta- 
sizeSy  occasioned  injurious  consequences  to  the  peace  of  the  country,^ 

In  another  part  of  these  important  despatches  it  was  observed, 
that 

'  while  the  insurgents,  who  had  taken  the  field  in  the  county  cf  Cork, 
were  speedily  di^rsed  by  his  Majesty's  troops  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
the  vicinity  of  every  post  evacuated  by  the  army,  even  for  a  day,  became 
the  scene  of  the  most  brutal  and  sanguinary  excesses.' 

Such  was  the  vigilant  and  enterprising  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  such 
the  necessity  of  prompt  and  effectual  counteraction.  Some  of  the 
concluding  observations  of  the  noble  Marquess  depict  this  neces- 
sity so  forcibly,  that  vfB  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  them. 

'  To  induce  the  habit  of  abstaining  from  excess  is  some  advance  to- 
wards the  introduction  of  habits  of  ff^  order  and  lawfiil  obedience;  and 
if  general  tranquillity  can  be  maintamed /or  a  considerable  period  (ftiaUf 
the  natural  course  of  moral  causes  may  be  expected  to  open  and  facilitate 
the  channels  of  industiy  and  honest  labour;  and  the  common  sense  of  the 
people  may  gradually  prefer  the  advantages  of  peace  and  security  to  the 
penb  of  illegal  adventure. 

^^ihe  hmirredion  Jiet  derines  its  force  from  the  princmles  of  coer- 
cion and  terror y  U  has  suspended  a  tyranny  which  carried  ooA  totheui^ 
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most  extremUy  of  barbarotu  and  relentU$$  crueliUj  which  had  become 
irresistible  by  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  laWy  and  which,  vnresistedy  must 
have  reduced  Ireland  to  an  incapacity  of  receitfing  any  benefit  of  good 
government. 

^No  additional  military  force,  no  improvement  or  augmentation  of 
police,  would  be  efiectual  without  the  aid  of  the  Insurrection  Act ;  with 
that  aid  it  appears  to  be  rational  to  expect  that  tranquillity  may  be  ob- 
tained, confirmed,  and  extended.  I  venture  to  add  that  the  early  renew- 
al of  the  Insurrection  Act,  without  any  alteration  of  its  powers,  would 
tend  greatly  to  increase  and  confirm  all  the  benefits  which  have  already 
been  derived,  or  which  may  be  expected,  fix>m  the  operation  of  that  law.' 

The  cases  submitted  by  the  noble  Marquess  for  the  considera- 
tion of  government,  abundantly  justified  the  comments  by  which 
they  were  accompanied.  Wherever  the  Insurrection  Act  had  been 
employed,  tranquillity  was  the  result ; — wherever  it  was  suspended, 
disturbance  broke  out  anew.  Its  operation  was  to  coerce  the 
wicked  and  to  protect  the  peaceable  and  industrious,  —  to  induce 
immediately  an  external  tranquillity,  — ;-  to  abridge  the  power  of  a 
disorderly  spirit,  and,  by  rendering  it  inactive,  to  afibrd  a  hope  that, 
in  time,  its  temper  might  become  improved.  All  this  seems  cha- 
racteristic of  what  should  be  a  regimen  continued  until  soundness 
was  permanently  restored,  not  a  course  of  treatment  to  be  aban- 
doned so  soon  as  the  virulence  of  disorder  seemed  abated.  Tem- 
pered with  discretion,  it  could  be  used  so  as  to  do  no  real  injury, 
while  it  was  confessedly  productive  of  much  and  various  good  ;  the 
confidence  was  natural,  therefore,  in  which  its  renewal  was  de- 
manded ;  and  the  state  of  Ireland,  before  and  during  and  since  its 
operation,  vindicates  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Wellesley's  decided 
policy,  and  corroborates  the  statements  and  the  predictions  on  which 
he  grounded  his  application  for  the  increased  powers  he  accounted 
necessary. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  Excellency's  forcible  representations, 
and  notwithstanding  the  acknowledgment  of  every  member  of 
parliament  personally  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Ireland, 
that  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  were  not  commensurate  to  the 
difficulties  which  opposed  them,  a  reluctant  acquiescence  was 
yielded  to  the  propositions  of  Government ;  and  after  a  debate 
and  division  on  the  question,  whether  the  Insurrection  Act  should 
continue  in  force  to  the  month  of  May  or  of  August,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  it  was  eventually  conceded  for  the  longer  term.  The 
same  commonplaces,  as  on  former  occasions,  were  urged,  respect- 
ing the  *  constitution,'  and  similar  regret  expressed  for  the  neces- 
sity of  suspending  what  it  is  wholly  contrary  to  truth  to  affirm  had 
ever  been  in  force  in  Ireland.     It  was  pertinently  demanded,  in 
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the  course  of  one  of  these  oratorical  but  unstatesraan-like  debates, 
'  what  portion  of  the  British  Constitution,  or  its  benefits,  was 
secured  for  the  resident  gentry  in  the  southern  parts  of  Ireland  ?' 
but  we  believe  the  querist  was  never  favoured  with  a  reply.  The 
true  statement  would  have  been  that,  hitherto,  either  law  has 
imposed  a  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  property  and  life  secure,  or  else,  insurrection  has 
turned  liberty  into  a  license  for  making  havoc  of  life,  and  all  that 
renders  life  dear,  and  for  establishing  over  peaceable  men  the 
grinding  slaver}'  of  terror.  The  well-affected  in  Ireland  have  as 
yet  had  to  make  their  election  between  the  guardian  severity  of 
law  or  the  foulest  and  most  barbarous  persecution,  —  between,  in 
a  word,  the  Insurrection  Act  and  fiercest  and  most  pitiless  Insur- 
rection.  Such  is  the  testimony  which  history  and  experience 
offer ;  and  the  question  for  legislation  to  solve  is,  whether  the 
British  Constitution,  in  its  mildness,  can  make  its  own  way  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  establish  itself  over,  or 
amongst  them,  or  whether  there  are  difficulties  before  it  which 
may  not  thus  be  removed,  and  which  demand  a  force  of  a  sterner 
character  than  our  admirable  system  of  government  is  willing  to 
employ  ? 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  which 
seems  to  forbid  the  notion  that  our  constitution  is  to  be,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  by  which  her  people  should  be  governed, — 
the  law  of  opinion  does  not  seem  prepared  to  acknowledge  and 
enforce  it.  Here,  amongst  us,  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  people  —  the  morality  of  the  Bible  constituting  the 
great  basis  of  our  jurisprudence  and  our  public  opinion.  What- 
soever, therefore,  law  pronounces  a  crime,  is  either  an  offence 
which  the  people  already  condemn,  or  one  which,  in  their  re- 
spect for  the  law,  they  are  willing  to  discountenance.  Here, 
therefore,  law  finds,  throughout  the  mass  of  population,  friends 
and  adherents.  Where  she  is  grossly  violated,  society  is  offended ; 
the  principles  which  men  love  to  uphold  are  outraged  ;  and  those 
habits  which  act  with  the  readiness  and  certainty  of  instincts, 
array  all  men  against  the  offender.  In  Ireland,  this  good  order 
is  inverted ;  law  is  looked  upon  with  distaste ;  trespassers,  even 
in  their  transgression,  find  a  passport  to  popular  sympathy  and 
protection  ;  the  humble  servants  of  the  civil  authority  are  regarded 
as  enemies ;  the  foulest  offender,  even  he  who  has  murdered  for 
hire,  is  sheltered  and  cherished  ;  and  whosoever  should  denounce 
or  betray  him  —  the  informer  —  is  the  object  of  universal  abhor- 
rence, and,  generally,  the  victim  of  vengeance  which  never  forgets. 

We  have  not  space  to  bestow  on  explanations  or  conjectures 
of  the  causes  from  which  a  disposition  so  averse  from  improve- 
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ment  has  been  formed  in  the  hearts  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  such  a  disposition  prevails,  and  that,  where  there  is  not  only 
indifference  but  hostility  to  its  reception,  our  system  of  law  re- 
quires the  aid  of  some  auxiliary  forces,  which,  here  with  us,  would 
be  objectionable,  because  unnecessary.  It  may  indeed  be  said, 
because  many  things  on  the  subject  of  Ireland  are  said  lightly, 
that  were  we  to  govern  that  country  as  we  govern  this  —  in  time, 
gentleness  would  produce  its  natural  effects,  angry  passions  would 
subside,  hostile  principles  would  lose  their  authority,  and  law  be- 
come respected.  We  answer,  that  law  never  became  respected 
by  being  despised.  It  is  in  its  effects  upon  private  prosperity  that 
men  learn  to  understand  and  revere  it.  When  it  makes  the  great 
interests  of  life,  and  life  itself,  secure,  —  when  it  gives  proofs, 
amid  well-chosen  instances  of  mercy,  that  it  beareth  not  the  sword 
in  vain,  — it  will  be  honoured  in  public  estimation  ;  but  so  long  as 
it  is  only  a  fair  theory,  —  force  and  fear  parted  from  its  side,  or 
rather  striving  fiercely  against  it,  —  it  will  be,  as  all  theories  are 
to  the  contemplative  mind,  an  object  of  speculative  interest,  and, 
to  the  busy  bustling  world,  a  disregarded  fiction.  If  we  were 
quite  sure  that  we  had  only  an  instinctive  or  a  vague  persuasion 
ta  contend  against,  we  might  be  satisfied  to  wage  our  mild  law 
agamst  the  errors  of  human  hearts,  and  wait  with  hope  for  a  time 
when  the  murderer  should  be  abhorred,  and  the  informer  regarded 
with  feelings  of  mitigated  execration ;  but  being,  on  the  contrary, 
painfully  certain  that  the  human  heart  is  not  left  to  its  instincts 
and  caprices,  but  that  there  is  a  system  in  force  which  is  day  by 
day  obliterating  the  horror  of  crime,  confirming  hatred  against  law 
and  all  its  supporters,  spreading  its  terror  more  darkly  and  more 
widely  over  the  land,  and  attaching  more  numerous  and  desperate 
retainers  by  the  attraction  of  iniquitous  benefits,  we  feel  that  the 
patient  experiment  would  be  most  unsafe,  because  it  is  not  merely 
with  the  heart  of  man  we  have  to  struggle,  but  against  those  most 
abominable  influences  from  which  man,  if  he  is  ever  to  be  freed, 
should  be  speedily  rescued  and  protected. 

There  is  another  distinction  between  Ireland  and  this  country, 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Here,  every  man  may  be 
said  to  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  the  poorest  may,  in  honesty,  be  sure  that  his  children  will 
have  food ;  in  Ireland,  we  believe  that  the  experiment  is  in  con- 
stant and  varied  process,  what  is  the  scantiest  and  the  coarsest 
sustenance  by  which  life  can  be  preserved.  In  Ireland,  there- 
fore, are  cases  in  which  the  subject  may  not  discern  any  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  support  of  institutions  under  which  he  con- 
ceives himself  to  derive  no  benefits.     But  this  is  a  topic  which 
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has  been  treated  with  more  power  to  do  justice  to  its  importance 
than  we  can  hope  to  acquire  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  transcribe, 
becaase  we  cannot  imitate,  the  eloquent  and  tranquillizing  terms 
in  which  'James  Doyle,  D.D.,  by  Divine  Providence,  and  the 
favour  of  the  Holy  and  Apostolic  See,  &c,  &c,'  addresses  the 
white  and  black  feet  in  the  diocese  of  Leighlin,  and  expostulates 
with  them  on  their  offences.  He  had  abstained,  he  says,  from 
addressing  them  before,  in  a  hope  that  they  might  become  '  weari- 
ed in  the  way  of  iniquity,'  in  a  hope,  also,  that  their  real  griev- 
ances should  have  been  redressed. 

'  1  hoped  to  hear  of  your  real  grievances  being  candidly  considered  by 
the  legislature  —  of  a  provision  being  made  by  law  for  the  poor  and  des- 
titute of  you  —  of  means  of  employment  being  furnished  to  you,  espe- 
cially to  such  of  you  as  were  cruelly  ejected  from  your  holdmss  ;  —  I 
hoped  all  this,  and  that  no  man  or  woman  could  reproach  me  when  ex- 
horting you  to  peace,  by  thinking  within  themselves,  or  saying  to  me  in 
words,  60  you  wish  us  to  sit  down  and  die  of  hunger?  Do  you  tell  us 
from  the  Gospel  which  the  Lord  has  commissioned  you  to  preach,  that  a 
man  is  obliged  to  starve  m  the  midst  of  plenty,  or  that  any  law  can  be 
justified  which  banishes  as  a  male&ctor,  or  hangs  as  a  felon,  a  man  able 
and  willing  to  work,  but  who,  unable  by  any  lawful  means  to  preserve 
himself  and  his  children  from  starvation,  employs  such  means  as  occur  to 
him  to  supply  himself  with  food?  In  England,  where  the  law  proclaims 
that  no  man  shall  want  a  sufficiency  of  food,  where  every  honest  man,  if 
disabled  or  unemployed,  is  invested  by  the  law  with  the  right  to  support 
for  himself  and  his  children;  —  if  in  England,  where  the  law  of  self-pre- 
servation, the  first  law  of  nature,  is  there  upheld  and  enforced  by  the  kws 
of  the  state;  — if  in  England,  where  the  poor  are  so  justly  protected, 
inen  combined  to  violate  the  rights  of  property,  let  them  be  reproached 
iis  wicked,  and  punished  as  criminals;  —  but  until,  in  Ireland,  the  law 
proclaims,  as  it  does  in  England,  that  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  shall 
perish  of  want,  do  not  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that  our  duties  and 
obligations  are  the  same  as  the  duties  and  obligations  of  those  whom  the 
laws  of  England,  which  should  also  be  our  laws,  cherish  and  protect,' 
&c,  &c. 

We  make  no  comment  on  this  passage,  further  than  to  say  that 
it  might  occasion,  in  some  minds,  an  apprehension  that  the  poor 
and  wicked  were  not  left  in  Ireland  to  the  devices  of  their  own 
unaided  ingenuity  in  forming  contrivances  to  separate  between 
conscience  and  the  law. 

A  third  distinction  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is,  that, 
in  three  provinces  of  the  latter  country,  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  doubt 
much  whether  that  church  and  the  British  constitution  can  ever 
harmonize.  Our  constitution  is  free,  because  the  minds  of  our 
people  are  free  ;  at  least,  all  our  institutions  are  constructed  on 
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the  principle,  that  each  man  is  the  keeper  of  hb  own  conscience, 
and  that  he  shall  not  account  it  a  duty  to  disregard  the  warnings 
or  counsels  of  this  divine  oracle  within  the  heart,  and  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  it.  According  to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
a  man  must  act  or  think,  not  as  conscience,  but  the  church,  directs 
him.  We  are  aware  that  the  general  spirit  of  society,  education, 
and  honour,  have  broken  the  chains  of  this  slavery  from  the  necks 
of  many  nominal  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  but  we  also 
believe  that  the  great  mass  of  Irishmen  have  not  been  thus  de- 
livered, and  that  among  them  the  ^  decision  of  the  church'  is  the 
same  with  the  direction  of  the  priest,  or,  at  best,  of  the  bishop. 
When,  therefore,  the  religion  of  these  masses  warns  us  that,  m 
the  conscience  of  each  individual,  law  must  never  hope  for  more 
than  a  precarious  ally,  and  should  always  be  prepared  for  an  ene- 
my, how  shall  we  say  that,  in  this  particular  also,  Ireland  and  our 
constitudon  are  not  unsuited  for  each  other?  If,  nevertheless, 
they  are  still  to  be  chained  together, — if  we  are  to  govern,  by 
laws  suitable  to  our  people,  a  race  whose  circumstances,  disposi* 
tions,  and  principles  are  altogether  unlike  ours,  —  it  would  be  welt 
to  arrive  at  some  understandmg,  so  as  that,  in  our  intercourse,  we- 
should  use  a  common  language,  and  act  on  terms  mutually  ac* 
cepted  and  understood. 

We  are  far  from  imputing  to  any  man  a  crime  of  which  he  is 
not  to  be  publicly  accused,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  to  affirm, 
that  oaths  have  been  taken,  even  by  educated  Roman  Catholics, 
which  we  are  wholly  unable  to  reconcile  with  their  principles  or 
their  conduct.  When  Doctor  Doyle  swore,  that  the  payment  of 
tithes  would  be  '  infinitely^  less  disagreeable  to  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  after  than  before  emancipation,  and  recommended  that  the 
Tithe-Composition  Act  should  be  rendered  universally  compul* 
sory,  who  could  anticipate  that  his  conduct  should  be  such  as  it 
has  lately  been,  or  that  his  opinions  were  such  as  he  entertained 
when  he  declared  himself  to  be  speaking  from  the  fulness  of  a 
sincere  heart  ?  When  Roman  Catholic  gentry,  admitted  into  the 
legislature,  swore  '  to  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  the 
settlement  of  property  within  the  realm  as  established  by  law;  dis- 
claimed, disavowed,  and  solemnly  abjured  any  intention  to  subvert 
the  present  church  establishment  as  settled  by  law  within  this 
realm;  and  solemnly  swore  never  to  exercise  any  privilege  to 
which  they  were  or  might  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken 
the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  government,^  could  any  man 
of  ordinary  comprehension  imagme,  that,  after  such  a  jpledge,  they 
would  feel  themselves  at  liberty  in  the  ^  house'  and  out  of  the 
'  house'  to  make  t^ose  attacks  on  the  church  and  church  property, 
which  have  of  late  been  so  vehement  and  persevering  ?   We  da 
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not  call  this  perjury  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  seem- 
ing inconsistency  may  admit,  if  not  of  adequate,  of  systematic  ex- 
planation ;  but  we  hold  it  very  desirable,  that  this  occult  science, 
those  analytics  of  the  Vatican,  which  connect  so  incongruous  ex- 
tremes, should  be  brought  into  the  light,  their  limits  ascertained, 
and  the  principle,  if  such  there  be,  rendered  clearly  intelligible, 
according  to  which  the  oath  of  a  Roman  Catholic  member  of  par- 
liament allows  him  to  attack  church  property,  and  requires  of  him  ' 
to  defend  that  of  the  lay  proprietor.  Times  may  come  when 
many,  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  disturb  the  '  act  of  settle- 
ment,' may  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  a  disaffected 
constituency  in  Ireland.  It  would  be  desirable  in  the  interval,  to 
contrive  some  distinction,  whereby  property  won  from  Roman 
Catholics  as  the  prize  for  overthrowing  their  church,  shall  be  se- 
cured against  the  operation  of  a  principle,  which  puts  tithes  out  of 
the  pale  of  such  protection  as  conscience  and  an  oath  were  intended 
and  expected  to  afford  it.  This  we  observe,  en  passant.  Our  own 
impression  is,  that  the  British  Constitution  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  ;  the  one  legislates  for  men 
who  are  free  in  thought  and  plain  in  speech  — it  is  the  office  of  the 
other  to  enslave  man's  thought,  and  by  the  casuistry  to  which  it 
familiarizes  him,  to  render  his  language  equivocal.  Where  such 
training  is  known  to  the  law,  and  formally  recognized  by  it,  checks 
and  accommodations  may  be  devised,  whereby  evil  shall  be  pre- 
vented ;  but  in  a  constitution,  wherein  there  is  a  principle  which 
slaves  cannot  breathe,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  no  preservative 
should  have  been  devised  against  the  effects  which  follow  from  the 
slavery  of  human  will.  There  never  was  in  a  great  and  wealthy 
state,  at  the  same  time.  Freedom  and  the  predominance  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  We  are  aware  of  the  declamation  which  has 
often  been  and  often  will  be  broken  on  this  steadfast  truth.  We 
have  heard  appeals  to  the  days  of  old  —  Alfred  and  the  Charter; 
but  we  know  that  these  are  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  subject. 
Without  ascending  to  the  origin  of  *  trial  by  jury ;'  without  exam- 
ining the  extent  or  character  of  the  privileges  extorted  from  King 
John,  or  the  papal  intrigues  which  they  call  to  remembrance,  we 
ask,  what  have  these  things  to  do  with  the  Church  of  Rome  as  it 
is  now  professed  and  exemplified  in  Ireland?  What  analogy  can 
be  instituted  between  the  religion  of  Alfred's  day  and  the  Roman- 
ism of  Dr  Doyle  ?  As  well  might  one  compare  the  horrors  of  the 
inmost  abyss  in  the  *  Inferno'  with  the  neutral  discomforts  of  the  first 
and  least  appalling  circle.  Popery  did  not  all  at  once  start  up  with 
all  its  horrors :  when  a  few  centuries  had  passed  away,  every  succes- 
sive Council  was  as  the  opening  a  new  seal  —  the  pouring  forth  a 
more  afflicting  vial.     Through  the  dark  history  of  these  assemblies, 
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we  proceed  as  through  the  deepening  horrors  of  Dante's  awful 
poem.  Lateran,  and  Lateran,  and  Constance,  and  Florence  dis- 
play themselves,  rivalling  those  terrible  circles,  with  a  darker  and 
darker  interest.  To  conquer  conscientious  scruples,  and  compel 
a  feigned  assent  by  torments  ending  in  death  —  to  proclaim  that 
faith  solemnly  pledged  must  be  renounced  as  a  crime  when  the 
church  so  requires  — to  ascribe  to  weak,  sinful  man  the  oflSce  and 
attribute  which  God  hath  reserved  to  himself —  in  short,  to  propa- 
gate the  religion  of  Christ  by  flame,  and  sword,  and  treachery  — 
and  to  exclude  from  its  part  in  evangelizing  the  world,  that  word 
of  truth  which  God  commanded  to  be  written  for  our  learning  — 
these  are  legends  which  popery  hath  wreathed  around  her  brow 
since  the  days  of  Alfred  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  in  her 
advocates  to  expect,  that  we  shall  allow  them  to  confound  that 
abomination  of  desolation  which  has  so  debased  Ireland  with  the 
yet  undeveloped  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  menaced,  but  yet  had 
not  wholly  corrupted  religion  a  thousand  years  ago. 

But,  indeed,  the  champions  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  thought 
themselves  free  to  shift  their  argument  as  might  best  suit  their  im- 
mediate purpose.    They  have  had  no  respect  for  the  unities.  When 
the  character  of  the  Roman  church  was  inferred  from  the  acts  it 
countenanced,  they  said,  Met  us  have  principles.'  When  principles 
were  shown  in  recorded  doctrine,  they  said,  'our  business  is  with 
men;'  and  when,  in  Ireland,  they  were  shown  the  doctrine  un- 
changed, and  the  men  —  such  as  miserable  Ireland  proclaims  them 
—  they  said,  *  not  religious  obligations  but  human  laws  have  done 
this  evil.'  Law  has  been  changed  to  meet  their  wishes  —  and  since 
their  alleged  cause  of  ill  has  been  removed,  a  fiercer  intemperance 
and  a  blacker  malice  appear  in  the  outrages  of  the  lowly  dis- 
turbers —  a  more  perplexing  and  alarming  casuistry  is  discernible 
in  the  profession  and  practice  of  the  educated.     We  are  anxious 
to  learn  what  will  be  the  next  device  —  whether  the  constitution- 
mania  will  still  prevail :  whether  tlie  Government,  of  which  Mr 
Grant   forms  so  active  and  influential  a  niember,  will  desire  us  to 
inure  ourselves  to  the  'Irish  paragraphs'  in  the  journals,  because 
it  is  more  'liberal,'  more  'philosophical,'  more  'worthy  of  the 
nineteenth  century '  to  govern  by  law  a  country  where  none  but 
rebels  and  murderers  are  free,  than  to  withdraw  for  a  time  that 
impracticable   abstraction,  under  whose  prohibition  and  protec- 
tion crime  seems  to  possess  a  chartered  impunity. 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  neither  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  nor 
the  characterofitspopulation,can  justify  our  persisting  in  this  sys- 
tem. We  cannot  rationally  hope  to  see  that  country  improve,  or  to 
find  our  own  country  respected  there,  until  we  have  delivered  well- 
disposed  subjects  from  the  counsels  and  cruelties  of  wretches,  whom 
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our  fastidiousness  leaves  free  to  vitiate  a  neglected  people.  We 
should  legislate  for  the  good  of  the  man  who  rises  to  quiet  labour  in 
the  morning,  and  wishes  to  lie  down  at  peace  in  the  night ;  and  if 
he  cannot  have  security  under  our  boasted  constitution,  we  should 
not  be  deterred,  by  the  outcries  of  any  to  whose  greatness  public 
affliction  is  necessary,  from  arming  law  with  such  powers  as  may 
abridge  their  occupation  and  tranquillize  the  country.  We  want 
to  root  out  of  the  land  every  fibre  which  puts  forth  noxious  shoots. 
We  cannot  reach  them  through  the  ordinary  instrumentality 
of  law.  They  are  protected  against  it.  Experience  has  proved, 
that  there  are  means  by  which  society  can  be  delivered  from  them. 
Shall  we  neglect  to  use  these  safe  facilities  of  doing  good  ? 
The  plagues  of  Irish  society  walk  abroad  without  dread  or 
diseuise ;  but  they  can  shed  their  contamination  and  blight, 
and  aflford  no  clue  to  their  legal  exposure  or  detection.  They 
can  avoid  being  taken  in  the  act  of  crime,  and  further  they 
are  free  from  apprehension  ;  but,  let  magistrates  have  the  power 
which  the  legislature  in  former  days  gave  them  —  let  this  power 
be  given,  not  for  a  brief  moment,  of  which  insurrection  can  await 
the  period — let  the  rule  be  to  make  the  law  strong  —  let  the 
exceptions  be  those  graces  which,  after  proofs  of  permanent 
tranquillity,  a  discreet  government  shall  be  justified  in  conced- 
ing ;  —  then  the  British  constitution  may  be  gradually  extended, 
as  districts  become  fitted  to  receive  it,  or  it  will  be  made  evident 
to  all,  that  the  stricter  system  is  that  which  is  better  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland. 

This  is,  what  we  would  esteem  conforming  institutions  to  the 

Seople  for  whom  they  are  designed.  There  is  a  conformity  .of  a 
ifierent  character  which  is,  we  acknowledge,  with  some  parties 
more  popular.  It  is  that  of  making  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
the  instrument  of  tranquillizing,  and  improving  a  country,  where 
hitherto  it  has  been  the  mainspring  of  mischief.  We  conceive  that 
the  principles  of  that  church,  and  the  practice  of  its  ministers, 
afford  ample  warning  against  trying  such  an  experiment.  Have 
the  priests  power  to  prevent  the  evil  which  desolates  and  disgraces 
Ireland  ?  — what  are  we  to  think  of  the  system  which  can  allow  of 
their  contemplating  the  advancement  of  their  church  by  means  so 
nefarious  ?  — can  we  ever  rely  upon  it  as  a  permitted  instrument  of 
good  ?  Have  they  not  the  power  to  prevent  crime  ?  —  what  reason 
nave  we  to  expect  that  an  endowment  must  bestow  it  —  or  why 
may  we  not  conclude,  that  the  power  which  now  is  not  conducive 
to  good,  if  law  assert  its  authority,  will  soon  cease  to  be  dreaded 
for  evil  ?  We  are  perfectly  certain,  that  popery  has  been  too 
deeply  injured  in  Ireland,  to  leave  its  priesthood  at  liberty  to  pro- 
mote a  tranquil  temper  among  its  votaries.     The  spirit  which  has 
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smitten  it  in  foreiga  laads  has  not  been  inactive  in  Ireland  — the 
efibrts  of  those  who  contended  for  the  cause  of  reformation  have 
not  had  their  efibrts  ruined  by  the  sneers    of  the  unbelieving. 
Popery  is  unsound  at  its  heart-core,  and  fierce  political  contention 
is  the   ^  counter-irritation'  by  which  the  activities  of  awakened 
intellect  and  conscience   must  be  drawn  away  from  the  point 
where  they  would  be  dangerous.     Whenever  agitation  ceases  in 
Ireland,  the  inevitable  hour  of  the  Roman  Church  has  come.    It 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  priesthood  of  that  Church  shall 
labour  for  tranquillity.     There  must  always  be  kept  open  some 
vent  for  those  humours  that  might  otherwise  strike  in  on  infalli- 
bility.    Every  day  there  is  clearer  and  clearer  evidence  afforded 
that  the  existence  of  popery,  even  in  Ireland,  is  most  precarious ; 
that  it  is  sustained  by  drugs  and  practices  which,  if  a  season  of 
tranquillity  prevail,  and  their  power  to  stimulate  ceases,  have  but 
prepared  her  for  dissolution.      Will  she  invoke   that  tranquil, 
dreaded  time  ?     Ought  we  to  expect  it  ?     She  ha?,  no  doubt,  on 
some  occasions  lent  assistance  to  the  law  ;  but  experience  assures 
us,  that  ihe  Romish  priesthood  in  Ireland  have  always  given  their 
aid,  not  to  the  government  which  fiattered  tlem  most,  but  to  that 
which   possessed  the  strongest  powers  of  «5oercion.     When  con- 
spiracy has  been  laid  bare  ;  when  insurre^'tion  has  been  chastised 
with  exemplary  severity;  when  a  dispcJtion  might  be  apprehend- 
ed to  arm  law  with  new  powers,  or  /o  exercise  it  with  a  more 
wholesome  rigour— pastoral   addre«<ses  and  pulpit  exhortations 
have  taken  the  tone  which,  on  siich  an  occasion,  the  policy  of 
the  Church  demanded  ;  but  no  s^tch  denunciations  as  would  serve 
the  cause  of  peace,  and  confound  crime,  appear  to  have  been  ut- 
tered when  gentle  and  unsuspicious  governments  permitted  treason 
to  arrive  at  maturity.     If  therefore  the  assistance  of  the  pnests 
be  looked  for,  let  it  be  shown  that  law  can  assist  itself;  but  if  a 
sound  principle  of  governing  be  that  which  is  to  be  adopted,  let 
nothing  be  done  which  ihall  make  it  the  mterest  of  new  and 
numerous  stipendiaries  U  render  their  services  necessary. 

We  conclude  with  repaitmg  our  conviction  that,  if  Ireland 
is  to  be  preserved  a^  an  -iitegral  part  of  the  empire,  it  must  be 
by  some  more  substantial  power  than  the  British  constitution, 
in  its  milder  form,  pcTSsesses.  History  is  abundant  in  proofe 
that  that  coostitutiop  has  not  worked  well  there  ;  and  we  think 
we  have  shown,  by  characteristic  traits,  that  the  deficiency  was 
not  accidental.  England  may  be  assured  that  the  more  her  legis- 
lature becomes  impregnated  with  Irish  representation— that  is, 
the  more  the  party  who  are  purely  Irish  succeed  in  their  endea- 
vours to  return  members  to  our  parliament  —  the  more  difficult  it 
will  become  to  legislate  for  that  country  with  a  comprehensive 
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regard  to  the  interests  of  the  general  union.     As  yet,  by  the  wis- 
dom of  former  days,  the  effects  of  an  anti-Anglican  party  are  to 
some  extent  withstood  ;  but  if  the  close  boroughs  erected  for  the 
protection  of  the  British  interest  shall  have  been  not  merely  de- 
stroyed, but  put  into  the  hands  of  those  against  whose  efforts 
these  fastnesses  were  originally  constructed  ;  if  ever  that  portion 
of  representation   primarily  intended  to  diminish  the  strength  of 
the  mere  Irish,  shall  be  found  most  constantly  and  fiercely  oppos- 
ing England,  it  will  be  a  difficulty  all  but  insuperable  to  enact 
such  laws  as  may,  by  tranquillizing  a  giddy  populace,  deprive 
their  leaders  of  authority  or  emolument.     The  late  parliament  had 
an  opportunity  to  witness  how  effectually  the  cause  of  turbulence 
may  be  defended,  and  how  little,  when  party  purposes  require 
dissension,  the  interests  of  peace  may  be  regarded.     Mr  Stanley's 
proposed  and  abandoned  Arms  Bill  is  a  document  of  much  instruc- 
tion.    It  would  have  furnished  important  facilities  to  prevent  as 
well  as  to  pumsh  crime.     It  would  have  imposed  no  real  incon- 
venience or  restraint  on  those  whose  lives  were  peaceful.     But  it 
was  not  acceptabk  to  an  Irish  member,  and  Mr  Stanley,  morti- 
6ed  and  humbled,  ccnfessed  his  rashness,  and  withdrew  it. 

We  by  no  means  lonfound  Mr  Stanley  with  the  men  among 
whom  he  at  present  condescends  to  sit.  We  entreat  him  to  use 
his  own  understanding, an;}  consider  this  'untoward  event.'  What 
lesson  can  he  draw  from  it  r  Let  Irish  Representation  be,  as  it  is 
called,  set  free,  while  that  counry  is  subject  to  the  influences  which 
now  afflict  It,  and  the  same  engines  of  terror  which  dictate  perjuries 
to  the  witness,  will  be  found  coei^.mg  the  freeholder  at  the  hustings, 
lerry  Alt  will  be  m  the  parliaraeni  as  well  as  in  the  field  — a  union, 
not  of  oaths,  but  affection  '  may  subist  between  his  representatives 
and  his  men-at-arms.  The  councils  of  the  legislature  will  be  per- 
plexedand  interrupted— truth  will  be  denied,  and  most  disgrace- 
ful  falsehoods  perseveringly  assened -.  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  the  Irish  character  will  be  rapioly  intreasine  upon  us  — the  in- 
conveniences of  a  common  legislatuce  v/il  be  manifesting  them- 
selves under  circumstances  of  varied^nd  niost  opportune  vexa- 
tion, until,  at  last,  sanguine  men  will  ca^  out  for  a  separation,  that 
again,  if  Europe  permit,  Ireland  may  be  ma6o  a  field  of  blood, 
and  thoroughly  conquered  into  obedience. 

These  are  the  evils  we  fear,  and  therefore  we  say  now  eive 
peace  to  a  troubled  land,  by  taking  the  guardianship  of  it  into  an 
effectual  keeping.  To  do  this,  demands  only  the  resolved  will. 
Difficulties  vanish  before  the  determination  to  subdue  them. 
Streiigth  appears  provided  for  him  who  would  wisely  and  merci^ 
nilly  employit.  In  Ireland,  insurrection  is  a  dastard,  and  loyalty 
1^  brave*     We  have  only  to  call  upon  our  friends,  and  we  shall 
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find  no  enemies.  We  have  only  to  display  a  firm  purpose  of 
putting  treason  down,  and  very  soon  the  crowds  whom  terror  or 
frenzy  brought  together  will  disperse,  and  leave  the  more  flagi- 
tious villains  exposed  for  the  just  vengeance  of  law  to  strike 
them.  We  would  not  neglect  the  condition  of  the  poor;  it  is, 
however,  very  important  to  discriminate  between  the  just  com- 
plaint of  an  aggrieved  people,  and  the  outbreakings  of  a  discon- 
tented spirit.  In  one  case  we  recognize  the  symptom  of  a  disease 
which  requires  medical  aid  ;  in  the  other  the  indication  of  an  evil 
purpose  which  calls  for  chastisement  and  coercion.  Whatever  be 
the  law,  let  government  uphold  it ;  let  not  the  anger  of  an  un- 
grateful sect  or  party  be  an  excuse  for  violating  it.  If  it  be,  there 
never  will  be  any  want  of  outrages  to  indulge,  and  sacrifices  to 
mourn  over.  Let  Government  persevere  in  its  present  course  — 
let  those  who  stimulate  the  people  to  outrage  be  condenmed  and 
promoted  —  let  those  who  dare  to  support  the  law  be  plagued  with 
vexieitions  prosecutions,  acquitted,  and  ruined  —  let  the  false  accu- 
sations of  slanderers  in  high  places  be  uttered  without  reprehension 
of  their  vileness  —  let  the  solemn  allegations  of  injured  men  be 
dismissed  with  contempt  —  and  there  needs  no  prophet  to  pro- 
nounce what  will  be  the  result.  We  shall  see  protestantism 
parting,  not  in  peace  (if  it  do  not  contend  in  blood)  from  the  Irish 
coasts  ;  we  shall  see  popery  strengthening,  and  extending  itself  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Ireland  ;  we  shall  have  the  animosity  to  which 
the  clergy  have  been  sacrificed,  turning  its  rage  upon  our  Saxon- 
Irish  gentry  ;  we  shall  have  hatred  cf  our  laws  and  dominion  as 
openly  proclaimed  as  we  now  permit  it  to  be  denounced  against 
our  church  and  religion ;  and,  in  the  end,  at  some  conjuncture, 
whenihe  peril  will  be  greatest,  we  shall  either  be  called  upon  to 
renounce  a  country  grown  too  strong  for  '  a  step-mother's  rule* — 
or  we  shall  have  to  fight  a  bloodier  battle  than  yet  has  cursed  that 
land  —  and  then  to  break  down,  by  sheer  despotism,  a  spirit  of 
opposition  which  could  now  be  reclaimed  and  ruled  by  benevo- 
lence, and  determination,  and  justice. 


Art.  VI.  —  Chansons  de  P.  J.  Beranger,  anciennes,  nouvellei,  et 
inedites ;  suivies  des  Prods  intent  Is  a  VAuteur.     Paris.     1831 . 

The  poetical  reputation  and  the  political  importance  lately 
attained  in  France  by  one  who  orieinally  was,  and  who  still  claims 
to  be,  no  more  than  *  un  pauvre  chansonnier,^  are  too  remarkable 
to  be  omitted  from  that  general  view  of  literary  history  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  aflford  our  readers. 

M.  Beranger  was  unknown  —  at  least  to  the  public  —  till  about 
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the  latter  end  of  the  year  181 5,  when  he  published  a  small  volume 
of  songs,  under  the  title  —  a  strange  one,  as  we  shall  see  —  of 
*  Chansons  moraUs  et  autres.'  This  collection  had  very  cod- 
aiderable  success,  and  established  at  once  the  reputation  of  the 
author  as  the  rival,  if  not  the  superior,  of  Panard  and  CoU^. 
Many  of  the  songs  were  very  loose  in  morals  and  indecent  ia 
expression,  and  many  more  were  of  a  political  colour  deeply  ad- 
verse to  the  legitimate  throne,  which  had  been  lately  re-establish- 
ed. But  these  qualities  only  rendered  them  more  popular  with 
the  French  public ;  and  the  French  government  were  too  liberal, 
or  too  indulgent,  or  too  new  in  authority,  to  take  any  hostile  notice 
of  these  productions,  which,  although  they  began  thus  early  to 
assume  a  very  disloyal  and  seditious  tone,  were  still  orUy  songs, 
in  which  the  deeper  designs  were  diluted,  as  it  were,  in  the  gaiety 
of  wine  and  wit.  This  publication  of  December,  1815,  therefore, 
passed  off  without  official  reprehension. 

Encouraged  alike  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which 
advanced  in  liberalism,  (as  it  called  itself,)  and  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  government,  Beranger,  who  had  now  found  where  his  real 
strength  lay,  produced  a  succession  of  songs — ^  patriotic  odes,' 
his  admirers  call  them,  ^  equalling,  if  not  surpassing,  the  highest 
flights  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  muse  ;'  —  which,  as  the  subjects 
grew  graver,  and  the  language  higher  and  bolder,  produced  a  cor- 
responding intensity  of  effect  in  the  public  mind  ; — till,  at  last, 
about  18'20,  Beranger  became  so  important  a  feature  of  the 
Liberal  party,  that  they  resolved  to  take  a  step  which  should  have 
the  treble  advantage  of  insulting  the  existing  government  in  a  more 
formal  manner  —  of  ameliorating  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the 
Chansonnier  himself —  and  of  exhibiting  the  strength  and  zeal  of 
the  anti-royalist  array.  A  subscription,  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand  names,  was  made  for  the  republication  of  the  volume  of 
1815,  with  the  addition  of  a  second  volume  of  songs  composed  in 
the  interval,  and  which,  in  manuscript  or  the. daily  papers,  had 
excited  a  high  degree  of  popular  enthusiasm.  This  collection 
appeared  accordingly,  and  presented  a  series  of  premeditated 
insults  —  sometimes  gay  and  sometimes  serious,  always  clever  and 
effective  —  to  the  religion  of  the  state,  to  the  regal  authority,  to 
the  rights  of  the  reigning  family,  and  to  the  very  person  of  the 
sovereign. 

There  Is,  we  believe,  no  problem  in  the  actual  exercise  of 
authority  more  difficult  to  resolve  than  the  exact  line  where  the 
tolerance  of  calumny  and  libel  should  cease,  and  where  prosecu- 
tion for  such  offences  should  commence.  It  is  urged,  with  great 
truth,  that  a  prosecution  always  advertises  and  generally  popu- 
larises the  offensive  work,  and  that  legal  vengeance  often  gives 
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vitality  aod  permanence  to  the  very  evil  which  it  intended  to  anni- 
hilate. It,  therefore,  has  been  of  late  rather  the  practice  of  all 
governments  to  endeavour  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  such  proceed- 
ings —  and  to  be  much  less  astute  in  searching  for  libellous  mean- 
ings, than  in  discovering  decent  excuses  for  overlooking  those  whos^ 
illegality  was  but  too  apparent.  Such  motives  undoubtedly  had 
induced  the  royal  government  to  overlook  Beranger's  first  edition 
and  the  individual  songs  which  successively  appeared  in  separate 
forms  ;  but  at  last,  the  publication  in  1821,  deliberately  and  osten- 
tatiously made  — ^.something  in  the  character  of  the  manifesto  of  a 
party  —  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  ten  thousand  subscrib- 
ers, appeared  to  take  the  case  out  of  all  the  prudential  or  indul- 
gent circumstances  on  which  tolerance  could  be  defended,  and  a 
prosecution  was  accordingly  commenced  by  the  government  against 
the  poet  and  his  printer. 

The  Attorney-General,  M.  Marchangy,  in  opening  the  case, 
endeavoured  to  show  why  Beranger's  collection  was  not  entitled 
to  that  prescriptive  indulgence  so  long  conceded  to  songs :  — 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  (said  he),  song  has  a  kind  of  privilege  in 
France;  even  its  license  is  readily  excused  —  the  spirit  of  our  country 
protects  it,  and  gaiety  insures  an  acquittal.  Such  is,  or  rather  such  was, 
the  real  character  of  songs  in  France;  but  since  the  revolution,  thia 
spoilt  child  of  the  Muses  has  abandoned  itself  to  wilder  excesses.  Em- 
boldened by  indulgence,  songs  have  become  the  incentives  to  disorder; 
and  some  of  the  most  atrocious  scenes  of  the  revolution  have  been  acted 
to  the  sound  of  songs.  Sarcastic  impiety  has  taken  the  place  of  national 
gaiety  —  provocations  to  murder  have  succeeded  to  jokes  and  raillery  — 
excesses  of  every  kind  have  been  stimulated  by  these  hitherto  innocent 
incentives,  and  the  Popular  Muse  has  become  one  of  the  direst  Furies  of 
our  civil  discords.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  Beranger's  Muse  partakes  of 
this  latter  character ;  and  very  justly  observes,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  publication,  and  as,  to  half  the  work,  the  repMica' 
iiony  under  the  sanction  often  thousand  subscribers, — the  perse- 
verance, the  inveteracy,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  provocations 
against  the  existing  government,  ought  to  take  these  productions 
out  of  the  indulgence  usually  granted  to  the  giddy  vivacity  and 
unpremeditated  raillery  of  the  chanson. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Dupin,  the  advocate  of  the  defendants, 
employs  for  his  clients  the  argument  which  the  Attorney-General 
had  anticipated,  and  invokes  the  ancient  privilege  oi  son^^  quoting, 
as  the  saying  of  an  anonymous  homme  d^ esprit,  what  we  in  a  former 
number  attributed,  justly,  we  still  believe,  to  Chamfort,  —  that,  *  1'- 
ancien  gou vernement  de  la  France  dtait  une  monarchie  absolue  tem- 
pere  par  les  chansons  ;'  and  he  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  the 
license  in  which  the  chansonniers  of  the  Fronde  —  the  Regency  — 
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and  the  reign  of  Louis  XV,  were  indulged.     But  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  this  defence,  and  that  by  which  we  have  been  chiefly- 
induced  to  notice  this  trial,  is  the  means  by  which  M.  Dupin,  one 
of  the  greatest  lawyers,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of 
modem  France,  thought  it  proper  to  defend  the  passages  which 
had  been  peculiarly  selected  for  animadversion  by  the  law-officers 
of  the  crown.     We  confess  that  we  feel  some  hesitation  and  diffi- 
culty in  risking  to  offend  the  morals  and  the  taste  of  our  readers, 
by  alluding  to  the  indecency  and  impiety  of  the  original  passages, 
and  the  still  grosser  impiety  and  still  more  offensive- bad  taste  with 
which  the  advocate  attempts  to  vindicate  them :  but  such  an  ex- 
posure is,  we  think,  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  state  of 
the  public  mind  in  France ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit 
specimens  of  the  literary  taste  and  legal  eloquence  of  our  neigh- 
bours, as  little  offensive  as  we  can. 

One  of  Beranger's  songs  on  the  intended  *  Concordat  of  1817,' 
between  France  and  Rome,  called  *  Les  Chantres  de  Paroisse/ 
is  a  collection  of  stale  jokes  against  the  immoralities  and  intempe- 
rance of  the  clergy — jokes,  which,  as  they  and  their  causes  are 
three  or  four  centuries  old,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  prolific  ori- 
ginality of  Beranger  would  have  disdained,  if  he  had  not  unfortu- 
nately found  that  the  public  appetite  in  France  would  relish  any- 
thing however  hacknied,  however  false,  provided  it  appeared  to 
degrade  religion  and  insult  authority.  The  burthen  of  this  song 
runs  thus :  — 

^  Gloria  tibiy  Domine! 
Que  tout  chantre 
Boive  a  plein  ventre, 

Gloria  iibi,  Domine! 

he  concordat  nous  est  donn^.' 

Our  readers  will  not,  we  fancy,  find  much  wit  or  even  gaiety  in 
this  stanza  —  but  they  will  see,  not  without  regret,  the  parody  of 
a  portion  of  the  divine  service  common  to  all  Christian  churches  ; 
—  (Glory  be  to  thee^  O  Lord !)  —  and  they  will  smile,  not  at  the 
pleasantry,  but  at  the  absurdity  of  charging  luxurious  intemperance 
on  a  class  of  his  countrymen  who,  it  is  well  known,  so  far  from 
having  the  means  of  debauch,  are  hardly  allowed  those  of  subsist- 
ence. What  is  M.  Du pin's  defence  ?  The  impiety  he  does  not 
think  worth  an  excuse  or  even  an  explanation  —  cela  vasans  dire, 
in  France  —  but  the  insult  to  the  clergy  is  ^justifie  d'avance  par 
ce  qu'en  dit  Boileau  — 

^  £t  de  chantres  buvans  les  cabarets  sent  pleins;' 
which  to  any  one  who  has  read  the  two  passages,  is  just  as  absurd 
as  if  Shakspeare's  description  of 

* the  justice 

With  &ir  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined  — ' 
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should  be  quoted  as  a  defence  of  some  ministerial  newspaper's 
libels  against  the  morals  and  intelligence  of  the  present  magistracy 
of  England.  And  then  M.  Dupin  fancies  that  he  shall  propitiate 
the  judge  and  the  jury,  by  impressing  on  them,  that  Beranger  had 
not  only  likened  the  poverty-stricken  clergy  of  Liberal  France  to 
the  jolly  ^nd  rubicund  friars  of  the  olden  time,  but  has  accused 
them,  in  another  song,  of  nourishing  the  atrocious  fanaticism  of 
Ravaillac  and  Jean  Chatel. 

^  Par  Ravaillac  et  Jean  Chatel 

Pla^ons  dans  chaque  prdsne, 
Non  point  le  trone  sur  I'autel, 
Mais  I'autel  sur  le  trone.' 

Who  would  not  suppose  that  Ravaillac  and  Chatel  were  tw6 
churchmen  ?  Fanatics  and  assassins  they  were,  like  Ankerstroem 
and  Louvel,  but  Chatel  was  little  more  than  a  schoolboy,  and  Ra- 
vaillac was  himself  that  character,  now-a*days  so  dignified,  a  lay 
schoolmaster  —  but  no  matter ;  the  modern  clergy  were  to  be  iden- 
tified with  these  old  monsters,  and  Christianity  with  assassination^ 
and  Beranger  and  Dupin  would  have  laughed  at  any  one  who  had 
attempted  to  correct  their  historical  examples,  which  were  intern-* 
tionally  false. 

Another  instance  is  more  serious.  In  a  song,  the  very  title  of 
which,  *  Le  Bon  Dieu,^  is  itself  very  offensive,  while  the  production 
itself  is  execrably  irreverent  —  the  Deity  is  supposed  to  review  the 
proceedings  of  kings  and  governments  in  this  world  — qu^on  pre- 
tend que  je  gouverne,  and  the  burden  of  each  of  these  Datches  of 
bkspnemy  is  :  — 

*  Si  c'est  par  moi  (the  Deitt)  qu'ib  r^gnent  de  la  sorte^ 
Je  veux  bien  que  le  diable  m*emporte. 

This  may  be  gaiety  and  good  taste  in  Franbe,  but  to  us  it  seems 
(putting  all  religious  feeling  out  of  the  question)  to  be  mere  stupid 
vulgarity  —  but  Maitro  Dupin  enters  into  an  elaborate  defence  of 
it,  which  leaves  poor  Beranger  far  behmd  in  the  race. 

^  I  admit,'  he  says,  ^that  these  lines  are  rather  light  (le  refiain  est  un 
peu  leger);'  ^  I  wifl  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  author  ought  not 
to  have  given  way  to  the  temptation  of  an  expressum  so  original;  but  I 
also  must  avow  my  conviction,  that  he  had  not  the  culpable  design  of 
laughbg  at  God  Almighty,  but  saw^  in  this  term^  a  piqUatd  conirast,  a 
striking  antithesis.^ 

Thus,  shocking  profaneness  becohies  venial  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  Dupin,  a$  a  piquant  contrast !  a  striking  antithesis  !  Pretty 
well — but  what  follows  is  even  more  extraordinary. 

*  We  must  not,'  he  proceeds,  '  deny  to  poetry  its  admitted  privileges, 
nor  prevent  the  poet's  availing  himself  of  a  feet  which  we  find  even  in 
Holy  Writ.     Every  thing  is  possible  to  God.     We  find  in  the  Gospel 

VOL.  xLvi.  NO.  92.— Q.R.  59 
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according  to  St  Matthew,  iv,  8,  9,  "  The  devil  takeih  Jesus  up  to  an 
"  exceediiig  high  mountain,  and  showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
"  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  saith  unto  him,  all  these  things  will 
"  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me."  2%ere,'  triumph- 
antly adds  Maitre  Dupin,  '  There  is  the  Holy  Scripture.'  — p.  292. 

The  pen  really  almost  drops  from  our  hand  at  such  profanation ; 
but  what  can  be  thought  of  the  understanding  —  we  will  not  say 
the  taste  —  but  the  common  sense,  the  sanity  of  the  advocate,  who 
could  think  of  such  an  argument  ?  and  then  he  proceeds  still 
further  to  justify  Beranger  by  the  example  of  Milton,  who,  he  says, 
in  Paradise  Lost^  '  a  mis  I'esprit  infernal  aux  prises  avec  la  Divinite.* 
He  goes  on  -#^ 

'  But  in  hb  jParadise  Regained  he  represents  the  Devil  taking  JesuB 
Christy  and  showing  him  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  — ' 

and  proceeds  with  an  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  world  as  exhi- 
bited by  Satan,  which  M.  Dupin  no  doubt  thought  a  most  happy, 
and  ingenious,  and  liberal  pleasantry  on  the  then  existing  state  of 
the  political  world. 

^  Satan  shows  him  the  Britons,  half  subdued  and  enjoying  but  a  sha- 
dow of  their  ancient  liberties  —  Gaul  disarmed,  and  Germany  in  dark- 
ness —  Italy  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her  slaughtered  citizens — Greece 
struggling  in  her  chains — the  Parthians  gathering  on  the  confines  of 
Asia  —  the  Scythians  assembling  their  hordes,  and  ready  to  invade  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  —  and  in  his  own  country,  the  Proconsuls  <f 
Rome! — -Herod,  who,  to  reach  one  single  chUdy  has  doomed  all  to  death 
—  and  Pilate,  a  pusillanimous  magistrate,  who  will  suffer  innocent  blood 
to  be  spilt,  ahd  then  say  he  washes  his  hands  of  it.  Assuredly,  in  see- 
ing the  world  thus  governed,  Jesus  might  weU  exclaim,  that  it  was  not 
by  him  nor  his  Father  that  the  world  was  governed  de  la  sorte.^  — 
p.  293.  ® 

Our  readers  know,  that  there  is  not  in  Milton  the  least  pre- 
tence for  these  epigrams  against  the  governments  of  England,  Italy, 
Germany,  or  France,  any  more  than  for  the  execrable  impiety 
which  M.  Dupin  affects  to  have  gathered  in  the  holy  garden  of 
Paradise  Regained. 

The  result  of  the  trial  was  —  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  — 
the  conviction  of  Beranger  for  a  libel ;  and  the  sentence  was 
confinement  for  one  year.  But  this  was  followed  by  a  fresh 
outrage  on  the  government:  under  the  pretence  of  a  report 
of  the  trial,  not  only  was  M.  Dupin's  detence  given  in  all  its 
disgusting  details,  but  the  whole  of  the  condemned  songs,  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  republished,  were  inserted  at  full  length  as 
part  of  the  proceedings,  and  this  report,  being  printed  in  the  same 
shape  and  type,  became  the  envenomed  supplement  of  Beranger's 
less  offensive  verses.  This  contumacious  republication  became 
the  subject  of  another  prosecution,  in  which  the  government  were 
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defeated^  and  the  obnoxious  efilisions  thus  obtamed  universal  and 
licensed  circulation  throughout  France. 

We  have  been  induced  to  enter  into  these  details,  not  only 
as  necessary  to  the  true  understanding  of  the  work  before  us, 
even  in  its  literary  character,  but  as  affording  a  curious  and  not 
unimportant  indication  of  that  state  of  France  which  led  to  the 
Revolution  of  1830.  When  a  song-writer  could  become  a  patriot 
of  the  first  eminence  by  such  works  —  when  the  advocate  could 
raise  himself  to  the  very  summit  of  his  profession  by  such  a 
defence  — when  such  arguments  were  tolerated  before  a  Christian 
tribunal  —  and  when  a  government  was  devoted  to.general  execra- 
tion as  bigots  and  persecutors,  because  they  resented  such  seditious 
impiety,  it  required  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee,  that  the  united  reign 
of  religion  and  monarchy  was  drawing  to  a  close.  M.  de  Polignac 
hastened  the  catastrophe  by  the  step  which  he  unhappily  fancied 
was  the  only  chance  of  averting  it ;  but  if  M.  de  Polignac  had  never 
been  called  to  the  ministry,  or  if  he  had  never  issued  his  absurd  and 
deplorable  (for  they  were  alike  ridiculous  and  fatal)  ordonnances, 
the  popularity  of  B^ranger  and  his  advocate  satisfy  us  that  the 
state  of  the  pubjic  mind  in  Paris  would  —  probably  very  little  later 
— have  led,  under  some  variation  of  circumstances,  to  the  same 
ultimate  conclusion. 

We  now  leave  the  politician,  and  turn  with  more  pleasure  to  the 
man  and  the  poet. 

The  perseverance  with  which  B^ranger  affected,  up  to  the  revo- 
lution of  July,  to  denominate  himself  as  De  Beranger,  might  lead 
to  an  impression,  that  he  was  originally  not  only  a  gentleman  but 
a  feudalist — such  a  pretension  would  contrast  strangely  with  the 
spirit  of  his  songs :  but  if  he  ever  had  that  mania,  he  certainly 
gave  it  up  early  m  his  poetical  career,  for  his  songs  contain  the 
most  candid  avowals  of  the  lowness  of  his  biith,  the  meanness  of 
his  education  and  early  employments,  and  the  humility  of  his  ma- 
turer  life.  We  therefore  cannot  understand  why  he  ever  entitled 
himself  De  Beranger,  since  he  now,  as  we  perceitre,  signs  himself 
simple  Beranger :  one  or  the  other  must  have  been  a  misnomer ; 
and  we  suspect  that  it  was  not  until  he  had,  rather  late  in  life,  (as 
we  shall  see,)  assumed  the  character  of  a '  radical  poet,'  —  (his  own 
expression )  —  that  he  resigned  himself  to  the  confession  of  his  low 
origin,  and  merely  adopted  the  system  of  converting,  by  a  frank 
confession,  the  humiliating  circumstance  into  a  proof  of  candour 
and  independence  on  his  own  part,  and  into  the  vehicle  of  sarcasm 
against  those,  whose  birth  entitled  them  to  the  aristocratic  preno- 
men.  Thus,  he  tells  us,  in  the  clever  epigrammatic  song,  caUed 
Le  Vilainy  a  term  which  he  uses  in  its  old  sense  of  plebeian,— 
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H^  quoi !  j*apprends  que  Ton  critique  Aucun  d'eux,  las  de  sa  canipagney 

Le  de  qui  precede  mon  nom.  Ne  fut  transform^  par  Merlin 

Etes-vous  de  noblesse  antique  ?  En  charabetlan  de...Charlemagne. 

Moi,Qoble?vraiment,me8sieurs,non.    Je  suis  vilain  et  tr^s  vitain. 
Non,  d'aucune  chevalerie 

Je  n'ai  le  brevet  sur  v^lin.  Jamais  aux  discordes  civiles 

Je  ne  sais  qu'aimer  ma  patrie...  Mes  braves  aieux  n'ont  pris  part ; 

Je  suis  vilain  et  tr^s  vilain.  De  PAnglais  aucun  dans  nos  villea 

N'introduisit  le  leopard ; 
Ah !  sans  un  dc  j'aurnis  dii  naitre ;     Et  quand  T^glise,  par  sa  brigue, 

Car,  dans  mon  sang  si  j'ai  bien  lu,       Poussait  T^tat  vers  son  d^clin, 
Jadis  mes  aieux  ont  d^un  mattre        Aucun  d'eux  n'a  sign6  la  ligue. 

Maudit  le  pouvoir  absolu.  Je  suia  vilain  el  tr^s  vilain. 

Ce  pouvoir,  sur  sa  vieille  base, 

Etait  la  raeule.du  moulin ;  Laissez-moi  done  sous  roa  banni^re, 

^Ils  ^taient  le  grain  qu'elle  6crase.  Vous,  messieurs,  qui,  le  nez  au  vent, 

Je  suis  vilain  et  tr^s  vilain.  Nobles  par  votre  boutonni^re, 

Encensez  tout  soleil  levant 
Mes  aieux  jamais  dans  leurs  terres    J'honore  une  race  commune, 

N'ont  vex^  des  serfs  indigens;  Car  sensible,  quoiqiie  malin, 

Jamais  leurs  nobles  cimeterres  Je  n'ai  flatt^  que  Pinfortune. 

Dans  lesbois  n'ont  fait  peur  aux  gens.    Je  suis  vilain  et  tr^s  vilain. 

This  seems  to  imply,  that  his  real  name  was  De  Biranger ;  but  if 
it  was,' we  confess  we  do  not  understand  why  he  has  lately  adopted 
the  more  plebeian  designation. 

We  are  not  of  those  who,  like  the  editors  of  annuals,  imagine  that 
noble  names  make  noble  verses.     We  certainly  are  not  liable  to 
the  sarcastic  imputation  of  Pope  against  the  critics  of  his  day  — 
'  That  if  a  lord  should  chance  to  own  the  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  sense  refines!' 
Nor  are  we,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  class  of  literary  levellers, 
who  fancy  that  genius  can  never  be  well  born,  and  that  no  gen- 
tleman can  ever  be  a  man  of  talents.     We  should  not  have  liked 
Beranger's  verses  the  better  or  the  worse  if  his  name  had  been 
indeed  De  Beranger  ;  but  we  confess  that  we  do  not  greatly  ad- 
mire either  the  aristocratical  vanity  which,  for  forty  years,  could 
assume  a  name  not  its  own,  or  the  democratic  subservience  which, 
for  the  last  fourteen  months,  has  abandoned  a  designation  to  which 
it  was  entitled.     It  excites  in  our  mind  an  impression  not  favour- 
able to  the  candour  or  the  moral  courage  of  the  liberal  poet.     If 
his  name  was  not  De  Beranger,  he  should  never  have  assumed  it ; 
if  It  was,  he  should   never  have  abandoned  it.     This  observation 
may  seem  trifling ;  but  those  who  know  anything  of  the  state  of 
France,  know  how  much  importance  was  attached  to  this  little 
feudal  prefix.     It  was  one  of  the  accusations  against  the  late 
Royal  Guard,  that  many  of  them  had  the  De  prefixed  to  their 
names ;  and  their  eloquent  and  able  apologist,  M.  Bermond  de 
Vachdres,  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  that  some  of  those 
who  were  most  violent  against  such  a  distinction  had  yet  con- 
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descended^  not  only  to  adopt,  but  to  usurp  it.  We  should  really 
like,  on  this  account,  to  know  how  the  Chansonnier  explains  the 
former  use  and  present  disuse  of  the  aristocratic  particle. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  name,  he  was,  as  he  tells  us 
in  one  of  his  songs,  {Le  Tailleur  et  la  Fie,)  born  in  1780,  the 
grandson  of  a  tailor,  and  his  successive  occupations  in  life  were 
as  a  pot-boy,  a  printer's  devil,  and  a  clerk  of  the  lowest  class 
in  one  of  the  lowest  public  oflSces.  Unpromising  beginnings  for 
the  muse  !  He  was,  it  seems,  at  best  of  a  feeble  constitution, 
and  he  had  the  additional  misfortune  of  being  stricken  by  light- 
ning. His  education  was  so  slender,  that  he  tells  us  the  printer, 
his  second  master,  discharged  him,  being  unable  to  teach  him 
bow  to  spell.  But  nature  surmounted  all  these  impediments.. 
He  poetically  tells  us  that  a  beneficent  fairy  endowed  him  in  his 
cradle  with  the  power  of  song ;  and  in  an  interesting  piece,  called 
Ma  Vocation,  he  gives  a  summary  of  his  life  and  his  calling. 


Jet6  sur  cette  boule, 

Laid,  ch^tif  et  soiifirant ; 
Etoufii^  dans  la  foule, 

Faute  d'etre  assez  grand  ; 
Ud6  plainte  touchante 

De  ma  bouche  sortit ; 
Le  bon  Dieu  me  dit :  Chante, 

Chante,  pauvre  petit ! 

Le  char  de  Populence 

M'eclabousse  en  passant ; 
J'^rouve  I'insolence 

Du  riche  et  du  puissant ; 
De  leur  morgue  tranchante 

Rien  ne  nous  garantit. 
Le  l>on  Dieu  me  dit :  Chante, 

Chante,  pauvre  petit ! 

D*une  vie  incertaine 

Ayant  eu  de  I'effroi, 
Je  rampe  sous  la  chaine 

Du  plus  modique  emploi. 


La  liberty  m'enchante, 
Mais  j'ai  grand  app^tit. 

Le  bon  Dieu  me  dit :  Chante, 
Chante,  pauvre  petit ! 

L'Amour,  dans  ma  d^tresse, 

Daigna  me  consoler ; 
Mais  avec  la  jeunesse 

Je  le  vols  s'envoler. 
Pr^s  de  beaut^  touctiante 

Mon  ccBur  en  vain  p^tit. 
Le  bon  Dieu  me  dit:  Chante, 

Chante,  pauvre  petit ! 

Chanter,  ou  je  m'nbuse. 

Est  ma  tkche  ici-bas. 
Tons  ceux  qu'ainsi  j'amuse 

Ne  m'aimeront-ils  pas  ? 
Quand  un  cercle  m'enchante, 

Quand  le  vin  divertit, 
Le  bon  Dieu  me  dit :  Chante, 

Chante,  pauvre  petit ! 


It  cannot  be  doubted  that  his  vocation  came  early  ;  but  it  is  sm- 
eular  that  the  earliest  of  his  songs  to  which  there  is  a  date  is  Le 
Moi  d^Tvetoty  in  1813,  —  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  old. 
This  song  is  remarkable  for  some  extraneous  circumstances. 
Yvetot  is  a  little  district  in  Normandy,  where  there  is  a  kind  of  bur- 
lesque monarch,  something  in  the  style  of  our  Mayor  of  Garret  ,* 
and  the  song  of  ^Le  Hoi  a'  Tvetof  is  a  birthday  ode  to  this  rustic 
potentate,  whose  royal  equipage  was  a  donkey,  his  crown  a  night- 
cap^ and    his  revenue   a  gratuitous  draught   at  a    pot-house. 
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When  B^ranger  distinguished  himself  by  so  much  poetical  en- 
thusiasm for  liberty,  people  began  to  inquire  how  it  was,  that^ 
under  the  despotic  tyranny  of  Bonaparte,  he  had  never  struck 
the  lyre  of  freedom ;  and  M.  Dupin,  in  the  defence  we  have  be- 
fore alluded  to,  meets  this  objection  by  discovering  that  *  Le  Hoi 
d^  Yvetot^  was  an  ingenious  satire  upon  Napoleon :  and  thence 
he  takes  the  opportunity  of  contrastiug  the  magnanimity  of  that 
really  great  man  with  the  pitiful  jealousy  of  the  Bourbons,  who 
prosecuted  a  poor  chansonniery  whom  Napoleon  had  not  conde- 
scended even  to  rebuke.  Now  if  the  thing  had  been  true,  the 
merit  would  have  been  somewhat  attenuated  by  the  fact,  that  the 
song  was  not  written  till  1813,  after  Moscow,  and  when  certainly 
Bonaparte's  star  was  on  the  wane ;  but  we  confess  that  we  cannot 
trace  in  the  song  anything  that  Bonaparte,  in  the  height  of  his 
power  or  in  the  depths  of  his  tyranny,  could  have  suspected  of 
any  undutiful  allusion  to  him.  As  the  song  has  been  praised  by 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  for  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  by  M.  Dupin 
for  its  political  courage,  we  shall  give  it  entire :  — 


II  6tait  un  roi  d'Yvetot, 
Peu  connu  Hans  I'histoire  ; 

Se  levant  tard,  se  couchant  tdt, 
Dormant  fort  bien  sans  gloire, 

Et  couronn^  par  Jeanneton 

D'un  simple  bonnet  de  coton, 
Dit-on. 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  ah!  ah!  ah!  ah! 

<^uel  boD  petit  roi  c'^tait  1^ ! 

J]  fesait  ses  quatre  repas 
li^Dans  son  palais  de  chaume, 
Et  sur  un  line,  pas  k  pas, 

Parcourait  son  royaume. 
Joyeux,  simple  et  croyant  le  bien. 
Pour  toute  garde  il  n'avait  rien 

Qu'un  chien. 
Oh  !  oh !  oh  !  oh !  ah  !  ah !  ah !  ah ! 
Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'^tait  I^ ! 

n  n'avait  de  got!^t  on^reux 
Qu'une  soif  un  peu  vive  ; 

Mais,  en  rendant  son  peuple  heureuz, 
II  faut  bien  qu'un  roi  vive. 

Lui-m^me  k  table,  et  sans  Bupp6t, 

Sur  chaque  muid  levait  un  pot 
D'imp6t. 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh  !  ah!  ah !  ah !  ah! 

Ciuel  ^on  petit  roi  c'^tait  1^ ! 


Aux  filles  de  bonnes  maisons 
Comme  il  avait  su  plaire, 

Ses  sujets  avaient  cent  raisoDS 
De  le  nommer  leur  p^re : 

D'ailleurs  il  ne  levait  de  ban 

Que  pour  tirer  quatre  fois  Pan 
Au  blanc. 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!   ah!ah!ah!ah! 

Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'^tait  1^ ! 

II  n'agrandit  point  ses  ^tats, 

Fut  un  voisin  commode, 
Et,  module  des  potentats, 
Prit  le  plaisir  pour  code. 
Ce  n'est  que  lorsqu'il  expira, 
Que  le  peuple  qui  I'enterra 

Pleura. 
Oh !  oh  !  oh !  oh  !  ah  !  ah!  ah!  ah  t 
Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'^tait  1^ ! 

On  conserve  encor  le  portrait 
De  ce  digne  et  bon  prince  ; 

C'est  Penseigne  d*un  cabaret 
Fameux  dans  la  province. 

Les  jours  de  fite,  bien  souvent. 

La  ioule  s'^crie  en  buvant 
Devant : 

Oh!oh!oh!oh!  ah!ab!ab!ah! 

Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'^tait  1^ ! 


We  think  our  readers  will  be  puzzled  here  to  find  any  trace  of  po- 
litical satire  or  any  proof  of  moral  courage,  and  as  M.  Dupin  felt  it 
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necessary  to  his  client's  character  to  vindicate  him  from  a  slavish 
submission  to  Bonaparte,  we  are  sorry  he  was  not  able  to  pro- 
duce a  more  satisfactory  example.  It  is  plain  that  Besanger 
did  not,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  durst  not>  have  ventured  even  the 
slightest  or  most  innocent  pleasantry  against  the  gigantic  despot ; 
and  we  do  not  blame  his  silence  in  an  age  and  in  a  country,  in 
which  —  when  the  ablest  and  the  highest  ran  a  disgraceful  race  of 
adulation  and  servility — even  silence  was  a  kind  of  merit ;  but  such 
silence,  however  pardonable  or  even  meritorious,  affords  no  agree- 
able contrast  with  the  violence  and  venom  of  the  direct,  odious, 
and  reiterated  slanders  which,  with  the  false  courage  of  a  bully,  he 
directed  against  the  patient  and  beneficent  Bourbons. 

Of  the  same  date  is  the  song  of  the  Senateur^  which  M .  Dupin 
tells  us^  instead  of  offending,  '  dcrida  le  front  austere  de  Napo- 
leon.' 

Chez  tnoi  qu'uD  temps  effroyable 

Me  retienne  apr^s  diner, 
11  me  dit  d'un  air  aimable, 

^  Allez  done  vous  promener : 
"  Mod  cher,  ne  vous  g^nez  pas, 
^  Mod  ^quipa^e  est  R-bas." 
Quel  honneur! 
Quel  boobeur ! 
Ah  !  monsieur  le  s^natear, 
Je  suis  votre  humble  serviteur. 


*  Mon  Spouse  fait  ma  gloire : 

Rose  a  de  si  jolis  yeux ! 
Je  lui  dois,  Ton  peut  m'en  croire, 

Un  ami  bien  pr^cieux. 
Le  jour  oii  j'obtins  sa  foi, 
Un  s^nateur  vint  chez  nioi. 
Quel  honneur! 
Quel  boDheur ! 
Ah !  monsieur  le  s^nateur, 
Je  Buis  votre  humble  serviteur. 

De  ses  faits  je  tiens  registre : 
C*est  un  homme  sans  6gal. 
L'autre  hiver,  chez  un  ministre, 

II  mena  ma  femme  au  bal. 
S'il  me  trouve  en  son  chemin, 
11  me  frappe  dans  la  main. 
Quel  honneur ; 
Quel  bonheur ! 
Ah !  monsieur  le  s^nateur, 
Je  suis  votre  humble  serviteur. 

Pr^s  de  Rose  il  n*est  point  fade, 

£t  n'a  rien  de  freluquet. 
LorsGue  ma  femme  est  malade, 

II  fait  mon  cent  de  piquet. 
II  ni'embrasse  au  jour  de  Tan ; 
11  me  f^te  k  la  Saint-Jean. 
Quel  honneur ! 
Quel  bonheur ! 
Ah !  monsieur  le  s^nateur, 
Je  suis  votre  humble  serviteur. 


Certain  soir,  i  la  campagoe 
II  nous  meoa  par  hasard ; 
II  m'enivra  ce  champagne, 

Et  Rose  fi:  lit  k  part : 
Mais  de  la  naison,  ma  foi, 
Le  plus  beat  lit  fut  pour  moi. 
Quel  hinneur! 
Quel  b>nheur ! 
Ah  !  monsbur  le  s6n«teur, 
Je  suis  votre  humble  serviteur. 

A  Penfantque  Dieu  m'envoie, 

Pour  pa-rain  je  I'ai  donn6. 
C'est  prequ*en  pleurant  de  joie 

Qu*il  btise  le  nouveau-n^ ; 
£t  mon  fils,  d^s  ce  moment, 
Est  mis  air  son  testament. 
Que)  honneur! 
Que!  bonheur! 
Ah !  moEsieur  le  s^nateur, 
Je  suis  votre  humble  serviteur.' 


Individual  liberty  must  have  been  in  a  glorious  state  in  France 
when  it  is  a  matter  of  boast  and  applause,  that  the  author  of  the 
Stnateur  was  not  prosecuted  for  a  hbel  againtt  the  state !  Finally, 
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however,  these  two  songs — Le  Rot  D'  Tvetot  and  Le  Scnateur  — 
which  could  hare  no  possible  allusion  to  Bonaparte,  and  were 
not  written  till  that  comet  was  disappearing,  are  all  that  can  be 
quoted  of  liberalism^  or  even  honest  independence  of  sentiment 
in  B^ranger,  up  to  the  close  of  the  empire.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  something  of  iratitude  in  this  silence,  for  we 
have  heard  that  he  owed  to  one  of  the  Bonapartes  (Lucien,  we 
believe)  his  little  place  of  Expiditionnaire^  (occasional  or 
extra  clerk,)  under  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction,  at  about  40Z 
a-year.  But  fear  was  likely  to  have  been,  in  this  instance,  quite 
as  powerful  a  motive  as  gratitude  ;  for  Napoleon  was  not  a  man 
to  overlook  in  the  meanest,  any  more  than  to  tolerate  in  the 
highest,  any  critbism  on  the  march  of  his  government.  But  now 
follows  a  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  story ; — this  little 
place,  which  corstituted  Beranger's  whole  livelihood,  the  fanatic 
and  vindictive  Bourbons  permitted  him  to  enioy  for  many  years, 
in  every  month  cf  which  he  was  exercising  his  great  and  popular 
talents  in  every  kind  of  ridicule  and  invective,  in  insult  to  their 
persons,  in  defiance  of  their  authority,  and  in  sedition  against  their 
power.  Nor  wis  it  till  the  publication  with  the  ten  thousand 
subscribers,  and  the  consequent  prosecution,  that  the  government 
deprived  him  of  i  place,  which  he  not  only  held  during  pleasure, 
but  which  was,  in  its  nature,  temporary.  We  really  think  that  if 
anything  like  gratitude  had  '  bridled  in  the  struggling  Muse  with 
pam,'  during  the  empire,  a  little  of  the  same  quality  ought  to  have 
prevented  the  gross  and  indecent  pei*sonalities  of  his  satire— his 
slanders  against  tie  princes  who  for  many  years  had  magnani- 
mously tolerated  his  insolence. 

This  is  the  dark  >ide  of  Beranger's  character,  but  defendit  mt- 
merus;  the  Dictiomaire  des  Giroueites -^^ud  every  French  biogra- 
phic is  a  dictionnairedes  girouettes — attests  that  every  leading  man 
m  France  is  liable  t)  imputations  of  the  same  or  of  an  analogous 
kind  —  indeed,  Beraager  is  one  of  the  least  inconsistent,  and  per- 
souallv,  one  of  the  nost  respectable  in  the  whole  alphabet,  while 
there  is  not  one  who  has  distinguished  himself  by  such  peculiarity 
of  talent  — to  the  corsideration  of  which  we  gladly  turn  from  the 
less  agreeable  view  of  his  political  career. 

From  the  Revolutiai  of  July,  to  which  he  had  so  powerfully  con- 
tributed, not  by  his  {oetical  talents  alone,  but  by  an  active,  and 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  a  most  discreet  and  able  co-operation 
in  all  the  secret  councih  of  the  liberal  party  —  from  the  Revolution, 
we  say,  which  owed  him  so  much,  he  has  accepted  nothing  —  he  has 
seen  his  friends,  his  pupils,  his  colleagues  in  opposition,  become 
ministers,  and  he  has  declined,  it  is  said,  the  favours  of  the  new  go- 
vernment.    Content  with  a  very  moderate  income  realized  by  the 
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sale  of  his  works,  his  life  does  not  belie  the  promise  of  his  muse. 
If  his  odes  have  the  spirit  of  the  Spartan  poet  and  patriot,  he  ap 
pears  also  to  have  the  Spartan  contempt  for  riches  and  for  rank ; 
and  he  seems  not  only  personally  to  have  declined  taking  a  profit- 
able part  in  the  change  of  government,  but  his  muse  seems  to  have 
hung  up  her  lyre,  and  disdained  even  to  celebrate  the  victory. 
Indeed,  he  says  himself,  that  with  the  expulsion  of  King  Charles 
he  felt  that  his  ^  occupation  was  gone ;'  and  it  is  certain,  that  the 
bitter  and  sarcastic  tone  o^his  songs  (and  this  is  so  generally  their 
characteristic,  that  we  suspect  it  to  be  the  natural  tone  of  the  au- 
thor) would  be  nearly  useless  except  in  opposition.  He  com- 
plains too  that  he  grows  old.  This  may  be  lucky  for  the  new  dy- 
nasty ;  for  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when 
Beranger  might  again  find  full  employment  for  his  satiric  vein,  and 
that  the  citizen-king  and  his  rapid  succession  of  chizen-ministers 
would  afford  occasions  for  personalities,  even  more  cutting,  and  in- 
finitely more  just,  than  those  with  which  he  assailed  the  govern- 
ment and  persons  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  ^nixed  strain  of  satire  and  pathos,  of  ridicule 
and  indignation,  which  such  a  min  J  might  pour  forth,-  in  a  new' 
ode,  under  the  title  of  ^  Le  Testament  du  Due  de  Bourbon.^  If, 
indeed,  ^fadt  indignatio  versus^  be  Beranger's  motto,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  he  has  before  this  set  about  restrin^ing  his  lyre, 
and  that  we  may  soon  expect  some  poetical  Philippiques,  as  much 
higher  in  flight  and  deeper  in  tone  than  his  rhymes  on  '  les  BarbonSy 
—  as  his  new  subject  will  exceed  the  former  in  all  the  circumstances 
that  can  excite  the  detestation  of  the  poet  and  the  honest  man. 

En  attendant  les  Philippiques,  Beranger  has  published  since 
the  Revolution  but  three  or  four  songs :  two  in  favour  of  the  Poles, 
which  are  rather  feeble,  and  seem  to  justify  his  own  impression 
that  his  forte  is  personality ;  another  to  his  *  Amis  devenus  Minis^ 
ires,^  in  which  he  generously  declines  any  share  in  the  spoil ;  and 
a  lyrical  invitation  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to  return  to  his  native 
country,  to  which  his  splendid  talents,  and  still  more  the  courage 
and  consistency  of  his  political  conduct,  have  done  such  great  and 
such  rare  honour.  Of  this  ode,  which  is  better  than  the  Polo^ 
naiseSf  probably  because  it  is  personal,  and  of  which  the  personal 
and  satiric  points  are,  unfortunately,  the  best,  we  shall  offer  on© 
or  two  specimens. 

'  Chlteaubriand!   pourquoi  fuir  ta  patrie, 

Fuir  son  amour,  notre  encens  et  nos  soins? 
N'entends  tu  pas  la  France,  qui  s'fecrie 

"  Men  beau  ciel  pleure  una  etoile  de  moins?  "  ' 

After  a  summary  of  Chateaubriand's  life  and  works,  he  pro 
ceeds  — 
VOL.  xLvi.  NO.  92.  —  Q.R.  60 
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^  Des  anciens  rois  qu^d  revint  la  famille, 
Luiy  de  leur  sceptre  appui  religieux^ 
Crut  aux  Bourbons  faire  adopter  pour  fille 
La  Libert^,  qui  se  passe  d'ayeux.' 
To  this  poetical  and  very  just  description  of  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand's endeavour,  —  in  his  Monqrchie  selon  la  Charte,  as  well  as 
by  his  personal  conduct  as  a  statesman,  — to  hallow  and  consolidate 
the  new  institutions  of  France  by  ancient  principles  and  national 
recollections,  Beranger  adds  a  very,  we  hope  and  believe,  unjust, 
but  certainly  a  bitter  charge  of  ingratitude  against  the  exiled  house  : 

^  £t  tu  voudrais  t'attacher  a  leur  chute ! 

Connais  done  mieux  leur  folle  vanity ; 
Au  rang  des  maux  qu'au  ciel  mime  elle  impute 
Leur  coeur  ingrat  met  ta  fid^ttte.' 

B^ranger's  admiration  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  was,  perhaps,  a 
little  stiraulate'd  into  this  panegyric  by  the  Viscount's  having,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Historical  Essays,  lately  published,  quoted  an 
historic  stanza  of  one  of  Beranger's  songs  as  *  digne  de  Tacite,  qui 
faisait  aussi  des  vers.' 

Our  readers  may  be  curious  to  see  the  stanza  so  applauded : 
it  is  an  allusion  to  Bonaparte,  in  the  song  called  Le  Vieu  dtt 
bonnes  Gens. 

^  Un  conquerant,  dans  sa  fortune  alti^re, 
Se  fit  un  jeu  des  sceptres  et  des  lois; 
£t  de  ses  pieds  on  peiit  voir  la  poussi^re 
Empreinte  encor  sur  le  bandeau  des  rois.'  —  v.  ii,  p.  260. 

This  is  certainly  fine,  but  not  very  well  placed  in  a  drinking-song, 
every  stanza  of  which,  although  thus  soundine  a  high  tone  of 
poetry  and  politics,  ends  with  a  bacchanalian  ana  somewhat  pro- 
fane chorus: 

^  Le  verre  en  main,  gaiment  je  me  confie 
Au  Dieu  des  bonnes  Gens.' 

This  ^honourable  mention^  probably,  we  say,,  quickened  St- 
ranger's admiration  of  Chateaubriand  ;  and  Chateaubriand,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Beranger,  and  prefixed  to  his  last  pamphlet, 
has  repaid  the  chansonnier^s  compliments  in  like  coin : 

*  A  great  poet,'  he  says,  '  whatever  be  the  form  in  which  he  coa- 
veys  his  ideas,  *is  always  a  writer  of  genius.'  —  (The  phrase  is  some- 
what tautologous.) —  ^  Pierre  de  Beranger  is  satisfied  with  the  title  of 
Le  Chansonnier,  as  Jean  de  la  Fontaine  was  with  that  of  Le  Fablierj 
and  like  him  he  has  taken  rank  among  our  immortals.  I  foretell  you, 
Sir,  that  your  fame,  already  without  a  rival,  will  rise  still  higbei'. 
Few  judges,  now-a-days,  are  capable  of  appreciating  all  the  polish  of 
your  verses,  few  ears  delicate  enough  to  relish  their  harmony.    The 
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most  exquisite  finish  is  concealed  under  the  most  delightful  simplicity.  — 
Sur  le  Bannissement  de  Charles  X,  p.  10. 

And  then,  protesting  however  against  their  political  spirit,  be  in- 
stances several  songs  as  models  of  happy  pleasantry.  Under  the 
sanction  of  so  good  a  judge,  we  shall  select  one  of  them,  as  beings 
not  perhaps  the  best,  but  of  general  application,  and  likely  to  be 
almost  as  well  understood  in  Downing-street,  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Lord  Althorp's  cook,  as  it  is  in  the  Place  Vendoroe. 

LE  VENTRU;* 

oc, 

COMPTR  RENDU  DE  LA  SESSION  ADX  ELECTEURS  DU  DEPARTEMEWT  DE— . 


EJecteurs  de  ma  province, 

II  faut  que  vous  sachiez  tous 
Ce  que  j'ai  fait  pour  le  prince, 
Pour  la  patrie  et  pour  vous. 
L*^tat  n'a  point  dep^ri : 
Je  reviens  gras  et  fleuri. 
Quels  din^s, 
Quels  diu^s, 
Les  ministres  m*ont  donnes! 
Oh!  que  j'ai  fait  de  bons  din^s! 

Au  ventre  toujours  fiddle 
J'ai'pris,  suivaut  ma  le^on, 

Place  k  dix  pas  de  Vill^le, 
A  quinze  de  d'Argenson ; 

Car  dans  ce  ventre  Stouf!^ 

Je  suis  entr^  tout  truffe. 
Quels  din6s,  &c. 

Comme  il  faut  au  miniature 
Des  pens  qui  parlent  toujuurs, 

Et  hurient  pour  faire  taire 

Ceux  qui  font  de  bons  discours, 

J'ai  parl6,  parl6,  parl6 ; 

J^ai  hur)^,  hurl^,  hurl6. 
Quels  dines,  *&c. 

Si  la  presse  a  des  entraves, 
Cest  que  je  Tavais  promis ; 

Si  j'ai  bien  parl6  des  braves, 
CTest  qu'on  me  Pavait  permis. 

J'aurais  vot^  dans  un  jour 

Dix  fbis  contre  et  dix  fois  pour. 
Quels  dln^s,  &c. 


J'ai  repouss^  les  enqu^tes, 
Afin  de  plaire  k  la  cour; 

J'ai,  sur  toutes  les  requi^tes, 
Demand^  IVrfre  dujour. 

Au  nom  du  roi,  par  mes  ris, 

J'ai  rebanni  les  proscrits. 
Quels  din^s,  &c. 

Des  d^penses  de  police 

J'ai  prouv^  I'utilit^; 
Et  non  mbinsFran^ais  qu'un  Suissei 

I'our  les  Suisses  j'ai  vot6. 
Gardons  bien,  el  pour  raison, 
Ces  amis  de  la  maison. 
Quels  din^?,  &,c.  . 

Malgr^  des  calculs  sinistres, 
Vous  pairez,  sans  y  songer, 

L'6tranger  et  les  ministres, 
Les  ventrus  et  I'^tranger. 

II  faut  que,  dans  nos  besoins, 

Le  peuple  dine  un  peu  molns. 
Quels,  din^s,  &c. 

Enfin,  j'ai  fait  mes  affaires: 
Je  suis  procureur  du  roi; 
J'ai  place  deux  de  mes  fr^res, 

Mes  trois  fils  ont  de  I'emploL 
Pour  les  autres  sessions, 
J'ai  cent  invitations. 
Quels  dln^s, 
Quels  dines 
Les  ministres  m'ont  donnas! 
Oh !  que  je  fait  de  bona  dio^s! 


We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  another  song,  which  seemtf 
to  U6  still  more  characteristic  of  the  style  of  Beranger's  political 

*  That  bodj  in  the  Chambere  which  was  sopposed  to  rapport  all  miniftnet^  wta 
called-  Le  Ventre.  The  title  of  the  song  happily  expreisei  in  one  WQid  the  admirar 
of  the  j}o/t£y  and  of  the  tabJe  of  the  minister. 
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pleasantries.  We  have  sujppHed  the  names,  which  in  the  priqted 
copy  are  only  in  initials,  and  which  the  reader  will  see  are  those  of 
successive  law-officers. 

LE  SYSTEME  DES  INTERPRETATIONS. 

A    MARIE  *  *  *  *  LE   JOUR   DE    8A    FETE.* 

Comment,  saus  vous  compromettre,  Si  je  peins  la  bienfaisance 


Vous  tourner  un  compliment? 
De  ne  rien  prendre  k  la  lettre 

Nos  juges  ont  fait  serment. 
Puis-je  parler  de  Marie? 

Vatisftienil  dxran  'Non. 
C'est  la  m^re  d'un  Messie, 

Le  deuxi^me  de  son  nom. 
Halte-1^! 
Vite,  en  prison  pour  cela.' 

Dirai-je  que  la  nature 

Vous  combia  d'heureux  talens ; 
Que  les  dieux  de  la  peinture 

Sont  touches  de  voire  encens ; 
Que  votre  ame  encor  hris^e 

Pleure  un  vol  fait  pnr  des  rois? 
'Ah!  vous  pleurez  le  Mus6e,' 

Dit  Marcliangy  le  Gaulois. 
<Halte.|^! 
Vite,  en  prison  pour  cela.' 


Et  les  pleurs  qu'elle  trait ; 
Si  je  chante  I'opulence 

A  qui  le  pauvre  sourit, 
Jacquinot'de  Pamplune 

Dit :  *  La  bonte  rend  suspect ; 
Et  soulager  Tinfortune, 

C'est  nous  manquer  de  respect. 
Ualte-I^! 
Vite,  en  prison  pour  cela.' 

En  vain  Pamiti^  m'inspire: 

Je  suis  effray6  de  tout. 
A  peine  j*ose  vous  dire 

Que  c*est  le  qninze  (T^^oHtL 

*  Le  quinze  d'AoAt!'  s'^crie 

Bellart  toujours  en  fureur: 

*  Vous  ne  f<&tez  pas  Marie, 

Mais  vous  f&tez  TEmpereur! 
Halte-lii! 
Vite,  en  pridon  pour  cela.' 


Si  je  dis  que  la  musique 

Vous  offre  aussi  des  succ^s; 
Qu'^  plus  d'un  chant  hiiroique 

S'^meut  votre  coBur  Franjais: 
*On  ne  m'en  fait  point  accroire,' 

S'^crie  Hua  radieux : 
*  Chanter  la  France  et  la  gloire, 

C'est  par  trop  s^ditieux. 
Halte-]^! 
Vite,  en  prison  pour  cela.' 


Je  me  tais  done  par  prudence, 

Et  n'offre  que  quelques  ileurs. 
Grand  Dieu!  quelle  inconsiqueocef 

Mon  bouquet  a  twis  CBtdeun, 
Si  cette  erreur  fait  scandale, 

J e  puis  me  perdre  avec  vous; 
Mais  la  cl^mence  royale 

Est  1^  pour  nous  sauver  tous. . . 
Halte-li^! 
Vite,  en  prison  pour  cela.    * 

But  we  must  conclude.  We  will  pass  over,  with  silent  regret, 
the  indelicacy  of  some  of  the  songs :  though  the  fearly  life  of  B6- 
ranger  niay  have  familiarized  him  to  that  sort  of  language,  we 
wonder  the  good  taste  which  he  shows  in  minor  points,  did  not 
warn  him  to  omit  the  gross  and  indecent  passages,  —  and  they  are 
not  many, — which  must  render  his  volumes  offensive  to  well-bred 
men,  and  utterly  unreadable  by  modest  women.  To  tlfe  pro- 
faneness  we  have  already  alluded, — it  is  too  frequent  to  be 
corrected  without  sacrificing  the  larger  portion  of  his  works,  — 
we  lament  it,  we  nauseate  it ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  have  been 
obliged  to  say,  that  we  rather  blame  the  state  of  manners  and 

•  Onr  readers  will  easily  believe,  that  there  was  no  real  Marie  *  ♦  ?,  and  that  the 
fite  and  the  name  are  a  poetical  invention  to  introdace  Napoledn,  Marie-Loiise*  the 
DBke  df  Raichfltadt,  and  the  16th  August,  Bonaparte's  fite. 
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society  in  France  than  the  poet  himself.  As  to  the  general 
ifterit  of  his  verses  we  shall  add  one  observation,  which  has  es- 
caped M.  de  Chateaubriand.  The  great  peculiarity  of  B&- 
ranger  is  the  mixture  of  gaietv  and  pathos,  which  he  combines 
with   the  happiest  eiSect.     He,  indeed,  mingles  '  the  grave  and 

Sy,  the  lively  and  severe,'  with  a   very  original  and  singular 
licity.     This  merit  has  not  escaped  the  author  himself ;  in  his 
own  behalf  he  claims,  as  his  special  praise,  that-^ 

^  D'un  luth  joy  tux  il  attendrii  les  sons.' 

La  bonne  Vieille,  v.  i,  p.  242. 

With  one  other  remark  we  shall  conclude  —  though,  perhaps,  it 
might  be  spared,  for  it  can  hardly  have  escaped  our  readers  — 
that  it  is  exceedingly  surprising  that  a  person,  whose  early  life  was 
so  miserably  mean  and  whose  education  appears  to  have  been  no 
better  than  his  humble  station,  should  have  produced  odes  (as 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  very  justly  denominates  them)  of  an  elegance 
of  diction,  a  facility  of  expression,  and  a  harmony  of  versification 
not  exceeded  in  the  language.  It  may  s^id  our  reader's  specu- 
lations on  this  curious  subject  to  be  informed  that  this  smooth 
facility,  this  apparently  spontaneous  flow,  is  the  result  of  the  most 
anxious  care  and  deliberation  ;  that  M.  Beranger's  composition  is 
slow  to  a  degree  that  deserves  the  epithet  of  painful ;  that  the  con- 
ception of  each  song  b  the  work  of  time,  and  that  many  couplets 
have  cost  him  hours  of  labour. 


Art.  VIL— jRlc  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  to  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  and  Annab  of  the  Stage  to  the  Resto- 
ration. By  J.  Payne  Collier,  Esq.  3  vols.  8vo.  London. 
1831. 

J.  HE  comprehensive  and  philosophic  spirit  of  modem  poetical 
criticism  has  fully  recognised  the  high  rank  which  the  lia- 
tional  drama  of  England  may  claim  among  the  creations  of  the 
human  imagination ;  the  name  of  Shakspeare  not  only  receives  its 
'ust  homage  throughout  the  vast  regions  over  which  the  English 
aneuage  is  spread,  on  the  shores  of  the  Ganges,  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,, 
he  is  read  either  in  the  original  language,  or  in  successive  and 
multiplying  translations.  The  admirers  of  the  classical  drama  are 
at  length  obliged  to  admit  *  a  rival  near  the  throne,'  even  where 
they  are  *  not  driven  from  the  field,'  by  what  they,  consider  the 
Gothic  invasion  of  the  romanticists.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  the  best  French  writers  now  speak  of  Shakspeare, 
(the  Gennans,  it  is  well  known,  go  almost  beyond  our  own  na- 
tional pride,  in  their  admiration  of  our  great  dramatist,)  and  to 
contrast  it  with  the  half  jealous,  but  half  patronizuig  eulogy  of 
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Voltaire,  and  the  still  timid  and  apologetic  phrase  of  La  Harpe — ; 
^La  tragMie  fut  viol^e  par  un  g^ant.'  Such  is  the  lively  expres- 
:sion  of  the  latter  critic,  embodying  his  notion  of  the  wonderful 

K>wer,  as  well  as  of  the  utter  lawlessness  of  the  barbarous  poet, 
or  is  the  knowledge  of  the  older  English  drama  confined  to 
Shakspeare ;  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  curiosity  and  admiration 
are  beginning  to  be  excited,  by  the  fertility  as  well  as  the  genius 
of  a  theatre,  in  which  poets  like  Johnson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  Massinger,  occupy  the  second  rank,  while  for  the  third,  remain 
such  names  as  Marlowe,  Ford,  Middleton,  and  Webster.* 

Tbe  origin  and  progress  of  this  theatre,  the  slow  or  rapid  man- 
ner to  which  so  splendid  a  branch  of  the  great  works  of  human 
invention  attained  its  perfection ;  the  favourable  circumstances 
which  fostered  its  growth,  or  tbe  adverse  out  of  which  it  struggled 
by  the  creative  power  of  its  earliest  masters  —  these  questions 
would  be  lentimate  objects  of  historical  inquiry,  even  if  tney  only 
served  to  throw  light  on  the  poc^tic  life  of  Sfaakspeare.  Tbe 
history  of  the  English  stage  would  be  a  pursuit  of  the  highest 
istelleetual  interest,  if  its  only  result  should  be  to  decide  on  the 
accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  Dryden's  assertion,  that  'Shakspeare 
created  the  stage  among  us:'  whether  the  romantic  drama  of 
England,  as  has  been  -finely  said  of  Greek  tragedy  in  relation  to 
.Sschylus,  sprung  from  the  head  of  Shakspeare,  perfect  and  in 
complete  armour,  as  Pallas  from  that  of  Jove.  It  would  be  but 
the  legitimate  homage  to  such  genius,  to  examine,  with  the  utmost 
minuteness,  into  the  state  in  which  he  found  and  in  which  he  left 
his  art ;  how  much  he  owed  to  his  predecessors,  and  how  far  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  his  age  tended  to  foster  and  de- 
velope  his  powers.  Yet,  considering  the  long  array  of  volumes  to 
which  our  editions  of  Shakspeare  have  extended,  the  vast  ad- 
vanced guard  of  prolegomena,  the  countless  rabble  of  notes  which 
impede  his  triumphant  progress,  and  the  heavy  baggaee  of  disser- 
tations which  bring  up  the  rear  ;  considering  the  number  and  the 
avidity  of  the  *  black  letter  dogs,'  whom  the  author  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Literature,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  described  as  hanging 
on  the  flanks,  and  draining  the  life-blood  of  the  dramatic  Actaeon  — 
we  might  have  supposed  the  subject,  by  this  time,  completely 
exhausted ;  and,  however  some  master-mind  might  be  wanting 
to  compress,  to  reduce  into  order  —  to  extract  all  that  was  intrin- 
sically'' valuable  from  the  immense  and  discordant  mass,  and  to 
cast  It  into  one  agreeable  narrative  —  we  should  scarcely  have  ex- 

*  We  BMC  witht  tome  jean  afo,  the  fint  Tohme  of  e  •very  intereitiiir  work  hj 
Tieek  (one  of  tbe  ableet  and  moit  learned  of  Germao  critica,  and  we  tmnk»  after 
Oombe, deddedljtbafiiBtof  German noyeliatf),entitle4'Sbaksfear«'a  Vars^tuU:* 
^^wa  da  not  knew  wbadier  h#  bat  pabBabed  more. 
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pected  that  much  further  informatioD  could  have  been  obtained, 
after  the  minute  and  laborious  researches  of  the  Stevenses  and 
Malones.    The  volumes  of  Mr  Collier,  however,  prove  that  even 
in  their  own  department  the  Shakspeare  commentators  have  left 
much  for  future  inquirers.    The  indefatigable  diligence  of  this 
gentleman  has  led  him  to  many  unsuspected  or  unknown  sources 
of  information ;  while  even  in  those  which  were  open  to  former 
collectors,  he  has  gleaned  much,  either  ove/looked  by  their  negli* 
gence,  or  misrepresented  by  their  haste.    From  our  record  offices, 
from  public  and  private  libraries,  Mr  Collier,  with  infinite  pains 
and  perseverance,  has  brought  together  a  vast  mass  of  new  and 
curious  facts,  illustrating  that  fertile  and  not  altogether  unprofitable 
subject,  the  amusements  of  our  ancestors  ;  and  has  traced  the  gra- 
dual though  rapid  manner,  in  which  the  religious  representations 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  barbarous  but  splendid  shows  of 
omr  Tudor  Kings^  were  refined  into  the  more  intellectual  and  in- 
structive  romantic  drama  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
Had  Mr  Collier  displayed  equal  skill  in  the  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  bis  materials,  as  he  has  zeal  and  diligence  in  obtaining 
them,  his  work  might  have  been,  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  history 
of  the  English  drama.     At  present,  of  great  and  varied  interest  to ' 
the  antiquarian,  and  of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  historian  of 
this  branch  of  English  poetry,  it  is  rather  a  series  of  historical  dis- 
sertations than  a  history ;  it  is  not  one,  but  three  separate  works, 
the  subjects  of  which  the  author  has,  after  all,  not  been  able  to 
keep  entirelv  distinct  »  Annals  of  the  Stage,  Annals  of  Dramatic 
Poetry,  and  an  account  of  Theatres  and  their  Appurtenances. 
It  is  thus  a  sort  of  historic  trilogy,  but  without  any  continuous 
interest ;  with  three  beginnings,  three  middles,  and  three  ends : 
we  are  perpetually  travellmg  onwairds,  and  when  we  reach  the 
goal,  are  called  back  again  to  start  anew  from  the  point  at  which 
we  originally  set  forward.     It  might  be  difficult,  but. the  increased 
popularity  of  his  volumes  would,  we  are  persuaded,  amply  repajr 
Mr  Collier  for  the  trouble  of  recasting  his  whole  work  ;  of  distri- 
buting it  into  one  consecutive  narrative,  with  its  episode  skilfully 
interwoven,  and  some  of  the  very  curious  documents,  particularly 
the  accounts,  withdrawn  from  the  text,  (where  they  arrest  and 
detain  too  long  the  attention  of  the  common  reader,)  and  thrown 
into  an  appendix.    Unless  Mr  Collier  shall  thus  condescend  to 
render  his  book  more  attractive,  he  must  content  himself  with 
the  praise  of  having  made  useful  collections  for  the  histcwry  of  the 
drama,  rather  than  of  havine  adequately  filled  that  chasm  in  our 
literary  history  of  vhich  he  lustly  complwns. 

Religion  vras  the  parent  of  the  modem,  as  of  the  ancient  drama. 
Throughout  the  world,  in  Indiai  as  m  Athens,  the  greal  relii^ous 
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festivals  were  the  periods  at  which  dramatic  representations  were 
exhibited ;  and  in  modern  Europe  the  clergy  were  the  first  actors, 
and  the  Bible  was  to  the  rude  dramatists  of  the  dark  ages  what 
Homer  was  to  ^schylus  and  Sophocles.  It  is  even  supposed  by 
some,  that  the  Thespis  of  the  modem  European  drama  was  no 
less  than  a  most  learned  and  canonized  saint,  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen.  This  opinion,  however,  of  Voltaire,  to  which  Mr  Collier 
considers  Warton  to  incline,  is  in  fact  entirely  invalidated  by  the 
juster  observations  of  Warton  himself.  In  the  fourth  century, 
according  to  Voltaire, 

^  Gregory  Nazianzen,  an  archbishop,  a  po^,  and  one  of  the  fttben 
of  the  church,  banished  pagan  plays  from  the  stage  at  Constantinople, 
and  introduced  select  stories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Am 
the  ancient  Greek  tragedy  was  a  religious  spectacle,  a  transition  was 
made  on  the  same  plan  ;  and  the  choruses  were  turned  into  Christian 
hymns.  Gregory  wrote  many  sacred  dramas  for  this  purpose,  which 
have  not  survived'  those  inimitable  compositions  over  which  they 
triumphed  for  a  time.  One,  however,  bis  Xfiexf  wa^x^y  or  Chriars 
Passiorij  is  still  extant.^  In  the  prologue  it  is  said  to  be  in  imitaftioQ 
of  Euripides,  and  that  this  is  the  first  time  the  Virgin  Maiy  has  been 
produced  on  the  stage.  The  fashion  of  acting  spiritual  dramas,  in 
which  at  first  a  due  degree  of  method  and  decorum  was  preserved, 
was  at  length  adopted  from  Constantinople  by  the  Italians,  who  framed 
in  the  depth  of  the  dark  ages,  on  this  foundation,  that  barbarous 
species  of  theatrical  representation  called  Mysteries,  or  Sacred 
Comedies,  and  which  were  soon  afterwards  received  in  France.'  — 
Warton's  ERst.  of  Engl  PoeLy  vol.  iii,  p.  196,  8vo.  edit. 

This  is  a  genuine   Voltarian  hypothesis,  ever  brilliant  and 

The  X^ta-r^  nA0x<»t  is  on  many  acconnts  a  cnrions  peifoimaBce.  It  it  setflj 
twice  as  long  as  any  extant  classical  play,  and  must  contain  somewhere  abont  tbn% 
thonsand  lines.     It  infringes  on  the  unities  both  of  time  and, place.    The 


changes  from  some  part  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Virgin  hears  the  tidings  of  th* 
capture  of  Jesus,  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and  our  Saviour  is  introduced  after  Us 
resurrection.  Its  contempt  of  quantity  is  very  remarkable,  as  it  does  not  appear  t* 
be  in  the  least  guided  by  accent.  The  following  is  a  passage  not  without  sweetness, 
and  more  than  usually  correct  in  metre.  It  is  the  Viigin's  lamentation  at  tlM  willii^ 
baste  with  which  Jesus  proceeds  to  his  trial : 

At  tti  ri  /|^«0>*;  Ktf{/iA  y^^  uxjirtw 

•MTi  TOW  Fw  (to?)  «r<;^i/r  tihMf  ^ifcor; 

if'  jf  uiitr9t  ctnvotnavf  Jimk; 
t^t^fjitu  ••«>,  Ttevoy;  i  fxnm  9*  vti\ 
^oty  Jot  xoyof  |Uoi,  *ru  6i«  ifat^h  x*><t 

Ac  /utf  T^ot  atnrn  n-tfT^oc,  «  <r«cyor,  nBw^ 
9U  Btffn-iftM  Xi'''^^  ^«0>6«4  yf^MV) 
•^Avrat  irotif  ft  mm  m^mrv^AwUu  0% 
The  anthonhip  of  this  play  is,  after  all,  very  doubtfoL 
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ag<Botiv»,  bat  negl^em  or  diHlaiBfol  of  ftet  aad  efiJgaoB.  Wa 
are  ii6t  aware  that  any  proof  has  been  adduced  that  these  sacred 
dramas  of  Gregory,  and  his  more  prolific  poetical  rival,  the  berelie 
bishop  ApoUinaris,  were  ever  acted.  WartoD  himself  has  sug-* 
gested,  what  appears  to  be  the  fact,  that  these  dramas  were  com- 
posed, not  for  the  theatres  of  Constantinople,  to  expel  their  rightful 
lords,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Menander,  but  for  the  Cbristiao 
schools,  into  which  were  introduced  a  sacred  Homer  (that  is  to  sajr, 
the  Old  Testament,  as  far  as  the  life  of  Saul,  thrown  into  hexa- 
meters) —  a  sacred  Pindar  —  and  a  sacred  Plato  (into  an  imkaiioB 
of  whose  Dialogues  the  Gospels  were  cast),  as  well  as  sacred  dra- 
mas on  scriptural  subjects.  The  ecclesiastical  historians  assert 
that  this  practice  origmated  in  a  prohibition  issued  by  Juliaa 
i^inst  the  use  of  the  pagan  poets  and  philosophers  in  the  Chris* 
tian  seminaries,  — an  edict  strangely  at  variance  with  the  profouod 
poKcy  of  the  apostate  emperor  for  the  subversion  of  Chnstianity. 
It  is  far  more  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  pious  apprehenaions 
of  the  church,  than  to  the  short-sighted  jealousy  of  the  emperor. 
The  date  of  these  productions,  the  reign  of  Julian,  when  the  church 
(for  a  period  however  short)  was  standing  on  the  defensive,  is  irre- 
concilable with  the  notion  that  they,  were  composed  with  a  view  of 
assailing  paganism  m  its  last  strong-hold,  the  theatre.  However 
difficult  it  is  to  trace,  in  the  vague  language  of  the  ecclesiaatical 
writers  and  Byzantine  historians,  the  decay  and  gradual  extinotioa 
of  the  legitimate  Grecian  drama,  it  is  most  probable  thai  the  dege- 
nerate taste  of  the  pagans  contributed  to  its  downfall  as  much  as 
the  holy  zeal  of  the  Christians.  The  tragedies  of -ffischylus  and 
Euripides  waned  before  the  furious  excitement  of  the  hippodrome, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  devout  thunders  of  the  patriarchs,  de- 
luged Christian  Constantinople  with  blood ;  and  those  more  shame- 
less exhibitions,  which  <Vere  yet  better  suited  to  the  passions  of  a 
dissolute  and  rapidly  barbarizing  populace.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever the  genuine  ancient  drama  may  have  struggled  for  existence, 
both  against  a  religion  which  denounced  it  as  forming  an  integral 
part  of  the  great  system  of  pagan  idolatry ;  and  against  the  spirit 
of  an  unworthy  age,  incapable  of  refined  and  intellectual  amuse- 
ments, and  only  stimulated  by  the  coarser  and  more  violent  excite- 
ment of  the  gladiator,  the  chariot  race,  the  conjurer,  and  the  buf- 
foon ;  —  there  is  still  a  vast  chasm  which  separates  the  dissolution 
of  the  ancient  from  the  birth  of  the  modern  drama.  The  connexion 
between  the  Christian  drama  of  the  fourth  century  in  Constanti- 
nople modelled  on  the  Athenian,  if  it  ever  existed  as  a  public 
spectacle,*  and  the  ruder  miracle  plays  of  western  Europe,  which 

•  The  few  expreMions  in  the  tragedy  of  Gregory,  which  have  been  reKed  on,  tij 
merely  the  conventional  terms  which  so  dose  an  imitator  of  the  aneieBt  attfe  wow 
naturally  transfer  to  his  poem,  and  by  no  means  imply  the  actual  representation  of  tk« 
piece. 

VOL.  xLvi.  NO.  92.  — Q.R.  61 
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at  their  earliest  date  cannot  be  carried  higher  than  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth,  or  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  has  never  been 
established  but  on  pure  conjecture.  The  opinion  of  Schlegel,  a 
critic  whose  knowledge  is  as  accurate  and  extensive  as  his  views 
are  original  and  profound,  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  overstated, 
but  is  not  much  beyond  the  truth.  We  quote  the  French  transla- 
tion, which  we  have  at  hand. 

*  Lee  restes  des  anciens  spectacles  des  Grecs  at  des  Romains  furent 
abolis  a  P^poque  da  I'iotroduction  du  Christianisma,  soit  parce  qti'ils 
avoient  rapport  au  culte  des  faux  dieux,  soit  parce  qu'il  s'y  etoit  introduit 
uoe  grande  licence  de  moeurs.  Mille  ans  se  passerent  a  peu  pr^s  sans 
qu^on  vit  se  relever  de  thc'iatre.' 

.  The  sacred  Christian  drama,  arose  out  of  the  strong  religious 
excitement,  the  revival,  in  modern  phrase,  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Crusades.  The  miracle  plays,  the  dramatic  repre- 
sentations of  the  history  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  more  popular 
saints,  appear  on  a  sudden,  and  almost  simultaneously,  in  Italy, 
France,  England,  we  have  little  doubt  likewise  in  Germany  and 
in  Spain.  Their  origin  in  Italy  is  thus  traced  in  a  recent  work, 
full  of  curious  research  and  ingenious  observation,  the  '  Antichit^ 
Bomantiche  d'  Italia  di  Dependente  Sacchi.'  The  view  of  the 
subject  is  not  new,  but  we  do  not  know  where  to  find  it  more 
clearly  and  elegantly  developed. 

*  Peregrinavano  que'  nostri  padri  in  terra  santa  e  visitavano  per  peni- 
lenza,  per  divozione,  o  per  vanita  que'  luoghi  famosi:  esaltavano  la  mente, 
ed  il  cuore  6*8  questa  mistiche  recordanze;  e  ripatriando  inebbriati  da 
questo  eatusiasmo,  dasiderosi  di  partecipare  nagli  altri  le  grate  sensazidni 
che  ne  avevano  conseguite,  dipingevano  loro  a  il  lungo  viaggio,  e  i  corsi 
pericolosi,  a  i  desarti,  a  la  santa  Citta,  a  il  sacro  monte,  a  ritesseano  la 
storia  dal  Salvatore,  coma  sa  la  avassero  attinta  a  novella  ibnti.  Questi 
uomini  vestiti  con  abiti  in  parte  stranieri,  col  bordone,  coUa  cappa  da 
pellagrino,  doviziosi  da  relliquia,  di  croci,  di  lontana  ricordanze, 
destavano  la  curiosita  nal  popolo  cha  li  segiiiva  a  attendava  con  mostra 
di  maraviglia  a  di  ansieta  a  quanto  assi  facaansi  volontarosi  a  narrare, 
spesso  sulle  publiche  piazze,  talora  vicino  ai  camateri,  o  nal  vestibak> 
Mle  chiese.  A  un  pellagrino  sa  ne  associava  un  sacondo,  e  spesso 
un  terzo,  e  nel  fuoco  della  narraztona  1'  uno  interrompava  P  altro;  quaati 
declamaya,  quagli  cantava,  a  sovente  avvania  fra  loro  partissero  il  rac- 
conto,  sicch^  na  riusciva  una  specie  di  rapprasentaziona.  Viaggiavano 
a  loro  posta  in  Palestina  ancha  i  sacerdoti,  e  reduci  in  patria,  a  infendere 
ne'  credenti  1'  entusiasmo  onde  avaansi  inspirati  in  qualla  sacra  terra, 
nella  celebrazione  de'  divini  misteri  devisarano  novalle  pompe,  e  ceri- 
monie,  che  meglio  accannassero  1'  ordine,  con  cui  seguirono  i  pati- 
inenti  del  Giusto,  e  la  fierazza  de'  Giudici,  a  i  tribunali,  a  Garusalemme 
«  il  Golgota.  Quindi  leggiermente  prandaa  forma  una  maniera  di  rap- 
fn-eaontazione  che  in  breve  ordinandosi  si  transmuto  in  una  festa  che 
^ovd  ripetere  a  divisato  tempo.     In  fatti  intomo  al  roiUe  praticavasi 
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nelle  chiese,  allorche  si  commemoravaoo  i  divini  miBteri,  di  cmitare  dm 
sacerdoti,  quali  sui  puipiti,  quali  all'  altare,  e  quail  in  chiesa,  gli  evan-* 
geli,  e  le  sacre  nenie,  e  i  laici  vestirsi  in  forme  stranie,  altri  tener  la 
parte  do^  Nazzareni,  altri  di  Farisei ;  e  talvolta  nel  scNstenerle  recare  si 
innanzi  il  clamore,  che  transmutavano  i  tempii  in  teatri,  e  anzich^ 
ispirare  religiosa  pieta,  tenersi  per  cosa  da  giuoco  e  da  diletto ;  per- 
nicioso  abuso,  cui  posero  severe  divieto  V  autorita  di  molti  concili. 
Pure  a  nulla  giovavano  quelle  querele  e  minacce  ;  e  la  vaghezza  di 
novita  poti:  di  tanto,  che  que'  recenti  riti  in  breve  vennero  disposti  a 
mode  di  spettacolt :  e  si  tennero  o  nelle  chiese,  o  nelle  pubKche  Tie  a 
giomi  stabiliti ;  e  ne  fii  si  grande  la  splendidezza  e  se  ne  meti5  tanto 
rumore,  che  gli  Storici  ne  fecero  ricordanza.  Una  assai  grande  ebbe 
luogo  in  Padova  nel  1243,  alie  ferie  di  Pasqua,  in  cui  si  ripetd  la  pao- 
sione  di  Cristo,  da  varie  persone  vestite  in  modi  diversi,  colla  pompa 
della  reiigione,  col  lusso  della  vanita  associato  a  preci,  a  grida,  ed  a  fi>Uie; 
e  nel  Friuli,  appunto  nelle  case  del  Patriarca  nel  1298,  si  B  per  mohi 
sacerdoti  rappresentazioue  di  tutti  i  misteri  del  Nuovo  Testamento,  e  nel 
1304  lo  stesso  capitolo  della  cattedrale  rec5  ad  azione  con  lungo  studio 
la  creaziono  de'  primi  uomini,  le  gioic  e  i  dolori  della  Vergine.' 

The  authors  of  the  '  Histoire  du  Theatre  Fran9als'  have  adopted 
the  same  view  of  the  origin  of  their  own  drama  ;  their  opinion, 
indeed,  is  more  briefly  and  much  more  brilliantly  expressed  in  the 
well-known  lines  of  Boileau  :  — 

'  Chez  nos  devots  ayeux,  le  theatre  abhorre 

Fut  long'tems  dans  la  France  un  plaisir  ignore, 

De  pelerins,  dit-on,  une  troupe  grossiere 

En  public  a  Paris  y  monta  la  premiere, 

Et  sottement  z61fee,  en  sa  simplicity', 

Joua  les  Saints,  la  Vierge,  et  Dieu  par  piete.' 

But,  although  these  writers  adduce  an  ambiguous  expression  in 
an  ordonnance  of  Charlemagne  (A.D.  789)  in  which  histriones 
are  prohibited,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  invalidate  the  claim 
advanced  by  Mr  Collier  in  favour  of  England,  as  possessing  much 
earlier  recorded  instances  of  the  exhibition  of  religious  dramas. 
A  passage  in  Fitzstephen's  *  Life  of  St  Thomas  a  Becket,'  quoted 
by  Warton,  and  written  before  1182,  speaks  of  sacred  plays 
(sanciiores  ludos)  as  regular  spectacles  in  London ;  and  there  is 
good  evidence  that  the  miracle-play  of  St  Catherine  was  per- 
formed at  Dunstable,  under  the  auspices  of  Geoffrey,  afterwards 
Abbot  of  St  Alban's,  as  early  as  1110,  if  not  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  century.  It  is  thought  that  the  Chester  mysteries  com- 
menced in  1268.  Yet,  as  Geoffrey  was  a  Norman,  and  as  Mr 
Collier  is  of  opinion  that  the  Chester  mysteries  were  either  ori- 
ginally performed  in  French,  or  translated  from  that  language,  it 
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is  roost  probable  that  their  date  was  at  least  as  early  in  France  as 
in  England.  In  fact,  in  all  Christian  countries  the  state  of  tbe 
general  mind  was  much  the  same  ;  and  the  same  fruits  sprung  up 
everywhere  naturally  and  spontaneously  out  of  the  necessities  of  tbe 
times.  The  strong  religious  impulse  which  the  Crusades  bad 
spread  through  the  whole  Christian  world  —  or  of  which  the  Cru- 
sades themselves  were  but  the  first  visible  outburst  —  the  sacred 
enthusiasm  which  had  seized  all  orders,  sought  out  every  possible 
means  of  awakening,  of  communicating,  of  maintaining  its  con- 
tagious influence  over  the  universal  soul  of  man.  Of  the  clergy, 
tbe  pious  hailed  with  devout  joy  this  golden  opportunity  of 
propagating  the  saving  doctrines  of  the  cross ;  the  worldly,  that 
of  more  strongly  riveting  on  the  very  heart  of  man  their  own 
spiritual  influence.  Every  means  must  be  adopted  to  further  the 
great  end.  The  wiser  knew  by  observation,  the  more  practical 
discovered  by  experience,  that  among  barbarians,  such  as  the 
mingled  population  of  Europe  had  become,  the  imagination  and 
the  senses  must  be  addressed,  rather  than  the  reason.  The  mind 
of  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  second  childhood,  of  universal  bar- 
barism. The  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  might  have  been 
preached  unheard  ;  but  the  beautiful,  the  striking,  the  tender,  the 
appalling /act«  of  the  Scripture  history  came  home  to  the  simplest 
understanding,  and  touched  the  rudest  heart.  Faith  then  would 
be  communicated  far  more  successfully  if  addressed  to  the  sight 
as  well  as  to  the  hearing. 

The  religion  of  the  south  of  Europe  is  still  essentially  drama- 
tic ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  this  adaptation  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  people  has  tended  to  perpetuate  the  influence,  not  only 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  also  of  the  Greek  church.  Even  in  the 
pulpit,  not  merely  does  the  earoest  preacher,  by  vehement  gesti- 
culation, by  the  utmost  variety  of  pause  and  intonation,  act,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  scenes  which  he  describes  ;  but  the  crucifix,  if  the 
expression  may  be  permitted,  plays  the  principal  part ;  the  Sa- 
viour is  held  forth  to  the  multitude  in  the  living  and  visible  em- 
blem of  his  sufferings.  The  ceremonies  of  the  Holy  Week  in 
Rome  are  a  most  solemn,  and  to  most  minds,  affecting  religious 
drama.  The  oratorios,  as  with  us,  are  in  general  on  scriptural  sub- 
jects ;  and  operas  on  themes  of  equal  sanctity  are  listened  to  without 
the  least  feeling  of  profanation.  Nor  are  the  more  audacious 
exhibitions  of  the  dark  ages  by  any  means  exploded.  Every  tra- 
veller on  the  continent  who  has  much  curiosity,  must  have  wit- 
nessed, whether  with  devout  indignation  or  mere  astonishment,  the 
strange  manner  in  which  scriptural  subjects  are  still  represented 
by  raarionnettes,by  tableaux  parlans,  or  even  performed  by  regular 
actors.     In  tbe  unphilosophized  parts  of  modern  Europe,  these 
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scenes  are  witnessed  by  the  populace,  not  merely  with  respect, 
but  with  profound  interest ;  and  if  they  tend  to  perpetuate  super- 
stition, must  be  acknowledged  likewise  to  keep  alive  religious 
sentiment.  But  if  this  be  the  case  in  the  nineteenth  century,  how 
powerfully  must  such  exhibitions  have  operated  on  the  general 
mind  in  the  dark  ages  !  The  alternative  lay  between  total  igno- 
rance and  this  mode  of  communicating  the  truth.  For  the  general 
mass  of  the  clergy  were  then  as  ignorant  as  the  laity  ;  and  as  the 
wild  work,  which  in  these  sacred  dramas  is  sometimes  made  of 
the  scripture  history,  may  be  supposed  to  have  embodied  the 
knowledge  of  a  whole  fraternity,  we  may  not  unfairly  conjecture 
the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  obtained  from  each  individual.  The 
state  of  language  in  Europe  must  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 
adoption  of  public  instruction,  by  means  of  dramatic  representa- 
tion. The  services  of  the  church  were  in  Latin,  now  become  a 
dead  language.  This  originated,  perhaps,  rather  in  sincere 
reverence,  and  the  dread  of  profaning  the  sacred  mysteries  by 
transferring  them  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  than  in  any  systematic 
design  of  keeping  the  people  in  the  dark  ;  for,  from  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  Latin,  as  the  vernacular  idiom,  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  modern  languages,  there  was  no  marked  period  in 
which  the  change  might  appear  to  be  called  for,  until  the  question 
became  involved  with  weightier  matters  of  controversy.  The  con- 
fusion of  tongues,  almost  throughout  Europe,  before  the  gfeat 
predominant  languages  were  formed  out  of  the  conflicting  dialects^ 
must  greatly  have  impeded  the  preaching  the  Gospel,  for  which, 
in  other  respects,  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  clergy  were  quali- 
fied. Though,  in  these  times,  most  extraordinary  eflects  are  atr 
tributed  to  the  eloquence  of  certain  preachers,  for  instance,  Fra. 
Giovanni  di  Vicenza,  yet  many  of  the  itinerant  friars,  the  first,  we 
believe,  who  addressed  the  people  with  great  activity  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue,  must  have  been  much  circumscribed  by  the  limits  of 
their  own  patois.*  But  the  spectacle  of  the  dramatic  exhibitions 
everywhere  spoke  a  common  language ;  and  the  dialogue,  which, 
in  parts  of  the  Chester  mysteries,  is  a  kind  of  Anglicized  French, 
and  which,  even  if  translated  into  the  native  tongue,  was  constantly 
interspersed  with  Latin,  and  therefore,  but  darkly  and  imper- 
fectly understood,  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  perpetual  inter- 
pretation which  was  presented  before  the  eyes.  The  vulgar  were 
thus  imperceptibly  wrought  up  to  profound  feelings  of  reverence 
for   the    purity    of  the    Virgin  ;    the    unexampled   sufferings  of 

•  It  ii  related  in  the  life  of  St  Bernard,  that  hi«  pale  and  emaciated  appeamnee, 
and  the  animation  and  the  fire,  which  seemed  to  kindle  his  Whole  beinc  as  he  spoke, 
made  so  deep  an  impression  on  those  who  could  only  see  him  and  hear  his  voice,  that 
Germans,  who  nnderetood  not  a  word  of  his  language,  were  often  moved  to  tears.  — 
JV'eafider,  Der  ffeilige  Bernard^  p.  49. 
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the  Redeemer ;  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
constancy  of  the  martyrs;  we  must  add,  (for  after  ail  it  was  a 
strange  Christianity,  though  in  every  respect  the  Christianity  of 
the  age,)  with  the  most  savage  detestation  at  the  cruelty  of  Herod 
or  Pilate,  and  the  treachery  of  Judas ;  and  the  most  revolting 
horror  at  the  hideous  appearance,  and  blasphemous  language  of 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  who  almost  always  played  a  principal 
part  in  these  scriptural  dramas. 

We  have  been  detained  too  long  from  Mr  Collier's  volumes, 
from  which  we  must  select  such  illustrations  of  these  curious  dra- 
mas, as  may  be  quoted  without  offending  the  delicacy  of  feelings 
which  we  trust  are  common  to  most  of  our  readers.  There  are 
extant  three  collections  of  these  mysteries,  or,  as  Mr  Collier  calls 
them,  miraclc'plays,  formerly  represented  in  this  country.  1.  The 
Townley  Collection,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Widkirk  Abbey, 
containing  xxx  plays.  2.  The  Ludos  Coventriae,  probably  per- 
formed at  Coventry,  at  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,*  xlii  plays. 
On  these  Mr  Sharpe  has  written  a  dissertation  abounding  in  anti- 
quarian research.  3.  The  Chester  Mysteries,  edited  with  great 
care,  and  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr  Markland.  There  is  also 
a  curious  miracle  play,  in  the  Cornish  language,  which  has  been 
printed  by  Mr  Davies  Gilbert,  the  late  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Each  of  these  sets  of  dramas  comprehended  the  whole 
scripture  history,  from  the  creation  to  doomsday.  The  first  of  the 
pageants  in  each  of  the  three  collections  is  occupied  with  the  crea- 
tion, the  rebellion,  and  expulsion  of  Lucifer ;  and  the  Chester 
collection  has  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man.  The  third  repre- 
sents the  death  of  Abel ;  the  fourth,  the  deluge.  In  both  these 
last  there  are  some  strange  comic  passages  interspersed,  on  which 
we  shall  hereafter  make  some  observations.  The  exquisite  beauty 
of  situation  in  '  Abraham  and  Isaac'  could  not  escape  even 
these  rude  dramatists.  In  the  Widkirk  play  on  this  subject,  the 
father  and  son  are  accompanied  on  their  way  *  forth  of  toune,' 
by  two  boys  and  a  jackass,  whom,  before  the  sacHBce,  they  leave 
behind.    When  Abraham  is  about  to  slay  his  son,  Isaac  exclaims  — 

♦  The  feast  of  Corpos  Christi  appears  to  have  been  the  great  season  for  these  ex- 
hibitions in  the  churches.  The  more  serions  of  the  clergy,  as  Mr  Collier  has  shown 
by  some  carious  quotations,  were  mnch  scandalizecl  by  the  performance  of  such  dnLoiaa, 
bj  nnaothorized  actors,  at  fain  and  markets.  They  fondly  thought  that,  in  charches, 
and  in  their  own  hands,  they  were  secore  against  profanation.  Yet  thoogh  interlodes 
were  perfonned  in  churches,  (as  appears  by  an  bbibition  of  Bishop  Bonner,)  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  in  most  large  towns,  the  wealthy  buiighers,  whether  from 
their  greater  willingness  to  bear  the  expense,  or  from  some  other  cause,  assumed  the 
management  of  the  mirade-olays;  they  were  represented  by  the  guilds  at  their  own 
charges ;  at  least  it  is  clear  tJiat  the  Chester  and  Coventry  plays  were  performed  by 
tke  laity. 
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*  The  shyning  of  your  bright  blade, . 

It  gars  me  quake  for  ferde  to  dee. 
Abraham.       Therefore,  grofling  thou  shalt  be  layde, 

Then  when  I  stryke,  thou  shalt  not  se.' 

In  order  to  delay  the  fatal  stroke,  Abraham  pretends  that  be  has 
lost  something,  and  turning  away,  he  says  very  tenderly  — 

*  What  water  shotes  in  both  myn  eyn  ! 
I  were  lever  than  all  warldly  wyn, 
That  I  had  fon  hym  onys  unkynde  ; 
Bot  no  default  I  faund  hym  in. 

I  wold  be  dede  for  hyro  or  fynde  ; 
To  slo  him  thus  I  thynk  grete  syn.'  * 

The  angel  prevents  the  blow,  but  Abraham  will  not  talk,  even 
with  the  heavenly  messenger,  till  he  has  releasedand  kissed  his  son, 

Tbe  Chester  play  treats  this  story  even  more  pathetically. 
*  IsAACKE.       Yf  I  tresspassed  in  any  degree, 

With  a  yarde  you  may  beate  me  : 

Put  up  your  sworde,  y(  your  will  be, 

For  I  ame  but  a  childe. 
Abraham.       Oh  !  my  deare  sonne,  I  ame  sorye 

To  doe  to  thee  this  great  annoye. 

God's  commandement  doe  must  I : 

His  workes  are  aye  full  mylde. 
IsAACKE.  Woulde  Grod,  my  mother  were  here  with  me  !     . 

She  woulde  kneele  doune  upon  her  knee. 

Praying  you,  father,  y{  yt  might  be,  ^ 

For  to  save  my  life. 
'  Isaac  expresses  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  and  r^ 
minds  Abraham  that  he  hath  older  sons  at  home  whom  be  may  love. 
Abraham  ^'  wrings  his  hands,"  entreats  him  not  to  add  to  bis  agony,  and 
calls  upon  Christ !  to  have  pity  upon  him.  The  stage  direction  at  the 
close  is,  '^  Here  let  Abraham  make  a  signe,  as  though  be  would  skiye^ 
and  cut  off  his  head  with  his  sworde  ;  then  let  the  Angell  come  and  take 
the  sworde  by  the  ende,  and  staye  it."  .  .  The  Coventry  pageant,  which 
relates,  like  those  of  Widkirk  and  Chester,  solely  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
is  much  inferior.  There  is  one  natural  touch  in  it,  however,  which  de- 
serves notice  :  during  the  whole  way,  Abraham  is  dumb  with  grief  at  the 
contemplation  of  the  sacrifice  he  is  compelled  to  make  ;  and  Isaac  re- 
marks, unconsciously  and  innocently  — 

*  Fayre  fadyr,^  ye  go  ryght  sty  lie  ; 

I  pray  you,  fadyr,  speke  unto  me.^f 

*  Or  in  other  words  —  *  What  water  shootB  into  both  mine  eyes?  I  should  have 
been  more  glad  than  of  all  wordly  gain,  if  1  had  found  him  once  unkind  ;  bat  I  never 
found  him  in  fault  I  woold  willingly  die  or  endure  suffering  for  him  ;  to  slay  him  I 
think  a  great  sin. ' 

f  The  French  mystery  on  tbe  same  subject  has  fallen  into  the  same  pathetic  raiiu 
See  the  Histoire  du  Thatre  Franyais,  vol.  ii,  p.  818. 
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But  these  gleams  of  tenderness  and  genuine  poetry  are  rare; 
in  general  the  poet  of  the  mysteries  trusted  entirely  to  the  reli- 
gious emotion  which  might  be  awakened  by  the  dramatised  nar- 
rative of  the  evangelist,  or  the  apocryphal  writer,  for  the  Prot- 
Evangelium  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  received  an  equal  share 
of  honour  with  those  of  the  Apostles.  The  *  Harrowing  of  HelP 
was  a  favourite  subject,  founded  on  the  description  of  Christ's 
descent  '  to  preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison/  as  pictured  in  the  lat- 
ter curious  work.  Of  all  the  apocryphal  Christian  writings,  this 
alone  displays  boldness  and  almost  dignity  of  invention.  Whik 
all  the  rest  of  them  may,  we  conceive,  be  generally  traced  to  the 
creed  of  some  particular  sect,  and  might  perhaps  be  assigned,  by 
one  profoundly  versed  in  the  earlier  varieties  of  opinion,  to  a-par- 
ticular  date,  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  seems  a  work  of  pure 

Koetry  ;  as  essentially  imaginative  as  the  Paradise  Regained, 
for  are  we  sure  that  the  author  had  any  more  serious  design  of 
imposing  his  vision  upon  the  Christian  world  as  a  genuine  history 
than  Milton  himself.  To  the  miracle  dramatists  it  oflfered  some 
fine  images,  and  a  legend  which  seems  to  have  been  remarkably 
well  adapted  for  this  kind  of  exhibition.  Mr  Collier's  abstract  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  three  different  series  which  relate  to  the 
New  Testament,  is  therefore  curious,  not  only  as  illustrating  the 
rude  origin  of  the  drama,  but  as  exhibiting  the  popular  Christian 
history  of  the  dark  ages  —  the  history  which  is  still  current  in 
most  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  of  which  the  indelible  vesti- 
ges linger  to  this  day,  after  centuries  of  Protestant  teaching,  and 
in  despite  of  Bible  societies  and  tract  distributions,  among  our  own 
common  people.  Our  Christmas  carols  still  repeat  to  old  familiar 
tunes  the  puerile  miracles  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Ihfancy,  just  as 
they  were  dramatised  by  the  monks  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
almost  in  the  words  of  the  miracle-plays ;  nor,  in  the  beautiful 
language  of  Wordsworth,  — 

*  Nor  yet  hath  pleasure  ceased  to  wait 

On  those  expected  annual  rounds,' 

Whether  the  rich  man's  sumptuous  gate 

Calls  forth  the  unelaborate  sounds, 

Or  they  are  offered  at  the  door 
.  Which  guards  the  lowliest  of  the  poor.' 

The  different  pageants  of  the  miracle-plays,  answering  per- 
haps in  some  degree  to  the  acts  of  a  modern  drama,  or  to  the 
separate  parts  of  an  Athenian  trilogy,  appear  usually  to  have 
preserved  something  like  an  unity.  But  the  representation  of  a 
long  continuous  history,  though  subdivided  into  distinct  parts, 
led  most   probably  to   that  great  characteristic  of  the    modem 
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romantic  drama^  its  incessant  changes  of  scene,  its  overleaping 
long  intervals  of  time,  and  its  introducing  and  dismissing  its 
characters,  as  they  are  wanted,  without  preparation,  and  often 
without  the  least  intimation  of  their  future  destiny.  But  there 
is  another  still  more  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  romantic  drama, 
which  we  should  scarcely  expect  to  find  in  exhibitions  on  sacred 
subjects,  even  in  so  rude  an  age,  and  though  performed  by  ignorant 
monks  before  a  scarcely  more  ignorant  audience  —  the  intermixture 
of  comic  with  serious  scenes.  We  do  not  mean  the  unintentional 
air  of  burlesque,  which,  to  our  more  sensitive  taste  and  more 
accurate  knowledge,  is  thrown  over  the  most  solemn  subjects  by 
the  poverty  of  contrivance  ;  by  the  attempt  to  impersonate  preter- 
natural beings,  even  the  Deity  himself,  by  means  of  clumsy  ma- 
chinery ;  the  quaintnesses  of  language  ;  the  whimsical  absurdities 
into  which  the  writer  is  betrayed  by  his  ignorance  of  chronology 
or  geography  —  as  when  Pharaoh  swears  by  *  Mahound '  and  by 
'  Mars ;' —  and  when  the  kingdom  of  Herod  is  thus  described ; — 

Tuskane  and  Turky,  all  Inde  and  Italy, 

Cecyll  and  Surry,  dreded  him  and  dowtys, 

And  hym  lowtys : 

From  Paradise  to  Padwa,  to  Mount  Flascon, 

From  Egyp  to  Mantua  unto  Kemp  toune  ; 

From  Sarceny  to  Susd,  to  Grece  it  aboune  ; 

Both  Normandy  and  JVorwa  lowtys  to  his  croune ; 

His  renoune 

Can  no  tong  tell :  from  heven  unto  hell, 

Of  hym  can  none  speU, 

But  his  cosin  Mahoune. — 
Such  strange  incongruities  as  these  might  naturally  be  expected 
in  the  works  of  those  barbarous  times,  and  are  familiar  to  all  who 
are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  the  dark  ages ;  but 
in  these  miracle-plays  there  are  passages  evidently  intended  to 
excite  lau^'hterat  their  broad  buffoonery  ;  whole  scenes  of  farcical 
merriment,  which  alternate  with  the  most  grave  and  solemn 
events  in  the  sacred  history.  In  the  play  of  Cain  and  Abel,  the 
ploughboy  of  Cain,  Gar^on,  is  a  regular  Gracioso.  In  the 
Widkirk  play  of  Noah,  still  greater  liberty  is  taken  with  the 
unwillingness  of  his  wife  to  enter  the  ark.  She  remains  drinking 
with  her  *good  gossippes,'  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
and  actual  castigation  of  her  husband,  and  the  whole  of  her  beha- 
viour is  placed  in  the  most  ludicrous  light.  Even  where  we  should 
suppose  that  Christian  feeling  would  have  hallowed  the  subject 
with  a  far  deeper  jealousy  of  desecration,  a  comic  interlude  is  in- 
troduced —  one  in  which  the  soldiers  who  *  cast  the  dice'  for  out 
Saviour's  raiment  bear  the  principal  parts.  But  the  most  singular 
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of  all  these  strange  scenes  is  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  *  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds,'  which  is  a  complete  pastoral  farce,  as  Mr 
Collier  observes,  and  by  no  means  destitute  of  humour.  The 
three  Shepherds  are  transformed  into  honest  Cheshire  boors,  and, 
'  after  conversing  about  their  shrewish  wives  and  other  familiar  topics, 
are  about  to  sing,  (the  first  agreeing  to  take  "  the  tenory,"  the  second 
l^the  treble  so  hye,"  and  the  third  "the  meyne,")  when  they  are 
interrupted  by  an  acquaintance,  named  Mak,  who,  it  seems,  does 
not  bear  the  best  reputation  for  honesty.  After  supper  they  all  lie 
down  to  sleep  ;  but  the  shepherds  take  care  that  Mak  shall  lie 
down  between  them,  that  he  may  not  get  up  unobserved  and  steal 
their  sheep.  While  they  are  snoring,  he  contrives  to  escape,  and 
makes  off  with  a  fat  wether,  which  he  carries  home  to  his  wife,  as  he 
had  done  many  before.  She  is  afraid  of  his  being  at  last  discovered  and 
hanged,  for 

"  So  long  goys  the  pott 

To  the  water,  men  says, 

Comys  it  home  broken." 
*Mak  is  himself  in  considerable  alarm  lest  the  shepherds  should 
w^e,  and  finding  both  him  and  the  sheep  missing,  conclude  that  he 
had  stolen  It.  The  wife  proposes  this  scheme  :  —that  if  the  shepherds 
come  Mak  should  preteivl  that  she  had  just  been  brought  to  bed,  and 
that  the  sheep,  which  was  to  be  covered  up  in  the  cradle,  was  the  child 
she  had  produced  Mak  agrees  to  the  plan,  but,  to  avoid  suspicion, 
returns,  and  lies  down  with  the  shepherds  without  his  absence  having 
been  noticed.  When  the  shepherds  wake,  they  are  so  refreshed,  thS 
one  of  them  says,  «  As  lyght  1  me  foyll,  as  leyfe  on  a  tre  ;"  but  Mak 
complains  that  he  has  lain  awkwardly  in  one  position  so  long,  that  it 

^Z  ^tT  k  "?  ""  T^  '"  ^^u  "^^^  T^"  '^^P««'<^«  walk  to  the  fold, 
and  Mak  hastens  home,  where  he  takes  care  that  his  wife  and  the 
dead  sheep  are  put  to  bed  and  cradled  in  due  form       The  shepherds 

ZL?Mi*'fl'''*^^''u'"'^  swear  by  S;  Thomas' of  Kent  that  they 
suspect  Mak  :  they  go  to  his  cottage,  and  making  a  noiU  to  be  admitted, 
Mak  entreate  them  not  to  disturb  his  wife,  telling  them  what  ha^ 
happened  She,  too,  joms  in  the  entreaty,  as  the  least  sound  ffoes 
through  her  head,  and  the  shepherds  are  for  a  time  irapoaed  uLn 
X;)7  "^A  ""^  *^/  P^i°^  of  departing,  but  return  and  ask  to  see  the 
child,  and  one  of  them  offers  to  give  it  sixpence:  Mak  replies  that  it 

keep  them  from  lifting  up  the  coverlet  of  the  cradle.  There  they  see 
toeu-  sheep,  and  recognise  it  by  the  ear-mark,  although  the  wife  4ould 
fam  persuade  them  that  it  is  a  child  which  had  been  transformed  by 
an  evil-spirit.'  ' 

We  must  considerably  shorten  Mr  Collier's  quotation  from 
this  cunous  performance,  though  we  would  not  altogether  omit 
some  specimen  of  its  style,  ° 

*  Primus  Pastor.     Syr,  our  lady  hym  save, 
Is  your  child  a  knave  ? 
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Tert 

Past. 

Mak. 

Prim. 
Mak. 

Past. 

Tert. 

Past. 

Mak. 
Tert. 
Mak. 

Past. 

Tert. 

Past. 

Prim. 

Past. 

Sec.  Past. 

Tert. 

Past. 

Mak.  Any  lord  mjght  him  have, 

This  chyld  to  his  son. 
But  who  was  his  gossypp, 
So  sone  rede  (ready)  1 
So  fare  fall  their  lyppis  -;- 

Hark,  now  a  le  {he). 
So  God  theym  thank, 
Parkyn  and  Gybon  Waller,  I  say. 
And  gentill  John  Home,  in  good  fay, 

With  the  great  shank. 
Mak,  with  your  leyfe. 

Let  me  gyf  your  bame,  but  vi  pence. 
Nay,  do  way  ;  he  slepys. 
Me  thynk  he  pepys. 
When  he  wakjus  he  wepys  : 

I  pray  you  go  hence. 
Gyf  me  lefe  hyra  to  kys, 

And  lyft  up  the  clowtt.  — 
What  the  devil  is  this  ? 

He  has  a  long  snowte. 
Ill  spon  weft,  I  wys. 

Ay  commys  foull  owte.  —  Ay  so  ! 
He  is  like  to  our  shepe. 
Wyll  ye  see  how  thay  swedyll 
His  fbure  feytt  in  the  medyll  ? 
Sagh  {saw)  I  never  in  a  credyll 
A  hwnyd  lad  ere  now. 
Mak.  Peasse  bid  I.     What  ? 

Lett  be  your  fare. 
I  am  he  that  hym  gatt,  ' 

And  yond  woman  him  bare. 
Uxor.  A  pratty  child  is  he, 

As  sytts  on  woman's  kne, 
A  dylly  downe,  pardie, 

To  gar  a  man  laghe.  ( To  nuxke  a  inan  laugh.) 
Tert.  Past.  I  know  him  by  the  eare  luarke, 

That  is  a  good  tokyn. 
Prim.  Past.  This  is  a  fals  wark  : 

I  would  fayn  be  wrokyn  {revenged).  —  I^tt  wepyn  {cease  crying.) 
Uxor.  He  was  takyn  with  ap  elfe  ; 

I  saw  it  myself : 
When  the  clock  stroke  twelf. 
Was  he  forsfaapyn  (changed). 

The  Shepherds  beat  Mak  tiU  they  are  tired,  and  lie  down  to 

rest,  when  the  Star  in  the  East  appears,  and  Angelus  cantat  gloria  in 
excelsis.^ 

Does  then  this  strange  approximation, 'not  merely  of  what  we 
should  call  profane,  but  even  low  and  vulgar  matter,  with  subjects 
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of  the  utmost  sanctity,  argue  intentional  irreverence  either  in  the 
writers  or  the  spectators  of  these  exhibitions  ?  Were  the  devotional 
or  respectful  feelings  of  the  audience,  the  Cheshire  boor  or  the 
Coventry  artisan,  disturbed  or  weakened  by  these  associations  with 
ludicrous  and  familiar  images  ?  In  the  present  day,  the  question 
would  not  bear  discussion ;  the  indignant  feelings  of  the  great 
majority  would  revolt  at  what  would  be  considered  little  less  than 
blasphemy.  Here  was  the  error  of  Mr  Hone,  who  compiled  an 
extremely  amusing  volume  on  the  mysteries  and  absurd  super- 
stitions of  our  ancestors,  to  justify  certain  parodies  on  the  Liturgy, 
which  had  excited  general  indignation ;  he  overlooked  the  im- 
portant difference,  that  in  his  case,  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
great  mass  of  his  countrymen  were  deeply  wounded,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  the  most  charitable  to  doubt  the  animus  with  which 
he  has  written ;  in  the  other,  no  offence  was  either  meant  by 
the  writer,  or  taken  by  the  spectator ;  nor,  whether  it  be  *  wise 
policy'  to  restrain  the  '  right'  of  outraging  public  decency  by 
law  or  not,  can  there  be  the  least  doubt,  that  it  must  be  morally 
wrong  and  inconsistent  with  the  brotherly  kindness  of  Chris- 
tian society,  thus,  with  no  adequate  purpose,  to  inflict  pain  on 
the  most  sensitive  and  susceptible  feelings  of  so  large  a  pan  of 
the  community.*  But,  in  a  state  of  society  so  totally  different, 
it  is  a  curious  question,  how  far  the  endurance  of  such  incon- 
gruities betrays  a  culpable  obtuseness  of  religious  sensibility;  how 
far  the  unintentional  transition  to  lighter  feelings  must^  of  necessity , 
have  deadened  those*  more  salutary  emotions  excited  by  the  se- 
rious part  of  the  performance.  It  is  a  remarkable,  and  not  an 
uninteresting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  that  the 
same  license  has  been  admitted  in  other  quarters,  besides  the 
Christian  plays  of  the  dark  ages.  Even  the  Greeks  relieved  the 
severe  dignity  of  the  tragic  trilogy  by  a  satiric  drama,  which 
approached,  it  should  seem,  very  near  to  religious  burlesque.  In 
the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes,  the  Deity,  in  honour  of  whose  sacred 
festival  the  theatric  representations  took  place,  is  exhibited  in  the 
basest  and  most  contemptible  light,  as  a  sot,  a  buffoon,  and  a 
coward.  Yet,  far  from  being  considered  hostile  to  the  religion 
of  his  country,  Aristophan^js  belonged  to  that  which  his  victims, 
the  Sophists,  would,  if  they  had  taken  a  leaf  from  modem 
phraseology,  have  been  inclined  to  denounce  as  the  high  church 
party  among  his  countrymen  -^  he  was  the  John  Bull  of  Athe- 
nian politics.      Even  on  the  Indian  stage,  though    the   dramas 

•  We  are  very  happy  to  acquit  Mr  Hone  of  having  subsequenUy  tretpasNd  in  that 
way.  Hia  recent  Day-Bookg  qpd  Year-Books  are  innocent  aa  well  as  amusing,  and 
even  mrtructive,  compilations— perhaps  the  best  parloor-w'mdow  miacellames  of 
their  order. 
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are  usually  represented  at  assemblages  for  religious  purposes,  the 
Brahminical  character  is  by  no  means  sacred  against  the  privileged 
jibes  of  the  Vita  or  Gra^ioso  of  the  piece.  In  fact,  in  a  less 
refined  age,  and  among  a  more  imaginative  people,  the  human 
mind  seems  to  pass  with  a  transition  at  once  more  sudden  and 
complete  from  one  extreme  to  another  ;  laughter  and  tears  alter- 
nate with  greater  rapidity;  nor  does  the  depth  or  intensity  of 
either  emotion  appear  to  be  moderated  by  its  quick  interchange, 
by  its  thus  almost  blending  with  its  opposite.  Men  are  not  less 
profoundly  serious  during  the  time  that  serious  objects  engross 
their  attention,  because  they  can  pass  instantaneously  and  almost 
without  effort  to  a  totally  different  train  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Moreover,  all  authority,  both  civil  as  well  as  religious,  becomes 
jealous  of  insult,  or  disrespect,  in  proportion  as  it  feels  its  awe 
and  influence  diminished.  While  it  knows  itself  to  be  firmly 
rooted  in  the  public  mind  it  may  safely  permit  much,  which 
would  appear  full  of  danger,  while  it  is  trembling,  as  it  were,  for 
its  existence.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  Papacy  might  pass  un- 
noticed, and  disdain  expressions  of  hostility,  which  in  the  days  of 
Luther  were  of  awful  omen.  But  however  ineffective,  as  a  form 
of  faith  leading  to  pure  and  gentle  morals,  the  religion  of  the  dark 
ages  maintained  the  most  despotic  and  universal  authority  over  the 
subject  mind  of  man.  Whatever  disobedience  there  might  be,, 
there  was  no  doubt ;  and  however  the  more  refined  piety  of  some 
might  disapprove  of  these  exhibitions,  with  the  mass,  the  most 
remote  suspicion  that  religion  could  be  brought  into  contempt 
never  entered  the  mind ;  it  stood  secure  from  profanation  in  its 
own  inherent  awfulness.  To  the  laity,  the  representation  of  these 
scenes  by  the  clergy  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  advancement  rather  than  the  desecration  of  religion ; 
and  when  the  clergy  bribed,  as  it  were,  the  attendance  and  secured 
the  attention  of  the  laity,  by  thus  indulging  them  in  what  appeared 
to  be  but  harmless  merriment  —  or,  perhaps,  followed,  without 
much  thought,  the  bent  of  their  own  scarcely  less  ignorant  minds, 
in  thus  allowing  coarse  buffoonery  to  mingle  with  grave  senti- 
ments—  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  had  any  deliberate  design j 
or  even  apprehension  of  doing  disservice  to  that  cause,  which,  by 
the  more  serious  parts  of  their  exhibitions,  they  hoped  to  promote. 
Many  strange  things  are  said,  and  always  have  been  said,  by 
the  preachers,  who  address  the  lower  classes  with  the  greatest 
effect :  in  our  own  day  there  is  at  least  one  pulpit  humorist,  whose 
pious  jests  are  repeated,  but  whom  no  one  ventures  to  suspect  of 
religious  insincerity;  nor  do  his  ludicrous  sallies  appear  in  the 
least  to  impaur  the  authority  of  his  more  solemn  admonitions. 
Such  things  are  the  indications  rather  of  coarse  manners  than  of 
an  urraligious  heart ;  and  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  promote 
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the  utmost  refinement  of  the  pious  feelings,  our  judgment  on  points 
of  this  nature  must  have  constant  reference  to  the  state  of  society, 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  age ;  and,  although  an  extreme 
case,  it  touches  a  part  of  the  great  question  at  issue  between  the 
modern  classical  drama  and  the  romantic  school — that,  namely, 
whether  the  serious  and  profound  tragic  emotions  are  deadened  by 
the  intermixture  of  comic  scenes  ;  or  whether  the  whole  reality  of 
life,  with  all  its  sudden  changes  and  transitions,  is  not  the  noblest, 
at  least  a  perfectly  legitimate,  subject  for  dramatic  imitation.  The 
fool  in  Lear,  who,  to  the  English  reader,  immeasurably  deepens 
the  harrowing  effect  of  that  most  tragic  scene,  to  the  Frenchman  of 
the  old  school  would  not  only  have  been  offensive,  but  positively 
painful.  The  modem  philosophy  of  taste  is  so  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  school  of  Shakspeare  and  Calderon,  that  we  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  enter  further  into  this  interesting  question. 

The  miracle-plays  survived  in  England,  and  even  in  the  country 
of  John  Knox,  later  than  is  generally  supposed.  Mr  Collier's 
book  was  published  before  the  very  curious  *  Extracts  from  the 
Kirk  Session  Records  of  Perth  ;'  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  notice  the  repeated  enactments  of  the  Presbyters  of  that 
place,  from  1577  down  as  late  as  1600,  against  the  Splaying  of 
Corpus  Christis  play  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  whilk  day  was  wont 
to  be  callit  Corpus  Christis  day,  to  the  great  slander  of  the  Kirk 
of  God,  and  dishonour  of  the  haill  toun.'*  Our  author  says  that 
a  miracle-play  was  performed  at  Kendal  as  late  as  James  the 
First ;  but  their  time  was  passed ;  they  had  been,  long  before, 
gradually  superseded,  as  the  most  attractive  public  exhibitions ; 
nor  did  we  expect  to  see  them  revived  in  our  own  day.  The 
miracle-play  of  the  Gift  of  Tongues,  now  performing  under  the 
pulpit-management  of  Mr  Irving,  has  not  the  excuse  of  the  bar- 
barity and  rudeness  of  the  times  to  palliate  its  offensiveness  to  all 
sober  and  rational  piety —  a  serious  burlesque,  betraying  scarcely 
credible  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  and  design  of  that  extraordi- 
nary event  in  apostolic  history. 

But  though  in  most  countries,  particularly  the  Protestant,  in 
general  a  complete  separation  took  place  between  religion  and  the 
stage,  it  is  remarkable  that  among  the  chefs-d^cmvre  of  the  French 
theatre,  the  Polyeucte  of  Corneille,  and  the  Athalie  and  Esther 
of  Racine,  are  founded,  the  two  latter  on  scriptural,  the  former 
on  a  strictly  religious  subject.  The  Saul  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
splendid  dramatic  poem  of  Alfieri ;    and  is  highly  effective  in 

*  The  work  we  quote  is  one  of  the  latest  productions  of  the  Maitland  Clnb  of 
Glasgow,  and  presents  as  graphic  a  picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  a  Scotch  towa 
of  the  days 'of  Mary  and  her  son,  as  do  <  Low's  Memorials'  (a  publication  of  the 
fiannatyne  Club  of  Edinburgh)  of  that  in  a  rural  district  of  the  same  coimtry  in  the 
times  of  Cromwell  and  Chafes  II. 
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representation.  In  England,  the  David  and  Bethsabe  of  Peele,  and 
the  Looking  Glass  for  London  and  England  by  Greene,  indicated 
a  lingering  inclination  for  sacred  themes  ;  and  still  later,  the  Vir- 
gin Martyr  of  Massinger,  and  the  Raving  Maximin  of  Dryden,  at- 
tempted, with  different  success,  to  appeal  to  the  Christian  emo- 
tions of  the  audience.  In  the  Most  Catholic  country  alone,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  religious  drama  assumed  a  statelier  and 
more  beautiful  form.  For  the  first  time  it  awoke  to  life,  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  true  poet.  Many  of  the  dramas  of  Calderon, 
for  instance,  the  celebrated  ^  Devocion  de  la  Cruz,'  delighted  still 
more  the  devout  audience,  because  their  interest  appealed  to  reli- 
gious emotions.  A  Spanish  apologist  for  the  drama  thus  strongly 
expresses  his  conviction  of  the  proper  and  salutary  effect  of  reli- 
gious performances. 

^  Si  son  (las  comedias)  de  santos,  el  exemplo  mueve,  las  milagros  se 
imprimen,  y  la  devocion  se  estiende:  quantos  me  afirman,  que  lloran 
mas,  que  en  el  mas  ardiente  sermon.' 

But  it  was  in  the  Autos  Sacramentales  that  the  poetical  religion 
of  Calderon  poured  itself  forth  with  the  most  boundless  prodigali- 
ty, and  excited  the  rapturous  admiration  of  his  devout  countrymen. 
Donde  con  publica  admiracion  de  todos  se  excedi6  a  si  este  eminente 
varon,  fue  en  los  Autos  Sacramentales:  la  devocion  de  su  espiritu  le 
encendia  el  animo,  y  inflamado  el  discurso  en  arrebatado  vuelo,  volaba 
como  la  Aquila  de  Ezechiel  sobre  sus  companeros  y  sobre  si.  Alii  se 
debia  de  verificar  la  mentira  bien  recibida,  que  engrandece  Ciceron, 
de  ser  los  poetas  divines  altamente  inflamados.  Son  tan  divinos  los 
argumentos  que  sigue,  tan  hermosos  los  conceptos,  tan  galanes  loa 
vestidos,  tan ,  embebidas  las  moralidades,  tan  gustosas  las  doctrinas, 
tan  taraccado  lo  discrete  c^n  lo  santo,  tan  cempanere  del  gusto  el  pro- 
vecho,  que  de  un  gelpe  admira  el  entendimiente  y  enciende  la  veluntad. 
Salen  los  animes  adoiirades  y  devotes,  gustoses  y  atentos,  recreados 
y  encendidos;  y  entre  los  alhagosdel  oide  introduce  venerables  respectos 
al  Sacramento.'  —  D.  M.  Guerra  y  Ribera. 

The  autos  of  Calderon  unite  the  miracle-play  and  the  morali- 
ty ;  they  are  crowded  with  allegorical,  as  well  as  real  personages. 
The  adoration  of  the  Host  is  their  great  end  and  object ;  they  are, 
as  it  were,  a  splendid  poetical  argument  for  Transubstantiation  ; 
—  from  whatever  part  of  sacred  history,  or  from  whatever  moral 
or  religious  allegory  the  poet  forms  the  groundwork  of  his  piece, 
it  still  returns  to  this  one  point,  the  dignity,  the  divinity  of  the 
mass.  But  so  extraordinary  is  the  fertility  of  invention  —  the 
dramatist  has  thrown  so  rich  a  vesture  of  poetry  over  his  pole- 
mics —  so  luxuriant  is  the  fancy,  so  exquisite  the  harmony  —  that 
it  is  impossible  to  wonder  if,  thus  embodying  the  profoundest 
religious  sentiment  of  the  people  and  ^  marrying  it  with  immortal 
verse,'  these  productions  should  be  listened  to  with  unbounded 
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rapture.  Their  very  extravagance  was  but  the  overpouring  of 
zeal,  which  disdained  restraint ;  the  oriental  prodigality  of  imagery, 
which  seems  to  betray  the  Arab  blood  so  deeply  mingled  with  that 
of  Spain,  harmonized  with  the  scriptural  or  early  Christian  theme, 
and  tended  powerfully  to  heighten  the  general  effect  of  these  wild 
and  fantastic  compositions. 

In  England  many  circumstances  conspired  slowly, to  supersede, 
and  at  length  to  extirpate,  the  more  purely  religious  drama,  the  mi- 
racle-play.    It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  increasing  strength  of 
Protestant  feeling,  which  rejected  the  legendary  and  imaginative 
part  of  the  ancient  creed  ;  and  the  fierce  spirit  of  controversy, 
which  on  both  sides  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  public 
dramatic  representations,  and  to  turn  to  ridicule  or  bitterly  to  sati- 
rize its  antagonists.     Mr  Collier  has  discovered  a  curious  fact,  that 
in  a  splendid  pageant,  described  in  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey, 
and  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  both  writers  have  omitted  the  introduc- 
tion of  Luther  and  his  wife,  who  of  course  were  not  exhibited  in  a 
very  favourable  point  of  view.     On  the  other  side,  the  dramatic 
productions  of  John  Bale,  partly  miracle-plays,  partly  morals,  were 
avowedly  composed  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.    The 
farcical  interludes  of  John  Heywood — the  Pardoner,  Friar,  Cu- 
rate, and  Neighbour  Pratt ;  and  the  Four  P's,  —  the  Palmer,  the 
Pardoner,  the  Poticary,  and  the  Pedlar,  —  which  belonged  to  a 
later  period  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  were  avowedly  intended 
to  expose  the  vices  and  frauds  of  the  Romish  clergy.     In  the  reign 
of  Queen  Mary,  the  revival  of  the  miracle-plays  was  rather  en- 
couraged, while  severe  inhibitions  were  issued  against  the  inter- 
ludes, in  which  *  lewd  players,'  (among  whom  the  Protestant  in- 
terest seems  to  have  prevailed,)  brought  the  old  re-established 
orthodoxy  into  contempt.     In  Elizabeth's  reign  the  tables  were 
again  turned  ;  the  Polish  players  were  restrained,  the  Protestant 
reassumed  their  license.     The  Moralities,  however,  had,  even  be- 
fore this,  begun  to  encroach  upon  the  miracle-plays.     Allegorical 
personages  seem  early  to  have  forced  their  way  into  the  scriptural 
drama  ;  and  at  length  the  moralities  altogether  superseded  in  po- 
pularity the  strictly  religious  dramas  of  the  former  generation. 
Mr  Collier  has  given  abstracts  of  some  curious  manuscript  dramas 
of  this  kind,  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Hudson  Gumey,  as  well  as 
of  those  which  have  been  already  printed.     We  cannot,  however, 
afford  space  for  these  performances,  which — however  interesting,* 
and  perhaps  useful,  in  the  days  when  the  novelty  of  moral  instruc- 
tion rendered  it  acceptable  even  in  the  form  of  the  most  simple  and 
clumsy  allegory  —  to  modern  readers  would  certainly  seem  the 
dullest  and  least  attractive  of  all  our  older  dramas.     We  shall, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  Mr  Collier  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  interested  in  knowing  the  nature  of  *  Mind, 
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Will,  and  Understanding,'  Hick  Scorner,  and  Lusty  Juventus,  and 
the  rest  of  these  personages,  who,  with  the  Vice,  the  perpetual 
buffoon  of  the  Morality,  constitute  the  dramatis  person©  of  this 
our  middle  tragi-comedy. 

We  have  been  somewhat  moved  to  this  course  by  a  significant 
incident  in  one  of  these  dramas,  full  of  grave  and  valuable  instruc- 
tion, suited  to  all  times :  *  Wit  strikes  off  the  head  of  Tediousness 
after  a  severe  contest.'  We  fear,  however,  that  Tediousness  is  some- 
thing of  a  hydra,  and  is  not  quite  so  easily  despatched  at  one  blow. 
Characters  from  real  life  gradually  mingled  themselves  with  these 
most  uninteresting  abstractions ;  the  titles  of  some  of  the  later  mo- 
ralities, Tom  Tiler  and  his  wife,  Cambyses,  and  Appius  and  Virgi- 
nia, (though, Tom  Tiler's  lady  bears  the  awful  name  of  Strife — and 
though  *  history  and  allegory'  are  blended  in  the  two  latter  works,) 
indicate  nevertheless  an  approximation  to  genuine  comedy  and 
tragedy.  The  allegoric  character  of  the  morality  survived  to  a 
much  later  period  in  the  dunjb-show  pageants,  which  were  repre- 
sented before  our  kings,  and  in  the  more  splendid  and  poe- 
tical masques  of  James  I's  reign ;  but  in  the  more  regular  thea- 
tres, before  they  ventured  to  attempt  *  a  local  habitation,'  and  in  the 
performances  in  schools  and  universities,  something  like  a  genuine 
drama  began  to  appear.  *  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle'  has  long  en- 
joyed the  dignity  of  being  ranked  as  the  earliest  comedy  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Mr  Collier  has  degraded  this  coarse  farce  from  its 
eminence,  and  asserts  the  priority  of  a  much  superior  piece,  a 
copy  of  which  was  discovered  in  1818,  'Ralph  Roister  Doister.* 
The  author  of  *  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle '  was  John  Still, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  ;  that  of  '  Ralph  Roister 
Doister,'  Nicholas  Udall,  successively  master  of  Eton  and  West- 
minster schools^  and  celebrated,  if  we  remember  right,  in  old 
poetry,  as  the  renowned  Orbilius  of  his  day.  His  performance  is  a 
comedy,  at  least  a  clever  farce  of  plot  and  intrigue,  representing 
the  unsuccessful  love  of  Ralph  Roister  Doister  for  a  gay  and 
wealthy  widow.  The  life  of  the  piece  is  a  kind  of  servant  or 
companion  of  Ralph,  something  between  the  Vice  of  the  Morality, 
and  the  Scapin  of  modern  farce,  though  with  a  touch  of  our  friend 
Poins.  This  character,  Matthew  Merry  greek,  (it  is  comical 
enough  to  trace  the  schoolmaster  in  this  whimsical  compound,) 
opens  the  play  singing.  We  must  somewhat  shorten  Mr  Collier's 
agreeable  abstract  of  this  rare  work. 

'  Ralph  Roister  Doister  joins  hiih  in  lamenting  that  Grod  had  made 
him  ^'  such  a  goodly  person,"  and  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Chris- 
tian Custance,  *^  the  &ire  woman  that  supped  with  us  yesternyght," 
but  whose  name  he  cannot  at  first  remember  :  she  is  a  gay  widow,  as 
Ralph  observes,  with  ^'  a  ^housande  and  more  ;"  to  which  Meriygreek 
rephes — 
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"  Yea,  but  learoe  this  one  lesson  of  roe  afore  ; 
An  hundred  pounde  of  marriage  money,  doubtlesBO, 
Is  ever  thirtie  pounde  sterlyng,  or  somewhat  lesse  ; 
So  that  her  thousande  pounde,  yf  she  be  thriftie, 
Is  much  neere  aboute  two  hundred  and  Mie." 
^  Ralph's   principal   cause    of  grief  is,  that   he    has    a   rival   in   a 
merchant    of  the    name   of    Gawin    Goodluck,   to    whom    he    hears 
Dame    Custance    is    promised :    Matthew   consoles   him    by    dilating 
on   the    excellence    of  his   figure,  which   may  command  the   love    of 
any    woman,    observing   that   as   he   passes  along   the   street    people 
admire    him,    and   think    him  Lancelot  du   Lake,  Guy   of  Warwick, 
Hector   of  Troy,  Grohah,  Sampson,    Colbrand,  "  Brute  of  the   Alie 
lande,"   Alexander   the    Great,   Charlemaine,  or   the   tenth   Worthy. 
Ralph   swallows   all  these  praises  greedily,  and   promises   Matthew  a 
new  coat.     After  they  have  done  talking,  and  Merry  creek  has  goiie 
out,  Madge  Muroblecrust,  who  is  spinning,  Tibet  Talkapace,  who   is 
sewing,  and  Annot  Alyface,  who  is  knitting,  come  upon  the  stage  and 
converse  about  the  good  fare  allowed  them  by  their  mistress,  Dame 
Christian   Custance.     They  then   sing,  while  Ralph  overhears   them, 
after  which  Alice  goes  out  and  returns  just  as  Ralph  has  kissed  the 
old  nurse,  Madge,  and  wishes  to  kiss  Tibet,  who  is  a  little  coy  :  Ralph 
and  Madge  being  left  together,  he  tells  her  how  much  he  loves  her 
mistress.      Matthew   Merrygreek  returns  with  Dobinet  Doushty  and 
Harpax,  (two  other  of  Ralph  Roister  Doister's  retainers  and  singing 
men,)  as  Ralph  is  telling  Madge  '^  a  great  long  tale  in  her  eare,''  ana 
they  pretend  for  some  time  to  mistake  the  old  nurse  for  the  lady  of 
Roister  Doister's  love.     Ralph  is  at  first  very  angry,  but  forgives  the 
blunder  upon  due  submission,  and  they  join  in  a  song  upon  matrimony, 
which  is  appended  at  the  close  of  the  piece,  to  show,  perhaps,  that  it 
might  be  omitted  in  the  performance.     They  "  go  out  singing,"  leav- 
ing old  Madge  to  give  her  mistress  (who  comes  in  just  dlerwards)  a 
letter  which  Ralph  had  left  for  her,  and  which  dame  Custance  receives, 
but  does  not  then  open.  .  This  forms  the  business  of  the  first  act,  which 
18  bustling  and  lively. 

^  A  night  passes  before  the  second  act,  in  the  opening  of  which  Do- 
binet Doughty  brings  *^  a  ring  and  a  token"  for  Dame  Custance  from 
his  master  :  Dobinet  dilates  on  the  hard  lives  of  servants  and  singers, 
when  their  masters  are  in  love  ^— 

"  So  fervent  hotte  wooyng  and  so  farre  from  wiving, 
I  trowe,  never  was  any  creature  livyng  : 
With  every  woman  is  he  in  some  loves  pang, 
Then  up  to  our  lute  at  midnight,  twangledome  twang  ; 
Then  twang  with  our  sonets,  and  twang  with  our  dumps, 
And  heyhough  !  fi'om  our  heart,  as  heavy  as  lead  lumpes  : 
Then  to  our  recorder  with  toodleoodle  poope, 
As  the  howlet  out  of  an  y  vie  bushe  should  hoope. 
Anon  to  our  gitterne,  thrumpledum,  thrumpledum  thrum. 
Of  songS)  and  balades  also  he  is  a  maker, 
And  that  can  he  as  finely  doe  as  Jacke  Jlaker." 
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^  Old  Madge,  having  been  scolded  by  her  mifltress  on  the  preceding 
day,  for  taking  the  letter,  refuses  to  deliver  the  ring  and  token ;  but 
Truepenny  (Dame  Custance's  man),  Tibet,  and  Annot  entering,  Do- 
binet  introduces  himself  to  them,  as  a  messenger  from  their  mistress's 
intended  husband,  without  mentioning  who  that  husband  is.  They  are 
delighted  with  a  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  family,  and  Tibet  Talk- 
apace  observes  — 

*'  I  would  it  were  tomorrowe  j  for  till  he  resorte. 
Our  mistresse,  being  a  widowe,  hath  small  comfbrte ; 
And  I  hearde  our  Nourse  speake  of  an  husbande  to-day 
Ready  for  our  mistresse,  a  riche  man  and  a  gay  : 
And  we  shall  go  in  our  Frenche  hoodes  every  day. 
In  our  silke  cassocks  (I  warrant  you)  freshe  and  gay  ; 
In  our  tricke  ferdegews  and  biliments  of  golde. 
Brave  in  our  sutes  of  chaunge  seven  double  folde. 
Then  shall  ye  see  Tibet,  sirs,  treade  the  mosse  so  trimme ; 
Nay,  why  sayd  I  treade  ?  ye  shall  see  hir  glide  and  swimme, 
Not  lumperdee,  clumperdee,  like  our  spaniel  Rig." 
'  Ailer  another  song,  they  almost  quarrel  which  shall  deliver  Ralph's 
rinfi;  and  token  to  Dame  Custance.     Tibet  snatches  them  and  runs  away, 
whde  the  others  go  out ;  and  in  the  next  scene  we  find  Dame  Custance 
blaming  her  and  the  rest  for  indiscretion  in  receiving  rings  and  tokens 
without  knowing  from  whom  they  come.     Here  the  second  act  ends, 
which  is  short,  and  does  not  much  advance  the  plot.' 

^  Matthew  Merrygreek  is  sent  in  the  beginning  of  Act  iii,  to  see 
how  the  land  lies,  and  how  the  ring  and  token  work.  He  is  brought 
before  Dame  Custance,  from  whom  he  learns,  that  she  is  engaged  to 
Gawin  Goodluck,  that  she  will  never  marry  X^ph  Roister  Doister,  and 
that  she  has  not  even  read  his  letter.  Merrygreek  then  returns  to  his 
master  and  "  cousin"  with  the  tidings  that  Dame  Custance  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him,  but  abuses  him  for  '^  a  calf,  an  ass,  a  block,  a 
lilbum,  a  hoball,  and  a  lobcock."  Ralph,  mortified  and  disappointed, 
declares  that  he  will  die  on  the  spot ;  and  to  carry  on  the  joke,  Merry- 
greek pretends  that  Ralph  is  really  dying,  and  calls  in  the  parish-clerk, 
and  four  servants,  to  sing  and  ring  a  mock  requiem  over  him.  However, 
Merrygreek  recovers  his  master  soon  afterwards,  and  advises  him  to  put 
a  good  bold  face  upon  the  business,  and  to  go  to  the  Dame  himself  and 
demand  her  hand;  making  his  approaches  first  by  a  serenade.  Ralph  , 
agrees  to  this  plan,  and  Custance  enters  while  they  are  singing  and 
playing.  Ralph  declares  his  passion,  which  she  scornfully  rejects,  pro- 
ducing the  letter  he  had  sent  her,  which  Merrygreek  reads,  so  neglecting 
and  varying  the  punctuation,  that  (as  Wilson  says  in  his  "  Rule  of 
Reason")  it  has  "  a  double  sense  and  contrary  meaning ;"  and  Roister 
Doister,  not  recognising  the  composition,  denies  it  to  be  his.  She  leaves 
them,  and  Merrygreek  descants  on  the  weakness  and  perverseness  of 
women  — 

"  When  ye  will,  they  will  not;  will  not  ye,  then  will  they."      •. 
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He  coDsoleB  Ralph  again  by  praising  his  person,  and  by  wishing  that  he 
was  a  woman  for  his  sake:  he  advises  him  '<  to  refrain  from  Custance  a 
while,"  which  will  soon  bring  her'creeping  on  her  knees  to  him.  Roister 
Doister  consents,  and  in  the  meantime  vows  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Scrivener,  whom  he  had  employed  to  copy  fair  the  letter  for  him.  The 
Scrivener  beins  sent  for,  reads  it  with  due  observance  of  the  stqM,  and 
his  employer  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  a  better  epistle  for  the 
purpose  could  not  have  been  penned. 

^  The  fourth  act  introduces  us  to  Sim  Suresby,  who  has  been  sent 
by  his  master,  Gawin  Goodluck,  to  salute  Dame  Custance  on  his  return 
from  a  voyage.  Ralph  impudcntlv  calls  Dame  Custance  his  *^wife 
and  spouse,"  and  Sim  goes  out,  (under  the  impression  that  they  are 
married,)  to  inform  his  master  of  what  seems  to  have  happened  during 
his  absence  at  sea.  Dame  Custance,  in  grief  and  anger  that  Ralph  has 
thus  "  stained  her  name  for  ever,"  caUs  forth  her  maids  and  Truepenny 
to  drive  out  him  and  his  follower,  who  prudently  and  precipitately  retreat, 
but  threaten  to  return.  She  sends  lor  her  friend  Tristram  Trusty  to 
advise  her,  and  Merrysreek  entering,  declares  that  he  has  only  joined 
with  Doister  for  the  sake  of  mirth,  and  to  make  him  ridiculous.  He  teUs 
them  that  Ralph  is  about  to  return  to  the  assault  with  <<  sheepe's  looke 
frill  ^;rim,"  and  ^e  undertakes  '*  to  pitch  a  field  with  her  maids"  for  his 
reception.  In  the  next  scene,  which  is  one  of  mere  broad  farce,  Doister, 
armed  with  kitchen  utensils  and  a  pop-gun,  and  attended  by  Merrygreek, 
Doughty  ^and  Harpax,  threatens  to  destroy  all  with  merciless  fire  and 
sword.  The  conclusion  of  the  act  is,  that  Dame  Custance  and  her 
maids  (with  the  aid  of  Matthew  Merrygreek,  who  pretends  to  fight  on 
the  nde  of  Ralph,  but  in  the  scufiie  belabours  him  soundly)  drive  c&  their 
cowardly  assailants  at  point  of  mop  and  broom.' 

The  fifih  act  contains  the  return  and  jealousy  of  Goodluck,  the 
vindication  of  the  lady's  innocence,  their  marriage  —  the  foi^ve- 
ness  of  Ralph,  and  bis  in\ntation  to  the  marriage-supper.  We 
have  only  room  for  her  protestation  of  innocence. 

*  O  Lorde,  how  nece^sarie  it  is  nowe  of  dayes. 
That  echo  bodie  live  uprightly  all  maner  wayes  ; 
For  lette  never  so  little  a  gappe  be  open, 
And  be  sure  of  this,  the  worst  shall  be  spoken. 
How  innocent  stande  I  in  this  for  deede  or  thought. 
And  yet  see  what  mistrust  towardes  me  it  hath  wrought. 
But  diou,  Lorde,  knowest  all  folkes  thoughts  and  eke  intents. 
And  thou  arte  the  deliverer  of  all  innocentes.' 
The  antiquity  of  this  piece,  its  rarity,  as  only  a  limited  reprint 
has  been  made  of  it  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Briggs,  of  Eton,  its  life  and 
devemess,  its  curious  picture  of  manners,  have  induced  us  to  ex- 
tract thus  largely.     Ralph  Roister  Doister  will  in  future  sUnd  at 
the  head  of  every  collection  of  our  ancient  drama. 

Ferrex  and  rorrex  still  enjoys  its  unmolested  dignity  as  our 
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earliest  tragedy.*  -Like  that  of  France  and  Italy,  the  early 
drama  of  thb  country  was  in  danger  of  forming  itself  on  the  cold 
and  formal  manner  of  the  pseudo-Seneca ;  fortunately  she  speedily 
reasserted  her  liberty,  and  disdained  to  trammel  herself  with  the 
fetters  of  antiquity.  Yet  Ferrex  and  Porrex  has  passages  of  re- 
deeming power,  one  in  particular  which  we  do  not  remember  hav- 
ing seen  quoted  with  the  praise  it  deserves.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
author  of  the  most  vigorous  parts  of  the  *  Induction'  to  the  Mirror 
of  Magistrates.  Porrex,  the  younger  son,  is  slain  by  his  mother 
Videna,  in  revenge  for  his  murder  of  his  elder  brother  Ferrex. 

^  But  heare  hys  nithfulle  end. 
The  noble  Prince,  pearst  with  a  sodaine  wound, 
Out  of  his  wretched  slumber  bastely  start ; 
Whose  strength  now  failing,  straight  he  overthrew, 
When  in  the  fall,  his  eyes  even  now  unclosed, 
fiehelde  the  queen,  and  cryed  to  her  for  helpe  ; 
We  then,  alas  !  the  ladies  which  that  time 
Did  there  attende,  seeing  that  heinous  deede. 
And  hearing  him  oft  calTihe  wretched  name 
Of  mother,  and  to  crye  to  her  for  aide, 
Whose  direfuU  hand  gave  him  the  mortal  wound  — 
Pitying,  alas  !  (for  nought  else  could  we  do) 
His  rutheful  end,  ranne  to  the  wofuU  bedde, 
Desipoiled  straight  his  brest,  and  all  we  might 
Wiped  in  vain  with  napkins  next  at  hand 
The  sodeine  streames  of  blood  that  flushed  fast 
Out  of  the  gapine  wound.     O  what  a  looky 
O  what  a  rathfvS  steadfast  eye  me  thought 
Hefixt  wpon  my  face,  which  to  my  deam 
wit  never  part  from  me,  when  with  a  braid  (a  sudden  start) 
A  deepe  fet  sigh  he  gave,  and  therewithal! 
Clasping  his  handes,  to  heaven  he  cast  his  sight, 
And  straight,  pale  death  pressing  within  his  face, 
The  flying  ghost  his  mortal  corpse  forsook.' 

Yet,  powerful  as  this  is,  it  is  narrative  rather  than  dramatic 
poetry  —  the  description,  not  the  living  impersonation  of  passion ; 
passages  of  the  like  force  and  character  may  be  found  in  many  of 
the  stiff  and  extravagant  old  Italian  tragedies,  and  in  the  works  of 
the  earlier  French  dramatists.  Notwithstanding  this  model,  and 
the  dangerous  example  of  a  translation  of  Seneca,  made  about 
this  period,  the  succeeding  dramatists  chose  rather  to  follow  the 
form  of  the  earlier  mysteries,  in  which  the  story  was  not  related, 

*  There  b  an  important  error  (of  the  press  no  doubt)  in  Mr  Collier*!  work.  In 
one  part  of  page  486,  vol.  ii,  he  says  rightly,  that  the  three  (first)  acts  are  assigned 
to  P&rton ;  below  we  find,  that '  the  printer  of  the  earliest  impression  assigns  the  two 
laA  acts  to  Norton  :'  for  JVorton  read  Saekvyle, 
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but  brought  into  action.  Little  regard  was  puid  to  any  unity,  but 
the  essential  unity  of  interest ;  new  characters  were  introduced  or 
dismissed  as  became  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  tale  — 
in  short,  according  to  the  simple  principle  of  the  romantic  drama, 
divested  of  its  more  abstruse  metaphysics,  it  was  not,  as  among 
the  Greeks,  some  single  tremendous  event,  with  only  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  fatal  catastrophe,  but  a  continuous  history, 
sometimes  almost  the  whole  life  .of  some  great  character,  which 
the  poet,  as  it  were,  re-awakened  into  existence :  no  part  of  it 
was  related,  but  the  whole  naturally  unfolded  itself  from  the 
speeches  and  conduct  of  the  persons  in  the  drama.  It  was  hu- 
man life  again  set  in  action,  selected  only  and  modified  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  poet ;  it  was  history,  real  or  fictitious,  strip- 
ped again  of  its  narrative  form,  and  reproduced  in  closer  imitation 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  appeared  to  the  contemporary  genera- 
tion. The  writers  before  Shakspeare  chiefly  trusted  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  story,  the  life  and  variety  of  incident,  until  that  which, 
in  their  hands,  was  but  a  dramatised  novel  of  incident,  in  his  be- 
came the  most  sublime  moral  painting. 

The  form  of  the  romantic  drama  existed  long  before  Shak- 
speare; and  many  subjects,  which  were  afterwards  touched  with 
his  immortal  colouring,  existed  before  in  their  feebler  outline.  On 
thb  part  of  the  subject,  Mr  Collier's  collections  are  particularly 
copious  and  valuable.  The  drama  arose,  it  might  be  said,  out  of 
the  necessities  of  the  age.  The  expanding  mind,  both  of  the 
nobility  and  the  middle  classes,  yearned  for  some  more  intellec- 
tual amusement  than  the  dumb-show  pageants  and  the  cold  alle- 
gories, the  disguisincs  and  masques,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
and  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth.  The  old  feudal  amusements,  the 
tournament,  the  ridings  at  the  ring,  were  becoming  antiquated  and 
obsolete:  and  though  the  bear-baitings  at  Paris  Garden  (an 
amusement  characteristically  enough  brought  into  vogue  by  Richard 
III,  who  first  appointed  to  the  place  of  royal  bearward)  rivalled 
the  Globe  and  the  Curtain,  yet  the  court,  the  nobility,  and  the 
citizens  seem  equally  to  have  taken  delight  in  the  more  refined  and 
more  instructive  performances  of  the  regular  theatre.  In  the  in- 
tellectual world,  thus  opening  on  .the  general  observation,  every- 
thing was  new,  surprising,  exciting.  The  classical  mythology,  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  national  annals,  the  romantic 
writers  and  novelists  of  Italy,  were  all  bursting  upon  the  fresh  and 
ardent  youth  of  the  English  mind.  Still,  however,  readers  were 
probably  not  numerous,  and  books,  though  beginning  to  multiply 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  by  no  means  in  general  circulation,  even 
among  those  who  visited  the  metropolis.  Whoever,  therefore,  could 
gratify  this  intellectual  appetite  in  a  more  rapid  and  compendious 
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manner — whoever  could  communicate  knowledge  and  minister  to 
this  excitement — obtained  speedy  popularity ;  and  ofthis  feeling  the 
increasing  companies  of  actors  eagerly  availed  themselves.  To  the 
many  the  theatre  imparted  instruction  and  information  as  well  as 
amusement.  Multiplying  translations  of  the  classic  poets  furnished 
the  dramatists  with  the  incidents  and  characters  of  ancient  mytho- 
logy, Plutarch  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  heroes,  Holinshed  and 
Hall  with  English  history,  Boccaccio,  the  Hecatomithi,  and  the 
whole  range  of  Italian  novellieri  with  fictitious  tales  of  the  deepest 
interest ;  and  all  this  was  reproduced  in  a  popular  form,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  various  theatres,  which  at  first  retained  something 
of  a  feudal  character.  The  company  were  either  actual  retainers, 
*  the  servants'  of  Lord  Leicester,  Lord  Oxford,  the  Lord  Admiral, 
or  some  other  potent  nobleman,  or  sheltered  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  his  great  name  from  the  jealous  interference  of  the  ma- 
gistracy, or  the  stern  anathemas  of  the  puritans.  They  soon,  however, 
became  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  and  grew  up  into  independent 
companies,  who  were  frequently  summoned  before  the  Master  of  the 
Revels,  to  perform  in  the  royal  presence  those  pieces  which  had 
delighted  her  subjects.*  The  dramatist  and  the  actor  had  not  yet 
admitted  the  division  of  labour ;  the  poet  constantly  played  in  his 
own  piece.  Mr  Collier  is'of  opinion,  that  Greene,  reele,  Munday, 
Chettle,  Kyd,  Nash,  as  well  as  Shakspeare  himself,  and  subse- 
quently Ben  Jonson,  Hey  wood,  Dekker,  Field,  Rowley,  and  many 
more, .  were  actors  as  well  as  poets.  The  fertility  of  the  early 
stage ;  the  extraordinary  activity  with  which  its  managers  availed 
themselves  of  all  the  resources  within  their  reach  ;  the  manner  in 
which  they  seized  and  appropriated  every  literary  work  as  soon  as 
it  appeared,  and  converted  every  stirring  event  as  it  took  place  to 
their  own  use,  shows  the  extraordinary  demand  for  these  produc- 
tions, and  the  increasing  popularity  and  influence  of  the  rising 
theatre.  Even  before  most  of  the  above-named  ante-Shakspearian 
dramatists  had  begun  to  write  for  the  stage,  Mr  Collier  gives  the 
following  list  of  dramas  represented  at  court  between  1558  and 
1580. 

^  Upon  Classical  Subjects  drawn  from  Jhicient  History  or  Fable.  — 
1.  Orestes. — 2,  Iphigenia. — 3.  Ajax  and  Ulysses. — 4.  Narcissus. 
5.  Alcmaeon.  —  6.  Quintus  Fabius. — 7.  Timoclea.  —  8.  Perseus  and 
Andromeda.  —9.  Mutius  Scaevola.  —  10.  History  of  Cynocephali. —  1 1 . 
History  of  a  Greek  Maid.  —  12.  Rape  of  the  second  Helen. —  13.  Titus 
and  Gesyppus.  — 14.  Four  Sons  of  Fabius.  —  15.  Scipio  AfHcanus  — 
16.  Sarpedon.  —  17.  Pompey.  —  18.  Mamillia.  . .  On  Modem  History ^ 
Romances,  and  Stories  of  a  more  general  J^nd:  1.  King  of  Scots.  — 

*  The  distmction  between  public  and  private  theatres  wai  long  kept  up.  On  this 
point  see  Collier,  toI.  iii,  p.  686. 
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2.  Lady  Barbara. —  3.  Cloridon  and  Radiamanta.  —  4.  History  of  Alu- 
cius.  —  5.  Paris  aod  Vienna.  —  6.  Theagenes.  —  7.  Pedor  and  Lucim. 
—  8.  Herpetulus  and  Perobia.  —  9.  Philimon  and  Felicia.  —  10.  Phce- 
drastus.  —  11.  Love  and  Fortune.  —  12.  Pretestus.  —  13.  Painter's 
Daughter.  —  14.  Solitary  Knight.— 15.  Irish  Knight.  — 16.  Three 
Sisters  of  Mantua.  —  17.  Cruelty  of  a  Stepmother.  — 18.  Knipht  in  the 
Burning  Rock. —  19.  Murderous  Michael.  —  20.  Duke  of  Milan. — 
21.  Portio  and  Demorantes . .  .  Under  tJie  Head  of  Comedies:  I.  As 
plain  as  can  be. — 2.  Six  Fools. —  3.  Jack  and  Gill. — 4.  Panacasa. — 
5.  T^wley.  — 6.  History  of  the  Collier.  —  7.  History  of  Error.' 

Six  moralities  make  up  the  number  of  fifty-two  pieces  known 
to  have  been  performed  before  the  court  in  that  short  period :  — 
such  was  the  versatility  and  variety  of  these  nameless  dramatists. 
They  were,  in  one  sense,  the  news-writers  of  the  time.  The  terrible 
incident,  the  fearful  crime,  the  murder,  which  in  the  present  day 
would  be*  blazoned  abroad  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other 
in  the  pages  of  the  *  Herald'  t)r  *  Despatch,'  and  either  trolled  as 
a  doleful  ballad,  or  screamed  as  a  '  last  dying  speech  and  con- 
fession' through  the  streets,  obtained  its  publicity,  or,  at  least, 
was  perpetuated  in  the  memory  of  the  times,  by  being  thrown 
into  a  dramatic  form.  Two  plays  of  this  class  of  domestic  tragedy 
have  been  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  *  Arden  of  Feversham,'  (this 
murder  was  of  an  earlier  date,)  and  the  '  Yorkshire  Tragedy.*  To 
these  Mr  Collier  adds,  '  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women  ;*  *  Two 
Tragedies  in  one ;'  '  The  Fair  Maid  of  Bristol ;'  '  The  Step- 
mother's Tragedy;'  *  The  Tragedy  of  John  Cox  of  Cullumpton  ;* 
*  The  Lamentable  Tragedy  of  Page  of  Plymouth ;'  '  Black 
Bateman  of  the  North.*  JVlost  of  these  were  rounded  on  facts  of 
recent  date,  or  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the  audience. 

But,  after  all,  these  were  mere  tales  or  histories  cast  into 
dramatic  dialogue.  Here  and  there  the  appalling  or  exquisitely 
interesting  nature  of  the  subject  would  strike  a  spark  of  fire  out 
of  the  dull  flint  of  the  play  Wright's  heart;  or  a  comic  situation 
might  betray  the  unconscious  writer  into  some  natural  humour ; 
but  poetry,  passion,  character  were  alike  wanting;  —  the  language 
was  usually  plain  prose  ;  the  metre,  rhyme  more  or  less  regular, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  blank  verse,  which  had  all  the 
cadence  of  rhyme  without  its  final  assonance.  The  form  of  the 
romantic  drama  was  there,  but  the  life  was  wanting.  There  were 
plays  in  *  numbers  numberless,'  but  scarcely  as  yet  either  tragedy  or 
comedy.  In  this  twilight  Christopher  Marlowe  may  be  considered 
the  first  morning  star  to  usher  in  the  dawn  of  the  great  luminary. 
In  the  period  of  the  English  drama  at  which  this  writer  appeared, 
as  well  as  in  the  character  of  his  mind,  there  is  some  remote 
analogy  to  the  great  father  of  the  genuine  classical  drama.    We 
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need  not  disclaim  the  absurd  heresy  of  exalting  Kit  Marlowe  to 
the  most  remote  approximation  of  rivalry  <tith  jEschylus  —  in  his 
nobler  moods  neither  surpassed,  nor  approached,  nor  approach- 
able even  by  Sophocles  himself.     He  also,  indeed,  endeavoured 
to  raise  tragedy  upon  the   cothurnus;  —  but,  with  the  Grecian, 
her  tread,  though  bold  and  irregular,  was  still  firm  and  majestic : 
with    him   she   made    some  few  noble  and  stately  steps  —  but, 
from  overexertion,  perpetually  stumbled,  fell,  and  grovelled  on 
the  earth.     His  mind,  however,  seemed  to  be  perpetually  yearn- 
ing after  those  vast  and  gigantic,  and  sometimes  vague  and  mys- 
terious, conceptions  which  crowded  on  the  daring  imagination  of 
the  Greek:  — as  the  fine  lines  of  Drayton  express  it  — 
'  Our  Marlowe,  bathed  in  the  Thespian  springs, 
Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 
That  your  first  poets  had:  his  raptures  were 
All  air  and  fire,  which  made  his  verses  clear; 
For  that  fine  madness  still  he  did  retain, 
Which  rightly  should  possess  a  poet's  brain:'  — 

and  if  his  vaulting  ambition  did  overleap  itself,  '  and  fall  on  the 
other  side,'  the  contemporaries  of  iEschylus  considered  that  his 
somewhat  Oriental  mind  ventured  on  images  and  on  language  which 
the  severer  Attic  taste  proscribed  as  swollen  and  turgid.  If  the 
rant  of  Tamburlaine,  addressed  to  the  subject  kings  who  drew  his 
chariot  as  he  entered  the  stage  — 

'  Holla!  ye  pamper'd  hordes  of  Asia, 
What!  can  ye  draw  but  twenty  miles  a-dayl' 

became  the  proverbial  extravagance  which  the  poets  of  his  day  de- 
lighted to  quote  —  on  the  other  hand,  the  wicked  wit  of  Aristophanes 
was  as  little  inclined  to  spare  the  more  thatilsesqui pedal  compounds 
and  lawless  metaphors  of  the  Persae.  There  is  likewise  Some- 
thing of  singular  coincidence  in  the  lives  and  fates  of  these  two 
poets,  —  though  here  too  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  com- 
parison is  as  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  Marlowe  as  that  on  the 
score  of  genius,  -ffischylus  was  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  irreligion  ; 
his  daring  mind  was  supposed  to  have  penetrated  into  the  most 
awful  mysteries  of  his  faith,  and  profanely  divulged  them  to  the 
public: — Marlowe  was  accused  of  tampering  with  forbidden 
thoughts,  —  of  having  admitted  dark  doubts,  if  not  of  having 
treated  the  Christian  revelation  with  open  scorn.  And  if,  when 
the  useful  and  patriotic  life  of  ^schylus  was  untimely  closed  by 
a  destiny  which  is  said  to  have  been  prophetically  foreshown, 
bis  more  orthodox  countrymen  beheld  in  his  appalling  end  the 
manifest  vengeance  of  the  gods ;  so  when  the  profligate  course  of 
Marlowe  was  cut  short  in  a  disgraceful  fray,  a  thrill  of  trembling 
awe  seems  to  have  run  through  his  once  dissolute  companions, 
VOL.  xLTi.  NO.  92.  — Q.R.  64 
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while  a  fierce  shout  of  triumph,  at  this. fearful  providence,  burst 
from  the  puritanical  opponents  of  the  stage. 

Such  are  some  of  the  singular  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  earliest  poet  among  our  dramatists,  and  the  unrivalled  creator 
of  the  Athenian  stage  ;  and,  though  our  drama  can  by  no  means  be 
said  to  owe  its  existence  to  Marlowe,  as  that  of  Athens  to  ^schy- 

lus it  owes  to  him,  nevertheless,  a  most  important  innovation, 

the  rejection  of  rhyme  and  the  adoption  of  blank  verse.     Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Collier's  ingenious  and  satisfactory  argument,  '  Tam- 
burlaine'  was    the    first    play    which    cast   off  the    shackles   of 
iingling  rhyme    and   loose    prose,  which  had  been  hitherto  the 
language  of  the  drama ;  —  and  much  of  its  extravagance  was 
intended  to  conciliate  the  audience  to  the  innovation,  and  to  the 
reception  of  what  his  contemporaries  called  ^  Marlowe's  mighty 
line/     This  was,  in  fact,  the  creation  of  English  dramatic  poetry ; 
this  noblest  form  of  verse  immediately  (notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  rhymers,  who  vainly  attempted  to  ridicule  the 
'swelling  bombast  of  braggard  blank  verse')  took  full  possession 
of  the  stage.     Marlowe  himself,  in  his  later  eflTorts,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  perfect  what  we  may  almost  call  his  own  invention. 
Mr  Collier  has  traced,  with  judgment,  the  manner  in  which  his 
fine  ear  taught  him  a  more  easy  flow, — a  statelier  march, — a 
more  varied  cadence,  —  the  skill  of  floating  the  pause  with  greater 
boldness  and  felicity  ;  the  drawing  it  out  from  single  lines,  which 
never  admitted  the  eleventh  syllable,  into  a  continuous  stream  of 
versification  which  embodied  a  whole  speech,  or,  at  least,  a  loiJg 
passage,  in    one    harmonious   system.     The   reader,   whose  ac- 
quaintance with  our  old  drama  is  confined  to  Shakspeare,  will  ap- 
preciate the    service  tendered  by  Marlowe,  by  contrasting  the 
patches  of  rhyme,  which  occur  in  some  of  the  earlier  comedies, 
and  the  monotonous  succession  of  single  lines  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  three  plays  of  Henry  VI  w^ith  the  freer  and  richer  versifica- 
tion of  the  great  poet's  later  productions.     Some  of  these  pieces 
of  rhyme  may  be  the  remains  of  the  old  dramas,  which  Shakspeare 
worked  up  anew  ;  or  they  may  have  been  inserted  in  deference  to 
the  popular  taste,  which  might  yet  retain  a  lingering  afifection  for 
the  jingle  ;  and,  in  the  other  instance,  so  much  of  the  old  fabric 
remained,  at  least  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI,  that  Shakspeare's 
additions  may   be  discriminated  as  much   by   the  difference  of 
versification  as  of  style. 

The  finer  passages  of  Marlowe  have  been  so  often  quoted 
that  we  almost  scruple  to  repeat  them.  Even  from  'Tam- 
burlaine'  Mr  Collier  has  selected  some  thoughts  of  a  nobler 
and  less  exaggerated  tone  ;  and  some  lines  of  great  richness  and 
luxuriance  of  fancy.     The  close  of  Faustus  is  well  known,  where 
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the  poet  represents  the  unhappy  Doctor  as  watching  the  motion  of 
the  clock,  and  counting  the  hours  and  half  hours  as  they  slowly 
glide  away  and  are  heard  to  strike  ;  and,  occasionally  breaking  out 
into  ejaculations  of  despair,  feels  the  irresistible  fatality  which 
binds  him  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  diabolic  compact.  This  passage, 
which  probably  inspired  Goethe,  and  which  if  the  great  German 
had  finished  the  legend,  even  he  could  hardly  have  surpassed,  was 
printed  in  Mr  Lamb's  admirable  Specimens,  and  has  been  adduc- 
ed in  many  subsequent  publications.  We  cannot,  however,  re- 
strain ourselves  from  extracting  at  length  some  passages,  though 
equally  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  our  early  poetry,  from  his  '  Ed- 
ward II  f  for  on  this  play  chiefly  rests  the  right  of  Marlowe  to  be 
considered  the  legitimate  forerunner  of  Shakspeare.  The  abdica- 
tion of  Edward  II  is  surpassed,  indeed,  by  that  of  Richard  JI ; 
but  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  less  than  Shakspeare  to  have 
attempted  tp  cope  with  Marlowe.  Edward's  allusion  to  his  son 
even  adds  a  tenderness  to  Marlowe's  scene  which  is  wanting  m 
Shakspeare's. 
*  Lbicester.  —  Be  patient,  good  ray  lord,  cease  to  lament; 

Imagine  Killingworth  Castle  were  your  court, 

And  that  you  lay  for  pleasure  here  a  space, 

Not  for  compulsion  or  necessity. 
Edward.  —  Leicester,  if  gentle  words  might  comfort  me, 

Thy  speeches  long  ago  had  eased  my  sorrows: 

For  kind  and  loving  bast  thou  always  been. 

The  griefe  of  private  men  are  soon  allay  d, 

But  not  of  kings.     The  forest  deer,  being  struck. 

Runs  to  a  herb  that  closeth  up  the  wounds; 

But  when  the  imperial  Uon's  flesh  is  gored, 

He  rends  and  tears  it  with  his  wrathful  paw, 

And  highly  scorning  that  the  lowly  earth 

Should  drink  his  blood,  mounts  up  to  th'  air. 

And  so  it  fares  with  me,  whose  dauntless  mind 

Th'  ambitious  Mortimer  would  seek  to  curb, 

And  that  unnatural  queen,  false  Isabel, 

That  thus  hath  pent  and  mew'd  me  in  a  prison: 

For  such  outrageous  passions  cloy  my  soul, 

As  with  the  wings  of  rancour  and  disdain, 

Full  often  am  I  soaring  up  to  high  heaven, 

To  'plain  me  to  the  gods  against  them  both. 

But  when  I  call  to  mind  I  am  a  king, 

Methinks  I  should  revenge  me  of  the  wrongs 

That  Mortimer  and  Isabel  have  done. 

But  what  are  kings,  when  regiment  is  gone, 

But  perfect  shadows  in  a  sunshine  day  ? 

My  nobles  rule,  I  bear  the  name  of  king; 

I  wear  the  crown,  but  am  controll'd  by  them, 
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By  Mortimer,  and  my  unconstant  queeD, 

Who  spots  my  nuptial  bed  with  infamy; 

Whilst  I  am  lodged  within  this  cave  of  care, 

Where  sorrow  at  my  elbow  still  attends, 

To  company  my  heart  with  sad  laments, 

That  bleeds  within  me  for  this  strange  exchange. 

But  tell  me,  must  I  now  resign  my  crown, 

To  make  usurping  Mortimer  a  king? 
Winchester.  —  Your  grace  mistakes;  it  is  for  England's  good, 

And  princely  Edward's  right,  we  crave  the  crown. 
Edward.  —  No,  'tis  for  Mortimer,  not  Edward's  head. 

For  he's  a  lamb  encompassed  by  wolves, 

Which  in  a  moment  will  abridge  his  life. 

But  if  proud  Mortimer  do  wear  this  crown, 

Heaven  turn  it  to  a  blaze  of  quenchless  fire. 

Or  like  the  snaky  wreath  of  Tisiphon, 

Engirt  the  temples  of  his  hateful  head; 

So  shall  not  England's  vine  be  perished. 

But  Edward's  name  survive,  though  Edward  dies. 
Lbic ESTER.  —  My  lord,  why  waste  you  thus  the  time  away? 

They  stay  your  answer,  will  you  yield  the  crown? 
Edward.  —  Ah,  Leicester,  weigh  how  hardly  I  can  brook 

To  lose  my  crown  and  kingdom  without  cause; 

To  give  ambitious  Mortimer  my  right. 

That  like  a  mountain  overwhelms  my  bliss, 

In  which  extremes  my  mind  here  murthered  is. 

But  what  the  heavens  appoint  I  must  obey ! 

Here  take  my  crown;  the  life  of  Edward  too; 

Two  kings  in  England  cannot  reign  at  once; 

But  stay  awhile,  let  me  be  king  till  night. 

That  I  ma3^gaze  upon  this  glittering  crown: 

So  shall  my  eyes  receive  their  last  content. 

My  head,  the  latest  honour  due  to  it. 

And  jointly  both  yield  up  their  wished  right. 

Continue  ever,  thou  celestial  sun: 

Let  never  silent  night  possess  this  clime; 

Stand  still,  you  watches  of  the  element; 

All  times  and  seasons,  rest  you  at  a  stay, 

That  Edward  may  be  still  fair  England's  king; 

But  day's  bright  beam  doth  vanish  fast  away, 

And  needs  I  must  resign  my  wished  crown. 

Inhuman  creatures!  nursed  with  tiger's  milk! 

Why  gape  you  for  your  sovereign's  overthrow! 

My  diadem  I  mean,  and  guiltless  life. 

See,  monsters,  see,  I'll  wear  my  crown  again: 

[He  puU  on  iKc  crown. 

What!  fear  you  not  the  fury  of  your  king? 

But,  hapless  Edward,,  thou  art  fondly  led; 
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They  pass  not  for  thy  frowns  as  late  they  did, 

But  seek  to  make  a  new  elected  king; 

Which  fills  my  mind  with  strange  despairing  thoughts, 

Which  thoughts  are  martyred  with  endless  torments; 

And,  in  this  torment,  comfort  find  I  none, 

But  that  I  foci  the  crown  upon  my  head; 

And  therefore  let  me  wear  it  yet  awhile. 
Trusty.  —  My  lord,  the  parHament  must  have  present  news: 

And  therefore  say,  will  you  resign  or  no. 
Edward.  —  I'll  not  resign,  but  while  I  live  be  king! 

Traitors,  begone,  and  join  with  Mortimer. 

Elect,  confirm,  install,  do  what  you  will; 

Their  blood  and  yours  shall  seal  these  treacheries. 
WiNCUESTER.  —  This  answer  we'll  return,  and  so  farewell. 
Leicester.  —  Call  them  again,  my  Lord,  and  speak  them  feir; 

For  if  they  go,  the  prince  shall  lose  his  right 
Edward.  —  Call  thou  them  back,  I  have  no  power  to  speak. 
Leicester.  —  My  Lord,  the  king  is  willing  to  resign. 
WixcHESTER.  —  If  he  be  not,  let  him  choose. 
Edward.  —  O  would  I  might!  but  heaven  and  earth  conspire 

To  make  me  miserable!  Here,  receive  my  crown. 

Receive  it!  —  No,  these  innocent  hands  of  mine 

Shall  not  be  guilty  of  so  foul  a  crime. 

He  of  you  all  that  most  desires  my  blood. 

And  will  be  called  the  murtherer  of  a  king. 

Take  it.     What,  are  you  mov'd?  pity  you  me? 

Then  send  for  unrelenting  Mortimer, 

And  Isabel,  whose  eyes,  being  turn'd  to  steel. 

Will  sooner  sparkle  fire  than  shed  a  tear. 

Yet,  stay;  for  rather  than  I  will  look  on  them  — 

Here  —  here!  Now  sweet  God  of  heaven, 

[He  gives  them  the  crown. 

Make  me  despise  this  transitory  pomp. 

And  sit  for  ever  enthroned  in  heaven! 

Come,  death,  and  with  thy  fingers  close  my  eyes. 

Or  if  I  live,  let  me  forget  myself 
WiNcnssTER.  —  My  lord  — 
Edward. —  Call  me  not  Lord. 

Away,  out  of  my  sight!  ah,  pardon  me, 

Grief  makes  me  lunatic. 

Let  not  that  Mortimer  protect  my  son; 

More  safety  is  there  in  a  tiger's  jaws. 

Than  his  embracements.  -—  Bear  this  to  the  queen. 

Wet  with  my  teare,  and  dried  again  with  sighs  ^ 

If  with  the  siffht  thereof  she  be  not  moved. 

Return  it  back,  and  dip  it  in  my  blood. 

Commend  me  to  my  son,  and  bid  him  rule 

Better  than  I.     Yet  how  have  I  traQS^ressed, 

Unless  it  be  with  too  much  clemency?' — Act  v.  sc.  i. 
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The  appalling  scene  of  the  murder  has  not  been  heightened 
even  by  Shakspeare. 

*  Edward.  —  Who's  there?  what  light  is  that?  wherefore  comest  thou? 
LiOHTBOR.N.  —  To  comfort  you  and  bring  you  joyful  news. 
Edward.  —  Small  comfort  finds  poor  Edward  in  thy  looks. 

Villain!  I  know  thou  comest  to  murder  me. 
Light.  — To  murder  you,  my  most  gracious  lord! 

Far  be  it  from  my  heart  to  do  you  harm; 

The  queen  sent  me  to  see  how  you  were  used, 

For  she  relents  at  this  your  misery: 

And  what  eyes  can  refrain  from  shedding  tears, 

To  see  a  king  in  this  most  piteous  state? 
Edward.  —  Weep'st  thou  already?  list  awhile  to  me, 

And  then  thy  heart,  were  it  as  Gurney's  is. 

Or  as  Matravis',  hewn  from  the  Caucasus, 

Yet  will  it  melt,  ere  I  have  done  my  tale. 

The  dungeon  where  they  keep  me  is  the  sink, 

Wherein  the  filth  of  all  the  castle  falls. 
Light.  —  O  villains! 
Edward.  —  And  there  in  mire  and  puddle  have  I  stood 

This  ten  days'  space;  and,  lest  that  I  should  sleep, 

One  plays  continually  upon  a  drum. 

They  give  me  bread  and  water,  being  a  king: 

So  that  for  want  of  sleep  and  sustenance, 

My  mind's  distempered,  and  my  body  numb'd, 

And  whether  I  have  limbs  or  no,  I  know  not. 

O  would  my  blood  drop  out  from  every  vein, 

As  doth  this  water  from  my  tatter'd  robes! 

Tell  Isabel,  the  queen,  I  look'd  not  thus. 

When  for  her  sake  I  ran  at  tilt  in  France, 

And  there  unhorsed  the  Duke  of  Cleremont. 
Light.  —  O  speak  no  more,  my  lord!  this  breaks  my  heart; 

Lie  on  this  bed,  and  rest  yourself  awhile. 
Edward.  —  These  looks  of  thine  can  harbour  nought  but  death: 

I"  see  my  tragedy  written  in  thy  brows. 

Yet  stay  awhile,  forbear  thy  bloody  hand. 

And  let  me  see  the  stroke  before  it  comes, 

That  even  thus  when  I  shall  lose  my  life, 

My  mind  may  be  more  steadfast  to  my  God. 
Light.  —  What  means  your  highness  to  mistrust  roe  thus? 
Edward.  —  What  mean'st  thou  to  dissemble  with  me  thus? 
Light.  — These  hands  were  never  stain'd  with  innocent  blood. 

Nor  shall  they  now  be  tainted  with  a  king's. 
Edward.  —  Forgive  my  thought  for  having  such  a  thought. 

One  jewel  have  I  left,  receive  thou  this. 

Still  fear  I,  and  I  know  not  what's  the  cause, 

But  every  joint  shakes  as  I  give  it  thee. 

Oh,  if  thou  harbourest  murder  in  thy  heart. 

Let  this  gift  change  thy  mind,  and  save  thy  soul! 
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Know,  that  I  am  a  king;  oh,  at  that  name 

I  feel  a  hell  of  grief;  where  is  my  crown? 

Gone,  gone,  —  and  do  I  remain  ? 
Light.  — You're  overwatch'd,  my  lord:  lie  down  and  rest. 
£dward.  —  But  that  grief  keeps  me  waking,  I  should  sleep; 

For  not  these  ten  days  have  these  eyelids  closed. 

Now  as  I  speak  they  fall,  and  yet  with  fear 

Open  again  —  O  wherefore  sitt'st  thou  here  ? 
Light.  —  If  you  mistrust  me,  I'll  be  gone,  my  lord. 
£dward.  —  No,  no,  for  if  thou  mean'st  to  murder  me, 

Thou  wilt  return  again,  and  therefore  stay. 
Light.  —  He  sleeps. 

Edward. —  O  let  me  not  die;  yet  stay,  oh  stay  awhile. 
Light.  —  How  now,  my  lord? 
£dward.  —  Something  still  buzzeth  in  my  ears, 

.And  tells  me,  if  1  sleep  I  never  wake; 

This  fear  is  that  which  makes  me  tremble  thus. 

And  therefore  tell  me,  wherefore  art  thou  come  ? 
Light.  —  To  rid  thee  of  thy  life  —  Matravis,  come. 
£n/er-MATRAvis  and  Gurney. 
Edward.  —  I  am  too  weak  and  feeble  to  resist. 

Assist  me,  sweet  God,  and  receive  my  soul.  '  —  Act.  v,  «c.  6.  * 

We  have  quoted  these  passages  at  length,  because  we  conceive 
that  they  are  the  only  truly  dramatic,  the  only  Shakspearian,  the 
only  scenes  of  sustained  passion  and  vigorous  character  which  have 
yet  been  discovered  in  the  ancient  drama  before  Shakspeare  began 
to  write  for  the  stage.  The  works  of  Marlowe's  contemporaries 
Mr  Collier  has  read  with  great  care,  and  criticised  with  equal 
judgment.  Of  some  of  these,  the  plays  have  become  generally  ac- 
cessible, by  modem  republications  ;  and  we  lake  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  very  high  opinion  of  the  diligence,  skill,  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce,  whose  editions  of  Peele,  Green, 
ant!  Webster  leave  little  to  desire  and  less  to  improve.  These 
writers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  feebler,  yet  more 
agreeable,  Peele,  Greene,  Nash,  and  Lodge,  whose  '  Wounds  of 
Civil  War'  contains,  perhaps,  the  most  forcible  writing  of  this 
class  ;  and  John  Lily,  whose  euphuistic  dramas,  in  which  he  pours 
forth  classical  images  with  anything  but  classical  taste,  could 
scarcely  have  been  endured,  but  for  the  novelty  of  all  this  rich 
mythological  illustration  in  the  youthful  state  of  the  public  mind. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  said  of  the  best  dramas  of  these  writers  is 
that  they  are  lively  and  amusing,  with  occasionally  pretty  and  fan- 
ciful passages,  graceful  thoughts,  and  more  or  less  easy  and  liquid 
versification,  but  entirely  devoid  either  of  tragic  force  or  comic 
bumour,  and  never  aspiring  to  bold  and  masterly  conception  of 

*  We  quote  from  the  very  elegant  edition  of  Marlowe's  works  publiahed  by  Mr 
Pickering*  in  8  TDla*  12mo,  1S26« 
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character.  They  must  have  diverted,  but  could  never  have  power- 
fully moved  their  audience  ;  they  were  listened  to  like  the  tale- 
tellers of  the  East,  for  the  mere  interest  of  the  story,  not  for  the 
poetry,  either  of  passion  or  of  style.  The  other  class  may  contain 
Kyd,  the  author  of  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  and  Chettl4,  the  author 
of  Hoffman,  a  writer  — witness  the  scene  quoted  by  Mr  Collier 
from  the  *  pleasant  comedy  of  Patient  Grizzle'  —  capable  of  bet- 
ter things.  These  writers  attempted  to  strike  the  truly  tragic 
chords  of  terror  and  pity,  but  with  coarse  and  violent  hands. 
They  were  ever  *  in  King  Cambyses'  vein.'  They  spilt^ blood  like 
water,  and  fortunate  was  the  hero  or  heroine  who  escaped  alive 
out  of  their  hands  ;  torture  and  mutilation  were  among  their  ordi- 
nary means  of  exciting  emotion  ;  and  with  them  the  excellence  of 
tragedy  seemed  to  consist  in  the  extent  of  the  general  massacre ; 
the  grandeur  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  number  of  corpses  which 
strewed  the  stage. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  thea^tre  when,  in  1591,  according  to 
Mr  Collier,  Shakspeare  began  the  humble  work  of  reproducing 
the  standing  dramas  of  the  stage  ;  and,  in  1593,  first  ventured 
upon  original  composition.  During  his  course  his  genius  was  un- 
questionably excited  ;  and  no  doubt  his  dramatic  skill  improved 
and  quickened  by  the  competition  of  writers  more  powerful  than 
any  who  preceded  him  :  still  he  was  first  in  the  field,  and  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  lamps  of  his  greater  rivals  were  kindled  at 
bis  central  fire,  than  that  his  fire  burned  much  brighter  by  any 
light  which  flowed  back  from  them.  Perhaps,  however,  this  ques- 
tion cannot  be  fairly  discussed  till  we  have  a  much  more  accurate 
chronology  of  Shakspeare's  plays,  and  those  of  his  more  distin- 
guished contemporaries,  than  we  possess  at  present ;  and  for  this 
important  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  drama  we  trust  that 
we  shall  soon  stand  indebted  to  Mr  Collier,  than  whom  no  one  can 
be  better  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  The  result  of  the  present 
investigation  may  be  stated  thus :  —  that  Shakspeare  was  by  no 
means,  strictly  speaking,  the  creator  of  the  English  drama,  if  by 
the  drama  be  meant  the  public  representation  of  pieces,  as  nu- 
merous and  diversified  as  the  stock  possessed  by  the  players  in 
Hamlet,  and  rtr ked  with  such  minuteness  by  good  old  Polonius. 
If  the  skill  of  casting  into  a  dramatic  form,  developing  with  more 
or  loss  art,  and  eliciting,  from  the  language  of  the  interlocutors,  a 
continuous  nnrnitive  either  of  real  or  fictitious  history, — if  even 
to  sketch  a  broad  and  rude  outline  of  character,  but  with  little  in- 
dividuality*—  If  the  use  of  blank  verse,  more  or  less  skilfully  con- 
structed j  he  all  ihat  constitutes  the  dramatic  art  —  all  this  existed 
long  before  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare  ;  — but  if  he  first  em- 
bodied all  this  in  the  most  splendid  poetry,  —  if  he  allied,  so  as 
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did  never  poet,  the  utmost  liberty  of  the  imagination  with  the  truth 
and  reality  of  nature  ;  —  if,  by  his  intuitive  philosophy,  he  had  such 
an  insight  into  the  human  mind,  that  metaphysicians  adduce  hid 
characters,  as  they  would  those  of  living  men,  to  illustrate  their 
doctrines  ;  —  if — but  we  scarcely  knew  how  to  commence,  and  we 
certainly  shall  not  know  how  to  close  our  account  of  all  those  points 
in  which  he  rose  above  his  predecessors  —  and  if  in  the  sphere  of 
his  own  unrivalled  excellence  he  was  alike  without  precedent  or 
example  —  what  shall  be  said  ?  liCt  the  reader  compare  his  King 
John,  his  Lear,  and  his  Measure  for  Measure,  with  the  old 
plays  on  these  subjects,  published  by  Steevens  ;  or  his  *  Shylock ' 
with  even  Marlowe's  'Jew  of  Malta,'  and  he  will  scarcely  fonn 
too  high  an  estimate  of  the  distance  to  which,  after  a  few,  perhaps, 
less  vigorous  efforts,  he  sprung  in  advance  of  all  his  predecessors, 
and  reached  at  once  that  summit,  towards  which  even  his  own  most 
worthy  contemporary  rivak,  and  all  succeeding  poets,  have  toiled 
in  vain.  Shakspeare  did  not  create  the  stage*,  but  he  created 
dramatic  poetry,  —  that'poetry  which  enables  us  not  only  to  rival, 
but  even  to  surpass,  the  most  perfect  forms  of  the  art  ever  exhi- 
bited either  on  the  ancient  or  the  modern  scene. 

The  reader  who  is  curious  in  such  matters  will,  find  in  Mr 
Collier's  work  a  rich  store  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  €arly  stage  —  with  the  theatrical  manners  of  the  times,  the 
size  and  position  of  the  theatres,  the  scenery,  the  properties,  and  the 
different  companies  of  actors.  It  presents  an  Q;xtraordinary  con- 
trast between  the  poverty,  the  miserable  make-shift  contrivance  of 
the  scenery,  the  meanness  of  the  buildifig,  and,  we  cannot  help 
suspecting,  the  general  inferiority  of  the  acting,  — and  the  splendid 
poetry,  the  unparalleled  perfection  of  the  dramas  which  were 
represented.  On  the  modern  stage,  how  strangely  is  all  this 
reversed  !  We  will  preserve  a  prudent  silence  on  the  latter  part  of 
the  comparison  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  as  far  as  the 
dramatic  art  can  owe  its  excellence  or  degradation  to  external  cir- 

•  We  have  been  disappointed  in  the  personal  anecdotes  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  we 
expected,  from  Mr  Collier's  language,  both  new  and  more  important  details.  Some 
of  the  players'  petitions  and  accounts,  in  which  his  name  ;t[[.i\.  ^,  :.u,  m)  dodbt, 
valuable,  as  throwing  light  upon  hi»  early  life  ;  and  there  ia  one  f^tory  not  teudiDg 
to  raise  the  moral  character  of  the  poet,  which,  though  by  no  means  unltkely  lo  be 
tme,  may  also  be  one  of  those  ben  trouati  anecdotes  which  ntti  nat  more  likely  to  be 
true  from  being  currently  repeated.*  The  following  specimen  ofJiia  convlvi^  humours 
*  at  the  Mitre'  is  not  without  interest  :  — 

Shak8peare^8  Verse. 
*  Give  me  a  cup  of  rich  Canary  wine, 
Which  was  the  Mitre's  {drinks)  and  now  im  mine, 
Of  which  had  Horace  or  Anacreon  tasted. 
Their  lives  as  well  as  lines  till  now  had  lasted.' 
Why  has  not  Mr  Collier  favoured  ra  with  the  other  song,  *  from  the   rich  Laviniaii 
8bofe»'  contained,  he  says,  in  the  same  manuscript  ? 

VOL.  xLvi.  NO.  92.  —  Q.R.  65 
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cumstances,  the  very  magnificence  to  which  we  have  attained  in 
the  construction  of  theatres,  our  modern  perfection  in  scenic 
mechanism,  even  our. superiority  in  the  histrionic  art,  have  had 
rather  a  detrimental  than  a  favourable  influence  on  the  genius  of 
the  dramatic  writer.  On  the  last*mentioned  point,  of  course,  we 
have  little  more  than  conjecture,  though  the  advice  to  the  players 
in  Hamlet  seems  to  be  in  our  favour,  and  the  number  of  rival 
companies,  in  which  no  one  maintained  an  acknowledged  and 
incontestable  superiority,  would  rather  indicate  general  mediocrity 
than  transcendant  excellence  in  any  one  ;  but  we  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  as  the  rush-strewn  boards  of  the  Blackfriars  — 
the  Globe,  with  its  straw-thatched  stage,  the  audience,  as  usual, 
being  exposed  to  the  open  air  —  and  the  Fortune,  the  external 
measurement  of  which  extended  to  the  vast  size  of  eighty  square 
feet,  —  would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  by  the  side  of  our  Co  vent 
Garden  or  Drury  Lane ;  —  as  the  immovable  scene,  and  the 
balcony,  which  served  for  battlement  or  window,,  or  any  other 
purpose,  would  have  small  chances  with  the  exquisite  perspectives 
or  constantly  shifting  views  of  Stanfield  ;  —  as  the  '  damask  coat 
with  copar  lace,'  '  the  gowne  of  caleco  fox  the  queene,'  or  even 
Tamberlayne's  *  breches  of  crimson  vellvet,'  and  *  a  robe  for  to 
goe  invisebell,'  would  show  rather  dingily  amid  the  accurate  and 
classical  costume  of  Kemble's  Coriolanus,  or  his  churchman's 
magnificence  in  Wolsey  ;  in  like  manner,  to  those  who  have  seen 
Kemble  and  Siddous  in  iHeir  glory,  or  witnessed  the  dawn  of 
their  gifted  relative.  Miss  Kemble  —  or  are  now  watching  the 
last  efforts  of  Mr  Young  —  the  performances  of  Lewin,  and 
Heming,  and  Alleyne,  and  even  of  Richard  Burbage  hiipself, 
would  have  appeared,  at  best,  of  the  order  of  our  provincial 
stars  —  of  our  better  itinerants.  On  this  point  we  are  at  issue 
with  Mr  Collier :  but,  at  all  events,  he  must  acknowledge  that 
the  boy  queens  and  heroines  must  have  been  but  poor  substitutes 
for  our  accomplished  actresses. 

The  decline  of  the  stage  has*been  the  constant  complaint  in 
every  country  ivhere  it  has  risen  to  any  great  height.  It  might 
seem  that,  like  empire,  dramatic  excellence  never  revisits  the 
same  region  :  havingreached  its  zenith,  it  hastens  to  its  setting, 
and  sinks  for  ever.  The  indignant  Athenian  complained  that  his 
degenerate  countrymen  abandoned  *to  marionettes  the  theatre 
where  the  plays  of  Euripides  had  worked  the  audience  to  the  noblest 
enthusiasm,  and  that  they  raised  a  statue  to  a  ventrilpquist  by  the 
side  of  ^schylus  —  ^AhnuM  it  floliiNf  rm  nu^^awotrni  mf  n^m 
•)«m«v,  «i^'  jf  in/htntn  tl  mfi  Evftxtinf,  ^AHf»M  ii  nm  £v#t«AiAr 
9   Tf  hmvfm  anrmrmf   ftira  t«»  Tipi   A<r;^vAo.  —  Athensus,     1,     36. 

The  lines  of  Horace  are  too  well  known  to  be  adduced  as  a  pro- 
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phetic  anticipation  of  the  English,  rather  than  a  real  description 
of  the  Roman  theatre  ;  but  many  a  prediction  has  made  its  fortune 
with  less  resemblance  to  its  later  antitype. 
^  Indocti  stolidique,  et  depugnare  parati, 

Si  discordet  eques,  media  inter  carmina  poscunt 

Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles:  his  nam  plebecula  gaudet. 

Verum  equiti  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 

Omnia  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 

Quatuor  aut  plures  aulaea  premuntur  in  horas, 

Dum  fugiunt  equitum  turmse,  peditumque  catervse; 

Mox  trtdiitur  manibus  regum  A>rtuna  retortis: 

Esseda  festinant,  pilenta,  petorrita,  naves; 

CapCivum  portatur  ebur,  captiva  Corinthus. 

Si  foret  in  terris,  rideret  Democritus;  seu 

Diversum  confusa  genus  panthera  camelo, 

Sive  elephas  albus  vulgi  converteret  ora.' 
This  season  presents  us  with  the  wild  beasts  —  the  next  will 

f>robably  have  the  bruisers  at  hand,  at  the  call  of  the  upper  gal- 
ery ;  lEmd  Horace  must  certainly  have  bad  in  his  ^second  sight'  the 
royal  white  elephant  of  Siam,  enacted,  without  regard  indeed  to 
complexion,  by  the   distinguished  four-footed   debutante  of  last 

J  ear.     As  to  the  procession,  described  to  the  very  life,  what  piece 
as  any  chance  of  success  without  something  equally  brilliant  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of '  the  knights'  of  Cornhill  ? 

But  these  are  obvious  evils,  the  natural  consequences  of  that 
monopoly,  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  earlier  stage,  which, 
having  begun  by  doing  its  utmost  to  ruin  the  drama,  with  more 
than  poetic  justice  ends  by  ruining  the  proprietors.  Hence  the 
absolute  necessity  of  show  and  decoration  in  theatres  which  have 
far  outgrown  the  ordinary  faculties  both  of  actors  and  spectators  ; 
where  no  one  can  be  heard  without  an  exertion. of  voice,  almost 
always  fatal  to  its  melody  and  to  its  variety  of  intonation ;  and 
where  no  one  can  hear  without  an  overstrained  attention^  the  effort 
of  which  is  often  so  painful  as  to  destroy  all  the  interest  of  the 
scene.  Hence,  a  more  serious  evil !  in  order,  at  all  events,  to 
people  this  enormous  edifice  —  those  disgraceful  arrangements, 
which  would  not  be  endured  in  the  most  dissolute  capital  of  the 
Continent,  and  which  seem  intended  to  justify  the  moral  denun- 
ciations of  those  who  entertain  religious  scruples  about  the  stage. 
Hence,  at  all  events  to  dazzle  the  eyes,  the  body  of  the  house 
is  lighted  and  gilt  with  such  excessive  splendour,  as  to  be 
highly  detrimental  to  scenic  effect,  which  requires  that  the  light 
should  be  concentered  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  stage  ;  while 
the  scenery,  obliged  to  out-glitter  thebody  of  the  theatre,  can  rarely 
Tenture  on  chaste  or  quiet  colouring.     These,  however,  as  we  have 
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observed;  are  obvious  evils  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  take  into  the 
account  another  circumstance,  little  suspected  to  be  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  genuine  drama,  —  the  perfection  of  the  histrionic  art. 
The  actor,  from  a  subordinate  part  of  the  general  illusion,  has 
usurped  the  principal,  and  claims  as  his  own  the  whole  undivided 
interest  of  the'  audience.  With  our  simpler  ancestors  the  play 
was  everything  —  the  actor,  we  conceive,  of  much  less  importance. 
At  the  theatre  their  imaginations  were  excited,  their  minds  in- 
structed, their  hearts  moved,  and,  according  to  the  old  Grecian 
doctrine,  purged  by  terror  and  pity  ;  — provided  the  story  riveted 
their  attention  —  if  the  characters  were  but  true  to  nature  —  if 
the  poetry  elevated  their  souls  —  so  they  wept  and  laughed,  they 
were  little  fa^tTdious  about  the  decorations  or  appointments ;  they 
were  too  much  the  willing  slaves  of  the  illusion  to  be  easily  dis- 
turbed ;  they  were  too  deeply  absorbed,  for  the  cold  and  deadening 
process  of  criticising  the  performers.  Who  now,  when  the  first 
ardour  of  early  youth  is  passed,  goes  to  the  theatre  to  see  a 
tragedy  ?  It  is  to  see  the  popular  actor  sustain  a  certain  part :  — 
Shakspeare  or  Massinger,  or  Otway,  attract  us  not ;  it  is  Young, 
or  Miss  O'Neill,  or  Miss  Kemble.  No  new  comedy  even  has 
the  least  chance  of  popularity,  unless  the  characters  happen  to 
6uit  the  peculiar  talent  of  the  Listons  and  Mrs  Yateses  of  the  day. 
Since  the  departure  of  Mrs  Siddons,  how  many  of  our  noblest 
dramas  remain  undisturbed  on  the  shelf —  or,  if  rashly  revived, 
must  be  played  to  empty  walls  ?  Would  we  evoke  Shakspeare 
from  the  grave,  we  must  call  up  Garrick  also.  But,  to  say  nothing 
of  Shakspeare,  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  so  long  as  the 
dramatic  writer  is  sunk  to  a  subordinate  station  in  the  general 
^  corps  dramatique,'  second  to  the  mechanist  and  scene-painter, 
as  well  as  to  the  actor  —  only  in  somewhat  higher  relative  position 
than  the  opera  poet  to  the  composer  of  the  music ;  so  long  as 
even  a  really  good  play,  feebly  or  inadequately  performed,  would 
have  no  chance  of  success,  — so  long  the  drama  will  remain  far 
below  the  poetic  average  of  the  elder  period. 

But,  after  all,  the  present  is  an  undramatic  age  —  nor  is  this 
the  case  only  in  England.  Even  in  Paris,  now-ra^rdays,  there  is 
rarely  more  than  one  theatre  open,  and  that  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, for  the  genuine  drama  of  Racine  and  Moliere  ;  nor  is 
that  one,  at  least  since  the  exit  of  Talma,  by  any  means  well 
attended.  Political  excitement  will  indeed  draw  crowds  to 
new  tragedies  like  Jouy's  Sylla,  and  great  sensation  may  be 
excited  by  such  daring  dramatic  revolutionists  as  Victor  Hugo ; 
but  in  general  the  French  capital  is  as  indifferent  to  the  affiaies 
of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  as  our  own,  beyond  a  certain  circle,  to 
those  of  Covent  Garden.     Had  we  space  we  could  enlarge  on 
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the  causes  of  this  change  in  the  popular  sentiment :  at  present  we 
must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  brief  observations.  Something, 
no  doubt,  may  be  attributed  to  the  hours  of  the  different  ranks 
of  society,  which  are  still  receding  farther  from  each  other, 
making  it  extremely  difficult  to  accommodate  the  time  of  per- 
formance to  the  several  classes  who  must  meet  together  to  fill 
the  various  parts  of  the  theatre ;  but  the  cause  lies  still  deeper. 
The  immense  increase  of  the  reading  public  has  reduced  the  part 
of  the 'community  who  have  the  power  to  enjoy,  and  the  inclina- 
tion to  support  the  drama,  to  comparative  insignificance.  The 
novelist,  as  we  on  a  former  occasion  said,*  has  supplanted  the 
dramatbt  in  public  interest.  Where  the  theatre  has  one  'visiter, 
the  circulating  library  has  a  hundred  subscribers.  The  author, 
who  in  former  times  would  have  strained  every  nerve  to  obtain 
success  on  the  stage,  who  would  have  listened  with  trembling 
delight  to  the  fiat  of  the  manager  for  the  reception  of  bis  piece,  as 
sealing  his  hopes  of  fame  and  even  of  profit  —  instead  of  concen- 
trating whatever  of  poetry,  passion,  or  wit,  he  may  have  at  his 
command,  into  five  acts,  now  beats  it  out  into  three  volumes  of 
prose,  and  awaits  his*  doom  from  Messrs  Colbum  or  Cochrane, 
Even  the  dramatic  poet  does  not  consider  success  upon  the  stage 
as  essential  to  his  fame :  be  trusts  tp  the  power  of  his  poetry  over 
the  public  mind,  read  only  in  the  quiet  chamber,  not  performed 
in  the  crowded  theatre;  —  well  knowing,  that  for  one  spectator  he 
may  thrill  the  bosom  of  a  thousand  readers :  —  that  while  his  thea- 
tric success  must  be  confined  to  the  metropolis,  and  some  of  the 
lai^er  provincial  towns,  he  may  find  his  way  in  the  printed  volume 
into  every  house  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  win  the  applause  of 
multitudes,  who  have  never  even  witnessed  the  humblest  dramatic 
performance  —  where  the  bams  are  undisturbed  by  the  most  adven- 
turous itinerent.  In  our  day,  Shakspeare,  unless  the  connexion 
of  the  merry  deer-stealeir  with  a  troop  of  comedians  had  fettered 
hj^  genius,  would  have  been  another  Scott ;  Macbeth  would  have 
iiirnbhed  matter  for  a  rival  series  of  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  and 
King  John  would  have  grown  into  a  second  Ivanhoe. 

Still  —  regarding  the  perfect  drama  in  either  of  its  forms  — the 
drama  of  Sophocles  or  ot  Shakspeare  —  as  the  noblest,  and,  in  its 
consummate  excellence,  the  most  difficult  effort  of  human  imagina- 
tion— if  we  despair,  at  least  under  the  present  circumstances  of 

*  See  No.  LXVIII.  •—  Review  of  Ballantyne's  Novelist's  Library.  That  work  has 
not  been  eontinned  —  probably  the  size  of  the  volames  was  considered  inconvenient : 
but  we  hope  better  inccess  will  attend  <  Roseoe*8  Novelist's  Library,'  —  a  series  of. 
neat  and 'portable  12nios  recently  started  by  a  judicioos  editor,  and  copiously  illns- 
Uated  with  etchings  from  the  hand  of  an  exquisite  humorist ;  in  trtith,  a  great  orig^ 
inal  masterm  his  art,  —  Mr  Geoige  Cruikahank.  The  designs  for  Smollett,  in  pai>« 
ticiilar,  are  of  first-rate  merit. 
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society,  of  its  re-asserting  its  ancient  power  over  the  general  mind, 
we  trust  that,  for  its  few  lingering  worshippers,  it  will  be  able  to 
triumph  over  those  impediments  to  its  success  which  are  independ- 
ent of  the  state  of  public  feeling.  We  would  venture  to  hope,  that, 
in  deference  to  common  sense,  one  theatre  at  least  will  shrink  to 
rational  dimensions ;  that  one  company  will  embody  all  the 
strength  of  acting,  to  which  our  taste  is  now  so  closely  wedded  as 
to  consider  it  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  theatre;  that 
it  will  break  for  ever  its  unholy  association  with  open  vice  and 
immorality,  by  imitating  the  stricter  police  of  the  continental  thea- 
tres ;  and  thus  offer  to  those,  whose  taste  it  may  suit,  an  highly 
intellectual  amusement  —  so  far  chastened  as  to  be  presented,  with- 
out offence,  virginibus  puerisqut  —  and,  in  this  respect,  uniting 
the  severe  propriety  of  the  Greek  or  French  tragedy  with  the 
free,  picturesque,  and  animating  variety  of  our  own  national  ro- 
mantic drama. 


Art.  VIII.  —  Tour  in  Englandj  Ireland,  and  France,  in  the  Tears 
1828  and  1829,  toiih  Remarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of 
the  Inhabitants,  and  Anecdotes  of  distinguished  public  Charac- 
ters.    By  a  German  Prince.     2  vols.  12mo.    London.    1831. 

At  would  appear  that  the  German  publishers  are  before  even 
oar  own  in  the  arts  of  the  puff;  al  least  we  have  not  yet  seen 
a  '  fashionable  noveP  of  the  Burlington  Street  manufactory 
ushered  into  public  life  with  the.  trumpetings  of  a  first-rate 
English  author.  •  This  ^  celebrated  tour,'  as  the  advertisements  style 
it,  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  a  preliminary  flourish  from  no 
less  a  person  than  M einherr  von  Goethe,  who,  among  other  things, 
extols  the  tourist  for  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions  of  Elnglish 
scenery  and  society,  particularly  ^  the  hunting-parties  and  drinking- 
bouts,  which  succeed  each  other  in  an  unbroken  series,'  %nd 
which  *  are  made  tolerable  to  us'  (t.  c.  M.  Goethe)  '  only  because 
he  can  tolerate  them.'  'The  peculiarities  of  English  manners,' 
continues  the  puff,  *  are  drawn  vividly  and  distinctly,  without  ex- 
aggeration ;'  but  bow  the  sage  of  Weimar  should  have  fiEmcied 
himself  qualified  to  form  so  decided  an  opinion  upon  the  accuracy 
of  his  proteg^,  we  do  not  presume  exactly  to  understand  ;  inasmuch 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  he  has  suffered  eighty-three 
years  of  his  youth  to  slip  away,  without  availing  himself  of  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  our  peculiarities  from  personal  ex- 
perience. 

^  Like  other  unprejudiced  travellers  of  modem  times,  (he  proceeds) 
^ur   author   is  not  very  much  enchanted  with  the  Ikiglish  form  of 
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existence— his  cordial  and  sincere  admiration  is  often  accompanied  by 

unsparing  censure He  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  favour 

the  &ttlts  and  weaknesses  of  the  English;  and  in  these  cases — ;(what 
cases?)  —  he  has  the  greatest  and  best  amongst  them,  — those  whose  re* 
putation  is  universal,  — ^  on  his  side.' 

^  The  great  charm,  however,  which  attaches  us  to  his  side,  consists  in 
the  moral  manifestations  of  his  nature,  which  run  through  the  book;  his 
clear  understanding,  and  simple  natural  manner,  render  nim  highly  inter* 
esting.  We  are  agreeably  affected  by  the  sight  of  a  right-minded  and 
kind-hearted  man,  who  describes,  with  charming  frankness,  the  conflict 
between  toiU  and  accomplishment  P  (What  does  the  Patriarch  mean?) 

^  We  represent  him  to  ourselves  as  of  dignified  and  prepossessing  eX" 
terior.  He  knows  how  instantly  to  place  himself  on  an  equality  toith  high 
and  hto^  and  to  be  welcome  to  all;  —  that  he  excites  the  attention  of  wo* 
men  is  natural  enough  —  he  attracts  and  is  attracted:  but  his  experience 
of  the  world  enables  him  to  terminate  any  little  affaires  du  caur  without 
viiQlence  or  indecorum  P   - 

We  shall  presently  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  as  to 
some  points  of  this  eulogy.  —  Meantime,  we  turn  the  leaf,  and  find 
a  second  flourish  from — the  ^rarwZa^or  of  these  wonderful  letters. 

'A  rumour,', says  this  cautious  and  disinterested  critic,  ^  ha»^  ascribed 
them  to  Prince  Puckler-Muskau,  a  subject  of  Prussia,  who  is  known  to- 
have  travelled  in  England  and  Ireland  about  the  period  at  which  they 
were  written.  He  has  even  been  mentioned  as  the  author  in  the  Berlin 
newspapers:  as,  however,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  accept  the  authorship^ 
we  have  no  ri^ht  to  fix  it  upon  him,  though  Vie  voice  of  Germany  has- 
perhaps  sufficiently  established  his  claim  to  it.  At  all  events,  the  Let-- 
ters  contain  allusions  to  his  rank  which  fully  justify  us  in  ascribing  theo^ 
to  a  German  Prince,^ 

After  Goethe,  and  the  translator,  or,  in  German  phrase,  over- 
setter,  comes  the  editor! — who,  in  the  midst  of  some  would-be* 
pathetic  cant,  drops  two  bits  of  information,  both  entirely  false  p 
namely,  that  *  the  letters,  with  very  few  and  unimportant  excep- 
tions, were  written  at  the  moment ;'  and,  secondly,,  that  *  the  au- 
ihor  is  deadV  The  editor  adds  that  there  actually  exist  four 
volumes  of  this  correspondence,  but  from  ^  various  circumstances^ 
which  cannot  be  explained,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  pub-- 
lish  the  two  last  wolwmQs  first  f  —  the  pair,  as  yet  unprinted,  con- 
taining his  highness's  opinions  and  illustrations  of  Liondon  society ^ 
as  these,  now  before  us,  exhibit  the  *  manners  and  customs'  of 
the  provinces,  and  of  Ireland. 

As  to  the  alleged  demise  of  the  author — Shakspeare  mentions  a 
certain  class  of  persons  who  '  die  many  times  before  their  deaths  ;'* 
and  perhaps  his  highness  may  have  thought  it  as  well  to  feel  his 
ground  with  our  provinces,  before  venturing  upon  what  he  calb 
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^the  grand  foyer  of  European  aristocracy/  However — unless 
the  whole  affiiir  is  an  impudent  juggle  —  we  are  justified  in  fixing 
this  perfoi'mance  upon  the  Prince  Pucklar-Muskau ;  and  we  only 
wonder  how  any  English  reviewer  of  the  book  could  have  hesi- 
tated about  doing  so,  provided  he  had  read  as  far  as  to  page  284 
of  the  first  volume,  where  we  find  our  *  German  prince'  at  Lim- 
erick, in  company  with  Mr  O'Connell,  a  relation  of  the  great  agi- 
tator. 

*  We  quitted  the  church,  and  were  proceeding  to  visit  the  rock  near  the 
Shannon,  upon  which  the  English  signed  the  treaty  afler  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne;  a  treaty  which  they  have  not  been  remarkably  scrupulous  in  ob- 
serving. I  remarked  that  we  were  followed  by  an  immense  crowd  of 
people,  which  increased  like  an  avalanche,  and  testified  equal  respect  and 
enthusiasm.     All  on  a  sudden  they  shouted  '^  Long  life  to  Napoleon  and 

Marshal ."     "Good  God,"  said  I,  "for  whom  do  the  people 

take  me  ?  As  a  perfectly  unpretending  stranger  I  cannot,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, understand  why  they  seem  disposed  to  do  me  so  much  honour." 

<*  Was  not  your  father  the  Pripce  of ?"  said  O'Connell     "  Oh 

no,"  replied  I;  "my  father  was  indeed  a  nobleman  of  rather  an  older 
date,  but  very  far  from  being  so  celebrated."  "  You  must  forgive  us 
then,"  said  O'Connell  increduously ;  "  for,  to  tcD  you  the  truth,  you  are 
believed  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Napoleon,  whose  partiality  to  your  sup- 
posed mother  was  well  known."  "  i  ou  joke,"  said  I,  laughing:  *'  I  am 
at  least  ten  years  too  old  to  be  the  son  of  the  great  emperor  and  the 
beautiful  princess."  He  shook  his  head,  however,  and  I  reached  ni^ 
inn  amid  reiterated  shouts.  Here  I  shut  myself  up,  and  shall  not  qud 
my  retreat  to-day.  The  people,  however,  patiently  posted  themselves 
under  my  windows,  and  did  not  disperse  till  it  was  nearly  dark.' 

We  make  no  apology  for  anticipating  here  the  arrival  of  his 
highness  at  Limerick,  because,  by  showing  in  the  outset  the  mis- 
take that  Mr  O'Connell  made  between  the  titles  of  Prince  de  la 
Moscowa  and  Prince  M uskaw,  we  establish  at  once  the  identity  of 
Goethe's  /  unprejudiced  traveller,'  and  a  *  richt-rainded'  and  *  de- 
corous' terminator  of  affaires  de  coeur — of  whom  many  of  our 
readers  have  had  some  personal  knowledge  —  and  whose  imposing 
mustachios  are  still  fresh  in  our  own  recollection.  The  cold 
nights  of  November  do  not  more  surely  portend  to  the  anxious 
sportsman  in  the  country  the  approach  of  woodcocks,  than  do  the 
balmy  zephyrs  of  May  foretell  the  arrival  of  illustrious  foreigners 
in  London ;  each  succeeding  season  brings  its  flock  of  princes, 
counts,  and  barons,  who  go  the  ordinary  round  of  dinners,  assem- 
blies, concerts,  and  balls ;  yawn  each  of  them,  one  night  under 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  one  day  take  their  posi- 
tion on  the  bench  at  the  Old  Bailey;  visit  the  Court  of  Chancery; 
snatch  a  glimpse  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  mount  St  Paul's ;  dive 
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into  the  Tunoe] ;  see  Windsor ;  breakfast  at  Sandhurst ;  atteiid  a 
review  on  a  wet  morning  in  Hyde  Park  ;  dance  at  Aknack's  ;  try 
for  an  heiress  —  fail ;  make  a  tour  of  the  provinces  ;  enjoy  a  bat- 
tue in  Norfolk  ;  sink  into  a  coal-pit  in  Northumberland ;  admire 
grouse  and  pibrochs  in  Scotland ;  fly  along  a  rail->road  ;  tread  the 
plank  of  a  steam-packet,  and  so  depart,  — '  and  then  are  heard 
DO  more.' 

Such  was  this  Prince  Puckler  Muskau ;  and  such  were  his 
qualifications  and  opportunities  for  depicting  that 
^  strange  insular  life  which'  (according  to  the  clear  and  consistent  sum- 
mary d!*  M.  Croetbe)  *  is  based  in  boumlless  wealth  and  civil  freedom^  in 
universal  monotony  and  manifold  diversity  —  formal  and  capricious,  active 
and  toq>id.  energetic  and  diill,  comfortable  and  tedious,  the  eni^y  and  the 
derision  of  the  work!'  \ 

His  first  letter,  addressed,  as  all  his  letters  are,  to  his  *  dear 
Julia,'  —  (that  is  to  say,  no  doubt,  his  bighness's  consort,  Princess 
PucUer,  to  his  alliance  with  whom,  we  believe,  he  owed  his 
prince-ship— )  is  dated  Cheltenham,  July  12,  1828  ;  and  the  first 
observation  wnich  his  highfiess  is  pleased  to  make  upon  his  arrival 
at  that  popular  watering-place  is  one  of  a  mixed  character,  politi- 
cal, statistical,  and  philosophical,  whence  may  be  derived  a  toler- 
ably fair  estimate  of  his  highness's  accuracy  and  Jcnowledge  of 
*  things  in  general.'  He  is  describing  to  his  *  dear  Julia'  the  na- 
ture and  charactei^  of  the  distress  amongst  the  lower  orders  in 
England,  and  its  causes  and  drigin. 

'The  distress,'  says  his  highness,  'in  Truth,  cowisUdui  this  ;  that 
the  people,  instead  of  bavins  three  or  four  meaU  a  dat/y  icith  tea,  cold 
wuaty  bread  and  butter,  be^etecdcs^  or  roast  tneaij  were  now  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  two,  consisting  only  of  meat  and  potatoes.  It 
was,  however,  just  harvest-time,  and  the  want  of  labourers  m  the  fiekb 
so  great,  that  the  farmers  gave  almost  any  wages.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
aMred  that  the  mechanics  would  rather  destroy  alj  the  machinery  and 
aetnai^r  starve,  than  bring  themselves  to  take  a  sickie  in  their  hands,  or 
bind  a  sheaf,  so  intractable  and  obstinate  are  the  English  common  people 
rendered  by  their  ufdversal  comforty  and  the  certainty  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment if  they  vifforously  seek  it.  From  what  I  have  now  iold  you,  you 
.may  imagme  iHiat  deductions  you  ought  to  make  from  newspaper  articles.^ 

This  valuable  information  is  followed  by  an  anecdote. 

*  Yesterday,  "  entre  la  poire  et  le  fromage,"  '  —  (at  what  period  of  a 
Cheltenham  dinner  that  might  be,  his  Highness  does  not  condescend  to 
explain,)  —  '1  received  the  twice-declined  visit  of  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  a  gentleman  who  does  the  honour  of  the  baths,  and  exerday 
es  a  considerf^le  authority  over  the  company  of  an  English  watering- 
place,  in  virtue  <^  which  he  welcomes  strangers  with  most  anti-Enriiah 
officiousness  and  pomposity,  add  manifests  great  care  and  zeal  for  Uktit 
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entertainment.  An  Englishman  invested  with  such  a  character  has  \ 
9ai$  jeuy  and  vividly  recalls  the  ass  in  the  fable,  irho  tried  to  imitate  the 
caresses  of  the  lapdog.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  my  visiter  till  he  bad 
swallowed  some  bottles  of  claret  with  me,  and  devoured  aU  the  dessert  ike 
house  afforded,  .  At  length  he  took  his  leave,  first  extorting  from  me  a 
promise  that  I  would  honour  the  ball  of  the  following  evenmg  with  my 
presence.  However,  I  had  so'  little  inclination  for  company  and  new 
acquaintances,  that  I  made  *^  faux  bond,^'  and  left  Cheltenham  early  in 
the  morning.' 

Who  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  Cheltenham,  thus  un- 
courteously  likened  by  his  highness  unto  an  ass,  may  be,  we  have 
not  the  advantage  of  Jcnowing ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  however 
derogatory  such  an  office  might  at  first  sight  appear,  the  charac- 
ters and  profession  of  some  of  the  individuals  filling  it  prove  that 
it  is  not  so  considered  ;  and  it  is,  at  all  events,  highly  improbable 
that  a  gentleman,  paying  an  official  visit  to  a  foreign  prince,  would 
force  his  society  upon  his  illustrious  host  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  drink  several  bottles  of  claret ;  and  still  more  improbable 
is  it  that  any  man  —  gentleman  or  nqt  -»-  could  contrive  to  'devour 
all  the  dessert  the  Plough  at  Cheltenham  afforded,'  at  a  sitting. 
If,  however,  the  arbiter  eleganiiarum  of  Cheltenham  did  really 
conduct  himself  in  the  manner  described,  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Hamlet  with  the  daggers,  —  he  spoke  of  ceremony,  but 
used  none. 

At  .page.  14,  we  reach  LIangoIlen,»where  his* Highness  Is  pleased 
to  make  an  observation,  which,  coming  from  a  prince,  sounds 
strange.  He  tells  his  Julia  that  *  where  he  pays  well,  he  is  al- 
ways the  first  person  !'  *  We  represent  him  to  ourselves  (quoth 
Goethe)  as  of  a  dignified  appearance ;'  but  the  landlords  and 
waiters  seem  to  have  wanted  such  discrimination.  He  then  in- 
forms us  — 

^  that  his  appetite,  enormously  sharpened  by  the  mountain  air,  was  moat 
agreeably  invited  by  the  aspect  of  the  smoking  cofiee,  fiesh  Guinear 
fowls'  eggs,  deep  yellow  nK)untain  butter,  thick  cream,  ''  toasted  muffins" 
(a  delicate  sort  of  cake  eaten  hot  with  butter),  and  lastly,  two  red  spotted 
trout  just  caught ;  all  placed  on  a  snow-white  table-cloth  of  Irish  da- 
mask ;  —  a  breakfast  which  Walter  Scott's  heroes  in  *'  the  highlands", 
might  have  been  thankful  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  that  great  painUr  of 
human  necessities,     ^^Jedtvored^jduncetf,^^ — Adieu.'^ 

It  is  laid  down  by  Hannah,  in  *  Hamilton's  Bawn,'  that  a  cap- 
tain- of  horse 

*  — — -  has  never  a  hand  that  is  idle  ; 

For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  lefl  holds  the  bridle  :  — ' 
and  we  infer,  from  the  animated  account  given  by  his  Highness 
of  his  own  activity,  that  he  must  have  been  either  a  dragoon  or  a 
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hussar,  for,  while  with  one  hand  he  is.  describing  to  the  sentimen- 
tal Julia  the  delighu  of  his  breakfast,  he  is,  by  his  own  showing, 
actually  eating  an  egg  with  the  other.  -^  His  notion  of  being  served 
with  Guinea-fowls'  eggs  we  presume  to  have  arisen  from  the  price 
which  the^innkeeper  charged  for  them,  for  although  eggs  are  plenty 
in  Wales,  princes  are  scarce ;  but  what  his  highness  means  by 
describing  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  a  sreat  painter  of  human  necem- 
tiesy  is  quite  beyond  us.  —  After  breakfast,  he  impudently  intrudes 
himself  on  Lady  Eleanpr  Builer  and  Miss  Ponsonby,  and  quizzes 
them  and  their  pretty  coUage  in  a  styte  which,  all  the  circumstan- 
ces considered,  ope  might  almost  be  tempted  to  call  brotal.  Those 
amiable  spinsters  are,  however,  no  more  —  and  we  may  pass  on. 

By.  a  reference  to  page  27,  w6  find  that  his  highness  slept '  ad- 
mirably ^^  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August,  at  his  inn  in  Wales, 
where  he  describes  himself  sitting  at  the  window,  looking  at  the 
sea,  and  the  ships  thereon.  *  On  the  landward'  —  whatever  that 
means  —  he  says,  *  rises  a  castle  of  black  marble,  Surrounded  by 
ancient  oaks.'  And  in  this  retirement  he  finds,  f  very  unexpectedly,' 
—  we  should  think  so,  —  a  *  thin'  friend  of  his,  with  '  magnificent 
calves,  elegantly  dressed  ;'  a  gentleman  who  is  ^  so  good-natured 
and  yet  so  sarcastic,  so  English  and  yet  so  German,'  Sec,  &c ; 
and  this  so  delightful  personage  tells  him  a  story,  which,  in  order 
to  fill  up  a  certain  nua^er  of  pages,  his  highness  is  good  enough 
to  repeat,  though  it  contains  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except  an 
ill-nattired  slap  at  the  poor  Duke  of  St  Alban's,  who  treated  him 
with  every  mark  of  civility  when  he  was  in  England. 

Hi»  highness  is  tempted  to  visit  the  marble  castle  which  he  has 
seen  from  iis  window,  and  is  '  remarkably  well  received  there.' 

^  Th9  bells  of  the  various  rooms,'  says  his  highness,  '  are  suspended  in 
a  row  on  the  wall,  numbered,  so  that  it  is  immediately  seen  in  what 
room  any  one  has  rung  ;  the  sort  of  pendulum  which  is  attached  to  each 
wire  continues  to  vibrate  for  ten  minutes  afler  the  sound  has  ceased,  to 
remind  the  sluggish  of  their  duty.' 

'  The  females  of  the  establishment,'  continues  his  highness,  '  have  also 
a  large  common  room,  in  which,  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  they 
sew,  knit,  and  spin  ;  close  to  this  is  a  closet  for  washing  the  glass  and 
china  which  comes  within  their  province.  Each  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
man-servants,  has  her  separate  bed-chamber  in  the  highest  story.  Only 
the  '^  housekeeper"  and  the  '^  butler"  have  distinct  apartments  below. 
Immediately  adjoining  that  of  the  house-keeper,  is  a  room  where  cofiee 
is  made,  and  the  store-room,  contaming  everything  requisite  for  breakfast, 
which  important  meal,  in  England,  belongs  specially  to  her  department. 
.  .  .  Near  the  butler's  room  is  his  pantry,  a  spacious  fire-proof  room, 
with  closets  on  ev.ery  side  for  the  reception  of  the  plate,  which  he  cleans 
here,  and  the  glass  and  china  used  at  dmner,  which  must  be  delivered 
back  into  his  custody  as  soon  as  it  is  washed  by  the  women.    All  these 
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smuigeineiito  are  eie^ited  wkh  the  greateflt  puiictadity.  A  looked 
fIttreaM  leads  from  the  PMtry  into  the  beer  and  wkia  eellar,  which  m 
likewtae  uader  the  butlers  jurMictkm.' 

Of  the  cordiality  of  bis  higfaness's  reception  at  the  marble  castle 
we  hftve  no  doubt ;  but  he  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  wbether  be 
had  been  the  guest  of  the-  housekeeper  or  the  butler,  though  we 
confess  we  rather  incline  to  the  former,  not  only  because,  accord- 
ing to  bis  guarantee,  the  author  of  the  Sorrows  of  Werter,  he  at« 
tracted  women  and  was  attracted  by  them,  but  because  he  refenr, 
with  something  of  a  regretfiil  feeling,  to  the  ^  locked  stairca$e^  of 
the  wine-cellar :  had  the  butler  been  at  home  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that  his  highness  would  not  have  found  it  closed 
against  him,  but,  like  another  Archer,  would  Have  been  kindlj 
welcomed  by  the  Cambrian  Scrub. 

His  highness  next  visits  a  slate-quarry,  over  which  he  tells  as 
it  *  took  him  a  Contiderahh  time  to  take  even  a  hasty  glance.* 
He  then  gives  iis  the  average  of  casualties  which  happen  annually^ 
and  breaks  off  into  a  profane  medley  of  nonsense,  impiously  en- 
titled '  Reflections  of  a  Pious  Soul,*  upon  wBich  we  decline  dom- 
menting,  lest  we  should  be  compelled  to  extract  even  the  smallest 
portion  of  it. 

In  his  highness's  account  of  Carnarvon  Castle  we  are  favoured 
with  an  historical  fact  so  ittterestirig  and  scrnew  withal,  that  we 
must  extract  it  bodily,  from  page  77  ;  which  page^  is  moreover 
ostcntktiously  headed,  ^Origin  of  the  Prince  oflVaMs  Motto.* 

'  On  descending,  my  guide  showed  me  the  remains  of  a  vaalted  cham- 
ber, in  which,  according  to  tradition,  £dward  II,  the  first  prhice  of 
Wales,  was  bom.  The  Welsh,  in  consequence  of  the  oppre^knoiM  of 
Enghtn  governors  in  the  earKer  times  of  partial  and  momentary  conqneely 
had  declared  to  the  king  that  they  would  obey  none  but  a  prince  of  then: 
own  nation.  Edward  therefore  sent  fbr  his  wkb  Eleanor  in  the  depth  of 
wititer,  that  ^ti%  might  lie-in  in  Caernarvon  Castle.  She  bore  a  prince  ; 
upon  which  the  king  summoned  the  nobles  and  chiefs  of  the  laod,  voA 
asked  diem  solemnly  whether  they  would  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  prince 
who  was  bom  in  W^lee,  and  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  On 
their  giving  a  joyfol  and  surprised  assent,  he  presented  to  them  his  new* 
bom  son,  exclakbiog  in  broken  Welsh,  Etch  dyn !  i.  e.  <^  This  is  yetir 
man  !"  which  has  been  corrupted  into  the  present  motto  oitiu  EmgUtk 
ormt,  Ich  Dun,^ 

It  seems  hardly  worth  while  detailing  the  true  history  of  this 
motto,  since  every  child  knows  it  — yet  to  prove,  on  the  spot,  the 
deplora1)le  ignorance  of  this  pretender,  every  child  does  know  that 
the  distinguishing  device  of  the  -Prince  of  Wales  (having  nothing  to 
do  with  the  English  arms).  Viz.  the  plume  of  three  ostnch  featherff> 
with  tb^  motto  Ich  Dien,  which,  in  rrince  Puckler^s  own  molh^- 
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tongue,  sigDifies  *  liemey  was  assumed  by  Edward  the  Second's 
grandson,  the  Black  Prince,  in  memory  of  the  death  of  John,  king 
of  Bohemia,  the  lawful  owner  of  the  said  device,  in  the  battle  of 
Cressy.  One  might  have  expected  a  little  heraldry  at  least  from 
the  Chateau  of  Thonderdentronck. 

Ten  pages  of  stupid  blasphemy  bring  us  to  page  @8,  where  the 
baser  propensities  of  his  mind  give  place  to  its  overweening  pas- 
sion —  personal  vanity.  The  hero  of  *  moral  manifestations'  thus 
confides  to  his  dear  princess  the  conquest  he  has  made  of  a  bar- 
maid at  Bangor. 

'  I  had  read  thus  far  when  the  little  Eliza  appeared  with  my  breakfast, 
and  with  an  arch  good-nature  bid  me  good  morning  '*  afler  my  long 
sleep;"  She  had  just  been  to  church,  had  all  the  consciousness  of  beins 
well-dressed,  and  wom  waiting  ttpon  a  foreigner;  three  things  whi^ 
greatbf  incline  women  to  he  ien^r-hearUd.  She  accordingly  seemed  al* 
moat  efirf>arra8Bed  when  I  inquired  about  my  departure  early  the  follow* 

ing  morning After  dinner  I  went,  under  her  guidance j  to  vini 

the  walki  around  the  town.  One  of  these  is  most  romantically  placed 
on  a  large  rock.  We  saw  from  hence  Snowdon,  in .  almost  transparent 
clearness,  undimmed  by  a  single  cloud.  ....  After  this  pastoral  walk, 
tender  mutton  closed  the  day.' 

Who  is  not  inclined  to  exclaim  with  the  Welsh,  according  to 
his  highness's  version,  '  Eich  dynP   This  is  your  man ! 

Skipping  some  more  blaspKemies.  we  find  ourselves  at  Kenmell 
Park,  tne  seat  of  Colonel  Hughes. 

'  Towards  evening,'  says  his  highness,  ^  I  arnved  at  the  house  of  my 
worthy  colonel  —  a  true  Englishman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,'  (irom 
being  a  Welshman,  we  presume.)  '  He  and  his  amiable  family  received 
me  in  the  friendliest  manner.  Country-gentlemen  of  his  class ^  who  are  in 
easy  circumstances,  (with  us  they  would  be  thougM  rich,)  and  fill  a  re* 
stpeetable  station  in  society;  who  are  not  eager  and  anxious  pursuers  of 
fashion  in  London^  but  seek  to  win  the  afiection  of  their  neighbours  and 
tenantf  ;  whose  hospitality  is  not  mere  ostentation  ;  whose  manners  are 
neither  '^  exclusive"  nor  outlandish,  but  who  find  their  dignity  in  a  domes- 
tic life  polished  by  education  and  adorned  by  afiiuence,  and  in  the  observ- 
ance of  the  strictest  integrity;  such  form  the  mo^t  truly  respectable  class 
of  Englishmen.  In  the  great  workl  of  Lfondon,  indeed,  they  play  an  oh- 
scure.part;  but,  on  the  wide  stage  of  humanity^  one  of  the  most  noble  and 
elevated  that  can  be  allotted  to  man.  Unfortunately,  however^  the  pre- 
dominance and  the  arrogance  of  the  English  aristocracy  is  so  great,  and 
that  of  fashion  yet  so  much  more  absolute  and  tyrannous,  that  such  ftuni- 
lies,  if  my  tribute  of  praise  and  admiration  were  ever  to  fall  under  their 
eye,  would  probably  feel  less  flattered  by  it,  than  they  would  be  if  I  aM»- 
mcraied  them  among  the  leaders  of  ^Uon.^^ '  —  pp.  137,  138. 

Little  did  his  highness  think  that  a  few  short  months  only  would 
elapse  before  the  brow  of  his  '  worthy  colonel,  filling  a  respectable 
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station  in  society/  would  be  eDcircled  with  a  baronial  coronet ; 
littler  did  he  imagine  that  his  ^  country  gentleman/  who  ^  played  an 
obscure  part'  in  London,  was  so  soon  to  be  converted  into  one  of 
the  *  leaders  of  ton,'  from  amongst  whom  he  had  so  flatteringly 
excluded  him  ;  little  did  he  think  that  his  hospitable  friend  was 
destined  so  soon  to  adorn  the  British  peerage  as  Loan  Dinorben. 
On  th^  5th  of  August  he  walked,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  fami- 
ly were  yet  in  bed,  *  with  the  charming  little  Fanny,  the  young* 
est  daughter  of  the  house,  who  is  not  yet  out.'  —  *  She  took  me,' 
says  his  highness,  *  round  the  park  and  garden,  and  'showed  me 
her  dairy  and  aviary.'  His  iiighness  then  describes  the  dairy, 
which,  we  presume,  from  a  laudable  desire  of  the  '  worthy  colo- 
nel' to  bring  the  article  into  fashion,  is  surrounded  with  lumps  of 
copper,  forming  '  a  gorgeous  bed  for  rare  and  curious  plants.'  His 
highness  enumerates  the  comforts  of  the  colonel's  cocks  and  hens, 
and  the  ducks  and  the  pigeons  -^  he  feels  at  the  sight  thereof  a  fit 
of  *  pastoral  sensibility'  come  ovex  him,  and  *  turns  homewards  to 
get  rid  of  his  fit  of  romance  before  breakfast : '  — '  Miss  Fanny,' 
he  adds,  '  exclaimed,  with  true  English  pathos, 

**  We  do  but  row, 
And  we  are  steered  by  fate." 

*  Yes,  indeed,  thought  I,'  says  the  prince,  '  the  little  philosopher 
is  right  —  things  always  turn  out  differently  from  what  one  intends, 
even  in  such  small  events  as  these.'  What  '  the  little  philosopher' 
meant  by  her  pathetic  exclamation,  we"  cannot,  of  course,  divine  ; 
nor  what  his  highness  alludes  to  as  an  event ;  but  the  story,  as  his 
highness  has  here  printed  and  published  it,  may  serve  as  a  caution 
to  Lord  Dinorben  how  he  suffers  the  familiar  visits  of  princes, 
and  subjects  himself  to  the  jokes  of  such  illustrious  personages  as 
feel  themselves  privileged,  in  return  for  the  honour  they  confer 
upon  him  by  their  presence,  to  laugh  at  his  *  want  of  ton,^  and 
ridicule  the  kindnesses  which  ^  people  of  his  class '  are  so  apt 
to  bestow. 

After  dinner  the  prince  tells  us  that  he  mounted  the  colonel's 
horse  —  *  unwearied  asfi  machine  of  steel,'  —  (copper  would  have 
been  as  fair  a  simile)  :  —  he  gallops  over  the  stones,  up  hill  and 
down,  • 

^  leaps  with  undisturbed /composure  over  the  gates  which  continually  in- 
tercept my  way  across  the  fields,  and  tires  me  long  before  he  feels  the 
least  fatigue  himself.  This,  to  m%  is  the  true  pleasure  of  riding  —  [a 
friend's  horse.]  — •  I  love  to  traverse  mile  after  m\e  of  country  which  I 
had  never  seen  before,  where  I  know  not  whither  I  am  going,  and  must 
find  out  my  way  back  as  I  can.' 

But  will  it  be  believed,  notwithstanding  the  comfort,  the  good 
cheer,  the  aviary,  the  dairy,  the  untireable  horse,  &c,  &c,  —  the 
prince,  although  he  had  promised  to  stay  with  the  *  worthy  colonel'  • 
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for  some  weeks,  gets  amazingly:  bored,  and  *  therefore  took  leave  f 
and  had  been,  as  he  intimates,  so  genfd  by  Kenmell  Park,  that, 
proceeding  from  it  to  the  house  of  *  another  country  gentleman 
who  had  invited  him,*  he  makes  his  visit  *  of  some  hours  instead 
of  days.' 

This  grateful  recipient  of  Cambrian  hospitality  is  presently  dis- 
covered at  the  seat  of  Mr  Owen  Williams,  where  he  is  obliged  to 
amuse  himself  *  after  dinner  with  reading  the  newspaper.'  This  sjur 
upon  the  gaiety  and  conviviality  of  Mr  William's  table  must  be  as 
groundless  as  is  an  assertion  which  he  also  hazards,  that  there 
was  nothing  for  dinner  but  fish  —  and  that  after  dinner  oysters 
formed  the  dessert.  But  whether  it  be  true  that  his  highness  felt 
dull  and  was  driven  to  the  newspaper,. or  not,  glad  we  are  that  he 
has  said  he  was  ;  for  he  favours  us  with  8(n  extract  from  the 
Journal^  whatever  it  might  hav6  been,  whifeh  aflFords  a  new  and 
convincing  proof  of  the  universal  correctness  of  his  highness's 
information  and  remarks  :  — 

'  In  this  vast  desert  (the  newspaper)  I  met  with  only  one  thing  which 
I  think  worth  quoting  to  you.  The  article  treated  of  the  speech  from 
the  throne,  in  which  were  the  words  f^  The  Speaker  is  commanded  to 
congratulate  the  people  on  their  universal  prosperity, ^^  "  This,"  says  the 
writer,  ^^  is  too  insolent ;  openly  to  make  a  jest  of  the  miseries  of  the 
people."  It  is  indeed  a  settled  point,  that  truth  is  never  to  be  evpected 
in  a  speech  from  the  throne ;  and  if  ever  a  king  were  tnad  enough  to 
wish  to  speak  the  real  truth  on  such  an  occasion,  he  must  begin  his 
speech,  "  My  knaves  and  dupes,"  instead  of  the  wonted  exordium, 
^  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen."  '  . 

That  no  such  words  appeared  in  any  king's  speech  as  those 
which  his  highness  is  pleased  to  comment  upon,  we  need  not  take 
the  trouble  to  say  ;  but  it  is  rather  strange,  since  we  have  already 
recorded  his  highness's  view  of  the  real  causes  of  popular  distress 
in  this  country,  that  he  should  so  entirely  coincide  in  the  vindic- 
tiveness  of  the  supposed  newspaper  upon  the  fictitious  expression. 

We  next  find  the  prince  visiting  Colonel  Hughes's  copper- 
mines  ;  and,  while  he  is  standing  hy  the  furnace,  he  receives  an 
invitation  from  the  colonel's  brother,  the  major-commandant  of  the 
loyal  Chester  local  militia,  to  dine  with  him.  His  highness  not 
only  declines  the  invitation,  which  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  do, 
but  sneers  at  the  hospitality  which  Was  offered  him  ;  and  forth- 
with starts  from  Lord  Dinorben's  copper  pots,  for  Holyhead,  to 
€mbark  for  Dublin ;  — where,  after  a'dose  of  sea-sickness,  he  arrives 
in  good  preservation.  He  says  — '  As  I  knew  not  what  else  to  do 
— (for  all  the  notables  who  inhabit  the  town  are  in  the  country)  ^^ 
I  visited  a  numbier  of  show-places  >  and  among  the  first  was  the 
theatre,  —  a  very  pretty  house,  with  a  somewhat  less  rough  and 
^obstreperous  audience  than  in  London' !     Eich  dyn  ! 
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The  descriptions  which  the  '  c^ttracting  and  attracted'  jMrince 
gives  to  '  Julia'  of  his  little  adventures  during  his  rides  upon  the 
horses  of  his  friends  are  edifying.  In  Wales  he  discovers  a  sylph 
weeding  in  a  fields  half  naked,  but  *  shy  as  a  roe,  and  chaste  as  a 
vestal.'  In  Ireland  he  meets  with,  another  interesting  female, 
whose  personal  and  mental  qualities  he  thus  details  to  his  '  be- 
loved soul' :  — 

^  *  This  scene  was  yet  fiuther  animated  by  a  Bweet*loc^dog  joaag 
woman,  whom  I  discovered  in  this  wild  selitude,  busied  in  the  humUe 
employment  of  straw-platting.  The  natural  grace  of  the  Irish  peasant- 
women,  who  are  often  truly  beautiful,  is  as  surprising  as  theur  dceM, 
or  rather  their  want  of  dress ;  ibr  though  it  was  very  cold  on  theee  hills, 
the  whole  clothing  of  the  young  woman  before  me  consisted  of  a  large 
very  coarse  straw  hat,  and  lite^'ally  two  or  three  rags  of  the  coarsest 
sackcloth^  suspended  under  the  breast  by  a  piece  of  cord,  and  more  than 
half  disclosing  her  handsome  person.  Her  conversation  was  cheeffxdj 
sporlive,  and  witty  ;  perfectly  unembarraasedy  and^'in  a  certain  sefue, 
Jree  ;  but  you  would  fall  into  a  great  error  if  you  inferred  fVom  that  any 
levity  or  looseness  of  conduct.  The  women  <^  this  class  in  Ireland  are, 
almost  universally,  extremely  chaste,  and  still  morp  disinterested.' 

Truly,  indeed,  does  the  illustrious  Goethe  say,  that  this  prince 
knew  how  to  put  himself  on  a  level  with  the  highest  and  lowest ; 
we  are,  however,  compelled  to  quit  this  rustic  half-clad  Venus 
for  brighter  scenes  and  more  intellectual  pleasures.  Qn  his  return 
from  his  ride^  his  highness  proceeds  to  call  on  Lady  Morgan,  who 
receives  him  with  much  grace  and  urbanity. 

'I  was  very  eager  (says  the  distinguished  stranger)  to  make  die 
acquaintance  of  a  woman  whom  I  raCe  so  highly  as  an  authoress.  I 
found  her,  however,  very  different  from  what  I  had  pictured  her  to 
myself.  She  is  a  little^  frivolous,  lively  womany  apparently  between 
thirty  and  forty,  neither  pretty  nor  ugly,  but  by  no  means  disposed  to 
resign  all  claim  to  the  former,  and  with  really  fine  and  expressive  eyes. 
She  has  no  idea  of  ^'  mauvaise  honte"  or  embarrassment ;  her  manners 
are  not  the  most  refined,  and  affect  the  ^'  aisance"  and  levity  of  the 
fashionable  world,  which,  however,  do  not  sU  calmly  or  naiwridly  tipon 
her.  She  has  the  English  weakness,  that  of  talking  incessantly  of 
fitf»hionable  acquaintances,  and  trying  to  pass  for  very  ^' recherche,"  to 
a  degree  quite  unworthy  of  a  woman  of  such  distinguisiied  talents ;  she 
is  not  at  all  aware  how  she  thus  underrates  herself. 

*  She  is  not  difikult  to  know,  .for,  vnth  more  mvaciiv  than  ^ood  taste^ 
she  instantly  professes  perfect  openness,  and  especially  sets  forth  on 
every  occasion  her  liberalism  ana^her  imidelity  ;  the  latter  of  the  some- 
what obsolete*  school  of  Helvetius  and  Oondillac.  In  her  writings  she 
is  far  more  guarded  and  dignified  than  in*  her  conversation. '  Hie  satire 
of  the  latter  is,  however,  not  less  biting  and  dexterous  than  that  of  her 
pen,  andju9t  as  little  renutrkahle  for  a  conseienHons  regard  to  imik.^ 
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Now  is  this  fair, — is  this  gallant,  —  is  it  princely,  —  is  it  gentte- 
manlike?  — hunted,  followed,  worshipped,  and  besought  as  hi* 
highness  was  by  Lady  Morgan;  dogged,  baited,  ferreted  out, 
and  fetdd  as  he  had  been,  was  it  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
denounce  his  kind  hostess  as  frivolous,  affected,  a  liberal  and  an 
in6del, —  (and  Ae,  too,  of  all  men  in  the  world) — with  more  viva- 
city than  taste,  and  no  regard  for  truth !  —  and,  worst  of  all,. 
'  neither  pretty  nor  ugly !' 

He  does,  indeed,  slily  drop  one  lump  of  sugar  into  his  bowl  of 
gall,  and  thinking  he  knows  her  ladyship's  mind  to  a  nicety,  no 
doubt  believes  that  the  one  sweet  drop  will  '  property  the  whole.' 
*  She  is  apparently  between  thirty  and  forty.'  Miss  Owenson,  how- 
ever, was  an  established  authoress  six  and  twenty  years  ago ;  and 
if  any  lady,  player's  daughter  or  not,  knew  what  she  knew  when 
she  wrote  and  published  her  first  novels,  at  eight  or  nine  years'  of 
.figc>  (which  Miss  Owenson^ioust  have  been  at  that  time,  according 
to  the  prince's  calculation,)  she  was  undoubtedly  such  a  juvenile 
prodigy  as  would  be  quite  worthy  to  make  *  a  case '  for  the 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  and  as  fit  to  fill  a  show-wagon  at 
Bartholomew  Fair,  as  her  ladyship's  namesake  who  was  bora 
with  double  joints,  and  could  lift  a  sack  of  com  with  her  teeth 
when  she  was  only  six  years  old. 

His  highness  now  determines  to  explore  county  Wicklow,  and 
starts  for  Bray,  —  *  a  town  twenty  miles  from  Dublin !'  —  having 
Meft  his  carriage  and  people  in  town.'  —  Of  this  carriage  and 
people  we  are  often  told  much,  and  they  seem  to  give  him  no 
more  trouble  or  inconvenience  in  the  management  of  them  than  his^ 
hat  or  his  gloves,  —  when  he  wants  them  he  has  them,  — when  he 
does  not,  they  vanish  into  thin  air.  What  did  he  do  with  his  *  car- 
riage and  people'  while  he  was  flirting  with  the  bar-maid  at 
Bangor  ?  When  did  they  cross  the  water  to  Ireland  ?  for  we 
have  seen  he  came  quite  alone  through  Wales  ;  and  we  shall  see 
presently  that  he  made  all  his  excursions  in  Ireland  in  noddies, 
jingles,  jaunting  cars,  and  went  back  quite  alone  through  England 
upon  the  tops  of  coaches.  But,  not  to  dwell  on  such  trifles  — for 
we  suppose  one  might,  without  much  injury,  say,  both  of  '  prin- 
cipality' and  of  *  people,'  de  minimis  non  curat  Prator — let  us 
attend  his  highness  (or,  to  give  him  the  exact  title  which  the 
Germans  bestow  on  princes  of  this  calibre,  ^  his  thorough-illus^ 
triousness,^)  —  to  his  supper-table  at  Bray. 

*  I  supped  with  a  young  parson  of  good  family,  who  made 
me  [align  heartily  at  his  orthodoxy  in  matters  of  religion,  inter- 
mersed  with  talk,  which  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  severe 
decorum  or  virtue.  But  such  is  the  piety  of  Englishmen  (qu.  ?)  —  it 
is  to  them  at  once  a  party  matter  and  an  afiair  of  good  manners ;  and 
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as  in  politics  they  follow  their  party  implicitly,  through  thick  and  thin, 
reasonable  and  unreasonable,  because  it  is  their  party  ;  —  as  they  sub- 
mit to  a  custom  for  ever  because  it  is  a  custom  ;  so  they  regard  their 
religion,  (without  the  least  tincture  of  poetry,)  in  exactly  the  sanoe 
point  of  view  :  they  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  just  as  regularly  as  they 
dress  every  day  for  dinner  ;  and  regard  a  man  who  neglects  church,  just 
in  the  same  light  as  one  who  eats  fish  with  a  knife. '  —  p.  175. 

We  may  afford  to  despise  this  infidel's  sneer  at  English  piety. 
As  for  his  ideas  of  English  manners,  the  secret  of  his  '  thorough- 
lustre  '  on  that  head  now  begins  to  peep  out.  He  had  evidently 
been  studying  the  poor  puppyisms  of  what  has  been  well  enough 
called  ^  the  silver-fork  school  of  novelists.'  In  the  genuine  spirit 
of  the  doctors  of  this  precious  ^  sapientia,'  he  says  — 

^  The  common  people  in  England  put  the  knife  as  well  as  the  R>rk 
to  their  mouths.  The  higher  classes,  on  the  contrary,  regard  this  <w 
the  true  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  cross  themselves  internally 
when  they  see  a  foreign  ambassador  now  and  then  eat  so  ;  —  it  is  an 
affix>nt  to  the  whole  nation.' 

This  specimen  of  his  highness's  *  decorum '  is  sufficient.  With 
reference  to  his  highness's  horsemanship,  we  leave  the  following 
exploit  of  the  succeeding  morning  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader. 

^  About  a  mile  and  a  half  further  on,  the  path  suddenly  ends  in  a 
ha-ha,  over  which  my  horse  utterly  refused  to  leap.  As  the  wall  was 
on  my  side,  and  the  turf  below  very  sod,  I  hit  upon  a  new  expedient ; 
I  tied  my  handkerchief  over  tlie  eyes  of  the  refi*actory  beast,  and 
pushed  him  down  backwards  over* the  wall.  He  was  very  little  (Tight- 
ened, and  not  at  all  hurt  by  the  fall,  as  I  had  expected,  and  grazed 
peaceably  blindfold  till  I  rejoined  him.  This  manoeuvre  saved  me  at 
least  Rye  miles.'     (No  doubt  German  miles.) 

We  presume  this  experiment  was  performed  upon  a  friend's 
horse.  In  the  execution,  however,  of  his  *  new  expedient,'  he  had, 
it  appears,  dropped  his  purse :  and  we  give  the  account  of  its 
restoration  to  Its  owner  in  his  highness's  own  words,  in  order  to 
show  the  opinion  his  highness  entertains  of  the  numerous  fools  who 
were  civil  enough  to  make  ^  feasts  for  him '  while  he  was  in  this 
country. 

^  Scarcely  had  I  seated  myself  at  table  (at  Avoca),  when  I  was  told 
that  some  one  wished  to  speak  to  me.  A  young  man,  whom  I  had 
never  seen,  was  shown  in,  and  presented  to  me  a  pocket-book,  which, 
to  my  no  small  astonishment,  I  recognized  as  my  own  ;  containing, 
besides  other  important  papers  which  I  always  carry  about  met  I  all  the 
money  I  had  taken  for  my  journey.  I  had.  Lord  knows  how,  drq>ped 
it  out  of  my  breast-pocket ;  and  had,  therefore,  no  smidl  reason  to 
congratulate  myself  on  so  honourable  md  obliging  a  finder.    In  E^g- 
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land  I  should  hardly  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  my  pocket-book 
agaio,  OYoa  if  a  ^'  gentleman"  had  found  it;  he  toatdd  probably  have  lei 
it  He  in  peace,  —  or  kept  »/.' 

'  Whatever  we  might  have  been  likely  to  do  by  his  pocket-book^ 
we  may,  6n  this  particular  occasion,  allow  his  highnesses  tour-book 
to  *  lie  in  peaceJ*  —  He  proceeds  to  exhibit  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Mnsular  life.' 

^  A  really  poor  man,  who  is  not  in  a  situation  to  contract  debts,  can  on 
no  terms  be  a  '^  gentleman."  On  the  contrary,  a  rich  scamp,  who  has 
had  what  is  called  a  sood  education,  so  long  as  he  preserves  his  '^  cha- 
racter" (reputation)  dexterously,  passes  for  a  ^^  perfect  gentleman."  In 
the  exclusive  society  of  London  there  are  yet  finer  '<  nuances."  A.  man, 
for  instance,  who  were  to  manifest  any  timidity  or  courtesy  towards  women, 
instead  of  treating  them  in  a  familiar,  confident,  and  ^'  nonchalant"  man- 
ner, would  awaken  the  suspicion  that  be  was  ''  no  gentleman:"  but  should 
the  luckless  man  ask  twice  for  soup  at  dinner,  or  appear  in  evening  dress 
at  a  breakfast  which  begins  at  three  in  the  aflernoon  and  ends  at  midnight, 
—  he  may  he  a  prince  and  a  '^  millionnaire,"  but  Jie  is  *^no  gentleman,'*'* ' 

Had  his  highness  named  none  of  his  English  (and  Welsh)  asso- 
ciates, one  might  have  found  a  charitable  apology  for  the  above  : 
as  it  is,  we  are  bound  to  express  our  cordial  agreement  with  one 
of  his  observations  —  viz.  that  a  man  *  may  be  a  prince'  without 
being  a  gentleman.  —  His  highness  now  threads  the  Dargle ;  a 
coarse  attack,  full  of  blasphemous  allusions,  upon  Lord  Powers- 
court,  follows ;  and  we  then  are  carried  to  Donnybrook  fair.  A 
description  of  the  bestialities  of  that  festival  is  given,  which  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  a  fliriation,  to  call  it  by  the  gentlest 
name,  between  a  pair  of  lovers  '  excessively  drunk,  — the  whole 
of  which  is  introduced  merely  to  usher  in  this  remark  :  —  'My 
reverence  for  truth  compels  me  to  add,  that  not  the  slightest  traee 
of  English  brutality  was  to  be  perceived.'  We  hope  the  Lady 
Janes  and  Lady  Marys,  who  waltzed  and  gallopaded  with  this 

*  thoroughly  illustrious'  prince  —  their  fathers,  whose  wines  he 
drank  —  and  their  brothers,  whose  horses  he  rode,  —  will  not  for- 
get this  passage,  in  case  his  *  noble  and  prepossessing  aspect' 
should  again  chance  to  enlighten  our  insular  gloom.' 

Once  more  safe  in  his  quarters  at  Dublin,  our  Prince  lays 
down  as  an  axiom  that  '  nobody  eats  soup  in  England,^  *  This,' 
says  his  highness,  *  is  the  reason,  by  the  bye,  for  which  my  old 
Saxon  left  me ;  he  declared  that  he  could  not  exist  any  longer  in 
a  state  of  barbarism  —  without  soup.'     Now  that  his  highness's 

*  Saxon'  should  have  quitted  *  his  ground'  on  this  score  seems 
odd, — inasmuch  as  his  highness  himself  has  just  before  told  us, 
that  *  the  luckless  man  who  asked  for  soup  twice  at  dinner'  could 
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be  ^DO  gentleman ;'  in  other  words,  that  such  is  an  usual  mark 
of  what  our  superfine  novelists  call  '  vulgarity !'  For  the  rest, 
his  highness  appears  to  have  lived  much  more  in  coffee-houses 
than  anywhere  else ;  and,  as  everybody  knows,  whole  seas  of 
soup  —  black,  grey,  red,  and  green  —  are  daily  and  hourly- 
bubbling  and  smoking  in  all  such  quarters.  Of  one  of  these 
same  coffee-houses,  after  denying  the  existence  of  soup,  and 
explaining  that  the  Irish  boil  their  potatoes  ^  in  water,'  his  high- 
ness thus  continues  his  description  :  — 

*  But  now  follows  the  second  stage: — the  table-cloth  is  removed; 
^ean  plate,  and  knife  and  fork  laid;  wine  and  wine-glass,  and  a  few 
miserable  apples  or  pears,  with  stony  ship-biscuits,  are  brought:  and 
now  the  diner  seems  to  begin  to  enjoy  tranquillity  and  comfort.  His 
countenance  assumes  an  expression  of  satisfaction;  apparently  sunk  in 
profound  meditation,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  looking  fixedly  straight 
before  him,  he  suffers  a  sip  of  wine  to  glide  down  his  throat  from  time  to 
time,  only  breaking  the  death-like  silence  by  now  and  then  laboriously 
craunching  his  rocky  biscuits. 

'  When  the  wine  is  finished,  follows  stage  the  third,  —  that  of  diges- 
tion. All  motion  now  ceases;  his  appetite  being  satiated,  he  falls  into  a 
sort  of  magnetic  sleep,  only  distinguishable  from  the  natural  by  the  open 
eyes.  After  this  has  lasted  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  all  at  once  it 
ceases;  he  cries  out,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  sudden  possession, 
**  Waiter,  my  slippers;"  and  seizing  a  candle,  walks  off  gravely  to  his 
chamber  to  meet  his  slippers  and  repose.' 

It  appears  to  us  very  odd  that  the  gallant  prince  should  have,  in 
this  luculent  sketch  of  '  insular  life,'  suppressed  all  mention  of  his 
'attracted'  firiends,  the  chambermaids.     He  proceeds, — 

'Enfflishmen  who  do  not  belong  to  the  aristocracy,  and  are  not 
veipr  rick,  usually  travel  without  a  servant  by  the  mail  or  stage-coach, 
which  deposits  them  at  the  inn.  The  roan  who  waits  on  strangers  to 
the  coach,  cleans  their  boots,  &c,  has  the  universal  appellation  of 
<* Boots."  It  is,  accordingly,  "Boots"  who  brings  your  slippers, 
helps  you  to  pull  off  your  boots,  and  then  departs,  first  asking  at  what 
time  you  will  have^  not,  as  in  Germany,  your  coffee,  but  your  hot 
water  to  shave.  He  appears  with  it  punctually  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  brinss  your  clothes  cleanly  brushed.  The  traveller  then  hastens 
to  dress  hiinself  and  to  return  to  his  beloved  coffee-room,  where  the 
ingredients  of  breakfast  are  richly  spread  upon  his  table.  To  this 
meal  he  seems  to  bring  more  animation  than  to  any  other,  and  indeed 
I  think  more  appetite;  for  the  number  of  cups  of  tea,  the  masses  q£ 
bread  and  butter,  eggs  and  cold  meat,  which  he  devours,  awaken  silent 
eov;^  in  the  breast,  or  rather  in  the  stomach,  of  the  less  capable 
foreigner.  He  is  now  not  only  permitted,  but  enjoined  (by  ajutom,  his 
gospel)  to  read.  At  every  cup  of  tea  he  unfolds  a  newspaper  of  the 
size  of  a  table-cloth.     Not  a  single  speech,  crim  con,  murder,  or 
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other  cataflirophe,  invented  by  the  ^^  accident  maker^'  in  London,  escapes 
him. 

^  Like  one  who  would  rather  die  of  a  surfeit  than  leave  anything  un- 
eaten which  he  had  paid  for,  the  systematic  Englishman  thinks  that,  hav- 
ing called  for  a  newspaper,  he  ought  not  to  leave  a  letter  of  it  unread. 
By  this  means  his  breakfast  lasts  several  hours^  and  the  sixth  or  seventh 
cup  is  drunk  cold.  /  have  seen  this  glorious  meal  protracted  so  long  that 
it  blended  vnth  dinner  ;  and  you  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  assure 
you,  that  a  light  supper  followed  at  midnight  without  the  company  quit- 
ting the  table.'  —  p.  S209  —  212. 

The  correciness  of  this  picture  is  striking  ;  but  we  do  not  ex- 
actly trace  the  sequence  of  thought  within  his  bighness's  illustri- 
ous breast,  which  conducts  him  from  this  analysis  of  coffee-house 
breakfasts,  through  a  few  more  uncalled-for  insinuations  of  con- 
tempt for  the  individuals  at  whose  houses  be  had  been  visiting, 
to  the  grand  reflection  with  which  it  pleases  him  to  close,  p.  214, 
viz.  *  Nevertheless,  the  English  nobleman,  even  the  least  of  the 
Lordsy  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  thinks  himself  a  better  man  than 
the  king  of  France.'  This,  written  A.D.  1828,  appears  to  be 
gratuitous  malice  ;  though  as  to  being  a  better  man  than  the  king 
of  France,  if  there  be  truth  in  Hennequin,  we  certainly  hope  there 
is  hardly  an  Englishman,  whether  great  lord  or  little  gentleman, 
amongst  us  —  liable  as  we  are  to  the  charge  of  stealing  pocket- 
books  from  living  princes, — who  would,  in  January  1832,  be 
ambitious  to  change  characters  with  the  actual  occupant  of  the 
Tuileries. 

At  page  217,  this  exemplary  advocate  of  Popish  emancipation 
in  Ireland,  lets  slip  the  following  simple  and  natural  observa- 
tion :  — 

*  I  returned  to  Dublin  just  at  the  moment  of  a  meeting  of  the  "  Ca- 
tholic Association,"  and  alighted  at  the  door  of  their  house  :  unfortu- 
nately, however,  neither  Shiel  nor  O^Connell  was  present,  so  that  there 
was  no  great  attraction.  Heat  and  bad  smells  ('^  car  Thumaiiite  Catho- 
lique  pfte  autant  qu'une  autre")  drove  me  out  in  a  few  minutes. 

^  In  the  evening  I  was  better  amused  by  the  performances  of  some 
other  charlatans y  — a  company  of  English  horse-riders  who  are  here.' 

This  is  complimentary,  and  quite  consistent  with  what  will  be 
found  in  the  sequel. 

The  prince  now  starts  for  the  south  of  Ireland  —  visiting  and 
ridiculing  a  variety  of  families  on  his  route.  On  one  particular 
household  he  is  especially  jocose,  and  instances,  in  illustration  of 
the  state  of  their  domestic  information,  a  *  long  and  patient'  search 
which  was  made  ^  in  a  map  of  Europe,  for  the  United  States!^ 
<p.  221.)     He  adds  — 

^  The  occasion  of  the  search  was,  that  the  old  gentleman  wanted  to 
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show  me  Halifax  and  B town,  which  latter  takes  its  name  from 

him? 

For  one  moment  we  must  beg  leave  to  stop  his  highness ;  no 
Englishman,  or  Irishman,  ever  talks  of  the  tJnited  States ;  we 
always  speak  of  America ;  and  as,  unfortunately  for  his  highness, 
America  is  the  distinctive  appellation  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe, 
no  Englishman,  or  even  Irishman,  would  ever  expect  to  find 
America  in  a  map  of  Europe.  If  indeed,  it  had  been  a  question 
about  Puckler  Muskau,  or  any  such  place,  if  place  it  be,  we 
should,  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  prince 
himself  perhaps  excepted,  have  hunted  with  the  greatest  alacrity 
to  find  it.  But  why  was  this  old  '  country  squire'  so  anxious  to 
find  the  two  American  towns,  which,  by  his  anxiety,  it  b  clear  he 
thought  his  illustrious  visiter  knew  nothing  about  ?  —  why  ?  — 
why,  because  he  *  laid  the  first  stone  of  both  during  the  American 
wary  in  which  he  commanded  seven  hundred  men,  and  loves  to  re- 
call those  days  of  his  youth  and  importance,^  In  the  preceding 
page  he  tells  us  that  his  host  ^  is  seventy-two  years  old,  and  hale 
and  vigorous  as  a  man  of  fifty/  Now  mark :  —  Halifax,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  founded  in  May,  1749, 
being  exactly  seventy-nine  years  before  the  year  1828,  in  which 
his  highness  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  its  ^  hale'  founder, 
anno  atatis  seventy-two,  in  Ireland,  he  having,  according  to  his 
highness's  account  and  calculation,  commanded  seven  hundred 
inen,  anfi  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  city,  exactly  seven  years  and 
four  months  6c/orc  he  was  bom.  Whether  this  *  vigorous'  per- 
sonage waited  for  the  accouchement  of  his  respectable  mother  to 

begin  operations  at  B ,  we  cannot  determine  —  the  initial 

(so  delicate  !)  bafiles  us  ;  but  we  ought  to  be  contented  with  his 
earlv  exertions  in  the  public  service  at  .Halifax. 

These  innocent,  or  rather  imbecile,  blunders  or  fictions  are  fol- 
lowed by  another  blasphemous  satire  upon  our  church  service  — 
•coupled  with  the  remark,  that  Ireland  is  ^  debased  by  the  stupid 
intolerance  of  the  English  priesthood,'  and  that,  therefore,  out 
of  a  party  of  twenty  persons,  nobody  knew  where  Carlsbad  or 
Prague  was  ;  they  aid  not  even  know  where  Bohemia  was ;  in 
short,  ^everything  out  of  Great  Britain  and  Paris  was  a  country 
in  the  moon.'  All  this  is  at  Limerick,  — where  the  sexton  of  one  of 
the  ^  Catholic  churches'  told  him  that  they  had  rung  the  bells  as 
soon  as  they  had  heard  of  his  arrival,  and  begged  ten  shillings 
as  a  gratuity;  though  we  strongly  suspect,  that  in  1828,  the 
^  Catholic  churches,  had  no  bells  ;  where  his  highness  is  offered 
the  order  of  the  Liberators,  which  he  declines,  and  compounds 
for  dming  with  the  Agitators ;  and  where  also  occurs  tbat  scene 
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of  his  being  mistaken  for  young  Ney,  which  we  took  leave  to  trans- 
pose to  the  earlier  part  of  our  observations,  in  order  to  indentify 
the  author. 

The  great  object,  however,  of  his  highness's  Irish  excursion 
was,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  to  visit  Mr  O'Connell ;  and 
accordingly  he  gets  a  horse  ( a  friend's  of  course )  to  ride  to  Der- 
inane,  by  a  route  which  man  on  horseback  never  went  before. 
On  the  journey  a  ^  soft  rain  began  to  fall,'  and  his  delicate  high- 
ness (who,  be  it  remembered,  always  prefers,  or,  at  least,  adopts 
the  fashion  of  *  travelling  outside')  writes  thus :  —  ^  As  I  am  sel- 
dom in  the  way  of  enjoying  such  a  bath  in  the  open  air,  I  waded 
with  a  great  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  through  the  streams^ 
throwing  myself  in  some  degree  into  the  pleasurable  state  of  mind 
of  A  DUCK.  Nothing  of  that  kind  is,  as  you  know,  impossible  to 
my  mobile  fancy,^  What  are  we  to  make  of  this  ?  -^  his  '  thorough- 
lustre,'  the  Prince  Puckler  Muskau  —  the  '  dignified,' '  prepossess- 
ing,' all-accomplished,  admired  of  Goethe,  the  frank  and  favoured 
correspondent  of  Julia,  and  the  personal  friend  of  Lady  Morgan,— 
to  be  able  to  throw  himself  into  the  pleasurable  state  of  mind  of 
a  duck  !  and  then  appealing  to  his  ^  beloved  soul'  to  bear  public 
testimony  that  he  is  capable  of  such  an  exertion.  But  perhaps 
the  translator  is  in  fault,  and  duck  is  not  the  rieht  word. 

In  his  progress  to  Derinane,  a  series  of  Munchausen  adven* 
tures  await  his  highness  :  —  he  contrives  to  keep  his  seat  in  the 
saddle  six  miles  after  having  broken  his  saddle-girths  —  he  subse- 
quently saddles  himself,  and  leads  his  horse,  f  his  carriage  and 
people  not  being  there,)  —  and  at  length,  after  fording  bottomless 
torrents,  ascending  inaccessible  hills,  and  avoiding  various  inevi- 
table accidents,  the  least  of  which  would  have  been  mortal,  he 
reaches  *  the  Abbey,'  and,  after  much  thumping  and  ringing,, 
obtains  admission.  As  many  of  our  readers  may  never  have  had  the 
honour  of  inspecting  this  distinguished  interieur,  we  must  let  hi» 
highness  speak. 

'  The  tower  clock  was  striking  eleven,  and  I  was,  I  confess,  some* 
what  anxious  as  to  my  dinner,  especially  as  I  saw  no  living  being,  except 
a  man  in  a  dressing-gown  at  an  upper  window.  Soon,  however,  I  heard 
sounds  in  the  house  ;  a  Jiandsomely-dressed  servant  appeared,  bearing 
silver  candlesticks,  and  opened  the  door  of  a  room,  in  which  I  saw  wm 
asiomskment  a  company  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  persons  sitting  at  a  long 
table,  on  which  were  placed  wine  and  dessert.  A  tall  handsome  man, 
OF  CHBBRTUL  AND  AGREEABLE  ASPECT,  rose  to  rcceive  me,  apologized  fi>r 
havinff  eiven  me  up  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  regretted 
that  I  had  made  such  a  joumev  in  such  terrible  weather,  presented  me 
in  a  cursory  manner  to  his  family,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  corn- 
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pany,  and  then  conducted  me  to  my  bedroom.     This  teas  the  great 
O'Cannell!  . 

*  On  the  whole,  he  exceeded  my  expectations.  His  exterior  is  attrac- 
tive ;  and  the  expression  of  inteUigent  goodnature,  united  with  deter- 
mination and  prudence,  which  marks  his  countenance,  is  extremely  wii>- 
ninff .  He  has,  perhaps,  more  of  persuasiveness  than  of  genuinty  largCj 
and  lofty  eloquence  ;  and  one  frequently  perceives  too  much  design  and 
manner  in  his  words.  IVevcrtheless,  it  is  impossible  not  to  follow  his 
powerful  arguments  with  interest,  to  view  the  martial  dignity  of  his  carri- 
age without  pleasure,  or  to  refrain  from  laughing  at  his  wit.  It  is  very 
certain  that  he  looks  much  more  like  a  general  of  Napoleon's  than  a 
Dublin  advocate.  This  resemblance  is  rendered  much  more  striking  by 
the  perfection  with  which  he  speaks  French,  —  having  been  educated  at 
the  Jesuit's  Colleges  at  Douai  and  St  Omer.  His  family  is  old,  and 
was  probably  one  of  the  great  families  of  the  laud.  His  friends,  indeed, 
maintain  that  he  springs  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Kerry,  —  an  opinioii 
which  no  doubt  adds  to  the  reverence  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the  people. 
He  himself  told  me,  —  and  not  without  a  certain  pretension,  —  tlmt  one 
of  his  cousins  was  Comte  O'Connell,  and  '  cordon  rouge'  in  France,  and 
another  a  baron,  general  and  chamberlain  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  ; 
but  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  family.  He  is  about  fifiy  years  old,  and  in 
excellent  preservation,  though  his  youth  was  rather  wild  and  riotoos  .... 

'  If  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  emancipation,  of  which  I  have  no 
doubt,  his  career,  so  far  from  being  closed,  will,  I  think,  only  then  pro- 
perly begin.  The  evils  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  generally,  lie  too  deep  to  be  removed  by  emancipation.  His  un- 
derstandmg  is  sharp  and  quick,  and  manners,  as  I  have  said,  winning 
and  popular  ;  although  somewhat  of  the  actor  is  perceivable  in  them, 
they  do  not  conceal  his  very  high  opinion  of  himself,  and  are  occasionally 
tinged  by  what  an  Englishman  would  call  "  vutgariiy.^^  Where  is 
there  a  picture  entirely  without  shade  ! 

^  Another  interesting  man,  the  real,  though  not  ostensible,  head  of 
the  Catholics,  was  present.  Father  L'Estrange,  a  friar,  and  O'Con- 
nell's  confessor.  Efe  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  that 
Catholic  Association  so  oilen  derided  in  England,  but  which  by  merely 
negative  powers,  by  dexterous  activity  in  secret,  and  by  universally 
organizing  and  training  the  people  to  one  determinate  end,  attained 
a  power  over  them  as  boundless  as  that  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  mid- 
dle ages ;  with  this  difierence,  that  the  former  strove  for  light  and 
liberty,  die  latter  for  darkness  and  slavery.  This  is  another  outbreak 
of  that  second  great  revolution,  which  solely  by  intellectual  means, 
vnlhotU  any  admixture  of  physical  force,  is  advancing  to  its  accom- 
plishment ;  and  whose  simple  but  resistless  weapons  are  public  dis- 
cussion and  the  press.  L'Estrange  is  a  man  of  philosophical  miod 
and  unalterable  calnrmess.  His  manners  are  those  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  who  has  traversed  Europe  in   various  capacities,  nas  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  vMh  all  h%$  mildness  cannot  always 
concecd  the  sharp  traces  of  great  astuteness,  .  I  should  call  him  the  ideal 
of  a  well-^ntentwned  Jesuit,  As  O'Connell  was  busy,  I  took  an  early 
walk  with  the  friar  to  a  desert  island,  to  which  we  crossed  dry-footed  over 
the  smooth  sand  now  lefl  by  the  ebb.  Here  stand  the  genuine  ruins  of 
Derrinane  Abbey,  to  which  O'ConnelPs  house  is  only  an  appendix.  It 
18  to  be  repaired  by  the  family,  probably  when  some  of  their  hopes  areful- 

jUled •         . 

'  I  wondered,  when  I  afterwards  found  both  O'Connell  and  L'flstranee 
entirely  free  from  religious  bigotry,  and  even  remarked  in  them  very  (ofe- 
rant  and  philosophical  vines,  thmtgh  they  persisted  in'chooning  to  conUnut 
true  Catholics,  I  wished  I  had  been  able  to  conjure  hither  some  of  those 
furious  imbeciles  among  the  English  Protestants,  who  cry  out  at  the  Ca- 
tholics as  irrational  and  bigoted;  while  they  themselves  alone,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  cling  to  the  fanatical  faith  of  their  politico-religious 
party,  and  are  firmly  predetermined  to  keep  their  long  ears  for  ever  closed 
to  reason  and  humanity.'  —  vol.  i,  p.  334 —  338. 

Tearing  himself  from  *  the  Man  of  the  People,'  Father  L'Es- 
traoge,  and  the  rest  of '  the  court  of  Derrinane,'  our  prince  trans- 
ports himself  to  Killarney ;  inspects  Mucruss,  rows  about  the  lakes, 
repeats  some  of  Mr  Crofton  Croker's  stories  of  the  great  O'Do- 
DOghue,  and  again  falls  into  one  of  those  affaire^  du  c(Bur,  his 
clever  manageAient  of  which  has  so  moved  the  admiration  of  the 
venerable  Goethe. 

*  The  Irish  naiveti  of  the  innkeeper's  daughter  made  such  an  agreea- 
ble impression  on  me,  that  on  my  return  to  her  father's  inn  1  scarcely 
talked  to  anybody  else,  and  thus  won  htr  good  graces.  She  had  never 
quitted  her  native  mountains,  and  was  as  ignorant  of  the  world  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  I  asked  her,  in  jest,  if  she  would  go  with  me  to  Coik. 
'^  Oh  no,"  said  she,  '^  I  should  be  afraid  to  go  so  far  with  you. —  Do  tell 
me  now  who  you  really  are:  You  area  Jew!!!  —  that  1  know  alrea- 
dy!" ^'Why,  Are  you  mad?"  said  I;  '<  what  makes  you  think  I  must 
be  a  Jew?"  ''Ah,  you  can't  deny  it;  hav 'n't  you  a  black  beard  all 
round  your  chin,  and,  five  or  six  gold  rings  on  your  fingers?"  My  dis" 
claimer  was  of  no  use.  At  last,  however,  she  said  good-humouredly,  that 
if  I  positively  wduld  not  allow  that  I  was  one,  she  wished  at  least  that  I 
might  '^  become  as  rich  as  a  Jew,"  (an  English  phrase.)  I  confirmed 
this  with  a  Christian  "Amen."  ' 

Barring'the  last  bit  of  blasphemy,  this  is  a  laughable  page.  We 
only  ask,  whether  any  prince,  who  bad  not  the  mind  of  a  duck, 
would  record  such  an  adventure  as  this  ?  Another  bar-maid  — 
another  pot-girl  —  and  she  to  whom  he  exclusively  devoted  his 
attentions,  to  set  him  down  for  a  Jew,  and  not  to  be  convinced  to 
the  contrary  ! — Where  were  his  *  peoples'  —  where  the  evidence 
to  counteract  this  calumny  ?  The  mere  nastiness  of  encouraging 
a  tuft  of  unseemly  hair  under  his  chin  could  bnrdly  have  led  the 
girl  to  this  conclusion. 

VOL.  xLvi.  NO.  92.— Q.R.   .  68 
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The  second  volume  presents  us  with  a  series  of  visits  to  Pro- 
testant country  gentlemen,  whose  manners  and  dinners  he  derides, 
and  whose  wives  and  daughters  are  talked  of  as  *  imbecile  bigots/ 
because  they  *  remember  the  Sabbath-day,  and  ke*ep  it  holy,'  — 
interspersed  with  scenes  on  which  his  highness  dwells  with  more 
satisfaction,  but  of  which  we  regret  to  find  we  can  afford  but  few 
specimens.  At  Cashel  he  passes  several  of  his  white  days,  chiefly, 
of  course,  in  the  company  of  persons  unconnected  with  the  ^  stupid, 
diiU,  Anglican  system.'  Inter  aUa,  he  is  invited  by  'the  Catholic 
dean  to  meet  the  archbishop  and  sixteen  other  clergymen  at  dinner.' 

*  I'he  table  did  honour  to  a  chaplain  of  the  Holy  Father.  ....  Tbe 
convereatbn  then  turned  on  relb^ous  subjects,  and  ijras  in  a  perfectly  firee 
and  impartial  spirit:  never  did  1  perceive  the  least  trace  of  bigotry,  or  of 
the  disgusting  tifiectation  of  puritanical  rigour.  At  tbe  dessert,  several 
sang  their  national  songs,  some  of  which  had  no  pretension  to  sanctity. 
As  the  one  who  sat  next  me  remarked  some  little  surprise  on  my  counte- 
nance, he  said  in  my  ear,  "  Here  we  forget  the  foreign  *  »  *  *,  the 
archbishop,  and  the  priest,  —  at  table  we  are  on^  gentlemen,  fund  meet 
to  enjoy  ourselves. "  ^  - — vol.  ii,  pp.  47,  48. 

^  Before  the  archbishop  retired,'  sfLjB  his  highness,  ^  he  said  to  me,  in  a 
most  obliging  manner,  *'  You  are  as  you  tell  us!!!  a  bishop!  consequent-  . 
ly  you  owe  obedience  to  the  archbishop.  I  employ  this,  my  authority,  to 
command  you  to  dine  here  to-morrow  with  your  colleague  the  Bishop  of 
Limerick,  whom  we  expect  to-day;  —  I  must  hear  of  no  excuse."  1  an- 
swered, taking  up  the  jest,  ^'  I  readily  confess  that  it  does  not  beseem  me 
to  withstand  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  your  grace  and  the  dean 
know  so  well  how  to  sweeten  obedience,  that  I  submit  the  more  wil* 


passed  the  evening  in  the  society  of  the  *  *  *.  I  have  seldom 
found  Protestant  clergymen  so  fi-ank  and  sincere  as  these  Catholics.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  must  either  receive  blindly  the  hereditary 
faith  the  church  prescribes;  or,  if  this  be  not  in  our  pow6r,  form  our  owp 
religious  system  as  the  result  of  individual  thoughts  and  individual  feel- 
ings, —  Which  may  rightly  be  called  the  religion  of  phifosophers.  The 
*  *  *  spoke  French  most  fluently,  I  therefore  quote  his  own  words: 
*^  Heureusement  on  peut  en  quelque  sorte  combiner  Pun  et  Paotre;  car, 
au  bout  du  compte,  il  faut  ube  religion  positive  au  peuple."  ^^  Et  dites 
surtout,"  replied  I,  <<  qu'il  en  faut  une  aux  rois  et  aux  pr^tres;  car  aux 
uns  elle  foumit  le  ^  par  le  grace  de  Dieu,'  et  aux  autres,  de  la'puissance, 
des  honneurs,  et  des  richesses;  le  peuple  se  contenterait,  peutdtre,  de 
bonnes  lois  et  d'un  gouvemement  libre.^'  *^  Ah,"  interrupted  he,  ^^  you 
think  like  Voltaire, 

'  Les  pritres  ne  sont  pas  ce  qn'im  vain  pevple  penae, 
£t  aa  crdolit^  fait  tonte  notre  science.'* 

^^Ma  foi,"  said  I,  ^^si  tous  les  prStres  vous  ressemblaient  je  penserais 
bien  autrement." 
*  I  was,  unfortunately,    unable  to  keep  my  word  with  my  friendly 
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Amphitryon.  A  *^  mefiim "  confined  me  all  day  to  m^  bed.  The 
archbishop  sent  me  word  that  he  would  cure  me;  andy  y  I  would  but 
bring  firm  faith,  would  be  sure  to  drive  away  the  headache-fiend  by  a 
welPippliea  exorcim.  I  was,  however,  obliged  to  reply,  that  thi$ 
devU  whs  not  one  of  the  most  tractable,  and  that  he  respected  no  one 
but  Nature,  who  sends  and  recalls  him  at  her  pleasure,  which,  alas  !  it 
aeldom  in  less  than  four-and-twenty  hours.  I  must,  therefore,  cut  off 
even  you,  dearest  Julia,  with  a  few  words.' 

This  is  a  pleasant  specimen  of  communication  between  a  'frank 
and  sincere'  Irish  ♦  ♦  •  ♦,  and  a  Lutheran  liberal,  who,  in  order 
to  quiz  the  very  idea  of  a  Protestant  episcopacy,  announces  him* 
self  at  a  drinking,  sinking  party  of  papists,  of  which  an  archbishop 
makes  one,  to  be  a  bishop  himself. 

When  the  prince  has  done  with  the  popish  archbishop,  he  takes  to 
the  pipers,  and  is  safely  delivered  of  this  sapient  remark  :  — 'These 
pipers,  who  are  almost  all  blind,  derive  their  origin  from  remote 
antiquity.  They  are  gradually  fading  away, /or  all  that  is  old 
must  vanish  from  the  earth.'  This  is  a  truism  :  —  but,  as  pipers, 
like  other  men,  to  whatever  age  they  may  attain,  are  all  born 
young  —  even  in  Ireland  —  his  highness  may  still  encourage  the 
hope,  that  when  the  old  ones  die  off,  others  will  succeed  them. 
The  chapter  of  pipers  is  succeeded  by  a  not  very  delicate  one 
on  game-cocks ;  but  we  must  pass  over  this,  aind  accompany  the 
prince  to  the  Phoenix  Park,  where  he  is  in  bis  proper  sphere. 

^  Lord  Anglesea  invited  me  to  dinner,'  says  his  highness,  '  and  the 
pIMty.  wae  brilliant.  He  is  beloved  in  Ireland  for  his  impartiality, 
and  for  the  favour  he  has  always  shown  to  the  cause  of  emancipation. 
Hia  exploits  as  a  general  officer  are  well  known — no  man  has  a  more 
graceful  and  polished  address  in  society  —  Jl  more  perfect  work  of  art 
then  his  false  leg  I  never  saw  !  ! ' 

This  climax  of  compliment  will,  no  doubt,  be. felt  and  appre- 
ciated  by  his  Excellency  :  he  adds —  ' 

^The  power  and  dignity  of  a  lord  Lieutenant  are .  considerable  as 
representative  of  the  king  ;  but  he  hokls  them  only  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  ministry.  Among  other  privileges  he  has  that  of  creating  Baronets  ; 
and  in  former  times  inn-keepers,  and  men  even  less  qualifiedf  have 
received  that  digniiy. 

Baronets,  as  everybody  knows,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  never  could 
create,  and  the  knighthoods  the  prince  refers  to  most  ungrace- 
fully' considering  the  'free  and  easy '  manner  in  which,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  he  treated  Sir  Charles  Morgan  and  Sir  Arthur 
Clarke  —  the  individuals  tp  whom  he  obviously  poipts  —  and  their 
'  womankind.'  But,  indeed,  his  malignity  towards  unfortunate  Lady 
Morgan  is  worthy  of  severer  reprehension.  The  following  passage 
fippears  to  us  entirely  indefensible  :  — 

^  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  to-day  it  Lady  M 's.    The 
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compaoy  was  small,  but  amusing,  and  enlivened  bj  the  presence,  of 
two    very  pretty  friends  of  our  hostess,  who  sang  in  the    best   Italian 

style.     1  Ulked  a  great  deal  with  Lady  M on  various   subjects, 

and  she  has  talent  and  feeling  enough  always  to  excite  a  lively^  internt 
in  her  conversation.  On  the  whole,  I  think  I  did  not  say  enough  in 
her  favour  in  my  former  letter  ;  at  any  rate,  I  did*  not  then  know  one 
of  HER  MOST  CHARMING  (QUALITIES, —  that  ofpossessing  ttoo  sttck  prcthf 
relatives. 

<  The  conversation  fell  upon  her  works,  and  she  asked  me  how  I 
liked  her  Salvator  Rosa  ?  ''  I  have  not  read  it,"  replied  I,  <<  because" 
(1  added  by  way  of  excusing  myself,  ''  tant  bien  que  mad  ")  '^  I  like 
your  fictions  so  much,  that  I  did  not  choose  to  read  anything  histori- 
cal from  the  pen  of  the  most  imaginative  of  romance  writers."  '^  O^ 
that  is  only  a  romance,"  said  she  ;  ''  you  may  read  it  without  anv 
qualms  of  conscience."  '^  Very  well,"  thought  t ;  probably  that  wdl 
apply  to  your  travels  too,  —  ^^  but  this  I  kept  to  myself.  "  Ah,"  said  she, 
*^  believe  me,  it  is  only  ennui  that  sets  my  pen  in  motion  ;  our  destiny 
in  this  workl  is  such  a  wretched  one  that  I  try  to  forget  it  in  writing." 
Probably  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  not  invited  her,  or  some  other  great 
personage  had  failed  in  his  engagement  to  her,  for  she  was  quite  out 
of  spirits.' — vol.  ii,  p.  103. 

At  page  108  we  are  introduced  to  Lady  Clarke,  Lady  Morgan's 
sister  —  for  they  are  both  *  Ladies  '  —  and  Sir  Arthur  Clarke,  and 
the  Misses  Clarke,  who  turn  out  to  be  the  two  *  pretty  relatives.' 
Lady  Clarke,  we  are  told,  *  is  very  superior  to  her  celebrated 
relation  in  accurate  taste  and  judgment ;'  of  the  young  ladies, 
whom  his  highness  calls  bis  ^  little  nightingales,'  the  prince  says 
much  ;  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  his  criticisms  upon 
them,  which  are  only  distinguished  by  vanity,  puppyism,  conceit, 
bad  taste,  <nd  bad  feeling.  He  takes  these  poor  girls  to  see  *  the 
fine  artist,'  M.  Ducrow,  ( *  an  admirable  model  for  sculptors,  in 
an  elastic  dress,  which«fits  exquisitely,' )  ride  nine  horses  at  once, 
and  '  finally  go  to  bed  with*  a  poney  dressed  as  an  old  woman  ;'  and 
the  ^  little  one '  trembled  with  delight,  with  anxiety  and  eagerness, 
and  kept  her  hands  clenched  all  the  time  ;  and  then  comes  a  history 
of  his  fetching  out  a  girl,  who  had  acted  Napoleon,  frotn  a  dress- 
ing-room^  where  she  stood  naked  as  *  a  little  Cupid  before  the 
glass,'  (we  should  have  said  a  little  Venus !)  — but  there  is  no  end 
to  his  malice. 

^  I  rested  myself  (he  says)  this  evening  in  the  accustomed  place. 
'^Tableaux"  were  again  the  order  of  the  day.  I  had  to  appear  suc- 
cessively as  Brutus,  an  Asiatic  Jew,  Francis  the  First,  and  Saladin. 

Miss  J wq^  a  captivating  little  fellow  as  a  student  of  Alcala  ;  and 

her  eldest  sister,  as  a  fair  slave,  a  welcome  companion  to  Saladin. 
As  the  beautiful  Rebecca  she  also  assorted  not  ill  with  the  oriental 
Jew.     All  these  metamorphoses  were  accomphshed  with  the  help  onlj 
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of  four  candles,  two  looking-glasses,  a  few  shawls,  and  coloured  hand- 
kerchiefii,  a  burnt  cork,  a  pot  of  rouge,  and  different  heads  of  hair.' 

Even  the  mysteries  of  her  ladyship's  dressing-room,  and  the  articles 
which  compose  her  ladyship's  toilette,  are  oot  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  this  ^right-minded  observer!' 

Our  readers  have  probably  had  enough  of  the  prince.  On  the 
political  portion  of  his  highness's  book  we  cannot  enter,  because 
his  politics  are  universally  mixed  up  with  impiety.  As  to  personal 
adventure,  his  closing  chapters  on  Ireland  contain  little  of  that, 
except  his  being  invited  to  drink  wine  at  a  radical  meeting,  and  a 
visit  to  the  Catholic  Association.  The  rest  is -a  mere  tissue  of 
common-places,  evidently  gleaned  from  the  female  attendants  of 
the  small  inns  which  his  highness  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting, 
while  his  'carriage  and  people'  were  absent.  He  quits  Ireland, 
and  starts  from  Holyhead,  by  the  mat7;  he  arrives  at  Shrewsbury, 
and,  although  the  mail  very  rarely  stops  for  any  body,  perambu- 
lates -the  whole  town,  — sketches  the  horses,  — examines  the  castle, 
and  the  tread-mill, —  and  yet  is  in  time  to  pursue  his  journey,  which 
he  does  on  the  outside  of  the  mail,  with  four  outside  passen- 
gers !  At  Monmouth  he  pauses,  —  goes  into  a  bookseller's  shop 
to  '  buy  a  Guide,'  —  and  '  unexpectedly'  makes  the  acquaintance 
of  the  bookseller's  *  very  amiable  family,'  particularly  two  *  pretty 
daughters,' — of  whom  his  highness  observes,  as  a  Lyell  or  Mur- 
chison  would  of  lumps  of  nickel  or  tungsten,  '  they  were  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  innocent  country  girls  I  ^ver  met 
with.'  They  were  at  tea  when  his  highness  dropped  in ;  and  the 
father,  'unusually  loquacious  for  an  Englishman,  took  him 
absolutely  and  formally  prisoner,  and  began  to  ask  him  the  strang- 
est questions  about  the  continent  and  about  politics.' 

'  The  daughters,'  says  his  highness,  '  obviously  pitied  me  —  probably 
from  experience  —  and  tried  to  restrain  him  ;  but  I  let  bim  go  on, 
and  surrendered  myself  for  half  an  hour  *'  de  bonne  grace,"  by  which 
I  won  the  good-will  of  the  whole  family  to  such  a  degree,  thtU  they  all 
pressed  me  most  warmlif  to  stay  some  days  in  this  beautiful  country,  a$hd 
to  take  up  my  abode  vnth  them.  When  I  rose  at  length  to  go,  they 
positively  refused  to  take  anything  for  the  book,  and  ''  bongr^,  inialgr6,^ 
I  was  forced  to  keep  it  as  a  present.  Such  conquests  please  me,  bemuse 
their  manifestation  can  come  only  from  the  heart.  ^ 

The  reader  will  presently  find  the  sequel  to  this  double  shot, 
by  which  two  perfect  specimens  of  innocence  were  killed  dead  ; 
but  he  must  first  be  told,  that  his  Jii^hness,  the  next  morning, 
charges  the  landlord  of  his  inn,  the  waiters,  ol*  the  chambermaids, 
or  somebody,  with  stealing  his  purse  and  pocket-book.  They  in- 
dignantly deny  the  charge,  and  repel  the  imputation,  which  his 
highness  appears  to  have  been  atxious  to  cust  equally  upon  gen- 
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tiemen  and  indkeepers,  and  offer  to  submit  to  instant  searchi 
adding,  however,  that  his  highness  must  undergo  a  similar  opera* 
tion.  This  his  highness  declines  ;  he  thinks  it  best  to  put  up  with 
the  loss  of  ten  pounds,  and  depart ;  and  what  will  the  reader  think 
he  therefore  did  ?  *  Why,'  says  the  prince,  *  I  therefore  took 
iomi  more  bank  notes  otUofmy  travelling-bag ,  paichthe  reckon- 
ing, and  so  departed.' 

From  this  splendid  detail  we  discern  that  bis  highness  trarelled 
with  a  ioc  de  nuit  stuffed  with  bank-notes ;  nevertheless  — * 

*  The  Prince,  unable  to  concea]  his  pain' 
at  the  loss  of  his  ten  pounds,  runs  to  his  amiable  friends  at  the 
bookshop,  and  imparts  to  them  the  disaster :  — 

^  The  surprise  and  concern  of  all  were  equal.  In  a  fpw  minutes  Ac 
daughters  began  to  whisper  to  their  mother,  made  signs  to  one  another, 
then  took  their  father  on  one  side  ;  and  ailer  a  short  deliberation,  the 
youngest  came  up  to  me  and  asked  roe,  blushing  and  embarrasaed, 
"  Wnethet  this  loss  might  not  have  caused  me  *  a  temporary  embarrasB* 
ment,'  and  whether  I  would  accept  a  loan  of  five  pounds,  which  I  coold 
restore  whenever  I  returned  that  way:"  at  the  same  time  trytng  to  puA 
ike  twte  into  my  hand.  Such  genuine  kindness  Umched  me  to  the  heart: 
a  had  S0meihingso  affectionate  and  disinterested^  that  the  grcwUeat  benefit 
conferred  under  other  circumstances  would  perhaps  have  inspired  me 
with  leas  gratitude  than  this  mark  of  unaffected  good-wiil.  You  may 
imagine  how  cordially  1  thanked  them.  '^  Certainly,'^  said  I,  ^'  were 
I  in  the  slightest  difficulty,  I  should  not  be  too  proud  to  accept  so 
kind  an  offer  ;  but  as '  tliis  is  not  in  the  least  degree  the  case,  I  shall 
lay  claim  to  your  generosity  in  another  way,  and  beg  permission  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  back  to  the  continent  a  kiss  from  each  of  the  fair  gwls 
of  Monmouth.^^  This  was  granted,  amid  much  laughter  and  ^ood" 
natured  resignation.  Thus  freighted,  I  went  back  to  my  carr%ageP 
(N.  B.  he  had  come  by  the  mail.) 

The  end  of  all  this  interesting  story  is,  that  two  or  three  days 
after,  his  highness  (whom,  like  Goethe,  and  unlike  the  bar-maids^ 
and  the  bookseller's  daughters,  we  always  ^  figure  to  ourselves  as 
of  a  dignified  aspect')  finds  his  purse  and  his  book  in  his  dressing* 
gown  pocket,  so  that  the  whole  episode  is  given  to  show  his  Juba 
what  a  fine  man  he  is,  and  how  ready  his  ^  specimens  of  inno- 
cence' are  to  fall  vanquished  at  his  feet.  — *  Etch  dyn  /' 

But  we  must  cut  bis  highness  short.  —  At  Bristol  he  enters 
Radclifie  Church  while  the  organ  is  playing,  and  stations  himself 
}n  a  corner,  whence  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  at  the  mterior :  — 

^  The  tlliberality  of  the  English  Church  would  not  allow  me  this 
aatifl&ction,  and  iu  preacher  sent  an  old  woman  to  tell  me  that  I 
must  sit  down.  As  it  is  not  the  custom  in  Catholic  churches  to  inter- 
rupt the  devotions  of  a  congregation  on  such  light  grounds,  even  if 
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iftnuig<en  go  in  without  any  caution  to  view  whatever  is  worth  aeeing  in 
the  church,  I  might  juatl^  wonder  that  English  Protestant  piety  should 
liave  so  little  contidence  m  its  own  strength,  as  to  be  thus  blown  about  by 
the  slightest  breath.  The  riddle  was  explained  to  me  afterwards :  J 
should  nave  had  to  pay  for  my  seat,  and  the  truly  pious  motive  was  the 
nxpence.  However,  I  had  had  enough,  and  left  their  mummery  without 
paying.' 

The  substantial  veracity  of  this  narrative  vrho  can  doubt  ?  but 
that  no  preacher  at  Radcliffe  Church  ever  took  the  slightest  no- 
tice of  nis  highness  we  will  venture  to  affirm ;  the  pew-oponer 
might  have  thought  that  such  a  fine  man  a3  his  highness  would 
like  to  sit  down,  or  the  beadle  might  have  thought  it  civil  to  an 
Israelite  —  for  which  he  seems  to  have  generally  ^een  mistaken — 
to  show  him  a  little  Christian  charity. 

Passing  over  his  higLness's  account  of  Bath,  and  Mr  Beckford, 
'  a  sort  of  Lord  Byron  in  .prose,  who  pays  fifty  guineas  a  week 
for  leave  to^valk  in  a  nursery  garden  and  pick  what  flowers  he 
chooses;'  —  of  Salisbury,  where  the  prince  meets  another  specie 
men — *a  very  pretty  young  girl,'  a  dress-maker, — and  of  course 
takes  an  opportunity  of  libelling  the  bishop,  the  venerable  and 
excellent  Dr  Burgess, — who  '  never  preacbes,  and  draws  15,000{ 
a-year  from  his  see !  !' — of  Wilton,  to  which  house  he  obtains  ad- 
mission by  a  story,  and  under  an  assumed  name,  which  he  rejoices 
to  hear  the  housekeeper  could  neither  pronounce  nor  write ;  — 
and  •some  other  seats  and  towns,  —  we  reach  London, — his  high- 
ness's  description  of  which  is  to  occupy  the  two  first,  but  as  yet 
unpublished,  volumes  of  this  work.  When  he  has  sufficiently  re-* 
inspected  the  ^  grand  foyer,'  he  again  mounts  the  box  for  Canter* 
bury,  criticises  the  cathedral,  the  peculiar  beauty  of  which  be 
considers  to  arise  from  its  not  having  a  screen !  and  satirizes  the 
archbishop,  who  enjoys  ^  the  rank  of  a  prince'  within  his  iurisdio- 
tion,  *but  not  in  Ltondon,^ — as  if  London  were  not  in  the  heart 
of  his  Grace's  jurisdiction,  —  ^moreover  he  has  sixty  thousand  a 
year!  !  I  and  may  marry!'  (in  the  teeth  we  presunoe  of  the  sta- 
tute against  bigamy.)  The  ^  illustrious  stranger'  proceeds  to  Do« 
ver  —  thence  to  Calais  —  dines  with,  and  of  course  abuses,  Mr 
Brummel,  —  having,  by  the  bye,  gained  admission  to  bis  table,  as 
be  had  done  to  Lord  Pembroke's  gallery,  under  a  feigned  name ! 
The  ^  thorough  lustre'  of  his  principality  is  then  enshrined  in  the 
cabriolet  of  a  diligence ;  he  eats  smoking  hot  plinzen  with  the 
coacbnnan,  and  arrives  in  Paris,  where  for  the  present  we  shall 
leave  him, — and  that  ^sweltering  venom' which  is  luckily  neu- 
tralized by  an  unfailing  effiision  of  dulness. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  first  Prussian  castigator  of  our  mannen 
flhould  have  been  a  prince  !   We  had,  at  one  time^  been  led  to 
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expect  the  notice  of  a  personage,  who,  though  of  not  quite  princely 
rank,  could  have  told  a  much  more  amusing  story, — cfescribed 
*  specimens'  of  a  higher  order  than  bar-maids  —  pecuniary  inci- 
dents more  important  than  the  loss  of  a  ten-pound  note  out  of  a 
iaC'de-nuit,  —  and  even  wound  up  his  'picture  of  insular  exist* 
ence'  with  an  interesting  appendix  to  the  '  Memoires  d'un  Hom- 
me d'Etat.' 


Art.  IX.  — 1.  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  Speech  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  Lord  Brougham,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on 
Friday,  Oct.  7.     Second  edition.     1831. 

2.  A  Letter  to  the  Farmers  of  the  United  Engdom.  From  B. 
Escott,  Esq.     Second  edition.     1831. 

3.  What  will  be  done  with  the  Lords!  Second  edition.     1831. 

4.  What  have  the  Lords  done  1  and  What  will  they  do  next  1 
1831. 

5.  Householders  in  Danger  from  the  Populace.  By  Edward 
Gibbon  Wakefield,  Esq.     1831. 

6.  Two  Letters  on  the  State  of  Public  Affairs.  From  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  a  Friend  Abroad.     1831. 

7.  Great  Britain  in  1841,  or  the  Results  of  the  Reform  BUI. 
Second  edition.     1831. 

8.  A  Short  History  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  reference  to 
Reform.     By  John  Allen,  Esq.     1831. 

9.  Progress  of  the  Revolutions  o/1640  and  1830. 

JLn  avowing  our  conviction,  that  the  state  of  anarchy  into  which 
society  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  to  be  rapidly  falling,  (would  we 
could  say,  from  which  it  has  escaped !)  was  the  fruit  of  misgov- 
ernment, — the  direct,  natural,  and  necessary  result  of  the  acts  and 
omissions  of  ministers,  —  it  can  scarcely,  we  suppose,  be  requisite, 
that  we  should  disclaim  any  intention  of  holding  up  those  dignified 

Eersons  to  the  world,  as  the  deliberate  instigators  or  abettors  of 
urn  in  g  and  massacre.  Such  a  charge,  if  ever  it  should  be  made, 
we  should  not  regard  much  more  seriously  than  the  insmuation 
gravely  put  forth  by  more  than  one  of  the  Whig  papers,  that  a 
Tory  conspiracy  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bristol  riots.  What- 
ever may  be  our  estimation  of  the  moral  and  political  virtues  of 
his  Majesty's  counsellors,  we  have  always  given  them  credit 
for  a  reasonable  degree  of  attention  to  their  own  personal 
interests ;  and  who  could  suspect  them  of  indulging  a  nqtion 
so  besotted,  aS  that  those  interests  could  in  any  way  be  ad- 
vanced by  scenes  from  which  human  nature  recoils  ?  They  de- 
sired, indeed,  agitatii>n;* — agitation  to  the  extent  necessary  for 
their  purposes,  —  for  crying  up  the  bill,  shaking  the  constancy  of 
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the  lords  and  bishops,  and  presemng  their  own  supremacy  at 
court;  —  such  agitation  they  desired,  courted,  and  promoted. 
They  desired  just  so  much  agitation  and  no  more  ;  but  they  were 
content  rather  to  take  the  hazard  of  more,  than  to  have  none 
at  all. 

^  Their  generous  minds  the  fair  ideas  drew 
Of  feme  and  honour  which  in  dangers  lay  — 

Where  wealth,  like  fruit  on  precipices,  grew. 
Not  to  be  gathered  but  by  birds  of  prey.' —  Drtden. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  Lords  pronounced  their  verdict,  ere 
all  the  elements  of  mischief  were  at  work ;  — the  minions  of  the 
Whig  press  set  up  a  war-cry  enough  to  *  fright  the  isle  from  its 

Eropriety ;'  —  denunciations-  the  most  daring  and  seditious  were 
awked  about  the  streets  and  placarded  on  every  wall ; — and, 
to  pass  over,  as  of  inferior  importance,  even  the  fearful  scenes  of 
Nottingham,  Derby,  &c,  the  ststem  of  associating  the  Jacobinical 
fanatics  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  in  Political  Unions  received 
a  new  impulse.  The  mutual  coquettings,  the  repeated  public  in* 
terchanges  of  civility  between  members  of  the  cabinet  and  those 
high  confederacies,  —  from  the  lofty  premier's  first  apologetic  cor- 
respondence with  the  Birmingham  council  about  that  sad  '  inad- 
vertence' in  the  construction  of  the  qualification  clause,  to  the 
midnight  scene  which  exhibited  this  first  of  P/ace-men. 

'  Swallowing  with  open  mouth  a  tailor's.news,' 
and  the  discreet  and  adulatory  epistles  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  —  all  these  demonstrations  na- 
turally impressed  the  public  mind  with  a  belief,  that  those  socie- 
ties were  viewed  with  an  eye  of  peculiar  complacency  by  the 
Government !  Journals  professing  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  the 
ministry,  called  aloud  for  the  formation  of  more  Unions,  in  order 
to  support  Lord  Grey,  and  enable  him  to  carry  the  Bill ;  —  and  if 
they  did  so  without  the  authority  or  in  opposition  to  the  real  wishes 
of  their  patrons,  it  is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  moment  the 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  turn  a  little  round  and  make  an 
effort  to  cast  off  the  connexion,  those  same  journals  should  from 
that  very  instant  have  become  silent,  and,  in  one  instance  (w^ 
believe),  should  even  have  seen  reason  to  deprecate  and  decry  the 
very  combinations  which  they  had  been  so  instrumental  in  raising. 
The  first  call,  however,  was  answered  ;  and  a  multitude  of  new 
societies  sprung  up  in  consequence  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

On  the  3lst  of  October,  a  meeting  of  the  populace  was  held  m 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  for  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  grand 
National  Political  Union,  in  which  the  middle  and  working 
classes  of  the  metropolis  were  to  join  together,  and   of  which 
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Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  consented  to  become  the  chainDan,  at 
the  solicitation,  as  has  been  confidenUj  asserted,  of  Earl  Grey  ! 
For  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  do  not  pretend  to  vouch ;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  contradiction  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  statement,  though  another  story,  with  which  it  was  in  the 
first  instance  coupled,  about  Lord  John  Russell  having  subscribed 
a  sum  of  money  in  aid  of  the  Union  at  Birmingham,  was  eagerly 
and  indignantly  denied.  However,  even  if  the  Noble  Premier 
has  identified  the  parentage  of  the  Political  Unions  with  the 
policy  of  his  cabinet  by  this  crowning  act  of  indiscretion,  he 
may  console  himself —  he  has  done  nothing  but  what  is  in  perfect 
consonance  with  a  principle  which  enters  deeply  into  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  Whig  creed,  — which  has  become  grafted  into  the 
very  nature  of  the  older  factionaries  of  the  party,  by  dint  of  habits 
inseparable  from  that  false  position  in  which  they  have  been 
pining  away  their  political  lives, — and  which,  furnishing,  as  it 
often  does,  a  plausible  plea  to  weak  and  well-intentioned  men 
brought  up  in  a  better  school,  for  consulting  their  fears,  their 
scruples,  find  their  love  of  ease  —  for  conciliating,  conceding, 
and  temporising — has  been  of  more  real  disservice  to  the  con«- 
stitutional  cause  than  the  most  venomous  efforts  of  its  avowed 
assailants.  His  Lordship  acted  doubtless  from  a  conscientious  be* 
lief  in  the  approved  doctrine,  that  the  best  way  of  moderating  a 
great  political  movement  is  to  give  way  to  it; — just  as  if  a  tor- 
rent could  be  stayed  by  adding  to  its  volume,  or  as  if  the  mtdtiiude 
of  givers-way  did  not  in  feet  constitute  in  such  cases  the  whole 
danger. 

Well.  —  The  Political  Unions  being  embodied,  it  remained  only 
that  they  should  be  organized  and  armed,  and  the  business  was 
done  :  — let  but  those  points  be  gained,  thought  they,  and  we  are 
at  once  and  for  ever  masters  of  the  state.  An  effort,  a  most 
strenuous  effort  for  this,  was  not  wanting  ;  —  nay  more,  it  had  very 
nearly  succeeded  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  it  has  yet  bailed. 
It  was  sustained  by  the  utmost  power  of  that  very  portion  of  the 
press  which  had  just  before  been  urging  the  formation  of  the 
L^nions.  And  it  will  scarcely  be  credited  in  after  times,  that  such 
was  the  pitch  of  license  which  that  press  had  obtained  under  the 
fostering  wing  of  a  liberal  government,  —  so  close  on  the  brink  of 
anarchy  was  the  nation  already  standing,  without  having  yet  passed 
through  an  ordeal  of  actual  revolution,  —  that  those  very  journals, 
those  professed  partisans  of  the  administration,  openly,  and  day 
after  day,  avowed,  in  express  terms,  that  one  of  their  objects  in 
desiring  such  an  organization  and  armament,  was, to  control  the 
executive  government,  —  to  restrain  his  Majesty  from  the  exercise 
of  his  prerogative,  in  case  it  should  be  his  pleasure  to  change 
hereafter  his  constitutional  advisers,  —  and  to  resist^  in  short,  by 
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force,  the  authority  of  any  cabinet  less  prepared  than  the  present 
to  run  with  them  the  fiill  career  of  revolution  ;  — nay,  further,  that 
these  avowals  were  permitted  to  pass,  unpunished  —  unchidden  — 
unnoticed  - —  and  that,  for  aught  which  appears  to  the  contrary, 
their  authors  are  to  this  day  recognized  as  the  allies,  if  not,  indeed, 
the  organs  of  Doyvning-street !  — In  the  Times  of  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, we  find  the  following  passage  :  ~  After  contending  for  the 
expediency  of  forming  the  householders  of  all  classes  throughout 
the  kingdom  (not  excluding  even  the  lowest)  into  Political  Unions, 
—  first,  in  order  to  promote  the  successful  issue  of  the  reform 
question, — secondly,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  the  magisterial 
power  for  the  suppression  of  riots,  —  the  writer  proceeds  to  recom- 
mend the  measure  for  a  third  purpose,  namely,  *  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  organized,  and,  if  necessary,  an  armed  body,  co- 
extensive with  the  rank  and  intelligence,  the  property  and  regular 
industry  (the  latter  being  the  most  valuable  description  of  prop- 
erty ! ! ! )  In  the  nation,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  tyrannical 
attempts  of  faction  arrayed  in  power  on  one  side,  and  of 
faction  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of  constituted  authority  on  the 
other!' — But  even  this  was  mere  innuendo,  compared  with  the 
language  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

*  If  Reform,'  we  read  in  that  journal  of  the  19th  November,  ^  If  Reform 
be  carried  without  delay,  well  and  good;  but  if  any  unforeseen  difficnlty 
occur,  the  Unions  bring  the  force  of  an  united  people  instantly  to 
hear  on  the  depositories  of  power.'  ...  *  The  people  do  not  unite 
against  the  present  Government,  but  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  contingency 
of  an  ad/oerse  Qofjemment.^ 

And  again,  in  another  number  published  near  the  same  period  — 
^  It  is  no  trifling  matter  to  compel  a  nation  to  draw  the  sword. 
But,  grievous  as  the  consequences  of  a  revolution  would  be,  we  hold 
them  to  be  AS  nothing  compared  to  the  calamity  of  the  i'RiuMPH 
of  the  boroughmongers.'  .  .  .  ^  The  object  of  the  Unions  now  forining 
is  the  preservation  of  the  peace'  [how  very  considerate!]  *  of  the  country 
acainst  the  two  classes  of  mcendiaries  now  leagued  together,  for  purposes 
of  plunder,  the  boroughmongers  and  the  lowest  of  the  rabble.'* 

Matters  on  all  sides  were  by  this  time  putting  on  a  sufficiently 
black  aspect ;  and,  though  Ministers  had  neither  the  virtue  nor  the 
energy  to  cast  oflT  the  thraldom  of  their  disgraceful  alliance  with 
the  immediate  agents  of  the  mischief,  and  manfully  t6  confront  the 
emergency,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  now 

*  There  was  something*  more  absurd  at  least,  if  not  more  outrageous,  than  even 
these  eztravaganciee  of  the  daily  press,  in  the  effrontery  of  a  quarterly  journal,  —  con- 
ducted, we  believe,  by  a  geuUeman  in  the  actual  employment  of  government,  — 
which*  very  gravely  set  about  proving  to  its  readers,  that  a  general  armament,  or  some 
■uch  thing,  &d  become  indispensable,  in  order  to  suard  against  the  imminent  danger 
of  a  Tory  rebellion  !  !    See  the  last  Number  of  the  Westminster  Review. 
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con teiD plating  the  scene  with  unmixed  serenity.  It  beg^  to  be 
pretty  clear  indeed  to  every  man  of  coihmon  sense^  that  society 
could  hardly  go  on  in  the  same  way  for  another  months  without  the 
occurrence  of  something  very  like  a  civil  war.  The  revels  pf  the 
mob,  it  is  true,  appeared  to  have  found  their  climax,  for  a  time, 
as  far  at  least  as  this  island  was  concerned,  in  the  three  days'  sack 
of  Bristol. ,  But  though  the  general  horror  excited  by  that  tragedy 
coupled  with  the  consideration  of  the  facility  with  which  the  insur- 
rection was  at  last  put  down  by  a  very  insignificant  force,  might 
seem  to  afford  some  security  against  the  early  repetition  of  similar 
scenes  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  —  still  the  spectacle  of  a  great 
commercial  city  left  for  such  a  period  of  time  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  rabble,  —  its  principal  public  edifices  and  many 
of  the  first  private  dwellings  pillaged  and  burnt,  —  and  an  eventual 
destruction  of  human  life,  to  which  no  civil  conflict  within  these 
realms,  since  the  days  of  the  Irish  rebellion,  had  afforded  a  paral- 
lel,^-was  not,  on  the  whole,  tranquillizing  to  the  public  mind. — 
On  the  other  hand^  there  was  reason  to  believe,  that  the  radicals 
had  already,  in  many  instances,  anticipated,  —  while  in  others  they 
were  diligently  following,  ihe  recommendation  of  the  Times  and 
Morning  Chronicle,  to  provide  themselves  with  arms.  Mr  Wake- 
field tells  us,  (perhaps  with  some  little  exaggeration,  but  speak- 
ing from  the  results  of  a  personal  experience,  which  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  disregard,)  that  even  in  the  preceding  year,  *-a 
majority  of  the  working  class  in  London  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  fight  for  reform,  and  that  not  a  few  had  provided  arms  for  that 
purpose;'*  —  and  again,  that  many  of  the  fanatical  sect  of  the 
Owenites  are  similarly  prepared.f  We  believe  it,  moreover,  to 
be  a  well-authenticated  fact,  that  a  great  many  stands  of  arms  had 
been  sent  to  Nottingham,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  below  the 
prime  cost ;  and  further,  that  they  were  eagerly  purchased  by  the 
operatives  there,  with  whom  all  other  objects  appeared  for  the 
time  to  have  become  secondary  to  this  passion  for  muskets  and 
bayonets.  The  chiefs  of  the  Birmingham  Union  (the  parent  and 
pattern  of  all  the  rest )  were  now  proceeding  formally  to  organize 
it ;  —  they  promulgated  for  that  purpose,  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, a  scheme  whereby  u  was  proposed  to  class  the  members  in 
local  sections  under  officers  of  various  grades  and  denominations^ 
and  subject  to  a  system  of  rule  and  discipline  by  which  their  ^ole 
collective  physical  force  might  easily  and  almost  instantaneously 
have  been  made  available,  whenever  it  should  be  judged  advisable 
to  bring  it  into  action  ;  and  this  scheme,  it  ^as  intended,  should 
be  the  model  for  the  general  organization  of  the  Political  Unions 
throughout  the  country. 

fl —  *  .     I  .        - 

*  HoQseboldera  in  Danger  firom  the  Popalace,  p.  9.         ,      t  Ditto,  p.'  11. 
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There  was  no  mistaking  the  objects,  immediate  or  prospectivei 
of  these  preparations.  Politics  were  the  pretext — but  property  and 
life  were  the  objects  in  the  first  instance  endangered.  Abandoned 
by  the  Government  to  the  mercy  of  a  power  daily  becoming  more 
formidable,  and  likely  to  be  very  soon  too  strong  for  the  Government 
itself,  the  gentlemen  of  the  conservative  party,  and  indeed  all  men 
having  a  stake  in  the  community  which  they  thought  worth  protecting^ 
must  have  presently  been  forced  to  consider,  how  they  could  most 
efiectvially  provide  the  means  of  defence  for  themselves.  Already, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  noblemen  had  found  it  necessary  to 
arm  their  servants  and  tenantry,  and  to  set  a  guard  on  their  mansions.. 
Several  distinguished  personages  had  barricaded  e^en  their  town 
houses.  At  the  next  step,  we  should  have  seen  people  of  fortune  dis- 
charging their  carriages  and  livery  servants,  and  diverting  all  their 
wealth  to  the  maintenance  of  a  host  of  retainers,  as  in  the  middle 
ages,  — every  private  dwelling  turned  into  a  castle,  and  garrisoned 
according  to  the  wealth  of  the  owner.  —  How  long  the  popular 
masses  would  have  .allowed  the  gentry  to  prepare  their  defences, 
it  were  superfluous  to  conjecture.  — But  there  was  even  yet  a  nearer 
danger.  Having  permitted,  —  may  we  not  say,  encouraged,  —  the 
middle  and  working  classes  in  conjunction,  to  enter  into  illegal 
combinations,  to  organize  and  arm  themselves,  —  how  was  it  possi- 
ble to  deny  the  same  liberty  to  the  operatives  as  a  separate  caste  2 
— how  even  to  the  lowest  of  the  populace  ?  —  to  Mr  Wakefield's 
eighty  thousand  thieves  and  desperadoes  ?  —  The  ancient  primary 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  the  power  of  the  sword  and 
maintenance  of  order  is  vested  solely  and  exclusively  in  the 
Crown  —  that  great  principle  of  Law  once  violated,  where  was 
Liberality  to  draw  the  line?  On  one  hand,  ministers  were 
appalled  by  the  annunciation  of  a  great  meeting  of  ^  the  working 
classes,'  proposed  to  be  held  at  the  White  Conduit  House,  for 
purposes  similar  to  those  contemplated  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett's 
congress  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  but  from  which  all  persons 
belongiog'to  the  '  not-working  classes'  were  to  be  excluded.  On 
the  other,  they  beheld  the  hated  spectre  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion suddenly  resuscitated  at  Dublin  by  a  single  word  from  the 
arch  magician,  and  claiming  affinity  to  them  by  the  title  of  the 
'  National  Political  Union  for  Ireland.' 

Bewildered  by  this  daily  afllux  of  new  troubles,  each  more  por- 
tentous than  its  predecessor,  how  long  ministers  might  have 
floundered  on,  jconciliating,  and  crouching,  and  vacillatmg,  i—  or 
bow  lone  the  country  could  have  borne  up,  unsupported,  against 
the  multiplying  dangers  that  were  gathering  round  her,  we  stop 
not  to  inquire.  ' 

^  Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary, 
Seals  a  commission* for  a  blank  of  danger.' 
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For  the  moment  we  were  saved  by  the  interposition  of  wiser 
counsels,  and  by  the  firmness  of  the  sovereign.  We  allude  to 
circumstances  now  of  such  general  notoriety  as  to  have  already 
become  almost  matter  of  history,  when  we  speak  of  the  late  pro- 
clamation relative  to  the  Political  Unions  as  other  than  the  spon- 
taneous act  of  Earl  Grey's  government.  It  is  well  known,  that 
the  reluctant  decision  of  the  cabinet  on  that  subject  was  only  at 
last  w^ng  from  them  through  the  urgent  representations  of  a 
noble  person,  who  saw  too  imminent  knd  overwhelming  a  danger, 
to  permit  him  to  balance  any  longer  between  the  iscruples  of 
<^kial  etiquette  and  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  who  thereby 
added  one  obligation  more  to  the  irredeemable  debt  of  grati- 
tude by  which  that  country  was  already  bound  to  the  most  illus- 
trious of  her  citizens.  For  the  Ministers  there  remained  the 
more  characteristic  part  of  frittering  down,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  efficacy  of  a  measure  which  they  had  adopted  with  so  ill 
a  grace, -rand  on  such  suggestion!  The  resolution  to  put 
down  the  Unions  was  taken  on  Monday  the  21st  November  — 
at  the  same  sitting  of  Council  at  which  the  Government  came 
to  the  determination  of  summoning  Parliament  to  meet,  for  the 
despatch  of  business,  on  the  6th  of  December.  And  Parlia- 
ment \tfts  convoked  accordingly,  by  a  proclamation  published  that 
very  evening  in  a  Supplement  to  the  Friday's  Gazette ;  while 
the  proclamation  relative  to  the  Unions  was  kept  back  until  the 
publication  of  the  regular  Gazette  of  Tuesday,  the  following 
day.  Why,  one  naturally  asks,  should  this  have  been  ?  It  .was 
not  surely  to  dve  time  merely  for  the  composition  of  the  instru- 
ment, that  such  an  interval  could  have  been  required. — Of  forms 
and  precedents  for  a  proclamation  against  illegal  associations 
there  could  be  no  lack,  surely,  in  the  Council-office  ?  —  Perhaps 
not.  Yet  the  proclamation,  when  it  did  appear,  proved  to  be 
so  unlike  other  proclamations;  its  tone  was  so  polite, — ^^so  ad- 
monitory, —  so  tender  of  the  feelings  of  the  parties  whom  it  ad- 
dressed ;  and  there  was  such  a  modest  ambiguity  of  purport 
about  it, — leaving  the  reader  to  guess  and  divine,  as  he  best 
could,  what  it  meant  and  what  it  did  not  mean  to  forbid,  — 
whether  its  anathema  was  directed  against  political  combina- 
tions generally,  or  only  against  the  particular  form'  of  combi- 
nation of  which  the  Birmingham  Union  had  set  up  an  example, 
—  that  it  might  be  presumptuous  to  suppose  the  phrasing  of  it 
to  have  been  a  matter  of  slight  or  short  consideration.  A  much 
more  satisfactory  cause  for  the  delay,  however,  was  presently 
brought  to  light ;  for  on  the  same  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  November, 
while  the  sheets  of  the  Gazette  were  yet  wet  from  the  press, 
the  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Union,  prescient  of  their  approach- 
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ing  fate,  held  a  solemn  conclave,  at  which  svas  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  their  scheme  of  organization  being  contrary  to  law,  and 
the  project  was  in  consequence  unanimously  abandoned.  The 
post  travels  from  London  to  Birmingham  in  about  twelve  hours ; 
and  no  one  who  considers  the  circumstances,  can  be  much  at  a  loss 
for  a  rationale  of  the  all  but  simultaneous  sympathy  thus  exhibited 
between  the  proceedings  of  two  such  authorities  as  the  Board  of 
Council  at  St  James's  and  the  Council  of  the  Political  Union 
at  Birmingham ;  —a  sympathy ,  whereby  the  august bqdy  last-named 
escaped  the  degradation  of  appearing  to  yield  obedience  to  a  royal 
mandate,  and  '  the  people'  were  preserved  from  the  contaeiim  of 
an  example  which  might  have  been  discouraging  to  the  vitsJ  spirit 
of  what  good  Lord  Althorp  calls  *  The  Cause. 

The  result  has  been  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
proclamation  has  put  a  stop  to  public  organization ;  —  projects 
of  arming  are  no  longer  openly  canvassed,  (whether  practically 
suspended,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt ; ) —  the  Unions  have 
become,,  for  the  moment,  r^ither  less  noisy  and  self-important ; -^ 
and  the  ministerial  press  has  been  schooled  into  a  more  subdued 
note  of  revolution.  But  not  dne  single  political  association,  we 
believe,  has  either  been  put  down,  or  has  voluntarily  dissolved  itself, 
if  we  except  the  Union  at  Brighton,  — a  body,  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  to  have  been  inclined  to  the  course  it 
took,  not  so  much  by  any  stronger  sense  of  the  propriety  of 
obeying  the  laws,  as  by  certain  local  feelings  of  deference  to 
his  Majesty  individually.  The  whole  machinery  remains  entire, 
ready  to  put  forth  its  powers  again  whenever  the  occasion  may  de- 
mand them,  and  possibly  even  now  gathering  new  powers  ^My  to 
itself,  and  preparing  in  secret  conspiracy  what  in  open  confederacy 
it  is  no  longer  permitted  to  undertake.  In  Ireland,  where  the 
tranquillizing  hand  of  authority  was  most  wanted,  the  Ministers 
have  been  treated  with  utter  derision,  and  their  proclamation  as  a 
mere  brutum  fulmen.  There  the  reign  of  anarchy  has  already 
commenced';  —  witness  the  state  of  natural  Society  in  which  the 

!;entry  and  clergy  throughout  whole  counties  are  now  reduced  to 
ive, — scarcely  daring  to  walk  abroad  without  precaution, — and  such 
the  temper  of  the  peasantry,  that  an  officer  with  difficulty  escapes 
from  bemg  murdered  in  open  day  in  a  country  village,  by  the  pre- 
text that  he  is  helping  the  mob,  '  and  backing  the  £tn^  and  thg 
Kilkenny  boys  to  put  down  tithes  I' —  witness  the  proceedings  of 
recent  meetings  at  Dublin — Catholic  openly  arraying  himself 
against  Protestant  —  and  the  Protestant  driven  in  self-defence  to 
seek  a  precarious  safety  in  an  organized  and  armed  combination  I 
There  the  great  Agitator  has  openly  set  the  King's  Government  at 
<lefiance,  and  is  prosecuting  his  o,wn  objects  with  a  ferocity  of  Un* 
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guage  and  seemingly  of  purpose,  which,  but  for  our  past  experience 
of  the  parties,  we  might  interpret  into  a  declaration  of  internecine 
war  between  him  and  his  late  allies.  Lord  Grey  has  certainly,  on 
his  part,  in  a  manner,  publicly  disclaimed  the  possibility  of  any  fu- 
ture connexion  between  his  cabinet  and  '  that  mdividual,'  and,  in  his 
accustomed  vein  of  magniloquence,  has,  with  reference  to  Irish 
affiiirs,  declared  his  determination,  '  to  aphold  the  authority  of  the 
government,  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  all  peaceable 
subjects  of  the  king :'  he  assures  us  that,  ^if  he  find  it  necessary, 
undoubtedly  he  shall  propose  the  revival  of  the  act  of  1829  against 
political  associations,  or  even  a  much  stronger  measure.'  But  let 
not  the  noble  Earl  deceive  himself! — Mr  O'Connell  is  not  to  be  so 
shaken  off,  nor  his  co-operation  disregarded.  His  lordship  wQl 
not  find  any  such  measure  ^  necessary.^  He  will  truckle  to  the 
Agitator  again,  as  he  has  truckled  to  him  before  ;  —  he  will  again 
be  found  treating  and  conciliating;  —  and  when  he  shall  at  last 
have  paid  the  stipulated  price,  he  will  again  find  that  he  has  bought 
what,  even  at  the  instant  of  pui^chase,  will  elude  his  grasp,  and 
that  the  bargain  must  be  negotiated  anew. 

One  word  now,  before  we  quU  this  part  of  the  subject,  as 
to  the  Bristol  riots.  The  only  profitable  point  of  view  in 
which  such  a  scene  can  be  considered,  is  in  its  relation  to 
the  general  circumstances  of  society,  out  of  which  it  has  grown. 
And  so  considered,  it  must  be  classed,  by  every  man  who  is 
capable  of  forming  an  unbiassed  analysis  of  the  events  passing 
under  his  observation,  among  the  many  symptoms  simultane- 
ously apparent  of  a  general  disorganization  of  the  social  frame,  — 
symptoms^  all  distinctly  traceable  to  one  common  cause,  and 
that  cause  assuredly  no  other  than  the  agitation  of  this  question  of 
Reform.  Setting  any  special  circumstances  of  extenuation,  then, 
(if  such  there  be,)  for  the  present  gut  of  account,  —  we  should  have 
supposed  it  obvious,  on  the  received  principles  of  common  justice, 
that  on  the  authors  of  that  agitation  and  their  accessories,  and 
on  them  only,  the  disgrace  of  such  disorganization,  if  it  has  been 
the  work  of  folly,  — or  the  infamy,  if  it  has  been  the  work  of  guilt, 
—  ought  in  reason  to  attach.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  if  the 
Peers  had  passed  the  Bill,  there  would  liave  been  no  riots,  — and, 
therefore,  that  the  fault  of  having  caused  the  riots  lies  with  the . 
Peers.  But  if  this  argument  were  to  hold  good,  it  would  be  equally 
peremptory  for  submission  in  every  case,  where  a  conflict  might  by 
any  possibility  be  productive  of  eventual  disturbance.  If  the  Lords 
foresaw  a  probability  of  results  infinitely  more  mischievous  from 
passing  the  Bill  than  appeared  to  be  involved  in  any  risk  contin- 
gent on  its  rejection,  it  was  not  their  crime  —  nor  yet  their  act  —  that 
thejr  were  so  placed  between  alternatives  which  offered  them  only 
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H  choice  of  dangers  ;  —  and  the  original  movers  of  this  measure  are 
just  as  much  entitled  to  transfer  to  their  opponents  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  consequences  that  may  have  followed  from  its  defeat, 
as  is  the  burglar,  resisted  in  a  midnight  assault,  to  charge  the  guilt 
of  a  homicide  perpetrated  in  the  affray,  on  the  householder  whose 

Juiet  he  has  invaded.  The  Whigs,  we  suppose,  would  scarcely 
esire  to  have  it  thought,  that  they  ever  really  expected  to  carry 
through  their  measure  without  rousing  some  spirit  of  resistance. 
Admilting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  advocates  of  the  old 
system  had  not  a  foot  of  reason  to  stand  on,  — that  the  motives  of 
their  oppositbn  to  this  wide-sweeping  innovation  were  as  selfish 
and  sordid  as  calumny  has  ever  painted  them,  —  that  this  was,  in 
short,  a  mere  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  a  scheme  of  corruf- 
lion,  set  up  solely  and  exclusively  by  the  individuals  who  had  been 
living  by  that  corruption,  —  still,  here  would  be  no  apology  for 
any  statesman  who  should  undertake  to  redress  such  a  scheme, 
without  calculating  on  the  shock  which  society  would  have  to  en- 
counter from  the  resistance  of  the  interested  parties, — who,  in 
dealing  with  men,  should  make  no  allowance  for  the  infirmities  of 
the  human  character,  —  who  should  rush  blindly  to  the  encounter, 
without  once  balancing  between  the  evils  to  be  risked  and  the  evils 
to  be  remedied.  —  But  .when  it  is  incontestable  and  notorious,  that 
not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  declared  enemies  of  this  innovation 
has  any  interest  direct  or  contingent  in  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  are  assailed,  save  that  great  interest  which  every, 
honest  citizen  must  feel  in  the  maintenance  of  the  general  peace 
and  welfare ;  when  the  number  and  influence  of  these  enemies  are, 
nevertheless,  known  to  be  great,  their  opposition  vehement  and 
determined,  and  their  motive  a  solemn  conviction  that  the  pro- 
jected change  would  prove  the  most  overwhelming  calamity  which 
ever  an  infatuated  people  brought  down  upon  their  own  heads  ;  — 
when  all  men  of  common  candour,  even  those  among  the  chiefs 
of  the  innovating  party,  admit,  —  when  Lord  Brougham  admits, 
—  that  the  caSe,  at  the  best,  is  one  *  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  de- 
manding a  calm  and  dispassionate  deliberation,'  and  that  there  is 
*  force'  in  some  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  ursed  against 
the  scheme  ;  —  and  when  it  must  be  apparent,  at  all  events  to 
every  man  of  common  sense,  that  the  issue,  whether  for  good  or 
for  evil,  must  be  one  of  incalculable  importance  both  to  the  present 
and  future  generations'  —  when  these  very  plain  considerations 
are  adverted  to,  immeasurable  indeed  must  appear  the  presu«p- 
tion  of  the  man,  who  could  for  an  instant  imagine,  that  such  and 
so  many  element?  of  resistance  were  to  resolve  themselves  into 
harmless  inanity  at  bis  bidding,  and  reason  and  patriotism  —  and 
VOL.  XLvi.  NO.  92.— Q.R.  70 
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even  suspicion  and  doubt,  be  at  once  silenced  by  the  mere  Jiat  of 
a  ministerial  adventurer. 

But  it  is  not  merely  by  the  temerity  with  which  Ministers  gave 
the  original  impulse  to  this  agitation,  that  they  have  rendered 
themselves  responsible  for  all  the  mischiefs  which  have  followed  in 
its  train.  The  whole  tone  and  tenor  of  their  public  conduct — their 
dissolution  of  parliament  in  the  midst  of  an  excitement  almost  revo- 
lutionary —  the  deaf  precipitancy  with  which  they  next  ui^d  their 
bill  through  the  Commons  —  their  language  on  many  occasions  both 
in  and  out  of  that  house  —  their  countenance  of  illegal  associations 
—  their  complacent  justification  of  tumultuous  assemblages  of  the 
people  —  their  more  than  parental  leniency  towards  all  descriptions 
of  political  crime,  from  that  of  the  rick-burner  in  Kent,  to  the  tithe- 
conspirator's  in  Kilkenny  —  and  their  systematic  tolerance  of  all 
sorts  of  written  and  spoken  sedition,  have  been  severally  contri- 
buting in  their  turn  to  multiply  and  aggravate  those  mischiefs. 

The  Magistrates  of  Bristol  liave  been  blamed  for  degrading  their 
offices  by  parleying  with  a  Political  Union,  instead  of  showing  a 
manly  reliance  on  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  state  ;  the  military 
oflScer  in  command  there  has  been  accused  of  parleying  with  the 
mob,  in  place  of  bringing  the  force  at  his  disposal  into  action  ;  and 
that  very  considerable  culpability  may  be  found  to  attach  to  one 
or  both  these  parties,  there  appears  certainly  but  too  much  cause 
to  presume.  We  must,  however,  pray  all  who  may  be  disposed 
to  judge  harshly  of  the  individuals  implicated  in  these  outrages,  to 
remember  that 

^  To  punish  men  for  what  we  make  them  do, 
The  common  trick  of  courts,  is  most  unequal;' 

.  that  these  were  outrages  committed  in  the  name  of  the  King  and 
of  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  that,  but  a  very  short  time  before,  enor- 
mities of  the  same  character,  and  less  flagrant  only  in  respect  of 
the  extent  of  destruction,  had  been  perpetrated  at  Derby,  Not- 
tingham, and  other  great  towns,  without  having  elicited  any  marie 
of  reprobation,  or  even  of  concern,  from  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment !  These  enthusiastic  reformers  must  have  known  indeed 
(if  they  thought  at  all^,  that  they  were  breaking  the  laws  ;  but  then 
those  were  only  the  laws  of  a  corrupt  Parliament,  which  they 
had  been  taught  to  believe  had  for  centuries  been  usurping  their 
rights,  and  which  Ministers  had  been  making  it  their  business  for 
months  before  to  vilify  and  hold  up  to  scorn  !  What  great  harm 
could  there  be  in  burning  the  palace  of  a  Bishop,  who  had 
been  already  warned  by  the  prime  minister  of  England,  to  *  set 
his  house  in  order'  ?  or  in  destroying  the  custom-house  and  excise- 
office,  those  denounced  receptacles  of  taxes  wrongfully  extorted 
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from  the  people,  and  in  defiance  of  Lord  John  Russell's  favourite 
statute  de  tallagio  non  concedendo  ?     With  respect  to  the  appli* 
cation  made  to   the  Political  Union  again,  who  can  reasonably 
blame  a  Mayor  of  Bristol,  for  having  in  this  extremity  courted 
the  protection  of  one  of  those  great  bodies,  —  which,  albeit  some- 
what scurvily  stigmatized  by  the  highest  legal  authority  of  the 
realm,  as  '  intolerable  under  any  form   of  government,'  and  as 
^threatening  to  resolve  all  government  and  even  society  itself 
into  its  elements,'   had  nevertheless  been  admitted  to  the  con- 
fidence of  Earl  Grey  on  high  matters  of  state,  and  had,  by  their 
votes  of  thanks,  filled  Lord  Al  thorp  with  the  '  highest  gratifica- 
tion,' and  conferred  ^  undeserved  honour'  on  Lord  John  Russell  ? 
Even  as  to  the  demand  for  aid,  had  he  not  the  precedent  of  his 
Majesty's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  beseeching  the 
Chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Union,  ^  to  use  all  his  influence,  not 
merely  to  prevent  any  acts  of  open  violence,  but  any  such  resist- 
ance to  the  law  as  is  threatened  by  the  refusal  to   pay  taxes'  ? 
Had  he  not  also  the  example  of  his  Majesty's  law  officers  for 
Scotland,  who,  when  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  peace 
of  that  quarter  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  consequence   of  the 
rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  Lords,  deemed  it  of  greater 
importance  to  propitiate  the  protection  of  the  Scotch  Political 
Unions,  than  to  concoct  measures  of  security  with  the  magistra- 
cy ?*  —  Lastly,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  we  live  in  a  country, 
where  assemblages  of  150,000  persons  are  not  only  tolerated,  but 
treated  as  objects  of  the  highest  respect,  —  and  where  people  have 
a  legal  right  to  walk  the  streets ,  at  all  times,  in  any  numbers y  or 
in  any  order  that  they  may  choose,  —  it  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  no  light  matter  for  a  Magistrate  to  deal  here  with  a  mob.  — 
And  really,  under  an  administration,  of  which  some  of  the  mem- 
bers have  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of  animadverting  on  the  mea- 
sures taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  tumult  at  Manchester  in 
1819,  as  little  better  than  an  atrocious  massacre,  —  and  with  the 
recent  experience  of  the  outcry  raised  and  continued  against  the 
Irish  police  for  firing  on  the  populace  in  their  own  defence  at 
Newtonbarry,  —  and  of  the  unterminable  (at  least,  we  believe, 
untermmated)  persecution  of  Mr  Bingham  Baring  in  the  last  ses- 

*  The '  fint  announcement  of  the  expected  division  in  the  Lords  was  made  to  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  by  a  placard,  iasoed  in  the  name  of  the  Council  of  the  Political 
Union,  promulgating  the  news  as  from  authority,  exhorting  the  people  to  be  quiet,  as 
Reform  roost  mtiroately  triumph ;  and  desiring  them  not  to  be  disappointed  if  Parlia- 
meot should  not  be  immediately  prorogued,  '  for  they  bad  it  from  a  sure  hand*  that 
the  prorogation  was  only  delayed  to  enable  Lord  Rbrington  to  bring  forward  his  mo- 
tion. At  Perth,  in  like  manner,  on  the  same  occasion,  a  communication  from  the 
Lord  Advocate  to  his  political  agent,  requesting  that  the  utmost  efforts  might  be  used 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  was  submitted  forthwith  to  the  meeting  of  Dele- 
gates, wno  determined  accordingly,  that  there  should  be  no  disturbance  at  that  time. 
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sion  of  Parliament,  for  having  done  his  duty  with  zeal,  not  untem* 
pered  by  civility,  in  the  case  of  the  Deacles, — we  do  feel  bound, 
m  sober  sadness,  to  deprecate  the  unreasonableness  of  requiring 
such  nerve  and  self-devotion  from  any  functionary,  civil  or  milita- 
ry, as  would  be  necessary  to  the  truly  prompt  and  energetic  dis- 
charge of  80  thankless  an  office  as  that  of  putting  down  a  ferocious 
rabble,  in  defiance  at  once  of  popular  odium,  of  the  vituperations 
of  the  press,  of  the  hazards  of  an  assize,  and  of  the  possible  db* 
countenance  of  the  ministerial  authorities.  We  are  confident  we 
do  not  at  all  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth,  when  we  affirm,  that,  in 
the  recent  temper  of  the  times,  there  would  have  been  no  life  in 
England  for  the  man,  who  falling  into  the  opposite  error  to  that 
of  the  authorities  at  Bristol,  should  in  the  least  jot  have  gone  be- 
yond  the  range  of  his  commission  on  such  an  occasion, — whO| 
for  instance,  should,  by  any  indiscretion,  or  in  a  moment  of  per- 
turbation, have  ordered  the  troops  to  fire  on  the  people,  one  instant 
before  —  we  shall  not  say,  the  act  might  be  justifiable  by  law  — 
but  before  it  had  become  obviously  indispensable  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men  for  the  salvation  of  the  city  and  the  inhabitants.  Such  an 
unfortunate  individual  would  have  been  hunted  down  like  a  wild 
beast.  He  would  have  been  tried  for  his  life  ; —  a  jury  of  Bristol 
radicals  might  very  possibly  have  been  found  to  convict  him  ;-* 
and,  unless  something  of  the  old  English  spirit  of  justjce  had  ral- 
lied through  the  country  in  time  for  his  rescue,  who  can  tell,  but 
the  counteracting  impulses  from  without  might  have  been  too 
strong  to  have  allowed  even  bis  Majesty's  Ministers  to  afford 
him  that  protection  which  their  personal  feelings  of  humanity 
doubtless  would  have  prompted  ? 

Among  the  arts  which  in  our  times  have  been  ripening  so 
rapidly  with  the  march  of  intellect,  there  is  none,  certainly,  that 
appears  to  have  made  so  unprecedented  a  progress,  within  so 
short  a  period,  as  the  art  of  rebellion,  —  the  art  of  obtaining  all 
the  effects  of  high  treason,  without  incurring  its  penalties.  By 
persevering  combination  and  agitation,  the  Irish  Catholics  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  relief  from  their  legal  disabilities.  With  the 
same  levers  of  agitation  and  combination,  they  have  now  set 
themselves  to  work  against  the  fabric  of  the  tithes.  Certain  in- 
dividuals become  amenable  to  justice,  for  outrages  on  the  public 
peace,  committed  in  prosecution  of  this  conspiracy.  And  what 
course  does  Lord  Grey  take  ?  Why,  he  recommends  the  guilty 
parties  to  the  royal  clemency  ;  and  then  invites  Parliament  to  de- 
vise some  new  regulations,  by  which  the  practical  working  of  the 
system  maybe  rendered  more  palatable  to  these  people.  We  are 
not  just  now  questioning  the  abstract  propriety  of  either  measure  ; 
but  we  are  surprised  his  lordship  should  not  more  clearly  see,  thai 
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the  direct  and  necessary  tendency  of  both,  under  present  circum- 
stances, must  be  to  increase  instead  of  mitigating  the  evil.  These 
men  are  engaged  in  a  great  enterprise,  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which  they  are  goaded  on  at  once  by  their  secular  passions  and 
their  religious  antipathies ;  and  from  this  his  lordship  proposes  to 
divert  them,  by  acknowledging  that  their  cause  is  not  without 
reason,  and  remunerating  their  first  efforts  with  impunity  and 
success. 

*  In  Nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  can  be  read.' 

Is  It  possible  that  any  man  should  be  so  weak  as  to  flatter  him- 
self, that  such  a  confederacy,  if  not  crushed  in  its  infancy  with 
a  strong  ann,  will  ever  voluntarily  resign  its  power,  or  cease  to  con- 
vulse the  public  peace,  until  it  shall  have  attained  all  its  ends,  and 
extirpated  the  tithe-system,  root  and  branch,  from  the  land?  Or 
can  any  one  be  really  blind  to  the  assurance,  that  the  success  of 
these  parties  in  the  achievement  of  this  object,  —  that  this  fresh 
experience  tf  their  own  irresistible  strength,  will  encourage  them 
to  further  projects  ?*  Lord  Grey,  in  a  late  formal  profession  of 
his  political  creed,  has  declared  his  maxim  in  such  cases  to  be^ 
*  that  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  sedition  in  the  first  instance^ 
is  to  take  away  its  cause,  and  if  he  sees  any  real  grievances,  to 
show  a  disposition  to  redress  them,  before  he  employs  that  force 
wfaich  must  be  ultimately  employed,  if  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  constitution  and  the  empire.'  The  practice  of  older  and  better 
times  used  to  he,  first  to  put  down  the  sedition,  —  as  a  thing  in- 
tolerable in  itself,  whatever  the  cause,  —  and  then  to  inquire  into 
and  redress  the  grievance,  if  any  grievance  there  was ;  and  Lord 
Grey  may  perhaps  yet  live  to  repent  his  having  reversed  the  prin- 
ciple. 

The  brutalities  of  the  brick-bat  and  bludgeon  partizans  of 
the  bill  at  the  general  elections,  were  the  precedenft  for 
Bristol.  And,  indeed,  the  whole  history  of  this  excitement 
is  but  one  illustration,  throughout,  of  the  same  principle.  — 
What  gave  cause  to  the  cry  of  Reform  being  set  up  in  August, 
1830  ?  —  Not  the  distresses  of  the  people  ;  for  prosperity  was 
reviving  on  every  side.  —  Not  the  profusion  or  oppressive  spirit  of 

*  Since  these  observations  were  wriUen,  oar  attention  has  been  called  to  a  most 
remarkable  and  ample  corroboration  of  the  justice  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  os  on 
this  sobject,  in  the  following  passage  of  a  speech  addressed  by  the  Agitator  himself  to 
hii  confederates  of  the  Dublin  Union,  respecting  Mr  Stanley  *r  motion  for  a  Committee 
to  consider  the  sohject  of  tithes  m  Ireland.  *  Another  proof/  he  says,  *  of  his  insanity^ 
which  Mr  Stanley  has  given,  is  to  be  found  in  his  proclaiming  to  the  people  of  freland, 
that,  becaune  they  have  not  paid  tithe,  something  else  must  be  done  about  it.  .  He  is 
holding  out  a  bonus  to  them  to  resist  the  payment  of  tithe.  He  says  distinedj 
that,  because  three  or  four  countie»  have  refosed  to  pay  tithe,  we  mist  alter  the  hiw 
—  strasgle  then  only  a  little  longer,  and  the  landloitl  mast  pay  them.  What  it  thif 
bat  teUmg  the  people  to  continue  their  eombinations  against  tithes,  and  they  org 
sure  to  be  rewarded  by  the  tUfolition  of  tithe,  or  something  will  be  substituted 
forU7* 
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the  Government ;  for  it  was  a  just  and  economical  Government, 
zealous  in  correcting  abuses  and  redressing  practical  evils,  be- 
yond any  of  its  predecessors.  —  No.  —  It  was  the  lesson  ofimpuniiy 
and  success  afiorded  by  the  revolutionists  of  Paris,  which  first  en- 
couraged the  restless  and  evil  spirits  in  this  country  to  hope,  that 
the  same  impunity  and  success  might  attend  their  own  efforts.  — 
What  next  gave  confidence  and  energy  to  the  cry,  as  it  was  re- 
echoed from  town  to  town  ?  —  Why,  the  division  of  the  Tory 
party  ;  —  the  consequent  weakness  of  the  existing  administration ; 
—  and  the  base  abandonment  of  their  ancient  conservative  prin- 
ciples, by  certain  Whig  leaders,  who  saw  in  the  Reform  question 
an  instrument  for  promoting  their  elections,  and  a  stepping-stone 
to  power;  —  circumstances,  all  affording  additional  guarantees  to 
the  parties  o{  impunity  and  success.  —  What,  in  fine,  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  spread  the  delusion  among  the  people,  and  fill  men, 
who  had  never  before  ventured  to  contemplate  such  subjects, 
with  new  and  violent  desires  of  change  ?  —  What  but  the  alliance 
of  Lord  Grey's  government  with  the  malcontents,  givmg  the  at- 
testation of  authority  to  the  nostrum  of  the  mountebanK,  and  pro- 
mising them  the  possession  of  a  boon  which  they  were  told  was 
one  01  great  price,  to  be  achieved  without  peril  and  without  cost  ? — 

^  It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder  ; 
And  that  craves  chary  walking!' 

We  come  now  to  another  very  melancholy  chapter  of  this 
history.  — It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  men's  minds  were  to  be  so 
unsettled,— order  endangered, — the  interests  of  so  many  individuals 
menaced  or  their  prospects  overcast, —  and  the  public  confidence  in 
the  security  of  property  itself,  and  more  especially  of  certain  very 
important  classes  of  property,  so  seriously  shaken  as  they  have 
been  for  the  last  fifteen  months,  first  by  the  anticipation  of  this 
Reform  measure,  then  by  the  agitation  attending  the  discussions 
on  th#  two  first  bills,  and  above  all  by  the  apprehension  of  the 
results  in  the  event  of  the  measure  being  carried  ;  — it  was  not, 
we  say,  to  be  expected,  that  the  tranquillity  of  society  could  be 
exposed  to  so  severe  a  trial,  without  the  sources  of  wealth  and 
industry  being  also  affected,  and  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
nation  sympathizing  with  the  shock.  The  symptoms  of  mer- 
cantile distress,  —  the  contraction  of  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
wealthy  orders, —  the  consequent  penury,  distrust,  and  irritation, — 
the  numberless  indicationsof  an  approaching  crisis,  —  in  the  midst 
of  what  we  are  told  is  a  most  auspicious  state  of  external  rela- 
tions, and  even  in  the  absence  of  all  spirit  of  speculation  at 
home, — are  truly  alarming.  The  advocates  of  the  bill  can  no 
longer  conceal  the  state  of  the  country,  either  from  themselves  or 
others ;  and,  with  their  usual  candour,  they  are  endeavouring  to 
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shift  the  blame  of  this,  as  of  its  other  consequences,  from  the  Min- 
isters to  their  opponents  —  from  the  perpetrators  to  the  victims  — 
and  to  make  it  even  an  argument  for  what  they  call  '  settling  the 
question/  or,  in  other  words, /or  embracing  the  certainty  of  those 
evils  y  of  which  the  hare  apprehension  has  been  productive  al- 
ready of  so  much  disquietude  and  dismay !   In  one  of  the  publi- 
cations before  us,  we  find,  indeed,  all  this  derangement  of  the 
pursuits  and  happiness  of  the  people,  expressly  referred  to  the 
act  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  rejecting  the  late  Bill.     *  Such  is  the 
precarious  condition  of  things  at  present,'  says  the  writer,*  *  aris- 
ing from   the  unfortunate  decision  of  the  Lords, ^     But  noto- 
riously the  fact  is  not  so ;  nor  would  any  one,  really  acquainted 
with  the  commercial  state  of  the  country,  have  ventured  so  to  re- 
present it.     It  IS  true,  that  within  these  last  two  months  or  more, 
the  stagnation  and  distress  have  been  sensibly  aggravated  by  cir- 
cumstances quite  extraneous  to  the  Reform  Bill, — more  particu- 
larly by  the  interruptions  to  which  the  intercourse  of  nations  has 
been  recently  subjected   from  the  operation  of  the  quarantine 
laws,  —  and  possibly  also  by  some  diminution  of  the  consumption 
of  English  and  colonial  produce  on  the  continent,  in  consequence 
of  the  presence,  in  some  quarters,  of  epidemic  disease,   and  in 
others,  of  the  exhaustion  and  misery  following  on  a  prolonged  re- 
volutionary fever.     But  the  decision  of  the  Lords  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter ;  nor  did  that  decision  produce,  in  fact,  any 
marked  sensation  at  all  in  the  commercial  world,  far  less  anything 
like  the  overwhelming  convulsion  which  the  prophetic  choir  in  the 
train  of  the  bill  foretold  as  the  certain  consequence  of  its  rejection. 
There  was  just  a  little  uneasiness  at  first  about  the  peace  of  the 
country,  which  caused  the  funds  to  fall  about  one  per  cent.     But, 
as  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  radical  procession  to  St  James's 
passed  off  without  any  great  commotion,  'the  funds  rallied  forth- 
with, and  have  ever  since,  we  believe,  in  spite  of  the  alarming  in- 
cidents which  were  still  daily  occurring,  maititained  a  price  from 
two  to  three  per  cent  higher  than  their  previous  currency.     Apart 
from  the  incidental  circumstances  of  exacerbation  above  adverted 
to,  it  is  well  known,  indeed,  to  all  persons  connected  with  the  for- 
eign commerce  or  internal  traffic  of  the  country,  that  the  depres- 
sion of  which  we  are  speaking  has  been  progressive  from  the  first 
hour  of  the  political  excitement  —  and  that  it  supervened  —  in  the 
first  mstance,  abruptly,  and  without  the  slightest  ostensible  cause 
growing  out  of  any  of  the  transactions  of  commerce  itself, —  super- 
vened on  a  short  but  bright  dawn  of  returning  prosperity,  the  first 
that  had  cheered  the  horizon  since  the  disasters  of  1825, — blight- 
ing as  fair  a  prospect  of  renovated  industry,  of  wholesome  and  solid 

*  What  haTe  the  Lords  done  ?  and  What  will  they  do  next  ?  p,  €, 
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improvemeot,  as  ever  this  or  any  country  had  before  it.  And  the 
case  is  now  the  more  deplorable,  since,  to  whatever  quarter  we 
turn,  there  is  little  promise  of  early  or  effectual  relief  to  be  dis- 
cerned. If  the  new  bill  pass,  there  may  be  a  brief  pause  —  a  sort 
of  holiday  of  apathy  and  stupefaction  ;  but  the  dread  of  its  opera- 
tioD,  which  fills  already  so  many  bosoms  and  menaces  so  many  in- 
terests, must  forthwith  return  m  redoubled  vigour.  Alas !  even  if 
the  measure  wer#  finally  to  be  rejected,  it  would  be  now  vain  to 
expect  a  speedy  restoration  of  the  tranquillity  which  its  promul- 
gation disturbed. 

The  first  great  feature  of  this  commercial  disorder,  and  the  ori- 
gin, doubtless,  of  many  of  its  other  incidents,  is  the  diminution  of 
the  expenditure  of  individuals.  No  man  feels  any  assurance  of 
the  permanence  of  his  income  or  resources ;  no  man  is  sufficiently 
free  from  anxiety  with  respect  to  his  future  lot  to  partake  of  the 
elegant  enjoyments  of  society  with  his  wonted  zest,  or  to  feel  tba 
usual  concern  about  improving  or  adorning  his  property ;  his  care 
is  rather  to  husband  a  little  against  the  evil  day,  which  he  already 
descries  dimly ;  —  but  certainly  he  abstains,  therefore,  from  any 
indulgence  of  his  taste  or  munificence,  and  limits,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, his  current  outlay  to  articles  of  mere  necessity.  Is  he  a 
landed  proprietor? — He  sees  an  overwhelming  misfortune  im- 
pending over  him  in  the  preponderance  of  that  party  who  have 
been  calling  for  a  precipitate  and  unmitigated  abrogation  of  the 
corn-laws,  a  misfortune  which  might  go  nigh  to  convert  the  rental 
of  the  country  into  one  universal  poor-rate; — nay,  he  bears  daily 
the  very  principle  of  inheritance,  the  chief  spring  of  that  pride  and 
interest  which  he  was  accustomed  to  take  in  the  care  and  embel- 
lishment of  his  patrimony,  decried  and  fore-doomed  by  the  tribe 
of  sciolists  who  are  now  rising  into  the  ascendant.  Does  be  possess 
property  in  the  funds  ?  -^  He  knows  that  his  dividends  cannot  be 
paid  without  taxes  ;  and  when  he  is  told  that  taxation  is  the  griev- 
ance which  has  rendered  a  reform  in  parliament  necessary,  aod  the 
first  grievance  which  a  reformed  parliament  will  be  called  on  to 
redress,  he  cannot  but  feel  that  his  dividends  are  in  some  jeppardy. 
Is  he  a  beneficed  churchman  ?  —  He  sees  himself  encompassed  by 
his  enemies  on  all  sides,  —  his  fate,  and  that  of  the  venerated  es- 
tabrishment  whose  minister  he  is,  about  to  be  committed  to  the 
mercies  of  an  assembly  full  of  papists,  dissenters,  deists,  and  econo- 
mists, and  he  knows  not  how  soon  be  may  be  turned  out  to  sub- 
sist on  the  charity  of  his  flock  —  reduced  itself  to  charity.  Has 
be  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  state  ?  and  is  he  dependant 
on  its  bounty  for  the  support  of  his  declining  age?  —  How  maor 
years'  purchase  will  his  retired  allowance  or  his  pension  be  worth 
when  he  shall  have  to  deal  with  a  reformed  parliament  ?  Is  he 
the  father  of  a  larg^  family  of  sons  whom  be  bad  hoped  to  place 
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-<—  ^Ofo  he  is  -breeding,  one  perbap$  to  tbe  bai^  miofber  f()yr  tba 
WHf  I  a  tbi^  destined  fiic  amployittent  in  some  of  xb^  civil  .de- 

C:Uiie»U  of  ibe  puMic  sef vic«  ?  —  Wjtb  iirbat  tf«a>c|4riUity  fan  be 
k  ibcward^  ti^  r^alisalioa  of  1^9^  j»Jaiw,  in  a>i^e  of  ^oci«t/ 
vli^fa  there  4s  aotbiog  fttable,  whem  ^1  iii^ututioo^  are.gi[id^  tbe 
Iwiiinffini  band  of  tbe  ex|^iiiBJQotalist  ami  tbe  <iuack  2 

Our  trajde»iifiB,  and  a,rti2uui9»  —  a^  fiwire -esf^^ciaUy  who  df^  ia 
articles  of  luxury  or  ornament, — are  necessarily  suiSeringr-^ 
dmfilf  4ad  cruoUy  «u&ring  -r-irom  this  st^spensidp  of  ^^^uacial 
•watom.  The  complaints  of.  tbe^  ctaases  of  the  coiaununitj  ajre 
tmir^Mil;  we  believje  the  actual  <lii£culty  and  priviition  which 
lb#jr  |yte  {Marally  undergoing^  to  be  almost  without  a  precer 
dm4 ;  i^ihI  of  eom-se  the  worknaen  whoio  they  amgloyy  ai^  ti^e 
fApttnlists  jaQHcerned  ip  the  product joo  iv  i^^pvrAftiQn.'of  tb^ 
WMIim^ts  ufitbaUy  QQHsmned  in  their  re£g^iv:e  (^aJbU^bmmtli 
9C^  9^§Shuaf  in  an  espial  proportion*  Of  tbe  dbpr^^ssipa  of  that 
hcQPpb  of  igtQfifal  indiistry,  for  cKamj^e,  with  which  we,  happen 
t0  k^  mot9  im^aeidiately  po«iyersant,  the  hook  ^  trade,  we  can 
9ff^  wtjth.  fMfsajoty^  as.  exceeding,  our  erperie^oe  of  any  of  the 
OKBfMii^  Jnctn^tlPlis  of  Qommerce,  and,  indeed^  quite  anlike 
any*  etf^umstaaea  of.  the  kind  within  memory.  Pblitics  are 
JH0t  now  so  engrossing  a  subject,  that  few  men  <;an  hear  to 
tbiok  of  any  other ;  and  nearly  their  only  readin^^  is  the  news- 
pamper* —  For  those  great  masses  of  property  a^m,  which  the 
casualties,  of  buinaa  -affairs  are  of^ntinually  tlirowing  into  the 
eooHBon  market^  th^re  never  was  ^ch  a  dearth  of  purchasers. 
The.auctioiMler  can  make  no  sales  :*^or  at  best  sales  at  a  redu<^tioQ 
of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent  on  tbe  prices  which  would  have 
Veen  given  for  the  sanne  f^operty  eighteen  iponths  ago.  The 
iMlding  business  is  equ^Iy  at  a  stand.  Of  tbe  private  dwell- 
^Igs  recently  erected  in  Westminster  aud  M arylebone,  a  wholly 
iHitooked  for  pi^ponioa  remains  untenanted  ;  and  the  demand 
ibr  bouses  generally,  whether  f6r  occupancy  or  investment,  is 
^escribed  to  us  as  much  less  than  it  has  been  at  any  period 
tince  ibe  termination  of  the  war.  The  higher  departments  of 
tot  partake  largely  of  this  general  stagnation.  The  works  of 
the  painter  and  the  statuary  are  among  the  delights  of  tranquil  and 
pMriisbed  life  ;  but  thoy  are  the  least  arailable  of  all  property  in 
limes  of  civil  commotion  ;  and  who  would  choose  to  add  such  pre- 
cious cibjects  to  the  destroctible  contents  of  a  mansion  which  he 
is  obliged  to  barricade  against  a  mob?  Is  even  any  commoa^ 
artkila.of  furnitiure  wanted  ?  or  does  the  house  itself  stand  in  need 
^repair  ?     Tbe  call  is  put  off  till  next  year ;  fa  who  can  tell  what 
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toAj  happen  before  that  time  shall  come  round  ?  Eren  the  pubGe 
amusements  are  deserted;  and  the  performers  at  the  princfptl 
tliealres  are  ofoltred  to  submit  to  a  general  reduction  of  their 
salaries,  as  the  only  alternative  to  sa^e  the  housea  from  beiag  shut 
up.  The  Utilitarians 'win  cM  these  latter  circuinstaoees  ^Ming; 
bdt  we  instance  them,  nevertheless,  because  a  vast  number  o^ 
persons  are  dependent  on  these  arts  for  (heir  Kvelilioed*— and  be^ 
cause  they  are  necessary  to  complete  the  picture  of  the  gen^vl 
As|tist  and  discomfort  now  pervading  every  rattk  and  olaas  of 
iK)ciety. 

'  in  ad<fit!on,  also,  to  these  chrcumstances  aflftcting  40oasiimptioii> 
by  which  every  branch  of  industry  is  more  or  less  paralyzed,  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  the  higher  departments  of  commerce^  wbieh  is 
tiot  suffering  either  from  the  presence  or  apprehei^ite  of  some 
calamity  pectdtat  to  itself,  but  all  growing  out  of  the  antibipatsd 
bperatfbtt  of  thi«  Reform  Bill.  First  in  the  list ^  «e«d  Ira  advm  to 
the  lamentable  casfe  of  that  great  body,  the  West  IwiStt  uiuiislMana 
and  proprietors;  who  have  not  only  to  sUug^  agaiaat  llie  eooMdii 
disadvantages  of  an  overstocked  market  and  low  prices,  but  hmfm 
moreover  the  sword  of  Damocles  continually  suspended  overtbefar 
heads,  through  the  intemperate  aseal  of  a  party,,  strondy,  thou^ 
mistakenly  I  supported  too  by  tniich  of  the  religious  and  oenevdent 
.  feeling  of  rf)is  country,  andlHti^ly  to  prove  irfesistibie^n  tlya  verf 
first  session  of  a  parliament  chosen  by  the'demoeracy,'^— of  a  party 
who,  by  then*  rash  and  unadvised  course  on  the  quesdofi  of  sfare" 
emancipation,  have  already  brought  these  noble  colonies  to  tba 
brink  brdestruction  ?  It  is  notorious  that,  for  this  reason^  territo* 
rial  property  In  the  West  Indies  has,  within  the  last  year,  become 
utterly  unsaleable,  —  that  so  precarious  is  the  tenure  of  the  {^nter 
considered  to  be,  that  even  on  the  security  of  the  finest  estates  in  the 
new  colonies,  —  on  those  estate  which,  under  all  the  difficulties  of 
X  the  times,  are' still  worked  at  a  large  annua}  profit,  —  no  capitalist 
b  willing  to  advance  a  shilling.  Individuals  oonnecled,  again, 
with  our  great  Eastern  empire,  whose  wealth  is  embarked  m  liHiiair 
commerce,  or'  vested  in  the  government  funds  at  the  dififer^it 
presidencies  of  India,  cannot  be  without  some  anxiety  for  the  fttte 
of  the  connexion  between  this  country  and  those  vast  dbminioDf 
to  which  their  fortunes  are  bound,  —  a  connexion  so  marvellous  and 
unprecedented  in  history,  and  dependmg  on  links  so  subtle  aiKl 
delicate, — when  they  seethe  entire  system  of  administration  fortbacc 
empire  in  danger  of  being  presently  remodelled  by  a  remodelled 
legislature  —  by  a  parliament  firom  which  will  probably  be  ex* 
eluded,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  the  great  majority  of  the 
East  India  party  who  hold  seats  in  the  present, — and  when  they 
perceive  that,  in  the  mere  anticipation  of  some  great,  unknown 
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chaofii,  th«  aompany's  stock  is  at  this  moment  deprmeisUAi  m  the 
ntcket  to  lh«  ext«ot  of  oeady  twemj^  per  ceat  below  ivs  patuc^l 
valuQf  as  compared  with  other  public  securities.  And  as.  ^ 
aootber  groat  interest,  that  of  the  $bip'<^wDers,  —  aa  interest  wbicfa 
ivill  be  1^  equally  deieoceless  in  ibe  new  legislature,  ^for  the  twr 
pound  bous^bolders  of  sea-ports  are  iM>t  the  shippiog  mteresty)— 
tbe  1^  pi^ooeedijags  of  the  associatbo  into  wbicb  that  body  have 
dKMiiht  .pcopar  to^fqrm  them^^rof  4i|x>ve  ibQappreb^nsion  witb 
wfaicb  tbeynow  oqnitpBiplats  (bair  o^nditixHi  and  prospects, — ^js 
qoodition  and  prospecu  so  important  to  their  country,  and  so 
closely  interwoven  witb  tbe  fabrie  of  b^r  naval  grnataesi^  —  under 
the  enligbiened  dispensations  of  a  liberal  and  jreibroMng  cabinet. 

Nor  could  tb^  stata  af  tbe  currency,  or  tbe  general  tr^Misac^ions 
of  thn ,  monay  market*  escape  tbe  iofluanoe  e^causes  w  hieh  bare 
opeimtad  !)0  widely  cm  cocnmercial  deaUngs.  From  twenty.'^wo 
aiUUpns.  axyl  upwarda,  tbe  issues  of  ch9  bank  of  England,  Jbave 
been  eontraoted,  within  tbe  year,  to  little  more-tl^an  ai^venteni^  { * 
That  boarding  bas  been  practised  by  a  gregt  many,  we  have  .  not 
tbe  smallest  doubt.  The  opera tton^iudeed,  being,  feom  its  very 
jDAtnre,  a  secret  one,  cannot  readily  be  detected  or  proved  i^detail, 
nor  can  any  measure,  be  formed  of  its  general,  extent ;  bnt  we 
bave  ascertained  by  inouiry,  tbat  oonsidemhle  sttms.}iMve,  in  point 
of  fiK^t,  been  drawn  irom  bankers  in  %(A4f  and  taken  into  ^e 
4^QUQtry,  to  Jm  there  coaoeale'd-  It. might  be  ipfermdy.Jjodeed) 
froQa  tbe  geoAval  laws  of  biNpnaii  nature,  tbat  an  expedient  of  suc)i 
univeraal  iiesort,  witb  all  nations  under  similar  circumstances, 
would  not  bo  ne^cted>at  such  a  season  of  disquiet  and  anxiety 
as  tbe  pcesent ;  and  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  it  has  been  ro- 
soffted-to-frequontly  aodesten^irely.  .That  these oircumstSMEices have 
^lercised  a  oertain  redaction  on  prices,  aggrnvating. and  prolonging 
tbo  meroantiia  distress,  can  scarcely  be  doubled.  Confidence  and 
.credit  have  been  shaken^  -*«  not -by  tbe  ordinary  cause^^ct^fl^-tr^ii^g 
*^for  there  has  been  moiis,  — >  but  by  the  decline  of  profits  and  ab- 
solute pennry  of  business.  It  is  well  known,  we  may  add»  tbat 
capital  to  a  considerable  amount  has  been  witbdra^wn  horn  tbe 
country,  in  spite  of  tbe  obstacles  which  ]iist  now  exist  to  its  safe 
and  profttable  employment  elsewhere,  and  in  particular  that  not 
a  few  we^lby  individuals  have  proved  the  sincerity  of  their  distrust 
of  the  atubility  of  tbe  national  faith  and  puUic  security  of  England 

*  It  b  proper,  however,  here  to  obffvHre,  that  th6  contraction  of  tbe  actual  amount 
sf  badfc  notes  la  efamilation,  thovgh  vary  oonsidemble,  n  net  to  bo  exaetlj  OM- 
■wW  hf  this  dlnxUmtioii  of  the  bank  iiiiMi ;  for  the  Eaal  India  ComiMuiy,  who 
iiaed  fomierlj  to  be  their  own  bankers,  now  keep  a  balance  of  npwanis  of  a  roillioB 
wkh  The  Bank  of  England  ;  and  it  has  been  mach  the  (ashion  of  late,  even  with  tho 
iadividvrat  capitaHMa,  to  lod^e  their  eash,  ibr  better  semrity,  with  that  estahliabmoat, 
«*-«tl  whiefa  dopoilts  wili  of  cowm  now  fati  to  he  dedaolod,  in  my  oorroot 
^r  tho  sctui  circalation. 
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Md«r  fln<itb«r  regime^  by  inrestitig  large  soms  8l  inticli  disadTaTi* 
tftge  in  the  Amtrican  aad  Rmssinn  fanth  !  Nay,  tv^  hare  beard 
of  seme  transfer^  mto  French  stock,  exptainetf  by  two  reasons  :-^ 
firstly,  tbtt  tb^  Frei^cb  fonds  having  stood  tbe  simck  of  tbe  Re?o» 
hiffoii  of  July,  ttre  safer  tban  o«r's  which  hure  yet  to  undergo  their 
ordeal;  and,  secondly,  that  one  sbotrld  not  haTe  alt  one's  eggs 
in  one  basket ;  —  both  which  reasons  prove  aii  opinion  grown  no 
endertlie  Wbig  tninistry,  of  the  inseenrity  of  ^mr  pofalie  funds  !  It 
is  a  remarkable  sign  tooof  thedbfenaperetfeoAdillowof  tbe  times, 
and  a  pregnant  proof  that  wantofc^nfidefncehtb%Ten\  root  of  tbe 
erii, ' — that  at  a  pevied  when  all  enterprise  is  at  a  ^and/and  a41  secure 
soofces  of  emofnment -appear  to  be  well  nigfa  dried  np,  tnoney 
sbooM  not  by  any  means4)e  abundant.  K^oUnts  have,  for  some 
time,  been  ^>btaine(f  with  difflcotty  ;  the  Bcmk  hits  been  tnakiog 
adraocet  on  Escbequer  bills  at  four  pet  cent ;  and"  «tlbo«i^  t%e 
transactioBS  on  tbe  Senck  Exchange  have  rarefy  been  on  a  more 
limited  scale  then  of  late,  even  five  per  cent,  U*e  are  told,  was 
currently  siven  fi>r  leans  on  tbe  deposKe  of  stock,  during  the  recent 
sbuuifeg.  of  the  transfer-books  for  ooaisols. 

Such  are  the  miseries  of  misgovcrnment !  Such  tfce  sfate  of 
bumiifaition  and  penance,  to  which  a  great  aivd  prospenous  eoramo^ 
why  may,  in  an  mcrediMy  short  space  of  time,  be  redeeed,  by  the 
officioos  tanrpering  of  speetilative  and  seW'-suAcfent  men  with  the 
dements  of  its  prosperity  and  greatness  1  '  May  tbe  mark  wfaieh  ft 
has  thus  pleased  Divine  Providence  fo  set  on  tbe  contempt  of  its 
bounty  — may  it  not  have  been  rMmifested  in  vain  !  May  tbe 
salutary  experience  of  tlii^  prehide  to  the  horrors  offnU-grovon  Re- 
volution, at  length  serve  to  convince  those  who  are  inaccessible  to 
the  warnings  of  reason,  of  these  plain  fcwt  most  important  truths; 
—  that,  in  an  artificiaf  system  of  sfl«friety,  the-welfere  of  no  sitfgfe 
ekss  0«n  be  assailed  or  disturbed,  without  more  or  less  of  injury 
to  all  the  others  ;  —  that  whatever  threatens  to  derange  the  actual 
distribution  of  property,  and  to  impair  tbe  confitknce  of  tbe 
capitalist  and  annuitant,  must,  by  sure  dednction,  -eqimlly  de* 
range  the  industry  -  and  hnpair  the  prosperity  of  tbe  prodnt^ers 
whom  these  etnploy,  and  that,  when  the  tradesman  and  artizan 
are  without  business,  the  poor  must  be  without  bread ;~  thai 
tbe  first  and  indispensable  essential,  not  merely  to  the  se* 
eurity  of  the  wealthy,  but  to  the  very  existence  of  property,  is 
order ;  and  that  order  c^n  onl^  be  preserved  in  a  state,  whjte 
there  is  confidence  in  the  ttaUUty  as  well  as  energy  of  its  ift» 
stltutions.  Let  us  only  picture  to  ourselves  what  might  now 
have  been  the  condition  of  this  country,  if,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  factitious  excitement,  the  same  stagnation  which  bas 
pervaded  retail  business  in  all  its  branches  with  sech  pemi* 
cious  effect,  had  extended  in  an  equal  degree  to  our  great  staple 
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mtnuAiottires,  tnd  that  the  cfvwded  ftnd  tnflaitiimtble  dedioas  of 
tildse  grettt  eestral  coanms*  bad  be^n  goaded  «t  the  same  time 
ittio  Hifturrectioti  by  pentiiy  and  pnvation*;  —that  the  commoiioii 
tm4  b^en  af  such  aohara<^0r  as  t»  h«T«  caosed  aU  the  tttaniifa*- 
fories  there  td  st(^  woFk,  a^  happened  at  Brusaeia  aad  LiyoM,— - 
and  that  half  a  miltk>A  of  desperate  -men,  who  e?ery  nigbt  lie  down 
to  rest  without  possfesafng  whwew^hsd  to  pwfrhaae  a  oned  for  the 
tnorrow,  iiad  thus  been  tlimed  loose  o»th#  world  to  prey. at  kn^  J 
If,  hd^^ever,  we  have  been  spai^d  even  Item  this  extremity^  o«ar 
ei^ieape  Htost^  in  truth,  be  attri^ated  tnofe  4wextr{nak$  good  fartUM, 
lo  the  tceident  ef  the  siiisrpensHMi  of  industry  ^n  Betghiai  having  far 
the  thne  cteated  a  wMer  foreign  market  fer  our  prodaetions,  than 
te  the  discretion  or  foresight  -of  ^ow  rulers.  Nor  lev  u«  be  ovei*- 
oon6dent  that  even  now  we  ate  safe^.  Other  cawaea,  ad  we  have 
observed  in  a  precedung  paragraph^  i^tve  lattetly  bean  intervening 
to  disjoint  afid  derange  the  tsanquil  mtefcoiase-of  nations,  and  to 
dbeok  tMs  reviveddemand  for  British  goods*  There  aci^.sigaa  agam 
#f  flaf^M  Mlivity  i»  our  great  anarta ;  and  as  the  winter  advancea, 
the  ear  of  paace  is  evar  and  asion  startled  with  the  sullen  iQurmuns 
of  the  ufteihji^Qyed. . 

Tbetie  iaone  more  evil,. resulting  out  of  this  tremeodoos  «gi^ 
taticMiy .which  .we  have  to  charge  on  these  ministerjs.  As  Sbafe- 
apeaie  says  —  ^To  be  called  into  e  huge  sphere,  ^nd  not  to  be 
He^m  to  move  in  tt»  are  the  kolea  where  eyes  should  be  :  which 
pbiGuUy  disasters  theieheek.'  For  a  apace  pf  6ftaen  iikpoiha,  th» 
agitation  and  its  eonse^^ienees  have  been  keeping  eu*  ruUrs  i»  a 
eia^a  oC  utter  inefficiency  and  incapacity  for  conducting  most  of 
the  ordinary^  and  much  of  the  most  impoftaoty  business  of  the 
goverameiK*  The  trqnsaotions  of-  the  foreign  <topailment|  to  be 
florey  could  not  stand  entirely  stilly  while  events  wve  on  the 
aoarab ;  ( h^w  they  have  been  admitiisterad  wa  abaU  not  ask  — Aod 
iPft  h^m  bad  the  pain  m  see  the  Cabinet  aatiriaed  as 
^  -    '  At  home  a  tre«&lhif  to<A  in  Treason'a  hand^ 

In  EuropeVeye  the  tey  of  Talle3rrMid  ;^) 
a  game*WH  has  passed  which  has  not  merely  feiledj  but  has  in- 
creased all  the  evils  it  pretended  to  remedy ;  and  Lord  Broogham's 
individual  energy  has  been  siifikient  *-sh*n  we  say,  to  mature  a 
Tftore  efficacious  and  better  considered  system  fcr  the  admi«istrtK 
ticn  of  the  bankrupt  latvs  ?  -*-  scarceily  —but  to  force,  at  feast," intd 
untimely  existence  a  rickety  and  jejune  mnovation.  Thow  t#6 
WHs  the  Whigs  have  passed  —  but  everything  else  is  at  a  pau«»e.  At 
the  Treasury,  it  has  been  scarcely  possible,  we  are  t/^ld,  to<obfafli 
oon^eratien  evfen  for  the  commonest  private  claim^  soenth-ety  are 
the  time  and  thoughts  of  the  principal  members  of  the  board  tikketi 
up  with  the  Reform  Bill.  The  charters  of  the  East  India  Company 
and  Bank  of  England  are  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  yet  the  momentous 
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intetesti  nTolved  io  ibese  two  gre^t.  eauUishmefils  kaM  noirU 
bctt)  fouod  worthy  of  a  plaoi  ia  tbe  premiac's  maditaUoDa.  lf»- 
iaad  liaa  baea  pewiuted  to  stnagsle  oa  witbiHUa  systeip,-^  the  ticUbi 
af  a  govenHnam  of  expediaats^  of  .a  govefiweat  fixw  day  to  day, 
-«i-tiU  tbe  &ctioBa  bj  wbieb  sha  is  torn  bara  baen  stimohoad 
almoM  toisadaeM.  Aad  wbat  u  more  lamaBtahla  than  all, aTerjr 
one  of  these  Wtal  ^aastkxia  with  raapact  to  tha  ooadhioo  of  tba 
labonrkig  orders,  tbe  adaiiawtratlott  of  tbe  poor-Iawa,  ao4  other 
paima  raallj  aad  subataotiaUy  cancaroiag  tba  '  w«Uara  a^d  coi^ 
tantaMDt'  of  tha  pe^pU,  which,  before  the  praflept  mioiauj  cam 
into  power,  were  cons idarad  to  be  of  such  instant  aad  presaiag 
vrgenoy,  saem  to  have  beaa  eitber  qnka  coBimiUad  Io  obiiTion,  ar 
attowad  to  darolva  into  other  faaads. .  But  who  ia  aQ  aacharitaUa 
aa  to  fiad  laiaiira  ibr  aa]coadv^nioasx>f  tbia  sort  ? 
^  Nerer  caow  Reiataialion  k  a  Iked 
With  MMh  a  headf  oiareal,  aceariag  tohst'* 
Well  then  —  At  this  point  we  hate  arriyed  — We  sea  what  ttiima^ 
ters  have  doue  — We  remember  what  they  have  not  done  —  And  tha 
hitter  fruits  are  before  us.  What  is  to  ha  done?  Haw  are  wa  aa 
be  delivered  from  this  maze  of  mischief?  ^  Pass  tha  hill !'  sboQt 
tha  demooiac  crew,  the  vanguard  of  tevolutioii,  who  sat  ha  daily 
task  to  tbe  cabinet.  ^  Pass  the  bill  I'  responds,  in  a  aiora  fidtering 
and  subdued  tone,  the  oomplaeent  echo  from  Downiog-atreet.  -*-• 
*  We  have  you  now  in  the  toil  —  Pass  tbe  bHI,  or  you  are  undone  t' 
After  a  vacation  of  unprecedented  shortness,  saocoedtng  the  moat 
tinseasonable  and  laborious  session  that  was  «ver  known,  Parlia- 
faent  are  called  together  again  in  tbe  first  week  of  I>eoeiiAeri  for 
no  other  discovered  or  ostensible  purpose,  than  that  tbe  vary 
anarchy  and  suflering  produced  by  tbe  agitation  of  this  Rafonn 
question  may,  before  the  few  survinng  sparks  of  that  enthasiaam 
which  it  once  excited  be  utterly  extinct,  -^  that  this  very  anarchy 
and  sufl^ring  might  be  pressed  as  a  motive  for  antertaumg  and 

Eassing  through  its  two  first  stages  io  tba  lower  bouse  beibre  tba 
olida^s,  that  amended  measure,  which  Lord  Crtey  bad  promised 
(jtad  nr  be  it  from  os  to  questbo  hk  fidelity  to*  his  word)  should 
be  ^  equally  efficacious/  meaniag^  tberebyi  doubtless^  '  equally 
muchievous/  with  tba  last.  His  Majesty  meeU  the  leg»latoiaa 
with  a  becomiag  expression  of  sympathy  for  the  prevailing  dia* 
tfais^4Mid  of  deprecatory  animadvarsion  on  tbe  o^positioo  rais^ 
to  tha  pay  meat  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  the  outrages  ootanuttad  hi 
Brbcol  and  other  plaoes,  and  tbe  prevalence  of  illegal  combi^ 
aatioas ;  and  having  previously  mentioned,  in  pointed  tao^ragO) 
^^  the  reason  for  so  early  and  inopportune  a  sumrooosi  *  the  im* 
foriant  ih^ies  to  which  the  drcttmitanui  of  the  times  require  their 
^^'^^^diau  attention,'  he  is  made  to  urgfs  oa  both  bouaesy  but  nore 

•  Henry  V,  Act  I,  sc.  I. 
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«aaplifttte«ny  on  tbe  Peers,  the  ^  presdng'  necessitj  of  *m  speedy 
«&d  Mtisiikctory  settlement'  of  this  question  of  Refeim !  The 
peers  are  here  very  plainly  told  that  they  miMt  hesitate  no  loogez:, 
«— ^fhat  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  pass  tbe  ininisterial  bill,  -^ 
tCNT  diat  the  ^seonrity  of  the  state'  will  be  shaken ^  and  the  ^con* 
tentment  and  wel&re  of  the  people'  brought  into  joopardy.  <  Are 
ye  not  alarmed  ?'  —  thus  Ministers  Tirtually  accost  them  —  '  Are 
je  not  alarmed  by  these  phantoms  of  danger  which  ve  hare-  ooa* 
jored  op  around .yo«?  Do  you  not  reoognise  our  power?  Do 
ye  not  see  and  ftd  tpAat  we  emn  inflict?  k  it  not  yet  eaough  ? 
tki  jre  otqfitulaief  slaves?  Are  ye  yet  sufficiently  kumbltdt 
Are  ye  comtinceb  ?  Or  most  we  ply. you  once  aciore  with  tbe 
aeoui^  and  the  wheel  ?^ 

^  A  speedy  and  satiefaotory  seltiemeot/  IWsoeithi-  *  becomes 
•daily  of  more  pre$sing  nnportaace  1'  —  fiut  let  as  suppress  for  na 
iBstant  tbe  tnd^ation  that  boils  within  us,  wbeo  we  think  of  the 
aaixed  issolenee  and  hypocrisy  which  lork  usder  these  specioos 
{>hra8e8  ;  and  try  to  apply  ourselves  a  litde  to  the  great  qnestioB 
which  we  proposed  to  ourselves  for  the  main  sufajeet  of  our  pre« 
eent  inquiry;  namely,  whether  there  be  anything^  eitfae*  in*  tbe 
aatore  ol  tke  new  measure  itself,  which  has  now  passed  a  secoAd 
caadtBg  in  the  House  of  Commons,  —  in  any  new  argumante  whioii 
laay  have  been  brought  into  play  since  the  question  was  fbneeriy 
ftader  discussion,  —  in  our  intermediate  experience  of  wliac  hal 
Ibeeo  passing  in  tbe  world,  —  in  the  inspect  of  the  tiroes,  xhit  tam* 
per  of  tbe  people,  or  any  other  extraneous  circumstances  wbat^ 
fiFeri  —  which,  upon  deliberate  and  mature  reflectioii^  ought  to 
moFe  any  reasonable  or  consunt  miod,  that  mind  havbgootiie  to 
tbe  same  conclusion  with  ourselves  upon  the  last  measure,  to  *a 
more  fevourable  consideration,  —  or  (u>  speak  with  greater  pre* 
cision)  a  niore  £iivourable  treatment  ol  the  present  ?  t 

For  some  weeks  before  tbe  meeting  of  Parliament,  tbe  public 
heard  much  of  certain  conferences  with  a  view  to  the  settiemtot 
of  the  whole  measure  by  compromise,  —  conferences  supposed  to 
bave  been  then  in  activity  between  the  cabinet  ministers  wd  tooM 
Members  of  the  opposition  in  the  upper  house,  who  had  always 
professed  a  disposiiion  to  concede «  certain  measure  of  reform,^  if 
modified  on  what  they  conceived  to  be  safe  principles.  On  this 
subject  we  may  state  what  has  been  confidently  rumoured,  witb- 
out  fertber  vouching  for  the  accuracy  of  the  stateaient»a{;r.  ^—  tbat 
aocb  a  negotiatioa  was  certainly  opened  (Lord  Durham  being  tfa«i 
ea  tbe  CMitinettt),  in  ooosequence  of  Lord  Grey's  own  expceas 
request,  leodered  through  Lord  Palmerston,  —  that  it  was  repei^ 
edly  (tbrtee,  we  believe)  renewed  and  broken  off,  —  and  that  it 
fioaay  endad^  m  the  party  which  made  the  evertore  reAisfaig  t# 
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eociifin>flBiis9  anj  point  whatsoever  ;  —  so  letivuig  it  in  chHibi,  whe- 
ther the^wiule  aftiir  had  been  merely  a  amatl  etratagam  ta  spbt 
and  #»bK)il  xhe  Tories,  or  to  provo.tite  unre^sofitfotoiMMs  4uid  poc^ 
tioacky  of  the  individual  peers  of  that  party  wich  wbom  thej  were 
in  ireaiy,  -^or  whether  ministers  reaily  did  not  very  well  know 
thair  own  Bttods:,  Lord  Grey^s  noiione  as  to  i  w^aA  efficacy'  Aoe* 
tflilitig  froiB'day  to  day  aa  he  read  tbt^  or  that  newapapei;,  or  was 
at -a^  Was  or  a  grea^r  distance  frooi  Lord  Dttrham,  *^  who,  when 
on  the  apat,  is  generally  supposed,  as  a  venerable  wUof  BroGdcas's 
hag-.ihiLCiiiwi  ly  expressed  ii,  to  ^play  MoSes  to  his  Aaiaon,'  If 
the  Am  were  the  ministers'  objects,  they  ^ertafnly  hare  not  sm> 
ooeded,  for  they  have  neither  produeed  any  dtvision  amoeg  tbe 
Tory  party,  nor  gained  an  opportunity  of  saying,  that  their  over* 
Ituia  waa  matby -anythingJike  a  pertinaciou&or  onreasoaabte  spirit. 
Quiaa  the  •contrary..  Eor  ourselves,  however^  va  ave  £ree  to  ooa* 
Sam,  ihAt-^e  oewet  expected  mncbgood  bom  aaty^audi  parleys 
9md  that  wa  i^eae  hearttty  glad  to  bear  that  it  «a»>at.ao*ead.  -  We 
cb  not  mea»  to- say,  that  sooae  of  the  l^  objectioBable  obyecti 
whiph  it  has  been  proposed  to  acoompiisb  hy  an^asure  of  refom^ 
BAighs  net  %e  astaiflMile  by  comparatively  sa^  means;  **«- But  «• 
oertaittly  ddaay,  that  we.cui  conceive  of  no  niodifeatiottof  either  of 
tba  mi$mt*rici  tiiU^  (so  long  as^  these  oontinue  based  on  thesasoe 
Qsaeotial  pmciplea  on  whioh  they  were  erigioalLy  fetmed,  *«ao 
tfltfg^a  tb^  are  to  be  <  equally  ejficmcioux,')  which-taa  should ood« 
sUar  wtMTth  the  slightest  saciifice  in  the  nature  of  compTotniao 
ftom  tbe  eooserratiTe  party.  In  our  view,  it  was. never  a  mattsr 
of  aa^ieb  .eoBseqnetice  whether  tbe  whole  bill  should  .  be  carried, 
or  oniy  half  the  biil^  -*-  espesially  if  that  half  should  happen  to 
be  the  worat  half;  and  with  all  our  nn feigned  respect,  therefor^, 
fer^^tho  probity  and  taiente  of  tbe  distinguished  tndivkk»ls  who 
had  undertaken  this  office  of  peace,  we  felt  it  impossible  to  legard 
the' ^pfoeeadiag  with  any  very  sanguine  anticipations. 
.  Lord  Grey,-  however,  decided ,  and  wisely  •^  we  mean ,  of  c^mxse^ 
in  (he  sense  of  wordly  wtsdocn,  --^  wisely  for  his  immediate  pec* 
soml  oomfcrt,  and  for  the  estimatioa  in  which  he  <lesires,  no 
d^obt,  to  stand  with  Mr  Place, -^.he  decide<)  to  m^e  no  co»» 
eesmm  whatever,  *— nay,  ^ao  changes  which  oould  even  be  calU4 
a  f^m^sion.  And,  accordingly,  we  have  this  new  Bill,  —a  bill, 
altered^  indeed,  in  many  of  its  subordinate  regulations  and  details, 
bat;  in  spirit  and  efiect,  in  no  degree  degenerated  from  be  predo-> 
eessob  To  the  parttenlar  points  in  whtch  the  projeels  tlcffer,  w% 
\mv0  'Endeavoured  to  givA  a  carsfnl  coosideratioD  ;  hut,  after  the 
diaacDtion  -which  they  have  already  umdei^ooe  'in  the  course,  of 
three' eights'  debate  hi  the  House  of  Commons,  we  nay  be  al« 
hlw«d  to  rssniet  ovrseltea  jIo  a  very  few  observataani. 
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Looking  to  the  general  character  of  the  two  bills,  abd  assuming, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  common  principles  on  wliich  they 
are  constructed  to  be  substantially  good,  we  are  willing  to  admit, 
that  this  seems  at  first  sight  an  impfovement  on  the  former ;  that 
it  appears  more  consistent  with  itself,  and  fraught  with  a  smaller 
allowance  of  absurd  anomalies  and  shabby  iniquities.  But,  before 
we  can  venture  to  admit  with  confidence  even  this  degree  of  amend- 
ment, we  must  wait  till  the  bill  shall  have  passed  through  that 
searching  investigation  which  it  will  receive  in  the  Committee. 
The  former  bill  originally  looked,  on  the  face  of  its  details,  as  well 
as  this ;  and  this,  when  it  comes  to  be  tried,  may  look  as  ill  as 
that  of  which  its  authors  are  now  so  much  ashamed.  —  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  —  when  considered  with  reference  to  its  essen- 
tial scope  and  spirit,  this  appears  to  us  th%  more  dangerous  mea- 
sure of  the  two.  It  is  a  measure  more  essentially  democratic  than 
the  last,  inasmuch,  as  out  of  twenty -three  members  whom  it  gives 
to  the  English  representation,  in  order  to  restore  the  total  number 
of  the  House  of  Convnons  to  the  original  complement,  there  is 
only  one  allotted  to  a  county  (Monmouth),  while  the  twerfty-two 
others  are  added  to  the  town  representation.  In  the  construction 
of  their  former  scheme.  Ministers  professed  to  have  been  guided 
by  the  principle  of  preserving,  throughout,  a  fair  equipoise  be- 
tween the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests,  and  to  have 
taken  care,  with  that  view,  that  the  county  representation  should 
always  be  augmented  pari  passu  with  every  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  members  for  the  great  towns.  But  here  is  an  express  and 
signal  deviation  from  that  rule.  Here  is  a  new  weight  recklessly 
tossed  into  the  scale  against  the  agricultural  interest,  —  against 
that  interest  which,  even  under  the  provisions  of  the  last  bill,  must 
have  been  all  but  annihilated, — against  that  interest  among 
whose  members  alone  of  the  several  classes  to  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  extend  the  elective  franchise,  we  can  have  the  least 
reason  to  hope,  that  any  (Conservative  spirit  will  be  steadily  cher- 
ished. 

Nor  let  it  be  thought,  that  this  weight  will  be  in  any  material 
degree  counterbalanced  by  the  circumstance,  that  ten  of  these 
twenty-two  members  have  been  restored  to  boroughs,  which,  by 
the  last  bill,  were  included  in  Schedule  B.  Under  their  present 
constitution,  some  of  these  boroughs  would  serve,  no  doubt,  as  a 
support  to  the  landed  interest.  But  when  the  right  of  election 
shall  be  transferred  to  a  constituency  of  ten-pound  householders, 
the  case  will,  in  all  probability,  be  entirely  changed.  The  resto- 
ration, in  fact,  of  these  ten  members  to  the  old  boroughs,  under 
such  circumstances,  though  it  may  find  favour  with  many,  as  ex 
facie  diminishing  the  gross  mass  of  iniquity,  appears  to  us  to  be 
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a  change  nearly  insignificant,  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  rather  injuri* 
ous  in  its  relation  to  the  general  effect  of  the  bill. 

It  must  also  be  kept  continually  in  mind,  that  this  bill,  like  the 
former,  sets  loose  upon  the  cotinties  a  new  town  constituency,  bar- 
ing no  concern  with  agriculture,  and  of  which  the  extent  b  alto- 
gether undefined  and  unascertained,  —  in  the  shape  of  copyliold*- 
ers,  leaseholders,  &^c,  coming  from  all  those  towns  which  are  noC 
to  enjoy  any  separate  elective  franchise.  And  though  it  is  certain- 
ly provided,  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  county 
election  by  reason  of  his  interest  in  any  tenement,  by  the  occu- 
pation whereof  he  or  any  other  person  might  acquire  a  right  to 
vote  for  the  city  or  borouiih  in  which  it  is  situated,  this  provision 
leaves  untouched  the  county  franchises  of  all  the  lowest  and  worst 
class  of  town  voters,  namely,  the  proprietors  of  freeholds  valued 
at  any  yearly  sum  between  40*  and  10/  per  annum.  So  far,  in- 
deed, is  the  bill  from  being  yet  purged  of  its  monstrosities,  not- 
withstanding all  the  time  and  deliberation  which  ought  to  have 
been  employed  on  it,  that,  de  facto,  the  effj^ct  of  the  twenty-lburth 
and  other  clauses  bearing  on  the  same  point,  as  they  now  stand, 
would  be,  —  to  give  to  a  man  occupying  a  10/  tenement  within  a 
borough,  and  holding  at  the  same  time  a  freehold  interest  in  ano- 
ther tenement  within  the  same  borough  worth  40*  yearly,  —  to 
give  to  such  a  person  two  votes,  one  for  the  borough  and  another 
for  the  county, — while  the  proprietor  often  separate  freeholds  in 
the  same  place,  each  of  the  yearly  rental  of  100/  or  upwards, 
could  by  no  possibility  become  entitled,  by  virtue  of  that  property, 
to  any  vote  for  the  county  at  all,  and  could  only  acquire  a  vote  for 
the  borough  by  the  personal  occupancy  of  one  of  his  freeholds  I 

Next ;  —  as  to  the  schedules  of  disfranchisement.  The  princi- 
ple on  which  the  boroughs  included  in  these  schedules  have  been 
selected  has  been  somewhat  modified  in  the  present  bill.  •  Instead 
of  taking  fixed  lines  of  population  as  the  rule  of  disfranchisement, 
and  consigning  to  the  respective  schedules  all  boroughs  not  con- 
taining the  number  of  inhabitants  required  by  that  rule,  a  scale  of 
boroughs  has  been  framed  on  a  principle  compounded  of  the  total 
number  of  houses  in  each  borough,  and  of  the  amount  of  assessed 
taxes  paid  within  the  borough ;  the  returns  of  1831  have  been 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  number  of  houses ;  and  aa  arbitrary 
number  has  been  selected,  from  those  lowest  in  the  scale,  for  to- 
tal or  partial  disfranchisement,  without  reference  to  any  stated 
Knes  either  of  population,  of  the  number  of  houses,  or  of  tax- 
-ation.  These  alterations  in  the  mode  of  proceeding  make  lit- 
tle alteration  in  the  result,  and  none  at  all  in  the  power  of  Min- 
isters to  favour  a  particular  borough.  When  the  boroughs  were 
ranged  in  the  order  of  the  population  of  1821,  the   Minislen 
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drew  arbitrary  lines  where  they  pleased^  —  they  drew  those  lines 
in  the  former  bill  at  2000  and  4000,  by  which  Westbury,  and 
Tavistock,  and  Malton  were  spared.  —  When  the  boroughs  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  new  schedule  the  Ministers 
again  draw  their  arbitrary  lines,  and  are  pleased  to  draw  them 
at  56  and  86,  by  which  Westbury,  and  Tavistock,  and  Malton 
are  still  spared.  In  fact,  the  objection  made  in  the  committee 
on  the  late  bill  was  not  to  the  principle  of  population  being 
taken  as  a  test,  but  because  that  principle  was  partially 
and  fraudulently  applied  ;  that  the  population  of  the  parishes 
of  Calne  and  Horsham  were  reckoned  to  swell  the  boroughs 
of  Calne  and  Horsham  beyond  the  line,  while  the  parishes 
ef  Appleby,  and  several  other  Tory  boroughs,  were,  on  va- 
rious pretences,  excluded,  if  the  population  principle  had 
been  honestly  applied  in  the  last  bill,  the  result  would  have 
been  nearly  the  same  as  that  now  proposed ;  but  then,  as  now, 
the  Ministers  would  have  the  power  by  drawing  the  arbitrary 
lines  where  they  should  please,  to  include  or  exclude  this  or  that 
particular  borough,  which  might  at  all  approach  the  intended 
boundary.  In  any  comprehensive  view  of  the  measure,  there- 
fore, we  really  cannot  regard  these  changes  as  improvements  of 
the  least  importance.  They  appear  to  us,  in  brief,  to  be  changes 
framed  mainly,  if  not  merely,  ad  captandum.  It  had  been  a  com- 
mon topic  of  objection  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the  last  bill, 
particularly  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  was  a  bill  founded 
on  the  principle  of  population,  a  principle  most  questionable, 
certainly,  in  itself,  and  which  could  not  be  fairly  followed  out 
without  leading  to  changes  far  more  extensive  than  even  those 
which  the  bill  contemplated.  Possibly,  therefore,  ministers  may 
have  flattered  themselves  that,  by  keeping  this  principle  a  little 
more  in  the  background, — by  discarding  the  fanciful  lines  of  two 
thousand  and  four  thousand  inhabitants,  whereby  the  limits  of  the 
old  schedules  were  regulated,  — and,  instead  of  considering  direct- 
ly the  number  of  inhabitants,  adopting  the  number  of  houses  in 
boroughs  for  the  measure  of  disftanchisement, — they  might  be  able 
to  hoodwink  some  of  these  objectors,  and  lull  them  into  a  persua- 
sion that  they  had  really  got  some  substantial  amendment,  —  when, 
in  truth)  it  was  little  more  than  the  substitution  of  a  few  less  ob- 
noxious forms  and  phrases,  which  might,  perhaps,  ^  keep  the 
word  of  promise  to  their  ear,'  but  would  assuredly  *  break  it  to 
their  hopes.'  It  is  quite  clear,  that  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
a  borough  by  the  number  of  its  houses,  and  to  estimate  it  by  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  houses,  are  but  two  modes  of 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  Population  is  still  the  principle 
jost  as  much  m  one  case  as  in  the  other ; — and  it  is  only  because  it 
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is  a  test  of  the  population,  and  a  test  less  liable  to  perversion  than 
any  enumeration  of  persons,  that  the  enumeration  of  houses  can 
be  resorted  to  for  such  a  purpose  as  this  iu  question  at  all. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that,  by  compounding  with  the  general 
account  of  houses,  the  ratio  also  of  those  rated  to  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  you  mix  up,  in  some  degree,  the  principle  of 
property  with  your  measure  of  disfranchisement.  But  what 
do  you  gain  by  that,  beyond  something  of  a  more  satisfactory  in- 
strument for  regulating  the  details  of  your  scheme  ?  The  funda- 
mental objection  to  the  use  of  the  principle  of  population,  as 
a  rule  of  disfranchisement,  still  remains.  That  objection  would 
eaually  apply  to  the  principle  of  taxation  or  to  the  principle 
of  property,  supposing  either  of  these  to  be  made  even  the  sole  test 
of  disability.  The  objection  to  all  three  principles  is  the  same; 
and  it  is  this,  —  that  no  scheme  of  reform,  founded  on  either 
of  them,  can  possibly  be  final,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  follow 
out  the  principle  at  once  and  in  the  first  instance,  to  all  its  con- 
sequences, and  to  reconstruct  your  whole  constitution  from  the 
foundation  by  the  Rule  of  Three ;  —  a  project  which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  our  Whig  constitution-mongers  have  not  yet  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  broach.  It  has  been  over  and  over  again  observed,  that 
if  you  disfranchise  boroughs  having  less  than  two  thousand  inhab- 
itants, for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing  members  for  towns  of 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  and  upwards,  the  boroughs  possess- 
ing a  population  of  from  two  to  six  thousand  will  not  be  long 
able  to  maintain  their  privileges  against  the  claims  of  towns  of 
fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  which  may  have  been  still  left  un- 
represented. But  you  can  never  get  at  the  root  of  this  difficulty 
by  merely  shifting  from  one  principle  of  over-much  elasticity  to 
another  not  less  elastic.  If  one  borough  must  perish  because  its 
aggregate  importance,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  the  dweirmp 
and  the  taxation  taken  together,  is  in  the  ratio  of  one  thousand,  m 
order  to  make  way  for  another  place,  whose  importance  is  as  ten 
thousand,  what  can  the  borough  whose  place  in  the  scale  is  as 
two  thousand  have  to  say  why  a  similar  sentence  should  not 
be  passed  on  it  at  the  demand  of  any  unrepresented  town  rated  at 
eight  thousand,  —  more  than  if  the  ranks  assigned  to  these  respect- 
ive places  were  estimated  as  before  by  their  relative  proportions 
in  the  scale  of  population.  The  difference  is  in  mode  merely; — 
the  effect  is  the  same. 

It  remains  only  now  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  as  to  those 
alterations  in  the  bill,  which  concern  the  important  subject  of 
the  borough  constituency.  Here  also  we  have  a  fresh  influx 
of  democracy.  Not  only  is  the  ten-pound  franchise  to  be  main- 
tained, But  one  of  the  few  securities  for  the  respectability  of  such 
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a  constituency  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  the  old 
bill,  is  to  be  abandoned.  A  continued  occupation  of  the  same 
premises  for  the  space  of  twelve  months  previous  to  the  exercise 
of  the  flranehise,  is  no  longer  to  be  an  indispensable  condition. 
By  a  new  clause  which  has  been  introduced  into  this  bill,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  the  premises  in  respect  to  which  any  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote,  may  be  *  different  premises  occupied  in  immediate 
succession  by  such  person  during  the  said  twelve  months.*  There 
is  to  be  no  question  any  longer  with  respect  either  to  the  actual 
rent,  or  the  amount  of  the  rates.  The.  party  claiming  to  vote  must 
have  been  rated  indeed  on  the  overseer's  books,  and  must  have  paid 
up  both  his  rates  and  assessed  taxes  ;  but  it  is  immaterial,  whether 
the  valuation  on  which  the  rate  may  have  been  levied  has  been  a 
rental  often  pounds  or  often  shillings.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  pre- 
tnises  can  be  alleged  to  be  of  the  yearly  value  of  ten  pounds  ;  and 
those  premises  need  not  have  been  occupied  for  more  than  twelve 
hoursj  provided  the  party  has  in  the  meanwhile  taken  care  to  com- 
ply with  the  provision  of  the  act,  as  to  the  payment  of  his  rates 
and  taxes.  It  is  requisite,  indeed,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  party 
should,  for  twelve  months,  have  been  in  the  occupation  either  of 
those  or  of  some  other  premises,  occupied  in  immediate  succes- 
sion,— that  is,  we  suppose,  that  he  should  not  have  been  living 
during  any  part  of  the  time  in  the  open  air !  That  these  other  pre- 
mises must  be  of  the  same  yearly  value  as  those  for  which  he 
claims  to  vote,  or  must  be  of  any  certain  yearly  value,  is  by  no 
means  made  plain  by  the  bill ;  nor  is  it  quite  clear  even,  that  they 
need  be  premises  within  the  limits  of  the  borough  at  all.*  Sup- 
posiiig,  however,  the  language  of  the  bill  on  these  points  to  be 
made  perfectly  explicit,  and  that  it  is  settled,  (as  we  presume  was 
the  intention  of  the  framers,)  that  the  premises  so  occupied  in  suc- 
cession, must  severally  have  been  premises  of  the  yearly  value  of 
ten  pounds,  rated  to  the  poor-rates,  and  of  which  the  rates  and 
taxes  hfive  been  paid  up, — supposing  all  this  to  be  made  consistent 
and  intelligible,  still  we  should  be  glad  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  as- 

*  It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  think,  for  the  most  unlearned  person  to  penise  these 
elamcs  (the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth)  of  the  bill,  withoat  being  struck  with 
the  very  clamsy  manner  in  which  they  are  drawn,  and  the  exquisite  tissue  of  confu- 
sion, contradiction,  and  uncertainty,  in  which  they  contrive  to  kivolve  this  point  of 
the  twelve  months'  occupation-  In  clause  twenty-seven,  after  setting  forth  the  sev- 
eral descriptions  of  premises,  by  the  occupation  whereof  a  person  may  beeome  en- 
titled to  registration  as  a  voter,  it  is  provided  *  that  no  such  person  shall  be  so  regis- 
tered unless  he  shall  have  occupied  nuch  premises  as  aforesaid  for  twelve  calendar 
months  nexV  previous  to'  a  certain  day.  This  is  clear  and  express.  But  then  comes 
the  twenty-eighth  clause,  repealing  in  effect  what  had  just  been  declared,  by  the  en- 
actment *  that  the  premises,  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  which  any  person  shall 
be  so  deemed  entitled  to.  vote  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  required  to  be  the  same  pre- 
mises, but  may  l>e  different  premises,  occupied  in  immediate  succeasion  by  sMh 
perron  during' the  laidtwelve  months.' 
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certained,  in  anj  case,  that  all  these  conditions  have  been  oonaplt- 
ed  with.  The  actual  yearly  value  of  the  premises  under  occupa- 
tion is  to  be  made  a  matter  of  investigation  and  proof,  it  seems, 
before  the  barrister's  court, —  of  itself  surely  no  light  enterprise. 
But  is  this  investigation  to  extend  likewise  to  all  the  different  pre- 
mises which  the  party  may  have  occupied  during  the  twelve 
months  ?  If  a  vagrant  or  a  swindler  in  a  great  city  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  changing  his  residence  once  n  week,— r  rarely  for  any  tim« 
together,  perhaps,  in  the  same  parish, — is  it  to  be  the  office  of  the 
barrister  to  trace  him  through  all  his  transmigrations,  to  ascertain 
the  yearly  value  of  each  of  the  dwellings  which  he  may  have  suc- 
cessively tenanted,  and  to  inquire  if  the  rates  and  taxes  of  all  these 
have  been  duly  paid  up?  Truly,  if  all  these  matters  are  to  be  goao 
into  at  every  registration,  these  new  travelling  jurisdictions  are 
likely  to  find  as  much  occupation  for  their  time,  and  to  prove  at 
fruitful  scenes  of  litigation,  as  any  of  the  higher  courts  in  Westmin- 
ster. Nor  can  we  perceive  any  object  that  is  to  be  attained  by 
this  proposed  modification  of  the  original  rule,  save  that  of  letting 
in  a  greater  number  of  low  and  objectionable  voters,  and  so  creat- 
ing, as  we  have  said,  a  more  democratic  constituency. 

Another  change  in  this  part  of  the  bill,  is  the  restoration  to  resi- 
dent freemen  of  corporations,  who  are  now  in  existence,  or  who 
shall  obtain  such  freedom  hereafter  by  birth  or  servitude,-— the 
restoration  to  them  of  their  elective  privileges  in  perpetuity,  for 
themselves  and  their  successors.  As  between  the  corporations 
and  the  legislature,  this  proposal  may  be  thought  certainly  to  be- 
tray something  like  a  returning  sense  of  justice.  But,  after  all,  it 
i?  but  imperfect  and  fallacious  justice,  while  the  constituencies  of 
freemen  are  still  to  be  flooded  with  an  overwhelming  influx  ot  tea* 

f>ound  voters.  And  the  general  effect  of  this  innovation,  as  of  the 
ast,  on  the  practical  working  of  the  bill,  must  necessarily,  of  course, 
be  to  multiply  the  number  of  large  and  democratic  electoral  bod- 
ies. —  Precisely  the  same  observation  may  be  applied  to  another 
new  provision,  already  glanced  at,  viz.  that  of  clause  thirtieth, 
whereby  the  franchises  of  freeholders,  who  have  heretofore  been 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members  for  any  city  or  town 
beine  a  county  of  itself,  are  in  like  manner  secured  to  them  in  per- 
petuity.—  Lastly,  the  idea  of  keeping  up  every  borough  constitu- 
ency to  the  number  of  300,  and,  where  that  number  cannot  be 
made  up  from  among  the  qualified  householders  within  the  town, 
then  bringing  in  a  supply  of  new  electors  from  some  of  the  surround- 
ing rural  districts,  appears  to  have  been  relinquished.  .  In  some 
respects,  certainly,  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  But  then  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  by  this  change  the  landed  in- 
terest will  be  still  more  effectually  excluded  than  ever  from  all 
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coDcem  in  the  elections  even  of  the  smallest  boroughs,  and  that 
the  weight  of  which  thej  are  deprived  is  transferred,  still,  as  in 
all  the  preceding  cases,  to  the  scale  of  the  democracy. 

We  have  now  noticed,  we  believe,  every  material  plirdcular 
in  which  this  bill,  as  compared  with  its  predecessor,  has  been 
altered ;  —  and  we  put  it  fairly  to  the  understanding  and  con- 
science of  any  reasonable  being,  whether  these  changes  are  of  a 
nature  in  the  slightest  degree  to  propitiate  the  suffrages  of  those 
who  regarded  the  bill  of  last  session  as  a  measure  fraught  with 
the  most  frightful  perils  to  society,  and  on  that  ground  opposed  it 
to  the  uttermost.  If  there  was  danger  in  the  former  measure, 
assuredly  there  can  be  no  safety  in  this,  —  in  this,  which,  however 
it  may  be  somewhat  better  methodized  in  some  subordinate  parts 
of  its  machinery,  only  gives  a  more  mischievous  scope  to  the  most 
mischievous  principles  of  the  other.  There  may,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  men,  who  can  fancy  they  have  gained  much,  by  rescuing 
two  or  three  condemned  boroughs  out  of  this  general  conflagra- 
tion, or  who  think  it  a  vital  point,  that  the  children  of  appren-* 
tices  bom  fifty  years  hence  are  to  have  their  votes  preserved  to 
them.  There  may  be  such  men  ;  but  they  cannot  be  the  men  of 
that  conservative  party,  which,  during  four  long  summer  months, 
diEiy  by  day  in  the  House  of  Commons,  kept  up  so  manful 
and  unflinching  a  contest  against  the  original  measure^  in  all 
its  parts  and  through  all  its  stages  ;  nor  can  they  be  of  that  ma-> 
jority  of  the  peers,  who,  disregarding  alike  the  menaces  of  popular, 
fireney  and  the  blandishments  of  power,  set  so  noble  an  example 
of  devotion  to  their  high  calling  by  their  vote  of  the  7th  October, 
1831.  Such  frivolous  objects,  we  will  presume  to  say,  would  never 
have  been  felt  as  a  justification  by  any  sane  person  for  harassing 
the  public  mind  with  so  prolonged  and  relentless  an  opposition. 
Tlie  ground,  therefore,  on  which  these  distinguished  individuab 
took  their  stand,  must  be  considered  to  be  wholly  unaltered  by 
any  modification  which  the  measure  itself  has  since  undergone. 
Those  only  can  look  ibi^ward  with  indifference  or  tranquillity  to 
the  realization  of  this  project  as  it  is  now  offered  for  adoption, 
whose  stolidity  of  intellect  has  saved  them  from  much  serious  care 
on  the  subject  at  any  period  of  the  discussion  ;  who  have  never  al« 
lowed  themselves  to  doubt,  indeed,  that  whatever  Reform  Bill  may 
be  passed,  the  world,  as  regards  them,  must  still  go  on  as  before ; 
wad  who,  happily  fortified  by  nature  against  any  strong  or  lively  per- 
ception of  consequences  in  any  case,  can  contemplate  so  amul  an 
issue  with  the  imperturbable  phlegm  of  Lord  Althorp,  when  he 
lately  attempted  to  rebut  Sir  Robert  Peel's  comparison  of  the 
present  state  of  this  country  with  the  early  scenes  of  the  French 
revolution,  by  the  observation,  that '  although  we  propose  a  great 
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alteration  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  government'  —  (an  altera- 
tion which,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  to  leave  not  one  iota  of  our 
representative  system  as  it  was  before)  — *  we  by  no  means  fro- 
posB  to  unsettle  the  principles  on  which  that  government  depends, 
or  those  which  have  always  been  considered  as  the  principles  of 
the  English  constitution.'  Poor  Lord  Althorp!  we  could  almost 
find  in  our  hearts  to  forgive  him.  But  there  are  some  of  his 
associates  who  have  not  the  same  claim  on  our  indulgence,  —  one, 
at  least,  above  the  rest,  whose  respect  for  his  own  understanding 
has  never  once  permitted  him  to  approach  the  subject  of  the 
Reform  question,  without  showing,  by  one  oblique  admission  or 
another,  how  much  it  would  mortify  him  to  be  classed  with  those 
who  are  inaccessible  to  the  force  of  the  arguments  against  it,  and 
betraying,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  advocacy,  his  inward  contempt 
for  the  measure  and  its  authors.* 

We  could  not  hope,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  obtain  a  very  patient 
hearing  for  any  lengthened  discussion  of  the  general  principles  on 
which  this  Reform  Bill,  like  the  last,  has  been  constructed, —  were 
it  even  possible  that  we  could  have  much  to  say  on  the  subject 
which  had  not  been  better  said  before.  We  may  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, just  to  observe,  that  the  entire  pith  and  drift  of  all  the  various 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the  ministerial  project 
—  the  spirit  of  all  the  analogies  and  illustrations  on  the  subject 
which  have  been  drawn  from  history  —  may- be  resolved  and  com- 
pressed into  one  sbort,  plain,  andj  as  it  seems  to  us,  inextricable 
dilemma.  It  is  this :  —  Either  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
to  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  this  bill,  will  be  a  more 
democratic  assembly  than  the  present,  —  that  is,  an  assembly 
in  which  the  voice  of  the  population,  considered  numericaltv,  wiU 
be  more  potent  than  it  is  in  the  existing  pailiament,  —  or  it  will  not. 
If  it  will  not  —  if  there  will  be  no  real  accession  of  ,democratic 
power  after  all  —  if,  as  some  of  those  in  the  secret  have  dared  to 
whisper,  and  as  a  great  many  not  in  the  secret  have  been  simple 
enough  to  take  on  credit,  —  if  the  aristocracy  and  men  of  property 
are  still  to  retain  the  same  control  over  the  elections  as  heretofore, 
and  the  same  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  —  then  is  the 
whole  device  an  imposture  and  a  lie  ;  and  a^  soon  as  its  real  nature 
shall  be  manifested,  the  disappointment  and  rage  of  those  who  have 
been  made  its  dupes  will,  in  all  probability,  be  vented  in  some  signal 
retribution  on  the  heads  of  its  contrivers.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we 
have  never  in  our  own  minds  entertained  a  moment's  doubt,  and  as 

*  See  the  Lord  Chancellor's  speech,  delivered  in  the  IToose  of  Lords  on  the  7th  of 
Ocloher,  patsim,  more  particularly  Uie  commencement,  and  the  passage  relating  to  the 
c*«e  of  Lord  Sandon, — as  the  latter,  at  least,  is  reported  in  the  Standard  newspaper ; 
wr  m  the  report  corrected  for  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  the  pohit  is  lost. 
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we  are  fortified  in  implicitly  believing  by  the  concurrent  acctaroa'* 
lions  of  even  the  most  ferocious  of  the  radical  party,  all  raised  for 
the  bill,  —  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  constituency  to  be  created 
by  this  measure  will  return  a  House  of  Commons,  of  which  not 
only  will  the  deliberations  be  more  liable  to  take  their  character 
from  the  prevailing  feelings,  prejudices,  and  passions  of  the  popu- 
lation at  large,  than  those  of  any  parliament, that  <ever  before  sat 
in  England,  but  of  which  a  great  portion  of  the.  individual  mem- 
bers will  be  pledged  —  and  in  pursuance  of  such  pleasures  re- 
quired—  to  give  to  those  feelings,  prejudices,  and  passions,  an 
uncompromising  practical  effect  in  every  case,  and  will  be  sup- 
ported in  so  doing  by  the  whole  physical  array  of  the  populace, 
—  then  comes  to  be  considered  the  great  question,  whether,  with 
such  a  legislature,  it  will  be  practicable,  on  any  principles  of 
which  we  have  the  least  experience,  or  on  any  that  are  known  or 
intelligible,  to  conduct  this  monarchical  government  1  *  This,' 
as  was  well  and  pointedly  put  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,*  — 
*  This  is  the  real  question — What  will  be  the  probable  action  of 
the  system,  established  by  the  bill,  on  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try ?'  And  this  is  the  question  which  it  behoves  every  statesman 
to  ponder,  and  satisfactorily  to  answer  to  his  own  mind,  before 
he  gives  his  sanction  to  so  wild  an  innovation.  Has  Earl  Grey 
answered  it  ?  —  No  :  —  that  noble  Lord  has  evaded  it.  That 
noble  lord  has  simply  said,  that  'be  did  not  conceive,  that  go- 
vernment had  anything  to  do  with  such  questions ;  that  parlia- 
ment was  to  judge  for  itself,  and  that  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  interference  of  government.'  But  this  is  no  answer  to  the 
question.  Jf,  by  telling  us,  that  parliament  is  to  judge  for  itself, 
and  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  interference  of  government, 
Lord  Grey  means  to  signify  that,  after  the  Reform  Bill  shall  have 
passed,  parliament  is  to  act  in  all  cases  independently  of  the 
government,  —  to  lake  on  itself  the  initiative  and  direction  in  all 
affairs,  without  any  reference  to  the  views  or  opinions,  or  acts  or 
duties  of  the  executive,  —  then  his  lordship  is  intelligible  certain- 
ly. But  these  are  principles,  on  which  the  affairs  of  this  or  any 
other  monarchical  state  never  have  been,  nor  ever  can,  for  any 
length  of  time,  be  conducted.  The  Commons,  holding  the  control 
of  the  supplies,  possess  the  power,  whenever  they  may  think  fit, 
of  usurping  all  the  functions  of  the  three  estates.  And  if  it  is  to 
become  the  practice  for  the  Commons  to  take  their  own  course  on 
all  questions,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  merely  sitting  by  to  re- 
ceive and  execute  their  mandates,  —  if  the  executive  cannot,  for 
instance,  negotiate  a  treaty  with  any  foreign  power,  without  pre- 

*  Speech  of  the  Dake  of  Wellington  on  the  Motion  for  the  Second  Reftding  of 
th«  Refonn  Bill,  p.  17. 
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viously  taking  instructions  from  the  Commons,  or  else  subjecting 
itself  to  the  hazard  of  being  refused  by  that  assembly  the  means 
of  giving  effect  to  such  treaty  after  it  shall  have  been  concluded, 
—  if  the  King  shall  retain  the  power  indeed  of  declaring  war,  but 
without  any  reasonable  certainty  that  he  will  be  supported  by  the 
Commons  in  carrying  it  on,  —  and  if  even  the  most  common  acts 
of  prerogative,  the  pardon  of  a  criminal,  or  the  nomination  of  a 
public  officer,  are  to  be  exercised  under  continual  correcdon, — then 
the  constitution  of  this  country  will  have  ceased,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  be  a  monarchy  ; —  it  will  have  become,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  republic; — and  the  costly  appendages  of  a  king  and 
Eeerage,  having  become  altogether  useless,  will  not  much  longer 
e  able  to  maintain  their  existence ;  nor,  indeed,  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to. assign  any  good  reason  for  prolonging  the  existence  of 
authorities,  which  will  have  ceased  to  perform  any  useful  functions 
in  the  state. 

It  must  surely  be  impossible  for  any  candid  person  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  the  great  difficulty  which  the  king's  government  has  expe- 
rienced for  some  years  past,  in  carrying  on  the  current  afiiiirs  of 
their  administration  in  any  thing  like  regular  harmony  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  even  with  the  aid  of  all  the  influence  which 
they  possess  in  that  House  as  at  present  constituted.  Nor  cer- 
tainly has  this  difficulty  been  occasioned  by  any  peculiar  perverse* 
ness.of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Ministers, —  by  any  course  which 
could  be  stigmatized  as  unbending,  —  or  any  systematic  disregard, 
on  their  parts,  of  the  public  opinion.  Quite  the  contrary.  Yet 
one  administration  after  another  has  been  obliged  to  retire  from 
power,  from  its  inability  to  command  that  majority  in  Parliament, 
without  which  it  must  be  impossible  for  any  administration  to 
conduct  the  government.  And  it  is  matter  of  notoriety,  that,  but 
for  the  temporary  popularity  which  they  purchased  with  the  Re- 
form bill,  the  present  ministers  must  long  ere  this  have  followed 
the  fate  of  their  predecessors. 

Let  us  now  then  try  to  take  a  prospective  survey  of  the  charac- 
ter and  composition  of  that  House  of  Commons,  which  will  be 
called  into  existence  by  the  passing  of  this  Reform  Bill,  and  see  if 
these  hold  out  any  promise  of  a  legislature  better  fitted  than  the 
present  to  act  in  unison  with  an  enlightened  and  well-intentioned 
executive,  —  or,  rather,  if  they  do  not  render  all  chance  of  such 
beneficial  co-operation  utterly  desperate. — Let  us  picture  toour^ 
selves  for  a  moment  the  altered  aspect  of  the  assembly. — Menof 

Sjuiet  and  retiring  habits,  — sober-minded  men,  —  men  of  delicate 
eeling  or  high  principle,  —  very  generally  withdrawn, — many, 
from  having  no  longer  any  connexion  with  the  constituent  body, 
and  others,  from  aversion  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  an  eleotioa 
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contest,  or  from  disgust  at  those  restrictions  on  their  free  agency, 
which  would  have  been  made  the  condition  of  their  return ;  —  a 
large  proportion  of  the  monied  men,  the  leading  merchants,  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  colonies  who  are  now  in  Parliament, 
together  with  a  great  many  of  the  landed  gentry  and  the  connex- 
ions of  the  aristocracy,  unseated,  —  of  that  class,  whom  it  has 
sometimes  been  the  fashion  to  stigmatize  by  the  name  of  political 
adventurersy  but  whose  existence,  as  a  class,  in  this  country  has 
contributed  more,  perhaps,  to  her  fame  and  greatness,  and  has  af- 
forded mpre  of  practical  facility  in  the  administration  of  her  affairs, 
than  any  other  single  circumstance  that  could  be  named,  —  men, 
for  the  most  part  of  respectable  extraction,  but  of  little  patrimony, 
who  have  made  their  way  to  distinction  by  the  capacity  they  have 
shown  for  afiairs,  and  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  public  ser- 
vice as  a  profession,  —  the  Burkes,  the  Sheridans,  the  Cannings, 
and  even  the  Broughams — of  those,  one-half  perhaps  gone,  and 
the  door  for  ever  shut  against  aspirants  of  the  same  order  in  time 
to  come  !  —  Let  us  only  think  then,  by  what  other  class  of  adven- 
turers the  places  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  occupied  !  —  By  in- 
triguing aad  clever  country  attornies,  -^  by  hungry  soldiers  of 
fortune,  —  by  bankrupts  in  trade  and  in  character, — men  of  a 
confident  and  plausible  address,  intent  on  finding  in  notoriety  some 
indemnity  for  the  loss  of  respectability,  —  by  street  orators,  itine- 
rant lecturers,  and  venal  writers  for  the  press,  —  a  noisy  and  tur- 
bulent generation  of  glib  talkers  and  shallow  thinkers  !  —  Nor  let 
any  man  flatter  himself  that  this  is  but  a  dream  !  It  is  a  fearful 
reality  1  In  some  degree  it  is  already  in  being.  And  for  the  rest, 
we  have  only  to  look  round  us,  and  we  may  see  the  stage  already 
prepared,  and  each  performer  rehearsing  his  part ! 

Now,  if  there  be  those  who  can  contemplate  this  perspective 
with  a  constant  and  tranquil  spirit,  who  can  bear  unmoved  the 
idea,  that  the  Parliament  of  England  is  to  be  polluted  by  an  infu- 
sion like  this  — who  can  make  up  their  minds  to  the  consequences 
of  the  country  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  such  men,  — or 
who  can  think  it  a  light  matter  that,  in  addition  to  all  this,  that 
formidable  phalanx,  which  is  indefatigably  labouring  at  this  mo- 
ment to  sever  Ireland  from  the  crown,  and  which,  small  as  is  its 
actual  array,  has  been  the  cause  of  rnore  disquiet  and  embarrass- 
ment to  the  present  Ministry  than  any  other  party  connected  with 
their  government,  —  that  these  are  to  take  their  ground  in  the  new 
legislature  with  more  than  thrice  their  present  force:  —  if  there  be 
those  who  can  really  entertain  such  anticipations  with  composed 
mind,  we  can  only  say,  that  either  their  faculty  of  apprehension 
must  be  very  dififerently  constituted  from  ours,  or  they  are  endued 
with  a  strength  of  nerve  which  quite  surpasses  our  conception. 
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The  radicals  (English  and  Irish)  have  already,  with  few  ex* 
ceptions,  thrown  oflf  the  very  slight  mask  which  they  scarcely  af- 
fected to  wear,  with  respect  to  their  ulterior  designs  ;  and  we  may 
perceive,  in  the  daily  heavings  of  the  ground,  the  signs  of  the 
coming  earthquake.  It  can  be  no  longer  pretended,  that  thet/y  at 
least,  are  content  to  receive  this  bill  as  a  settlement  either  of  the 
Reform  Question  or  of  any  other.  Mr  O'Connell  makes  no  secret 
of  the  objects  which  he  purposes  to  accomplish  through  its  aid  in 
Ireland.  He  tells  Mr  Stanley  plainly,  that  it  is  not  ^  the  manner, 
but  the  matter,'  of  the  tithe  system  to  which  the  people  there  ob- 
ject ;  that  it  is  detested  by  Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic ;  and 
that  tithe  must  be  extirpated,  root  and  branch,  out  of  the  land. 
Even  of  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union  he  scarcely  sus- 
pends the  agitation  until  the  Reform  Bill  be  passed.  —  The  Man- 
chester radicals  have  become  equally  candid.  They,  as  appears 
by  the  proceedings  of  their  great  meeting  in  October,  described  in 
our  last  number,  are  now  for  carrying  their  measure  of  reform  in 
a  more  compendious  fashion,  by  first  suppressing  the  bench  of 
bishops  and  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  powers  of 
the  peers.  And  there,  as  at  Preston,  Leeds,  and  the  other  man- 
ufacturing towns  of  the  north,  universal  suffrage,  annual  parlia- 
ments and  vote  by  ballot  appear  to  be  again  as  much  as  ever  the 
popular  topics,  and  to  have  thrown  the  Bill  already  into  the 
shade. 

When  we  think  then  of  that  restless  spirit  inherent  in  all  demo- 
cratic assemblies,  of  which  history  affords  so  many  examples,  — 
so  universal  indeed,  that  we  doubt  if  an  instance  coold  be  pointed 
out  of  such  an  assembly  having  ever  found  itself  in  collision  with 
any  higher  or  co-ordinate  authority,  without  arrogating,  and  put- 
ting forth  its  utmost  energies  to  obtain,  a  monopoly  of  the  whole 
power,  -^— when  we  reflect  on  this,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  in- 
dulge a  hope,  that  this  new  House  of  Commons,  even  if  composed 
of  more  respectable  materials  than  we  have  ventured  to  suppose, 

—  being,  as  it  must  be,  at  all  events,  a  democratic  and  an  independ- 
ent assembly,  —  will  prove  any  exception  to  the  general  rule- 
Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  that  those  kindly  feelings  of  loyalty  and  af- 
fectionate attachment,  which,  it  has  been  said,  and  we  have  na 
doubt  truly  said,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  England  as 
yet  bear  towards  their  king  and  nobles,  would  furnish  any  perma- 
nent security  against  the  progress  of  a  movement,  thus  urged  on 
by  a  popular  legislature.  Such  feelings  have  been  the  growth  of  a 
long-settled  state  of  society  ;  and  belong  to  a  class  of  associations 
intimately  blended  with  the  habits  and  opinions  of  the  old  times; 

—  with  the  new  times  they  would  pass  away  :  nay,  they  are  pass- 
ing —  we  had  almost  said  passed  !  We  have  a  memorable  proof  in 
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the  rapid  revulsion  which  took  place  in  the  popular  feelings  of  the 
French  towards  their  Grand  Monarque  at  the  time  of  the  first  re- 
volution; —  we  have  daily  proof  before  our  eyes  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  actual  excitement  in  this  country,  on  the  sentiments 
of  some  portion  at  least  of  the  population  towards  the  aristo- 
cracy; — we  have  proof  unhappily  irrefragable,  that  feelings  of 
this  descQption  are  of  no  very  enduring  stuff,  when  exposed  to 
the  existing  influences  of  society,  but  gradually  (or  scarcely  even 
gradually)  give  way,  as  new  questions  open  out  new  views,  as 
new  interests  are  generated,  and  new  hopes  awakened."* 

There  are  many  persons,  however,  who,  taking  nearly  the  same 
view  as  ourselves  of  the  probable  operation  of  such  a  change  is 
that  now  in  agitation  on  the  eventual  distribution  of  political 
power,  —  regarding  it  with  us  as  the  precursor  merely  of  a  series 
of  further  changes,  —  changes  propelled  too  with  an  energy  and 
rapidity,  not  disproportioned  probably  to  the  boldness  of  the  ori- 
ginal impulse,  and  to  which  we  can  hope  for  no  termination  but 
in  the  subversion  of  all  existing  institutions,  and  the  substitution 
of  a  wild  and  ephemeral  republic  in  their  stead,  —  there  are  many, 
we  say,  who,  perceiving  these  deductions  very  steadily  and 
clearly,  yet  cling  to  the  pursuasion,  that  the  principle  of  property  is 
strongly  enough  rooted  in  the  framework  of  society  to  protect  itself 
through  every  vicissitude,  —  and  who  flatter  themselves,  that  a 
grasping  majority,  having  no  possessions  of  their  own,  may  with- 
out muc^h  harm  be  permitted  to  make  laws  for  those  who  have. 
—  Let  not  such  persons  be  deceived  !  This  question  of  properly  is 
at  the  root  of  all  civil  conflicts,  and  has  been  so  in  all  times.  There 
are  many  natural  sympathies,  by  which  even  the  lowest  classes  of 
society  may  be  moved  occasionally  to  rise  in  defence  of  establish- 
ments, to  which  they  have  been  long  accustomed  ;  but  no  man  who 
labours  for  his  daily  meal,  will  readily  be  found  to  risk  his  life  in 
any  enterprise  of  rebellion,  unless  he  expects  somehow  to  better 
his  fortunes  by  the  issue.  What  were  the  real,  substantial  objects 
ofall  the  mutinies  of  the  Romanplebeians?— what  the  causes  of  that 
memorable  anarchy  which  convulsed  the  republic  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  ended  at  last  in  its  destruction  ?  Why  — 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  corn,  the  remission  of  debts,  and 
the  agrarian  law.  All  their  long  contests  with  the  patricians 
were  to  obtain  a  more  complete  command  over  those  objects  ;  and 

*  '  Ce  Bern  unegrande  le  or,  et  un  eflrayant  et  douloureax  ^pectaclo  que  cette  io- 
■titittion  vieille  (raristocratic  Ang!aise),  croclant  d^elle-m  me  da  fa  te  dea  richesies  et 
da  poavoir,  et  cranant  encore  de  sea  d  bris  les  pro!  taires  qui  se  roeront  aor  elle.  Un 
Anglais  roe  disnit  demierenient :  **  Pour  votre  rt^volotion  de  89  il  voas  a  falla  inventor 
la  goUlotiDe  ;  pour  la  n  tre,  il  nous  faudra  nnc  guillotine  ^  vapour  ;  '*  et  ce  mot  hor- 
rible ne  peint  que  trop  bien  le  bouleversemeot  qui  menace  VAngletem.*  -^Jle9U0 
Bncyeicpfdique,  Juin,  1881,  p.  626. 
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each  successive  triumph  was  important  in  the  exact  proportion  of 
its  efficacy  for  that  end.  The  proposal  for  an  equal  division  of 
conquered  lands  began  to  be  agitated  within  a  very  few  years  after 
the  institution  of  the  Tribunes ;  and  in  ten  years  afterwards  was 

|)assed  the  Licinian  law,  interdicting  any  citizen  from  holding 
and  to  an  extent  exceeding  about  300  acres  English,  or  from 
possessing  more  than  100  bullocks  and  500  goats  and  sheep.  To 
enforce,  the  more  complete  execution  of  this  impracticable  ordi- 
nance, was  the  avowed  object  of  the  violent  factions  afterwards 
headed  by  the  Gracchi ;  and  to  the  last  hour  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  same  question  never  ceased  to  be  the  watchword  of  sedition, 
and  the  eternal  bane  of  the  public  peace.  —  During  the  first  French 
Revolution,  there  was  an  almost  entire  overthrow  of  all  existing 
proprietary  rights.  The  possessions  of  the  church  became  the  first 
subjects  of  confiscation  ;  —  the  virtual  extinction  of  all  claims  on  the 
exchequer  was  then  easily  accomplished  by  the  stratagem  of  the 
assignats ;  —  before  the  revolution  had  run  its  course,  there  were 
not  many  landed  estates  in  France  which  had  not  been  transferred 
by  violence  to  new  occupants  ;  —  under  the  Convention,  the  very 
possession  of  property  —  the  mere  distinction  of  wealth  —  had  be- 
come as  dangerous  to  the  possessor  as  ever  it  was  under  the  worst 
Asiatic  despotism,  — and  it  is  plain  that  to  the  accumulation^  at 
least,  of  property  there  must  therefore  have  been  an  end,  had  it 
been  possible  for  that  democratic  anarchy  to  have  preserved  its 
existence. 

It  is  not,  we  may  observe,  that  the  principle  of  property  has,  in 
any  of  these  instances,  been  expressly  assailed  ;  nor  is  it  any  direct 
attack  of  that  nature  that  we  have  so  much  to  fear.  The  propa- 
gation of  such  doctrines  as  those  of  the  Saint-Simonians  and  the 
Owenites  is  doubtless  eminently  mischievous  in  its  influence  on  the 
opinions  and  dispositions  of  those  classes  of  society  among  whom 
it  thrives,  —  it  is  mischievous  by  unsettling  those  moral  convietioBS 
on  which  the  rights  of  property  are  based.  But  there  is  not  much 
probability,  that  any  such  visionary  absurdities  will  ever  be  so 
favourably  thought  of  by  any  very  large  portion  of  mankind,  as  to 
be  deliberately  adopted  for  the  groundwork  of  a  system  of  civil 
institutions.  What  we  have  to  apprehend  is,  not  so  much  an 
attack  on  the  principle  of  property,  as  an  attack  on  pro^ 
perty  itself  in  its  details^  —  an  attack  having  all  the  efEact, 
at  the  same  time,  of  weakening  the  principle  more  and  more 
with  each  successive  encroachment,  until  at  last  the  scene 
closes  in  one  general  and  overwhelming  anarchy.  It  were  vaia 
to  imagine,  that  the  vast  disparity  of  conditions  for  which  this 
country  has  so  long  been  remarkable,  and  which  has  been 
the    natural  offipring  of  an  unprecedented  coure  of  prosperity 
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under  the  protection  of  free  and  fixed  institutions,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  undisturbed  by  a  government  of  the  majority. 
The  revenues  of  the  church,  as  we  see,  are  already  loudly  desig* 
Bated,  and  Without  the  least  disguise,  as  a  fit  subject  for  spoliation  I 
The  next  step  will  probably  be.  an  invasion  of  the  vested  interests 
of  individuals  in  public  offices,  pensions,  and  parliamentary  grants ! 
We  may  then  expect  to  see  all  the  larger  masses  of  wealth  laid 
under  contribution,  by  the  searching  operation  of  a  very  heavy 
graduated  tax,  first  on  income  and  then  on  property.  To  abolish 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  —  to  restrain  the  power  of  devising 
property  bv  will,  —  and  to  limit  by  law  the  extent  of  land  which 
any  uidividual  shall  be  capable  of  holding,  are  all  measures  that 
will  follow  in  very  natural  sequence.  And  by  the  time  all  this 
shall  be  accomplished,  (if  not,  indeed,  much  earlier, )  it  is  but  fair 
to  presume,  that  the  public  mind  will  have  become  sufficiently 
ikmiliarized  to  such  experiments,  to  tolerate  some  pioposal  for  the 
equitMt  adjustment  of  the  national  debt,  or,  perhaps,  rather  for 
the  equitable  adjustment  of  all  accounts  between  debtor  and 
creditor,  through  the  compendious  process  of  a  debasement  of  the 
currency  !     We  forbear  at  present  to  trace  the  prospect  further. 

Nor  let  us  rely  too  much  on  the  example  of  America,  as  a 
ground  of  confidence  in  the  security  of  property  under  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  institutions.  It  is  only  within  these  few  years 
that  America  has  become  a  manufacturing  country,  at  that  her 
institutions  have  been  exposed  to  any  trial  from  the  pauperism  of 
great  towns  or  the  vicissitudes  of  demand  and  supply.  There  is, 
however,  no  country  in  the  world,  where  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  property  are  more  freely  and  extensively  canvassed  than 
they  are  just  now  in  America  ;  nor  any  country  in  which  property 
will  be  so  entirely  and  immediately  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
may  have  —  or  fancy  they  have  —  an  interest  in  assailing  it,  as 
soon  as  that  body  shall  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  the  pre- 
ponderating class  in  the  community.  The  law'  there  is  already 
sufficiently  unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of  large  inheritances ; 
and  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the  country  quite  tyrannicallr 
opposed  to  any  aristocratic  display  of  wealth,  which  would  much 
distinguish  a  man  above  his  neighbours.  We  have  heard  even  a 
well-aotbentieated  instance,  of  a  state  legislature  having  been  made 
tbe  instruinent  of  compelling  an  individual  to  bring  his  uncleared 
lands  into  the  market,  by  dint  of  a  heavy  impost,  professing  to 
apply  generally  to  lands  of  that  description,  but  really  aimtd  at  his 
pmrticular  ease,  merely  because  there  chanced  to  be  a  great  many 
neighbours  round  him  to  whom  the  possession  of  the  lands  would- 
be  convenient  I    It  appears  again  fi^om  the  iccouBt  of  their  own 
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great  authority  in  Political  Economy,  Dr  Cooper,  in  his  last 
publication,  that  certain  doctrines  relative  to  the  respective  claims 
of  the  capitalist  and  the  workman  to  share  in  the  proGts  of  pro- 
duction, —  doctrines,  which  have  long  been  a  favourite  theme  in  our 
own  manufacturing  districts,  —  have  been  making  great  way  among 
the  philosophical  mechanics  of  New  York ;  and  that  other  notions 
respecting  the  distribution  of  wealth,  still  less  in  accordance  with 
commonly  received  principles,  are  much  agitated  there,  and  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  numerous  recent  publications.  Accord- 
ing to  these  profound  speculators,  capital  being  merely  an  instru- 
ment, which  is  utterly  worthless  in  itself,  and  is  only  rendered 
productive  by  the  hand  of  the  workman,  *  the  whole  price  of  the 
production  belongs  of  right  to  him  who  alone  confers  the  value 
which  produces  that  price.'*  Other  writers  of  the  same  school 
contend  for  the  right  of  the  poor  to  have  their  children  not 
merely  educated,  but  fed  and  clothed  during  the  entire  period 
of  their  education,  at  the  public  expense.  And  there  are  not 
wanting  advocates,  it  seems,  for  a  proposition  even  still  more 
extravagant,  and  partaking  still  more  of  the  abstract  principle 
of  perfect  equality,  namely,  *  that  at  the  death  of  any  member  of 
the  community,  his  property,  instead  of  passing  to  his  widow  and 
children,  should  be  divided  among  all  the  members  of  society  who 
have  just  attained  adult  age  '."f 

For  that  degree  of  security  which  property  has  hitherto  enjoyed 
b  the  United  States,  it  has  been  indebted  to  the  same  conservative 
elements,  peculiar  to  their  social  condition,  which  have  also  given 
an  appearance  of  stability  to  their  civil  institutions.  Those  ele- 
ments, as  it  seems  to  us,  may  shortly  be  classed  under  three  prin- 
cipal heads.  First  and  chief,  there  is  the  inexhaustible  fund  of 
unoccupied  land,  which,  by  not  only  offering  a  sure  resource  in 
the  back  woods  to  every  man  who  is  able  and  willing  to  labour, 
but  really  holding  out  the  reward  of  a  reasonable  competence 
to  those  who  wilt  take  the  means  to  earn  it,  exempts  the  great 
body  of  the  lower  orders  from  what  in  other  countries  is  the 
most  usual  and  fruitful  source  of  popular  discontent  and  tumult, 
namely,  the  pressure  of  want.  Secondly,  there  is  that  most  im- 
portant circumstance,  which  we  took  the.  liberty  of  pointing  out 
in  a  recent  number,^  —  the  impediments  to  any  hasty  or  frequent 
innovations  on  the  constitution,  arising  out  of  its  federal  me- 
chanism, and  the  strict  limitation  of  the  powers  of  congress.  And, 
lastly,  there  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  Presidential  elections, 
imparting  a  continual  interest  to  all  the  infinitude  of  subordinate 

*  Cooper*!  Lectnret  on  the  ElementB  of  Political  Economy,  p.  860. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  962,  ^  aoarteriy  Review.  No.  LXXXIX,  p.  SOCk 
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elections  which  bear  upon,  them,  and  affording  an  endless  topic  of 
excitement,  in  which  the  spirit  of  party  can  harmlessly  waste  itself, 
instead  of  seeking  for  pabulum,  as  it  otherwise  probably  would, 
in  deeper  and  graver  matters.    But  for  these  happy  circumstances, 
— but  for  the  first  of  them  more  especially, — it  is  difficult  to 
imagine,  that  such  a  constitution  as  that  of  America  should  have 
existed  in  peace  for  a  year.     It  is  a  scheme,  indeed,  with  which 
the  Americans  may  well  be  content ;  — -.for  one  better  fitted  to  their 
situation,  it  might  not  have  been  very  easy,  if  possible,  to  devise. 
In  a  country  where  there  is  so  marked  an  equality  of  conditions 
and  pursuits,  it  is  well  calculated  to  produce  a  certain  mediocrity 
of  legislation,  a  mediocrity  of  justice,  and  a  mediocrity  of  indi- 
vidual character    and  attainment.     But,  even  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  we  have  described,  it  has  yet  barely  been  able  ta 
preserve  its  vitality  against  the  workings  of  the  destroying  power 
within  itself.     The  federal  or  conservative  party  has  for  some 
time  been  all  but  extinct ;  and  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  not  only 
that  no  opposition  to  the  prevailing  system  now  exists,  but  that 
none  is  tolerated;  —  for  in  few  countries,  as  it  appears,  is  there 
really  less  freedom  of  thought  or  action  for  any  individual,  who 
may  be  disinclined  to  swim  with  the  stream,  than  there  is  in  the 
United  States.     Several  important  changes  too,  chiefly  bearing  on 
the  great  pqint  of  the  Presidential  election,  have  from  time  to  time 
been  introduced,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  — others  are  still  in 
prospect  —  all  tending  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  democracy, — 
by  which  we  desire  always  to  be  understood  to  mean,  the  numerical 
majority; — and  we.  think  it  clear  enough,  that,  whenever  the  time 
shall  arrive  —  (and,  with  manufactures  daily  spreading,  and  the 
boundary  of  the  wilderness  continually  receding,  that  time  perhaps 
may  not  be  far  distant,)  —  that  the  majority  shall  look  on  the 
rights  of  property  as  in  any  degree  at  variance  with  their  own  in- 
terests, the  cause  of  property  will  be  utterly  helpless.     *  The 
future  comes  apace!'     A  single  despot  may  often  be  a  sufficiently 
stem  master;  but  against  a  tyranny  of  fen  millions  who  can  hope 
to  stand  up  ? 

To  return  now  to  the  Reform  Bill— We  have  seen,  that  every 
important  objection  which  applied  ^  the  last  scheme,  may  be  urged 
with  at  least  equal  force  again't  the  present. — Need  we  ask 
next,  if  the  interval  has  produced  any  accession  of  importance  to 
the  weight  of  argument  by  wh^h  the  ministerial  measure  has  been 
supported  ?  Scarcely.  It  wo»ld ,  probably,  have  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  the  most  skilful  advocate  of  the  party,  to  have  opened  out,  at  this 
time  of  day,  any  very  no^l  views  of  the  subject ;  but  indeed  we  are 
at  once  relieved  from  ^H  concern  on  this  head,  by  the  candid 
acknowledgmentof  L>rd  John  Russell  in  his  late  opening  speech, 
tb»t  even  those  vie^^of  it,  which  himself  and  his  colleagues  have 
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been  urging  for  so  long  a  time  and  with  so  much  pertinacity  on 
the  minds  of  the  public,  may  not  be  entirely  free  from  exaggeration, 
—  '  that  both  the  anomalies  to  be  remedied  by  the  measure,  and 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  that  remedy,  have  been  highly 
coloured.^  If,  however,  there  still  lurks  in  the  mind  of  any  man  the 
vain  notion,  that  statesmen  of  the  mature  years  and  reputed  sagacity 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  would  surely  not  have  embarked  the 
country  in  a  venture  of  such  fearful  import,  without  seeing  their  way 
more  clearly  than  he  himself  is  able  to  do,  or  without  having  some 
better  reason  for  what  they  are  about  than  he  is  competent  to  fa- 
thom, —  we  cannot  recommend  to  such  person  ^  more  effectual 
antidote  for  his  delusion,  than  a  diligent  and  careful  study 
of  the  elaborate  speech  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  delivered  on 
the  last  night  of  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  together 
with  the  running  commentary  on  that  speech,  which  he  will 
find  in  a  very  masterly  pamphlet  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  assume,  that  there  is  no 
argument  or  illustration  capable  of  having  been  urged  with 
the  least  effect  on  behalf  of  the  bill,  which  could  easily  have 
escaped  so  acute  and  vigorous  a  mind  as  that  of  Lord  Brougham, 
,puttmg  forth  all  its  strength  on  so  great  an  occasion.  His  speech, 
accordingly,  for  brilliancy  of  wit,  rhetorical  dexterity,  and  over- 
whelming bitterness  of  sarcasm,  leaves  all  the  efforts  of  all  the 
other  ministers  at  an  immeasurable  distance.  It  is  the  only 
powerful  speech,  we  may  almost  say,  that  has  yet  been  spoken  on 
that  side  of  the  question  in  either  house.  It  is  every  thing,  in 
short,  but  legal,  logical,  or  convincing.  —  'By  some  of  the  things 
which  he  had  heard  urged/  his  Lordship  admits,  '  he  had  been  so 
far  moved,  as  to  be  inclined  towards  a  reconsideration  of  several 
matters,  on  which  he  had  conceived  his  mind  to  have  been  fiilly 
made  up.'  Yet  he  leaves  us  to  gather  from  only  one  or  two  inci- 
dental suggestions,  what  those  important  matters  may  be.  —On 
the  other  hand,  '  in  the  great  majority  of  the  objections  which 
have  been  ingeniously  raised  against  this  bill,'  he  says,  '  he 
can  by  no  means  concur.'  Yet  this  great  majority  of  objections, 
and  the  most  forcible  of  ti^  objections  too,  he  leaves  alto- 
gether unanswered  and  unnoiced !  For  full  proof,  however, 
of  the  intrinsic  fallacy  and  worthlwjsness  of  his  whole  argument ,  — 
that  is,  of  the  most  powerful  boty  of  reasoning  which  has  yet 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Reforn  question  by  the  ablest  of  its 
advocates,  —we  must  again  refer  our  readers  to  the  tract  already 
mentioned:     It  is  the  work  of  a  gentldnan,*  to  whom  the  con- 

y  ^«  ^*«^°'  oj  u)^o°^^  *  ^^?""  ;"  Parliament^e  a  benefit  to  the  Countiy  ?' 
iL  If^^""  ^'^  ^^^'^^  ^®f  ?  ^°^  *".  .*  ^^"^'  ^°  **>«  Falters.'  -  In  another  pamph- 
let,  which  we  have  included  in  our  title,  the  « Two  Lett6«  to  a  Friend  abroad,'  wfll 

«!i?ri«  "^^if^T  **''  ^^^  ^^^^^  °^  *  ^^^"^  ~^^r  and  ftatesman,  whoM 
name  alone  would  do  honour  to  any  cause. 
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servative  party  were  before  under  very  deep  obligations,  and 
whose  various  publications  well  deserve  the  most  attentive  study 
from  every  man,  who  desires  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
this  most  important  question.  The  Reply  to  Lord  Brougham  is 
the  most  effective  and  conclusive  of  any, — so  closely  argued 
nde  ed,  so  dexterous  of  detection,  so  keen  and  stringent,  that  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  any  person,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
previous  prepossessions,  rising  from  the  perusal,  without  having 
been  compelled  to  pay  an  inward  tribute  to  the  irresistible  truth 
of  the  reasoning. 

We  must  guard  ourselves,  however,  from  being  supposed  to 
affirm,  that  absolutely  nothing  new  whatever  has  been  urged  by 
any  partisan  of  the  bill  on  its  behalf,  since  we  last  approached  the 
subject ;  for,  on  looking  at  this  very  speech  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
just  quoted,  we  find  a  peroration  made  up  of  matter,  which,  if 
not  altogether  novel,  has  not,  as  well  as  we  recollect,  been  before 
introduced  into  this  debate.  His  lordship,  in  that  passage  of  his 
speech,  has  adverted,  at  some  length,  to  that  '  increased  desire  of 
the  public  mind  to  obtain  an  alteration  in  our  laws,  which  has 
been  apparent  for  the  last  fifteen  years, — of  laws,  too,  in  some 
instances,  which  had  previously  been  objects  of  affectionate  re- 
gard with  a  large  portion  of  the  community*'  To  this  increased 
and  increasing  appetite  for  change,  he  traces  the  successive  inno- 
vations which  have  been  made  within  that  period,  in  our  laws  re- 
lating to  commerce  and  navigation, — in  our  criminal  code, — 
in   the   system  of   enactments  with   respect   to  the    established 

chjurch  ; and  then  somewhat   triumphantly  asks,  whether  any 

man  who  contemplates  such  important  changes  daily  going  on 
in  so  many  other  departments,  can  expect,  that  (what  he  is 
pleased  to  terra)  '  these  abuses,  against  which  the  general  Voice  of 
the  country  is  rolsed,  shall  remain  unreformed'?  Now,  that  this 
eagerness  for  change,  of  which  his  lordship  speaks,  has  a  real 
existence, —  that  it  is  an  appetite  becoming  daily  more  insatiable, — 
*  erowing  with  what  it  feeds  on,'  —  far  be  it  from  us  to  deny. 
Whether  it  be  not  an  appetite  which  has  been  somewhat  spoiled 
and  pampered  by  indulgence,  when  it  had  better  have  been 
discipKned  a  little  with  a  severer  regimen,  —  whether  it  has  always 
been  very  nice  and  discriminating  in  the  selections  of  its  morsels, — 
or  whether  it  has  not  shown  rather,  on  some  occasions,  an  incli- 
nation to  disgorge  them  almost  as  soon  as  swallowed,  —  are  dif- 
ferent questions.  All  that  we  wish  to  observe  is,  that  it  seems  a 
strange  inference  which  Lord  John  Russell  has  here  been  pleased 
to  draw  from  the  existence  of  this  desire  of  change,  and  from  the 
facility  which  it  has  found  in  accomplishing  its  purposes,  that  the 
very  instrument  with  which  it  has  been  all  this  time  working,  and 
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which  for  those  very  purposes  has  been  found  so  pliant,  must 
needs  be  the  very  next  object  which  is  to  become  its  prey! 
According  to  this  doctrine,  it  should  seem,  then,  that  the  Hpuse  of 
Commons  has  brought  the  necessity  of  this  reform  on  itself,  by 
its  too  great  alacrity  in  reforming !  A  just  dispensation  possibly  — 
but  dealt  truly  by  an  unkind  hand  !  Does  Lord  John  deem,  that^ 
having  devoured  this  one  banquet  more,  his  unreasonable  monster 
is  then,  and  for  ever,  to  be  satisfied  1 

From  our  observation  of  the  uniform  polemics  practised  for 
months  past  by  the  partizans  of  Reform,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
there  are  only  two  arguments,  on  the  effect  of  which  they  place 
any  reliance,  —  and  that  those  two  arguments  are  in  use  with  very 
different  classes  of  reformers,  and  are  considered  to  be  adapted  to 
very  different  audiences.  In  such  incessant  requisition,  however, 
are  they  both  kept,  that  we  verily  believe,  not  a  single  day  has 
passed,  since  the  question  was  first  opened  in  March  last,  without 
their  having,  in  one  shape  or  another,  been  brought  under  our 
observation.  The  first  is  the  argument  of  polite  society,  —  the 
argument  of  the  House  of  Commons,  — the  argument,  more  espe- 
cially, of  all  the  new  Reformers,  of  those  who  till  now  have  con- 
stantly opposed  and  professed  to  dread  Reform,  and  even  now  do 
not  profess  to  expect  from  it  any  actual  improvement  of  the  system 
of  government.  It  is  the  only  argument,  in  fine,  on  the  principles 
of  the  question,  which  has  ever  been  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  one 
of  those  members  of  the  cabinet,  who  formerly  professed  allegiance 
to  the  opinions  of  Mr  Canning.  We  allude  to  that  argument 
which  calls  on  us  to  surrender  our  institutions,  as  a  sacrifice  to 
the  increased  and  infcreasing  intelligence  of  the  age.  On  this  pro- 
position we  ventured,  on  a  former  occasion,*  to  submit  a  few  ob- 
servations, which  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  received  any 
reply.  As,  however,  it  still  continues  to  be  produced  on  all 
occasions,  as  the  staple  argument  of  the  class  of  Reformers  just 
mentioned,  we  are  bound  to  presume  either  that  there  has  been 
some  fallacy  of  which  we  were  not  sensible  in  our  reasoning,  or 
that  we  have  not  been  sufficiently  perspicuous  in  our  manner  of 
stating  it.  We  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  to  bring  this  matter  once  more  to  the  test. 

It  is  said,  that  the  improved  intelligence  of  the  age  demands, 
and  must  ere  long  compel,  this  change  in  our  ancient  institutions, — 
and  that  it  is  better  to  yield  to  the  force  of  that  intelligence,  while 
we  can  do  so  with  grace  and  safety.  Now,  there  are  two  senses 
in  which  this  argument  may  be  understood.  The  power  to  which 
we  are  invited  to  yield,  may  either  be  that  which  results  from  the 
new  facilities,  wherewith  the  progress  of  knowledge  invests  men, 

•  Quarterly  Review,  No.  LXXXIX,  p.  270  —  276. 
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of  combiniDg  more  effectually  their  physical  energies  for  the  attaJD- 
ment  of  any  given  object  of  their  desires  ;  or  it  may  be  that  moral 
power,  whereby  men  may  justly  claim  to  influence  the  movements 
of  society,  whenever  knowledge,  shall  have  given  them  the  neces- 
sary wisdom  to  direct  their  desires  to  the  most  worthy  objects.  If 
it  be  on  the  first  of  these  consequences  resulting  from  more  difllus- 
ed  intelligence,  that  our  reasoners  propose  to  rest  their  appeal;  — 
if  they  simply  mean  to  say,  (as  many  of  them  in  express  terms  in- 
deed do  say,)  —  *  the  multitude  has  become  too  strong  for  you; 
they  are  resolved  on  accomplishing  this  change  ;  by  the  growth  of 
intelligence,  they  have  become  acquainted  with  their  strength 
and  learned  how  to  use  it  ;*  and  it  is  of  no  avail  now  for  you  or  us 
to  consider,  whether  the  change  be  for  better  or  for  worse,  for 
safety  or  for  danger ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit  to  it, 
because  it  is  inevitable;'  —  if  this  be  really  their  argument,  it  is 
one  certainly  which  admits  of  no  misunderstanding  ;  *-^  there  may 
be  some  question  as  to  the  premises,  but  those  once  granted,  there 
can  be  none  at  all  as  to  the  cogency  of  the  inference.  It  may 
certainly,  we  admit,  by  possibility  be  true,  that  the  physical  energy 
enlisted  in  support  of  this  Reform  measure  has  become  irresisti-* 
ble  ;  and,  if  so,  that  we  are  giving  ourselves  a  great  deal  of  fruit-* 
less  trouble  in  arguing  about  its  merits.  But  when  a  great  and 
grave  question,  affecting  the  peace  and  happiness  of  ages,  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  mere  issue  of  brute  force,  there  are  certain  preju- 
dices derived  from  an  English  education,  which  are  rather  apt  to 
revolt  against  a  supercession  of  right  and  reason  so  very  overbear-* 
ing,  and  disincline  one  from  succumbing  just  at  the  first  summons 
to  this  supposed  irresistible  power,  without  having  once  put  it  to 
the  proof,  or  ascertained  that  it  really  is  so  irresistible  as  it  pre- 
tends to  be.  And  what  fortifies  one  still  more  against  the  too 
prompt  and  complacent  acceptance  of  so  base  an  argument,  is  the 
consideration,  that  it  is  an  argument  having  no  more  reference  to 
the  particular  case  in  hand,  than  it  would  have  to  any  other  case 

*  We  receive,  while  we  write,  the  volnme  of  the  *  Library  of  Entertaining 
Kaowledge*  for  January,  1882.  This  work,  as  most  of  our  readers  may  be  aware, 
is  published  under  the  superintendence  of  *  the  Society  for  the  difiasion  of  Useful 
Bjiowiedge,*  of  which  Lord  Broosham  is  chairman.  Lord  John  Russell  depnty-chair- 
maQ,  and  whose  council  includes  Lord  Althorp,  and  Sir  I'homas  Denman  This  vo- 
lume of  their  Entertaining  series  consists  of  a  prects  of  the  Events  of  Paris,  in  July 
1880 — written  eon  amore  —  and  throughout  embellished  with  clever  engraving  and 
wood-cuts,  which  convey  still  clearer  and  livelier  notions  of  the  incidents  narrated:  the 
method  of  constmcting  barricades,  in  particular,  being  illustrated  in  a  very  copious 
manner.  The  w^e  performance,  if  circulated  a  few  weeks  ago  at  Bristol,  would 
undoubtedly  l^ve  been  considered  to  abound  not  only  in  entertaining  but  in  useful 
knowledge;  ahd  our  English  students  in  what  the  Edinbuish  Review  wittily  called- 
'the  Umversity  of  Pans*'  might  even  perhaps  have  <taJcen  their  degrees'  with 
h4maur$. 
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which  could  be  named,  wherein  similar  desires  might,  by  possi* 
bility,  have  been  called  into  existence,  —  and  that,  therefore,  this 
once  received  as  a  rule  of  action,  there  would  be  an  end  thence- 
forth to  all  deliberation  with  respect  to  the  wisdom  or  expediency 
of  any  important  measure  that  might  be  agitated;  —  the  only 
question  would  be,  as  to  the  amount  and  intensity  of  the  physical 
power  arrayed  in  support  of  the  proposition,  —  there  would  be  an 
end,  in  short,  of  the  principle  of  civil  government. 

But  there  are  few,  perhaps,  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill,  who 
would  wish  it  to  be  thought,  that  they  rest  their  defence,  exclu- 
sively at  least,  on  this  consideration  of  the  increased  physical 
power,  which  the  di6fusion  of  knowledge  may  enable  the  people 
of  this  country  to  bring  to  bear  on  any  object  of  their  desires.     The 

*  more  favourite  topic  doubtless  will  rather  be,  the  increased  moral 
isfluence  which  public  opinion  has  acquired  over  society  by  dint 
of  this  extension  of  intelligence.  It  will  be  contended,  that  know- 
ledge has  brought  with  it  understanding,  —  that  the  people  of  flng- 
land  have  now  become  much  better  qualified  than  formerly  to 
judge  of  their  own  interests,  and  to  legislate  for  themselves, — that 
they  have  formed  certain  opinions  on  the  subject  of  this  Reform 
Bill,  — and  that  their  acquired  capacities  of  thinking  eniiHe  those 
opinions  to  a  preponderating  weight  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
legislature.  Now  this  argument,  we  admit,  may  be  a  very  good 
argument,  as  addressed  to  those  who  have  no  need  of  any  more  ar- 
gument at  all  to  increase  their  conviction,  —  who  have  already  satis- 
fied themselves,  that  the  Reform  Bill  is  in  itself  a  wise,  just,  and 
benevolent  measure,  and  that  the  nation  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  its  being  passed  into  a  law.  It  might  be  a  very  good  argument, 
as  addressed  even  to  the  opponents  of  the  measure,  if  their  oppo- 
sition were  avowedly  on  the  frivolous  grounds  of  mere  form  or 
taste,  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  merits  of  the  question.  It  might  be 
an  efficacious  argument  to  overcome  any  purely  abstract  antipathy 
to  change,  flowing  from  some  antiquarian  whim,  if  the  matter  in 
debate,  for  instance,  were  the  repeal  of  the  statutes  against  witch- 
craft or  the  abolition  of  the  trial  by  duel.  But,  as  addressed  to 
persons  who  not  only  demur  on  principle  to  the  wisdom,  justice, 
and  expediency  of  this  Reform  measure,  but  denounce  it  as  the 

.  most  rash  and  fatal  experiment  that  ever  was  permitted  to  en- 
danger the  lasting  peace  of  a  community,  —  coming,  too,  above 
all,  from  persons  who  have  always  heretofore  entertamed  a  similar 
dread  of  its  efficacy,  and  now  profess  to  yield  only  to  the  necessity 
which  this  argument  is  supposed  to  imply,  — surely  an  argument 
more  futile,  illusory,  and  self-contradictory  was  never  propounded 
by  man.     It  bears  the  stamp  of  absurdity  on  the  very  face  of  it. 
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You  ask  our  assent  to  a  proposition,  at  which  our  reason  and  sense 
of  justice  revolt ;  and,  as  the  only  inducement  for  our  acquiescence, 
you  allege,  that  it  is  demanded  by  the  increased  intelligence  of  the 
people !  — Intelligence  forsooth !  — Why,  what  impression  can  you 
possibly  expect  to  produce  on  our  minds  by  such  a  proposition  so 
supported,  except  the  conviction  that  the  people  are  not  intelligent^ 
and  that  you  are  proceeding,  therefore,  on  a  totally  false  assump- 
tion, —  and  an  assumption,  too,  which  you  yourself  must  believe 
to  be  false,  if  you  regard  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  proposition  in 
the  same  light  as  we  do,  and  have  no  belter  motive  than  this  to 
offer  for  supporting  it !  That  cannot  possibly  be  intelligencCy 
which  demands  a  thing  repugnant  to  reason  and  justice.  Prove  to 
us,  that  we  are  wrong,  —  prove  to  us,  that  reason  and  justice  are  on 
your  side,  —  and  we  concede  the  measure  at  once,  without  asking 
by  what  or  whom  it  is  demanded.  But  do  not  expect  us  to  re- 
ceive a  project  of  admitted  mischief  and  folly,  as  a  proof  of  the 
intelligence  of  those  by  whom  it  is  recommended.  If  the  people 
of  England  really  entertain  such  desires  as  you  state,  the  only 
practical  conclusion  which  the  circumstance  can  suggest  to  us,  is, 
that  it  might  be  desirable  to  give  lo  their  understandings  some  more 
beneficial  direction.  . 

The  other  favourite  argument  of  the  Reformers  is  that  which 
we  find  doled  out  every  morning  by  the  '  Chronicle,'  —  the  con- 
genial theme  of  the  pot-houses  and  Political  Unions,  —  and  in- 
cessantly kept  before  the  public ,  in  every  imaginable  form  of 
misrepresentation,  falsehood,  and  malignity,  by  all  the^  lower 
order  of  Radical  journals.  We  allude  to  the  vulgar  cry  against 
the  borough  mongers,  —  pointing  them  out  to  ipdicnation  as  pub- 
lic depredators, — and  inferring  the  necessity  oi  a  reform,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  nation  from  the  shameless  prodigality  of  the 
existing  Government.  These  are  topics  level  to  every  capacity, 
and  which  are  sure  to  find  a  greedy  acceptation  at  all  times  in  the 
ears  of  the  malevolent  and  the  sordid.  It  may  be  very  true,  that  a 
monarchical  government  is,  under  all  circumstances,  rather  a 
chargeable  appendage  to  a  country,  —  and  particularly  so  in  Eng- 
land, where  there  are  so  many  large  fortunes  daily  made  in  the 
liberal  and  mercantile  professions,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  enc^mous 
amount  of  many  hereditary  incomes,)  and  where  it  cannot  be 
fitting,  therefore,  that  officers  of  state  and  other  high  function- 
aries should  be  paid  penuriously,  or  degraded  to  a  condition 
much  inferior  to  that  which  their  talents  and  acquirements  might 
have  commanded  in  some  other  walk  of  life.  And  it  may  also  be 
perfectly  true,  that  the  offices,  honours,  and  bounties  of  the  state, . 
—  the  patronage  of  the  law  and  church,  — of  the  army  and  navy, — 
being  in  the  gift  of  th^  crown,  are  very  largely  shared  among  the 
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connexions  of  those  noblemen  and  men  of  property,  including 
always  a  certain  proportion  of  individuals  possessing  borough  in- 
fluence, who  happen  to  support  the  party  in  power.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  as  notoriously  false,  that  the  proprietors  of 
boroughs  generally  are  ever  leagued  together,  as  a  body,  for  the 
purposes  so  perseveringly  laid  to  tbair  charge,  and  with  such  little 
regard  to  decency  or  candour.  Into  the  wide  subject  of  the  finan- 
cial expenditure  of  this  country  we,  of  course,  do  not  think  of 
entering,  near  the  end  of  so  long  an  article.  But  we  shall  just 
venture  to  throw  out  one  or  two  short  observations,  which  will  not, 
we  trust,  be  found  inapposite  to  the  main  point  here  at  issue. 

That  there  have  been  at  different  times  gross  and  extensive 
abuses  in  the  expenditure  and  appropriation  of  the  public  money, 
we  have  no  intention  of  disputing.  But  we  certainly  have  a  right 
to  complain,  that  these  should  still  be  made  a  matter  of  principal 
charge  against  the  system  of  Government,  at'a  time  when  they 
have  been  so  effectually  and  permanently  put  down  by  public 
opinion,  that  many  of  our  establishments  are  in  no  small  danger 
of  being  frittered  into  inefficiency,  —  when  a  job  has  become  a 
thing  nearly  impracticable,  —  when  even  the  wholesome  influence 
of  the  crown  has  been  shaken  by  the  curtailment  of  its  patronage, 
—  and  when  the  situation  of  a  minister  of  state  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
soon  being  made  such,  that  none  but  a  man  born  to  an  independ- 
ent patrimony  will  be  able  to  hold  it.*  Taking  the  very  worst 
view,  however,  of  the  system  of  things  in  this  country,  as  it  was 
in  what  these  malcontents  represent  to  have  been  the  very  worst 
times,  and  not  denying  that  the  evils  complained  of  are  real  evils, 
it  still  remains  a  very  grave  question,  whether  even  those  evils 
have  not  been  the  means  of  preventing  others,  which  would  have 
been  much  more  deeply  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
In  a  country  where  there  is  so  much  inequality  of  wealth,  —  so 
much  enterprise,  information,  and  capacity  for  public  affaurs,  — so 
many  ardent,  restless,  and  ambitious  spirits,  as  in  Great  Britain, 
— there  appears  the  strongest  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  fabric 
of  the  constitution  would  be  exposed  to  continual  shocks,  and 
the  peace  of  society  incessantly  brought  into  peril,  by  the  tur- 
bulence and  daring  intrigues  of  individuals,  unless  the  execu- 
tive government  were,  in  some  degree,  charged  with  the  means 
of  brmging  those  spirits  into  harmony,  and  fencing  itself  round 
with  a  strong  barrier,  cemented  by  the  mutual  interests,  tlie 
hopes  and  pride  of  its  retainers.  —  These  may  be  stigmatized, 

*  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Canning  might  either  of  them  have  reaIize>J  splendid  fortones  at 
the  har.  'l*hey  chose  the  higher  patha  of  pabKc  honosr,  and  died  beggars.  Is  it  not 
just  that  the  state  shoaid  make  £Ood  that  provision  for  the  relatives  of  sach  men, 
which  they  themselves  forfeited  tlie  opportonity  of  eamhig  by  devoting  their  lives  to 
her  service  ? 
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perhaps,  as  unworihy  motives  of  action,  and  unfit  to  be  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  a  system  of  free  institutions:  but  they  are  the 
motives  by  which  nine-tenths  of  both  the  good  and  evil  which 
befall  mankind  are  dt  termined,  whether  they  be  in  direct  alliance 
with  their  system  of  government  or  not.  And  it  appears  to  us, 
that  those  who  are  so  forward  to  condemn  and  discard  them, 
and  think  to  engraft  on  the  state  and  munificence  of  this  heredi- 
tary monarchy  the  hucksterly  habits,  the  calculating  and  chaffer- 
ing parsimony  of  a  republican  form  of  government,  —  those  per- 
sons, in  our  apprehension,  are  first  bound  to  show,  that  the  same 
steady,  efficient,  and  useful. character  could,  upon  any  other  prin- 
ciples, have  been  preserved  to  the  administration  of  affairs,  in  the 
same  perfect  unison  with  an  unbounded  exercise  of  personal  lib- 
erty. This  is  the  true  and  statesmanlike  point  of  view  in  which 
the  system  ought  to  be  considered,  — with  reference  not  to  every 
petty  deformity  or  apparent  flaw  in  its  mechanism,  but  ^o  its 
spirit  and  operation  as  a  whole,  —  to  its  unparalleled  results.  And, 
could  we  but  count  our  gains, — could  we  reduce  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  a  dry  computation  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  -  and 
taking  all  the  paltry  millions  which  can  be  justly  laid  to  the  charge 
of  courtly  profusion  or  official  rapacity,  set  against  them  those  vast 
accumulations  of  wealth  and  capital,  those  countless  examples  of 
competence  and  contentment,  the  fruits  of  uninterrupted  indus- 
try, of  a  strong  and  settled,  rule,  of  quiet  and  order,  which  have 
grown  up  under. the  shadow  of  this  mighty  fabric,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  we  presume,  on  which  side  the  balance  would  be 
struck. 

We  must  not,  however,  permit  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the 
vulgar  notion,  that  a  more  popular  system  of  institutions  than 
now  subsists  in  England  would  be  any  certain  security  even 
against  profusion,  —  or  that  those  members  of  the  community  who 
contribute  the  least  to  the  public  burthens,  must  always  necessarily 
be  the  most  careful  guardians  of  the  public  purse.  Expenditure 
might  be  diverted,  perhaps,  into  other  channels,  and  addressed  to 
other  objects  ;  but  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  it  would 
never  be  lavish.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the  very  parties 
who  are  loudest  in  their  vituperation  of  the  prodigal  and  unneces- 
sary wars,  (as  they  are  pleased  to  designate  them,)  in  which  this 
country  has,  at  different  time?,  been  engaged  during  this  and  the 
preceding  century, — that  tliese  very  censors  of  our  vain-glory 
would  not  have  hesitated  to  plunge  us  but  the  other  day  into  an 
absurd  crusade  with  France  for  the  deliverance  of  Poland,  and  do 
not  scruple  even  now  to  tell  us,  that  *  had  England  possessed  a 
government  in  which  the  people  had  their  proper  share,  the  fall 

VOL.  xLvi.  Ko.  92. — Q.R.  75 
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of  Warsaw  would  not  have  occurred.'*  For  wars  undertaken 
from  any  deep  or  prospective  considerations  of  policy,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  obligations  of  treaties,  or  for  the  protection  of  the 
general  confederacy  of  nations  to  which  we  belong  against  the 
assaults  of  a  wide-wasting  military  despotism,  these  persons  have 
no  sympathy.  But  to  propagate  their  own  vbionary  creed, — 
to  gratify  their  political  passions,  their  likings  and  their  hatreds, 
—  they  care  not  in  what  Quisiotic  enterprises  they  embark  their 
countrj',  enterprises  how  little  concerning  her  interests,  or  how 
unattainable  by  her  means ;  —  they  care  not,  in  what  interminable 
conflicts  they  invofve  civilized  society,  what  thrones  are  subverted, 
or  what  bloodshed,  desolation,  and  anarchy  they  entail  on  the 
fiiirest  portions  of  the  globe. 

There  are  others,  again,  of  the  faction,  who  are  never  wearied  of 
preaching  up  to  us  the  example  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
fis  a  pattern  of  all  that  is  economical,  prudent,  and  virtuous  in  % 
government,  and  rarely  omit  the  opportunity  of  the  arrival  of 
a  Presidential  message,  or  the  promulgation  of  any  financial 
expos^  from  that  country,  to  draw  some  unfavourable  comparison 
between  her  fiscal  condition  and  ours.  We  may,  perhaps,  take 
some  future  opportunity  of  entering  a  little  at  laree  into  this 
subject  of  the  American  finances.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  shall 
just  take  the  liberty  of  applying  to  it  a  few  brief  observations. 
There  are  few  subjects,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  on  which 
there  prevails  more  general  or  grosser  delusion.  Because  America 
is  a  new  nation,  and  comparatively  unburthened  with  debt ;  be- 
cause her  geographical  position  exempts  her  from  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  standing  army,  or  of  keeping  up  more  than  a  very 
moderate  naval  establishment ;  because  the  President's  salary  of 
six  thousand  a  year  stands  contrasted  in  ostentatious  penury  with 
the  privy  purse  of  the  king  of  England ;  or  because  the  scale  of  the 
yearly  budget  of  the  general  government  presents  a  semblance  of 
great  moderation  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  territory  and  popu- 
lation, while  a  very  heavy  class  of  disbursements,  under  the  control 
of  the  separate  state  legislatures,  are  very  generally  kept  out  of 
view;  —  from  these,  or  from  any  of  these  circumstances,  we  are  not 
to  infer,  that  there  is  no  unnecessary  expenditure  under  the  Ame- 
rican system,  or  that,  in  fact,  those  establishments,  which  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  situation  does  not  exempt  them  from  the  necessity  of 
maintaining,  are  on  a  much  more  economical  scale  than  our  own. 
If  their  warlike  propensities  have  yet  had  but  few  opportunities 
of  displaying  themselves,  and  neither  the  accumulated  burthens 
entailed  by  past  wars,  nor  those  expenses  inseparable  from  a  cob- 

*  8e^  for  example,  the  Weetminiiter  Review,  No.  XXX,  p.  526. 
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stant  state  of  preparation  against  future  wars,  are  yet  severely  felt^ 
it  is  from  no  merit  in  their  government, — who,  on  the  contrary, 
have  done  their  best  in  this  respect  to  frustrate  the  advantages 
which  nature  and  fortune  had  designed  for  them.  It  is  true,  that 
the  salary  and  establishment  of  a  President  are  framed  on  a  scale 
of  severe  republican  simplicity,  —  that  there  are  no  officers  of  the 
household,  nor  great  state  pensioners.  But,  on  the  other  hand^ 
be  it  remembered,  there  are  certain  other  civil  disbursements,  in 
the  shape  of  salaries,  from  which  our  monarchical  establishment  is 
exempt.  Be  it  remembered  that,  besides  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, there  are  twenty -four  local  Houses  pf  Representatives  and 
twenty-four  Senates  continually  in  existence,  and  during  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  year  in  actual  session,  in  the  several  states  ; 
— that,  by  virtue  of  this  complicated  mechanism,  much  of  the  time 
of  not  less,  we  believe,  than  four  thousand  individuals  is  consumed 
in  incessant  talking  about  public  afiairs,  —  in  despatching,  discuss- 
ing, or  impeding  business,  which  probably  would  be  much  more 
expeditiously  and  efficiently,  if  not  so  satisfactorily,  transacted  by 
an  hundredth  part  of  the  number ;  and  that  every  one  of  these 
delegates  is  paid  for  his  talk,  —  those  serving  in  the  general  Con- 
gress receiving  as  much  as  eight  dollars  Tor  about  1/,  16j;)  per  day 
during  the  session,  besides  a  like  sum  for  every  twenty  miles  of 
distance  from  his  residence  to  the  seat  of  Congress.*  The  total 
annual  expense  of  the  general  and  state  legislatures,  taken  toge- 
ther, throughout  the  Union,  appears  thus,  from  a  table  compiled 
by  Captain  Basil  Hall  and  appended  to  the  third  volume  of  his 
Travels  in  North  America,  to  have  been,  in  the  years  1825,  6, 
and  7,  on  an  average  equal  to  267,563/  sterling.  Now,  if  we  add 
to  this  sum  314,201/  for  the  aggregate  charges  of  the  other  civil 
establishments  under  the  general  and  state  legislatures,  as  they  ap- 
pear by  the  same  table,  —  and  42,774/,  which  we  6nd,  by  a  re-' 
ference  to  an  original  document,  to  have  been  the  amount  of  their 
disbursements  for  diplomatic  purposes  in  I826,t  we  have  a  total 
of  624,538/  for  the  entire  civil  expenditure  of  the  American  re- 
public, at  a  period  when  the  free  and  slave  population  of  the 
Union,  as  computed  by  Captain  Hall,  amounted  to  only  11,348,- 
642  souls.  Let  us  compare  this  expenditure,  then,  with  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  under  the   same   heads  of  account.     On 

*  Travels  io  North  America,  bj  Capt.  BasU  Hall,  R.  N.    Vol.  ii,  pp.  231,  282. 

t  Capt  Hall  givei  a  ram  of  89,604/  iterlinc,  as  the  toUl  ezpeiMes  under  the  head 
of  Foreign  loterooone:  bat  this  arerage,  we  have  reason  to  beltoTO,  incJiides  diven 
indemnities  and  other  sams  paid  by  virtae  of  treaties.  We  have  extracted,  therefore, 
the  aetnal  diplomatic  chanes  from  the  acconots  laid  before  Congress  for  1826.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  impugn  the  accarac/  of  some  of  the  statements  in  this  table 
of  Capt  Hall's,  by  the  author  of  a  letter  pablished  in  the  «  Nevr  Monthly  Review.' 
but  none  of  the  charge  bear  on  any  of  the  points  referred  to  in  the  text 
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turning  to  the  latest  statements  of  revenue  and  charges  laid  before 
Parliament,  we  tind  that  the  charges  comprised  under  the  three 
heads  of  the  Civil  List,  Salaries  and  All  wances  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  and  Courts  of  Justice,*  (being  the  entire 
amount  of  our  civil  expenditure,  with  the  exception  of  the  parlia- 
mentary pensions  and  annuities,  granted  for  the  most  part  in  con- 
sideration of  eminent  public  services,  which,  as  there  is  no  corres- 
ponding item  in  this  department  of  the  American  accounts,  we 
leave  out  of  the  question  for  the  present,)  —we  find,  we  say,  that 
the  whole  of  these  charges  with  us  come  to  1,269,765/.  but  all 
these  are  expenses  which  ought  necessarily  to  bear  a  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  a  country  —  (perhaps  also  to  its 
wealtti,  but  we  shall  confine  our  observations  just  now  to  the  point 
of  population)  —  and  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
at  the  present  moment,  should  be  about  24,110,125  souls.f 
Taking,  therefore,  the  civil  expenditure  of  the  United  States  at 
its  standard  in  1825-7,  and  assuming  that  it  shall  be  increased, 
pro  ratOy  with  every  increase  of  the  population,  —  it  follows,  that 
as  soon  as  the  population  there  shall  equal  the  present  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  expenses  of  their  civil  establishment 
will  be  1,327,143/,  or  just  57,378/ iwore  than  ours!  We  have, 
indeed,  as  we  have  said,  left  out  of  account  the  parliamentary 
pensions,  which  of  themselves  amount,  with  us,  to  465,S83/. 
Say,  however,  that  we  even  include  these,  and  that  we  set  off 
against  them  the  amount  of  the  American  revolutionary  pensions, 
which,  in  the  years  in  question,  appear  to  have  been  241,543/, 
and  are  charged  among  the  military  disbursements  in  the  Ameri- 
can accounts  ;  —  still  the  balance  in  favour  of  America  will  not  be 
more  than  166,365/. 

Next,  as  to  ecclesiastical  expenses  ;  — We  find  it  stated  by  Dr 
Cooper,  in  his  late  publication,  that  the  clergy  of  all  sects  through- 
out the  United  States  receive  at  the  rate  of  about  1000  dollars 
each  per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  the  churches, 
and  of  what  he  calls  irregular  exactions  and  fees  ;  and  that  they 
are  in  number  about  thirteen  thousand  ;  constituting  an  aggre- 
gate charge  on  the  public  of  13,000,000  of  dollars,!  or  about 
3,081 ,650^    for  their  salaries   only,  —  and  for  each    clergyman 

♦  We  have  not  included  the  Mint  estalilishnient,  asthiit  forma  a  separate  head,  and 
is  classed  among  the  Miit'^ellanie;*  in  the  An»cricHn  Jiccountp. 

t  The  popolntioo  returnR  far  \**:i\  have  not  yet  been  laid  before  Parliament.  But 
taking  the  cenKas  of  1821  as  oor  hosi-:,  and  sia^nming  the  ratio  of  annual  increaM 
dariog  the  intervening  ten  yeirs  to  h'lve  been  tlie  wme  as  it  was  ascertained  by  pre- 
ceding enume-ations  to  have  been  i:i  the  twenty  years  antecedent,  the  result  wUJ  btt 
14,110,125  for  the  present  time. 

t  8m  Coop«r*s  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy,  p.  808. 
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237/y.l05!!  While  here  in  England,  where  of  late  we  have 
been  hearing  of  nothing  else  but  the  intolerable  grievance  of 
tith^s^i.and  the  expense  generally  of  our  church  establishment, 
it  appears,  from  very  satisfactory  evidence,  that  the  total  amount 
of  tithes  ih  the  hands  of  the  clergy  does  not  materially  exceed 
2,215,000/,*  and  that  if  the  tithes  were  equally  divided  among 
all  the. Jivihgs,  each  clergyman  would  have  only  about  200/ 
per  attihum  1  — ■  nay,  more,  that  even  with  the  addition  of  the 
cathedral  property,!  ^"d  of  l^^«  income  of  the  bishops,J  you 
cannot  estai^linli  an  aggregate  of  more  than  2,673,500/ !  It  is 
true,"  irideed,  that,  to  make  the  comparison  with  America  com- 
plete, il  wduld  be  necessary  still  to  add  to  this  sum  the  incomes  of 
the  English  dissenting  clergy,  which,  no  doubt,  are  considerable, 
and  might, probably,  for  aught  we  know,  be  more  than  sufficient 
tomake  up  tjie  ditference. 

With  respect,  lastly,  to  another  great  department  of  public 
policy;  the  administration  of  justice,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
discover,  iany  sufficiently  accurate  data,  from  which  to  state  the 
proportions  which  the  expenses  of  this  department  bear  to  each 
other  in  the  two  countries  respectively,  with  the  same  precision  as 
in  the  6ases  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  departments.  The 
expenses  of -the  judicial  establishment  of  the  general  government, 
indeed,  are  s|F).ecified  by  Captain  Hall  to  have  amounted,  in  1825, 
to  47,0.00/,.  JJut  this  makes  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  charge  ; 

—  for  each  separate  state  has  its  separate  judicial  establishment: 
and  in  Pennsylvania  alone,  Capta-in  Hall  tells  us,  there  are  up- 
wards, of  one  hundred  judges,  besides  some  thousand  justices  of 
the  peace.  .  Altogether,  '  the  number  of  persons  who  administer 
justice  in  America  probably  exceeds  that  of  their  army  and  navy.*^ 
The  salaries  oi*  these  persons,  it  is  true,  are  smnll  — so  small,  that 
no  firstrrate  lawyer  can  afford  to  be  a  judge.  Still,  there  is  every 
reafeQn 'ao  believe,  that  their  aggre^^ate  amount  would  be  found  to 
exceed  the  entire  expenses  of  all  our  English  courts  of  law,  even 
inchrding  the  pensions  of  the  retired  judges.  Then  it  must  be 
remethbered,  that  in  America  generally,  there  is  r.o  such  thing  as 
an  unpaid  magistrate.  The  justices  of  the  peace  are  every  where, 
except  ill  Virginia,  remunerated,  in  civil  cases,  by  fees,  which  are 
paid  by  the   parties. ||     The   number  of  individuals  subsisting  in 

*  See  a  very  inlelligont  and  useful  littb  puhlicaticn  on  the  charch  revenues,  enti- 
tled *  Si.t  '  etters  to  the  F'arniere  of  England,*  and  published  by  Koake  and  Vorly, 
p.  89.  (Buttlo^e  who  really  wish  to  understand  the  subject  in  nil  its  bearings, 
ought  to  study  DrDealtry's  recent  chnrjfe  to  the  clerjr^  of  IFampshire,  with  its  Appen- 
dix;-—a  niJislerly  performance,  wo.thy,  in  all  respects,  of  the  very  eminent  author: 

—  it  U  entitled,  'The  Church  and  its  Endowments}'  and  is  published  by  Hatchard.> 
t  Ditto,  p.  28.  i  Ditto,  p.  24. 

§  Travels  in  North  America,  by  Captain  BasU  Hall,  R.  N.  vol.  ii,  p.  429. 
II  Ditto,  p.  428. 
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America  by  the  legal  profession  must  appear  to  be  enormous, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  not  even  a  village  of  two  or  three 
hundred  inhabitants  is  to  be  found,  which  does  not  contain  one  or 
more  lawyers.*  The  quantity  of  litigation  is  of  course  in  propor- 
tion. The  fees  of  the  courts  indeed  are  low.  To  the  individual 
litigant,  justice  is  cheap,  tempting,  and  bad ;  —  to  the  country 
at  large,  it  probably  is  more  costly  than  to  any  other  in  the  world. 
—  So  much  for  American  economy  ! 

-  To  return,  however,  once  more  to  our  subject.  —  Miserably 
futile  as  are  the  pretexts  by  which  Ministers  are  driven  to  defend 
their  case  before  the  world,  it  is  yet  possible  certainly  to  conceive 
reasons,  which  may  have  weighed  with  them  to  urge  a  measure  of 
this  description  through  parliament.  ^  But  then  they  are  reasons/ 
as  is  well  remarked  by  the  author  of  the  Reply  to  Lord  Brougham, 
*  which  no  .minister  of  a  King  of  England  dares  to  give.'f  It  b 
far  from  being  our  disposition  to  judge  harshly  in  general  of  pub- 
lic men; — on  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  think  their  motives 
do  not  always  receive  from  the  world  the  justice  which  is  fairly 
due  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  contemplate  that  per- 
petual contradiction,  which,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  the 
body  of  the  Whigs  have  exhibited  between  their  lives  and  their 
professions,  —  between  their  known  personal  habits  and  preposses- 
sions, and  the  tone  which  they  maintain  in  public,  —  we  really  feel 
it  impossible  to  extend  to  them,  as  a  party,  that  credit  for  plain 
dealing,  to  which  their  characters  in  private  society  might  otherwise 
have  entitled  them,  and  which,  in  any  situation,  is  not  to  be  with- 
held on  light  grounds  from  men  of  their  station  and  accomplish- 
ments. It  is,  mdeed,  an  undeniable  truth,  that  what  has  chiefly, 
during  so  long  a  period,  disquali6ed  the  Whigs  for  office,  and 
rendered  their  tenure  of  power  always  short  and  their  reign  mis- 
chievous, has  been  the  prevailing  conviction,  that  they  have  all 
along  been  acting  a  part,  — and  a  part,  too,  quite  alien  from  their 
hearts.  The  universality  of  this  impression  has  the  double 
effect  of,  on  the  one  hand,  rendering  their  popularity,  and  their 
consequent  security  of  place,  very  precarious,  —  and  on  the  other, 
of  ur^mg  them  ever  and  anon  into  acts  at  variance  with  their 
own  judgments,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  their  sincerity,  and 
preserving  their  possession  of  the  ground  which  they  find  slipping 
from  under  themi  It  may  be,  that  the  several  members  of  the 
Cabinet  neither  took  exactly  a  common  view  of  the  character  of 
the  bill,  in  its  original  shape,  and  while  it  was  yet  under  de- 
liberation in  Council,  nor  have  since  contemplated  its  pro- 
gress with  exactly  the  same  feelings.     But,  after  the  distinct  ad- 

*  Tcayelt  in  North  America,  by  Captiin  Basil  Hall,  toI.  ii,  p.  426. 
t  Reply  to  a  pamphlet,  4tc,  p.  28. 
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mission  of  Lord  Althorp,  that,  in  the  event  of  a  division  having 
taken  place  on  the  first  night,  the  original  Reform  Bill  would  have 
been  thrown  out   in  the  House  of  Commons   'by  an  immense 
majority/  it  surely  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  inference,  that  this  fate 
had  been  anticipated  for  it  by  the  major  part  of  the  Ministers,  and 
that  they  never  seriously  expected  it  to  have  beer  passed  into  a 
law.     Nor  is  this  inference  in  any  way  shaken  by  his  Lordship^s 
subsequent  explanation.     The  country  once   excited,  however. 
Ministers  found  themselves  taken  in  their  own  snare.     They  had 
thenceforth  no  alternative  between  resigning  the  bill  or  resigning 
olSSce.     And,  as  Lord  Brougham  very  justly  observed,  the  sup- 
port of  such  '  noble  persons  '  as  the  Earl  of  Harrowby  and  others 
of  his  wav  of  thinking,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  'could  never  have 
enabled  them  to^o  on  for  a  night,  without  the  support  of  the  people.* 
On  this  part  of  the  case,  however,  we  have  already  said  more 
than  enough.     And  dismissing,  therefore,  at  once  from  our  con- 
sideration, both   the  alterations  which   have  been  made  in  the 
structure  of  the  bill,  and  the  arguments  by  which  those  alterations, 
as  well  as  the  measure  itself  generally,  are  supported,  we  might 
next  not  unprofitably  turn  to  inquire,  whether,  since  we  last  came 
before  the  public,  the  progress  of  revolution  among  our  neigh- 
bours has  been  affording  any  new  matter  for  our  instruction  ? 
Ministers,  however,  are  sick  of  being  always  twitted  with  the 
example  of  France,  and  desire  that  we  shall  not  travel  in  future  to 
other  countries  for  lessons  as  to  what  is  fit  to  be  done  in  our  own  ;  — 
judging,  perhaps,  that  in  framing  laws  for  men,  the  more  limited 
the  experience  of  human  nature  from  which  you  deduce  your 
principles,  the  less  likely  are  you  to  be  perplexed  with  any  matters 
tending  to  disturb  the  conclusions  you  desire  to  arrive  at.     Want 
of  space,  besides,  compels  us,  on  this  head,  to  restrict  ourselves  to 
a  single  observation.     It  is  obvious,  that  to  the  vigour  and  talent 
of  M.  Casimir  Perier  alone  is  the  new  government  of  France  at 
this  moment  indebted  for  its  existence.     And,  at  the  same  time^ 
it   is  equally  clear,  that  all  this  vigour  and  talent  are  unequal,  in 
the  state  to  which  France  has  been  reduced  by  the  revolution  of 
July,  to  stand  against  the  'movement.'    The  scenes  of  Lyons 
speak   to  us  with  a  double  admonition.     They  tell  us,  on  the  one 
hand,  how  utterly  incompatible  with  the  interests  and  pursuits  of 
peaceful  industry  are  all  violent  changes  in  the  political  cooditioii 
of  a  country.     On  the  other,  they  prove,  by  a  fresh  example,  how 
inefficient  the  laws  necessarily  become  under  the  influence  of  tueh 
transitions,  for  the  protection  of  society,  not  merely  against  any 
new  political  movement  which  it  may  please  the  restless  or  de- 
signing to  organize,  but  against  any  movement  whatever,  generated 
even  by  those  accidents  or  privations  from  which  no  state  of  society 
can  be  considered  wholly  exempt,  but  to  which  such  a  crisis  as 
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we  are  speaking  of  must  always  be  peculiarly  open^  We  have  not 
heard  that  any  of  the  Lyons  insurgents  have  been  puiiished,  or  are 
to  be  so.  if  they  are  not,  the  insurrection  has  triumphed,  and 
will  yet  do  its  work.  The  hereditary  rights  of  the  peerage  have 
been  abolished  by  M.  Perier's  concurrence  and  co-operation, 
though  in  opposition  to  his  declared  opinion.  That  has  been  a 
'  necessary  sacrifice  '  to  the  *  movement  !'  What  is  to  come  next  ? 
Do  the  friends  of  order —  do  those  who  living  under  a  monarchy 
are  not  ashamed  to  be  called  subjec.s  —  do  these  really  satisfy  them- 
selves that,  having  gained  this  point,  the  *  movement'  is  to  pause? 
When  examples  are  cited  from  history,  to  prove  how  revolutions 
are  produced  or  hurried  forward  by  unwise  and  unworthy  conces- 
sion, the  invariable  reply,  indeed,  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill  is, 
that  the  concession  was  made  too  late.  But  will  ihey  favour  us 
with  one  solitary  instance  in  which  a  concession,  designed  to  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  a  revolution,  was  ever  yet  made  in  time  ? 
An  early  concession,  in  an  ordinary  case,  may  sometimes  save 
the  dignity  of  a  government ;  but,  since  society  first  existed,  it 
never  was  the  means  of  preventing  a  fresh  demand. 

Is  it,  then,  by  the  inten'^ity  of  the  commercial  distress  which  the 
agitation  of  this  melancholy  question  has  produced,  that  we  are  to 
be  reconciled  to  lU  adoption  ?  Are  we  to  be  taught,  that  there  is  no 
relief  from  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  but  in  laying;  his  flesh  to  the 
wound  ?  Such  appears,  at  least,  to  be  the  drift  of  the  logic,  by  which 
Ministers  are  now^  endeavouring  to  urge  on  the  bill.  Lord  John 
Russell  tells  us,  that  the  state  of  things  is  now  such,  that  ^  the 
speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  llie  question  has  become  of 
an  importance  only  equal  to  that  of  the  question  itself^  And  a 
recent  ministerial  pamphlet, — one  of  a  family,  —  all  of  a  suffi- 
ciently slight  fabric,  though  not  without  some  show  of  contro- 
versial tact  and  cleverness,  and  which  betray  their  mutual  affi- 
nity by  their  lone  of  alternate  wheedling  and  menace,  and  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  writer  turns,  and  hammers,  and  ring;s 
the  changes  on  the  one  or  two  ideas  whicli  form  the  whole  staple 
of  his  desk  ;  —  this  production  we  find  indulging  in  the  following 
piece  of  solemn  rhodomontade  :  — 

'  The  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  measure  would  rally  round 
the  Government  such  a  Itoni  of  virtue  and  Intel lis^ence,  us  utterly  to 
confound  the  designs,  and  to  stifle  the  voice  of  faction.  Blessing  of 
incalculable  value  to  these  vast  dominions  would  follow  in  its  train. 
Excitement  would  necessanly  and  inslanlly  svbside  —  commerce  would 
revive  —  trade  woidd  flourish  ^indiistrif  woidd  spread  —  iranquillily  would 
rei^n.  In  a  short  space  of  years,  and  under  the  influence  of  liberal 
and  beneficent  mesaures,  there  would  ensue  a  scene  of  harmony  and 
comfort,  which  every  generous  mind  has  long  ardently  panted  to  wit- 
ness !  '* 

*  What  have  the  Lorda  done  ?  and  What  will  they  do  next  ?  p.  86. 
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Why,  what  wretched  drivelling  is  this  ?  Does  any  man  desire 
to  know  if  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  will  tranquillize  the 
mind  of  the  public,  —  let  him  consult  only  his  own  bosom,  and" 
ask  if  it  will  tranquillize  himself?  Mr  Wakefield, — no  bad 
representative,  we  suspect,  of  one  large  class  of  our  reformers, 
—  admits  fairly,  that  political  excitement  would  not  cease 
with  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  —  that,  *  for  years  to  come,  the 
many  practical  questions  affecting  many  interests,  that  would  be  a 
consequence  of  Reform,  must  inevitably  maintain  a  high  degree 
of  political  excitement,^*  It  is  indeed,  we  fear,  undeniably  true, 
that,  turn  to  whatever  side  we  may,  we  shall  turn  in  vain  now  for 
peace!  It  was  on  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  when  Lord  John 
jRussell  first  astounded  Parliament  with  his  exposition  of  the 
ministerial  plot  —  it  was  in  the  hour  when  the  conviction  burst 
full  upon  the  most  charitable  among  us,  that  the  British  Const!-' 
tution  had  not  been  too  dear  a  price  to  pay  for  even  the  short-lived 
gratification  of  personal  malice,  party  revenge,  and  long^hopeless^ 
ambitions  —  it  was  then  that  the  fatal  blow  was  given,  from 
which,  whatever  course  matters  may  now  take,  we  are  scarcely 
sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  this  country  will  effectually 
recover  during  the  lives  of  the  present  generation, -^recover, 
that  is,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  comparative  degree  of 
peace  and  contentment,  which  she  had  enjoyed  for  a  century 
before.  The  effect  of  that  blow  was  irreparable,  —  the  mis-^ 
chief,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  been  completed,  —  and  such 
has  become  our  position,  that  it  may  be  said  now,  without 
the  least  exaggeration,  that,  whether  we  recede  or  advance,  or 
stand  still,  we  do  not  escape  from  danger,  or  from  the  fear  of 
danger.  And  why  is  this  so  ?  Simply,  because  to  pass  the 
bill  would  be  to  plunge  at  once  on  the  ve»y  evils  we  dread,  while 
to  reject  it  would  not  be  to  get  rid  of  the  danger  of  its  being 
carried  at  some  future  and  perhaps  early  period.  The  case  ob-- 
viously  admits  of  no  remedy  but  to  struggle  on,  and  endure,  as- 
patiently  as  we  can,  the  excitement  and  its  effects,  —  trusting, 
that  if  the  mischief  can  but  be  postponed  or  mitigated  by  some 
strong  interposition,  the  public  mind  may  gradually  subside 
again  into  a  state  of  at  least  comparative  confidence  and  com- 
posure. To  talk  of  anything  being  settled,  —  anything  healed,  — 
anything  tranquillized,  by  passing  this  measure,  of  which  the  very^ 
mention  has  set  the  kingdom  in  flames,  we  hold  to  be  an  absurdity 
too  gross  for  any  language  adequately  to  designate.  Would  the 
landed  gentleman  return  at  once  to  his  wonted  habits  of  life,  in 
the  confidence  that  his  rents  were  again  secure,  because  that  Par- 
liament, which  he  foresees  is  to  crush  him  by  the  abolition  of  tbe 

*  Householders  in  Danger  from  the  Populace.  — p.  14. 
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corn-laws,  is  no  longer  in  posse,  but  in  esse,  and  just  on  the  point 
of  being  convened  ?  Is  the  rector  to  count  his  tithes  in  peace, 
with  sixty  Irish  Catholics  already  in  the  senate  ?  Is  thfe  West 
India  proprietor  to  lay  down  at  once  his  alarms,  and  feel  perfectly 
easy,  the  moment  his  enemies  have  become  his  masters  ?  Or  is 
the  fundholder  to  dismiss  all  further  doubts  respecting  the  security 
of  his  dividends,  because  Mr  Cobbett  is  returned  for  Manchester  ? 
Let  us  dismiss  such  idle  thoughts,  and  meet  the  danger  steadfastly 
like  men,  as  we  best  can. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  vast  proportion  of  the  populatioo 
who  are  now  interested  in  the  Savings  Banks  would  be  a 
security,  in  case  of  the  bill  passing,  against  any  attack  being 
made  on  the  funds,  or,  indeed,  against  any  popular  violence 
taking  place,  by  which  the  security  of  the  funds  could  be  en- 
dangered. There  are  now,  we  are  told,  no  less  than  367,812 
depositors  in  England  alone,  —  of  whom  47,596  live  within  the 
county  of  Middlesex  3  —  and  we  are  told,  that  all  these  persons 
would,  in  any  emergency,  feel  their  interests  to  be  linked 
with  the  cause  of  good  order  and  of  public  faith.  And  so  no 
doubt  they  would,  if  the  deposits  in  the  Savings  Banks  were 
on  the  footing  of  funded  property  generally,  and  liable  to 
rise  and  fall  in  value  with  the  value  of  stocks  in  the  market.  But 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  those  deposits,  on  the  contrary.,  are 
merely  so  many  cash  accounts,  payable  on  demand,  or  at  a  short 
^notice,  —  and  that  so  far,  therefore,  from  contributing  to  the  safety 
of  the  state,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  prove  a  new  and  very 
alarming  element  of  danger,  in  any  crisis  which  might  threaten 
the  security  of  the  public  creditor.  Those  depositors  care  only  for 
the  present  solvency  of  the  Government ;  they  know  that  their 
deposits  can  be  withdrawn  at  their  pleasure,  and,  with  the  usual 
confiding  spirit  of  persons  so  situated,  they  never  doubt  but,  in 
case  of  things  going  wrong,  they  will  be  in  time  at  all  events  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Meanwhile,  there  is  no  intermediate 
decline  in  the  market  value  of  their  property  to  serve  as  a  warning, 
and  stimulate,  them  to  rally  round  the  state.  They  remain  un- 
moved to  the  last.  And  then^  when  the  shock  does  arrive,  — they 
are  the  first  to  throng  in  with  their  demands,  and  to  aggravate  the 
universal  panic  and  confusion.  If  ever  we  have  a  national  bank- 
ruptcy, we  may  expect  it  to  commence  by  a  run  on  the  Savings 
Banks  for  gold.  Nor,  for  times  of  trouble,  is  tliere,  perhaps,  a 
worse  feature  in  our  civil  jcondition  than  this  great  liability  of  our 
Government,  to  be  called  on  for  fourteen  millions  sterling  in  any 
single  day. 

But  there  is  still  another  question.     It  has  never  been  denied 
by  any  person  professing  to  belong  to  the  conservative  party,  and 
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*  certainly  not  by  us,  that  on  this,  as  on  all  other  subjects  of  mo- 
ment, public  opinion,  (by  which  we  mean,  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  persons  competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  such  matters,) 
must,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  sooner  or  later  overcome  all 
obstacles  that  may  be  set  up  against  it.  And  it  has  been  justly 
described  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  conserva- 
tive duty  of  the  Peers,  to  take  care  that  due  time  be  afforded  in 
all  cases  for  this  opinion  being  deliberately  formed  and  clearly 
ascertained,  —  and,  in  particular,  that  no  measure  like  this,  to 
which  their  own  judgments  refuse  assent,  shall,  out  of  mere  defe- 
rence to  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  popular  sentiment, 
be  permitted  to  pass  their  house,  at  least  until  it  shall  first  have 
been  put  beyond  all  doubt,  that  such  is  really  the  well-considered 
and  deliberate  opinion  of  those  classes  of  society,  who  have  a  right 
to  claim  such  a  deference  ;  —  to  take  care,  in  brief,  that,  under  the 
pretext  of  yielding  to  public  opinion,  the  nation  be  not  sacrificed 
to  popular  clamour.  The  question,  therefore,  arises,  whether, 
having  once  rejected  the  Reform  Bill,  and  thrown  the  measure 
back  on  the  public  for  further  consideration,  the  conservative  duty 
of  their  Lordships,  in  this  respect,  be  not  now  discharged  ?  and 
whether  it  may  not  be  incumbent  on  them,  when  the  same  mea- 
sure shall  again  be  brought  before  them,  sustained,  as  before,  by 
what  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  the  popular  voice,  —  whether,  in  such 
case,  it  now  behove  them  not  to  receive  that  voice  as  a  surer  ex- 
pression than  before  of  the  real  sense  of  the  people,  —  as  the  result 
of  a  longer  and  calmer  consideration,  and  entitled,  therefore,  to  a 
more  decided  weight  in  their  future  deliberations  ?  —  Now,  we 
put  this  question,  merely  because  it  has  been  raised ;  —  for  we  shall 
not  so  far  insult  the  understandings  of  our  readers  as  to  suppose,  that 
the  simplest  of  them  can  require  to  have  it  proved  to  him,  that  the 
seven  weeks  of  riot  and  confusion,  wdiich  intervened  between  the 
prorogation  and  reassembling  of  Parliament,  were  no^  a  season, 
which  could  possibly  have  afforded  much  opportunity  either  for 
the  exercise  of  cool  reflection  on  the  part  of  any  portion  of  the 
people,  or  for  ascertaining  the  real  sense  of  that  portion  of  them 
who  are  capable  of  reflecting ;  and  that  if  it  had  been  the  sincere 
desire  of  Ministers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  people  rather  than  of  their  temporary  insanity,  Parliament  would 
not  have  been  assembled  before  Christmas,  nor  would  the  Reform 
question  have  been  agitated  anew  within  the  present  year  at  all. 
The  author  of  the  pamphlet,  which  we  have  quoted  a  little  above, 
pays  the  Lords  the  complimentof  supposing,  that  in  the  momentous 
decision  to  which  they  came  in  October,  the  majority  were  actu- 
ated, not  by  an  overpowering  sense  of  duty  to  their  country,  but 
merely  by  the  vapouring  and  silly  vanity  of  vindicating  their  own 
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personal  courage  and  consistency,  —  by  the  fear,  as  he  is  pleased 
to  express  it,  *  of  being  thought  afraid.'*  And,  therefore,  he 
very  consequentially  argues,  that,  having  given  such  proofs  of  their 
boldness,  *  they  can  now  the  better  afford  to  concede  some- 
thing to  the  wishes  of  their  countrymen.'  '  The  King,'  he 
exclaims,  ^  remains  steadfast  to  the  ministry  and  the  nation  ! 
The  people  have  triumphantly  rejected  the  charge  of  being 
indifferent  to  the  measure !  Any  further  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  I^ords,  then,  would  seem  little  else  than  a  wan- 
ton and  reckless  perseverance  in  wrong  V  And  again,  with  bis 
usual  iteration,  he  remarks,  a  little  further  on,  '  The  Lords  have 
maintained  their  rights.  They  have  asserted  their  authority  and 
prerogative.  They  have  upheld  the  dignity  of  their  house.  Can 
they  require  anything  more  to  satisfy  their  sense  of  what  is 
'*  due  to  themselves  ?"  '  —  So  far,  certainly,  we  cannot  withhold 
our  concurrence  from  the  argument  of  this  writer,  that,  if 
the  Lords  were  now,  after  the  events  of  the  recess,  to  pass 
a  measure  so  identical  in  its  principle  with  that  which  they 
rejected  in  October,  as  is  the  bill  which  has  just  been  read  a 
second  time  in  the  other  house  of  Parliament,  we  should,  in  such 
case,  be  very  much  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  former  pro- 
ceeding of  rejection,  from  any  more  creditable  motives  than 
those  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  assign  ;  —  for,  if  the  lords 
had  a  great  conservative  duty  at  that  time  to  perform,  nothing,  we 
think,  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  same  obligation  still  subsists, 
and  precisely  in  the  same  force.  This  anonymous  author,  who  takes 
so  sagacious  a  measure  of  the  infirmities  of  the  human  character, 
does  not  hesitate,  by  the  by,  very  candidly  to  avow  (and,  in  doing 
«>,  he  is  in  perfect  consistence  with  himself)  his  partiality  for  the 
application,  in  such  cases,  of  a  little  reasonable  intimidation.  All 
debate  of  a  dissuasive  kind,  he  contends,  resolves  itself,  in  fact, 
into  the  same  thing ;  *  for  what  are  the  arguments  by  which  any 
man  is  prevented  (if  he  be  prevented)  from  doing  a  foolish  or  a 
wrong  thing,  but  intimidation  V  Certainly,  we  answer,  what 
else  ?  And  what  are  those  by  which  a  man  is  prevented  from 
doing  a  wise  or  a  right  thing  ?  It  occurs  to  us,  however,  that  in 
order  to  justify  the  use  of  this  species  of  dissuasive  rhetoric,  it 
should  be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  prove,  that  the  thing 
which  we  deprecate  is  reoWy  foolish  and  wrong,  and  that  in  that 
point  must  lie,  after  all,  the  whole  pith  of  the  question.  Could 
all  men  but  be  taught  to  fear  wisely,  there  would  soon  be  an  end, 
we  suspect,  of  this  Reform  question. 

We  are  always  glad  to  have  Lord  Brougham  with  us  in  such 
oases.     And  it  was  therefore  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we 

*  What  will  be  done  with  the  Lords  ?  p.  6. 
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read,  the  other  day,  so  full  a  declaration  of  his  lordship's  senti- 
ments on  the  inexpediency  of  legislating  on  any  important  subject 
under  the  influence  of  popular  excitement,  as  he  is  reported  to 
have  uttered  on  the  occasion  of  a  petition  being  presented  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  praying  some  modification  of  the  existing  laws  in 
regard  to  the  procuring  of  anatomical  subjects.    .On  that  occasion 
we  are  told,  *  the  Lord  Chancellor  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state,  that 
the  subject  appeared  to  be  one,  the  difficulty  of  which  was  equal- 
led only  by  its  importance.     However,  he  thought  that  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  it  would  be  well  to  avoid 
all  discussion  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  would,  in  especial,  be 
wise  to  delay  any  legislative  measure  regarding  it,  till  thai  ex^ 
citement  had  abated,^     In  making  these  observations,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  his  lordship  had  the  Reform  Bill  in  his  eye,  and 
spoke  from  a  profound  conviction  of  the  mischiefs  which  had  re- 
sulted to  society  from  the  very  different  course  wtich  has  been 
adopted  with  regard  to  that  measure  by  his  lordship's  colleagues. 
His  lordship  could  not  have  failed  to  perceive  that,  if  a  reform  of 
the  laws  respecting  the  procuring  anatomical  subjects  were  to  be 
agitated  while  the  public  mind  is  in  its  present  state  of  exacerba- 
tion, the  *  false  position'  in  which  the  professors  of  anatomy  have 
long  stood  with  respect  to  the  laws  and  to  the  public,  would 
necessarily  become  a  subject  of  the  most  severe  animadversion, 
and  be  condemned  as  '  an  anomaly  no  longer  to  be  tolerated  in 
this  enlightened  age.'     It  would  naturally  be  observed,  his  lord- 
ship must  have  foreseen,  that>  while  on  the  one  hand  we  have 
been  enacting  statutes  which  interdict,  under  severe  penalties,  the 
stealing  of  dead  bodies,  —  on  the  other  we  have  bisen  countenanc- 
ing and  supporting  establishments  which  avowedly  subsist  by  the 
constant  infringement  of  those  statutes ;  that  *  if  the  theory  of  the 
law  in  this  respect  be  right,  our  present  practice  must  be  bad  ;^ 
and  that  now,  when  intelligence  has  become  so  extensively  diffus- 
ed among  the  people,  it  will  not  do  to  tell  them,  '  that  theory  is 
one  thing,  and  that  practice  is  another,'  and  that,  although  the 
law  severely  punishes  men  who  are  detected  in  stealing  dead 
bodies,  it  is  nevertheless  absolutely  necessary  and  right  that  dead 
bodies  should  continue  to  be  stolen.     All  this,  and  much  more,  to 
the  same  effect,  the  Chancellor  doubtless  foresaw  would  be  urged, 
and  that  an  application  of  the  same  summary  rule  of  justice  which 
has  been  practised  in  regard  to  the  boroughs,  —  a  rule  assuming, 
in  all  cases,  vague  repute  for   proved  delinquency,  —  certainly 
could  not  have  resulted  in  less  than  the  peremptory  shutting-up 
of  all  the  anatomical  schools  in  London,  leaving  the  living  genera- 
tion of  men  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as  they  best  might,  with- 
out the  aid  of  surgeons,  and  holding  the  anatomists  and  their  as- 
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sistants  fortunate  if  they  escaped  a  general  judgment  of  deporta-* 
tion  to  New  South  Wales,  as  the  reward  of  their  presumed  con- 
nivance in  past  misdeeds. 

Would  you  not  then,  it  may  be  asked,  concede  any  measure 
whatever  of  Reform?  That  is  a  question,  which  involves  still 
other  considerations  than  those  which  we  have  been  thus  far  dis*- 
cussing,  and  which,  practically  taken,  cannot  perhaps  be  met  by 
quite  so  prompt  and  conclusive  an  answer.  Our  general  opinions 
in  regard  to  it  have  been  long  before  our  readers, — undisguised 
and  unquali6ed.  To  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  a 
small  number  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns,  we  never  have 
objected  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  a  measure  from  which 
we  ever  anticipated  much  advantage.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
this  very  limited  allowance  of  enfranchisement,  and  perhaps  the 
admission  of  copyholders  to  vote  for  counties,  together  with  some 
of  the  proposed  arrangements  for  the  future  regulation  of  elections, 
there  is  certainly  no  one  important  provision  of  the  Reform  Bill 
which  we  have  not  from  the  first  considered  to  be  fi-aught  with 
danger,  and  which,  if  the  matter  rested  with  us,  we  would  not 
willingly  embrace  any  conceivable  extremity  to  avoid.  We  adhere 
to  these  opinions  still,  in  their  full  extent.  We  dispute  the  wis- 
dom of  the  principles  on  which  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  founded,  and  deny  the  expediency  and  the  necessity  for  carry- 
ing any  portion  of  them  into  effect.  We  quite  agree  indeed  with 
JAt  EscotC,  that  what  is  commonly  called  '  moderate  reform,'  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  'moderate  mischief;*^ — and  it  has  al- 
ways, we  own,  appeared  to  us,  that  the  facility  with  which  many 
not  unimportant  members  of  the  conservative  party  have,  at  vari- 
ous times,  been  induced  to  qualify  their  professed  opinions,  and 
hold  out*  to  the  adversary  overtures  of  conciliation,  in  the  hitherto 
utterly  vain  hope  of  obtaining  some  concession  in  return,  has 
tended,  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  to  weaken  and  endam- 
age the  constitutional  cause.  We  say  this  with  great  deference; 
because  we  are  aware  that  the  matter  is  viewed  in  a  different  light 
by  some  individuals  whom  we  highly  respect,  and  particularly  by 
certain  members  of  the  upper  house,  to  whose  able  and  manly  ad- 
vocacy of  constitutional  principles,  in  the  late  debate,  the  coun- 
try is  under  solid  obligations.  We  are  aware  that  some  of  those 
noble  lords  are  of  opinion,  that  the  question  may  best  be  settled 
by  cotn promise ;  and  that  one  eminent  peer  in  particular  (the  Earl 
of  Harrowby)  has  specifically  stated  the  extent  to  which,  on  the 
footing  of  a  compromise,  he  would  now  be  willing  to  concur  in  a 
measure  of  reform.  His  lordship  stated,  as  we  understand,  that 
his  insuperable  objections   to  the  last  ministerial   bill  applied 

*  LflCttr  to  a  Noble  Peer  on  the  present  state  of  tbe  Reform  QnestioD,  p.  9. 
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chiefly  to  the  following  points:  viz.y  first,  that  population  had 
been  taken  for  the  basis  of  representation  ;  secondly,  that  the  an- 
cient franchise  had  been  unnecessarily  destroyed,  not  only  in  the 
places  included  in  schedule  B,  but  in  every  other  city  and  bo-, 
rough  of  the  kingdom,  without  any  complaint  having  been  brought 
forward  against  them ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  franchise  had  been 
extended  to  such  an  enormous  number  of  voters  as  1,000,000 
out  of  a  population  of  12,000,000,  while  even  in  France  the  last 
new  generation  of  Reformers  are  content  with  200,000  voters 
out  of  a  population  of  32,000,000,  —  and  these  voters,  too,  all 
of  one  class — a  constituency  of  householders  paying,  not  10/ 
per  annum,  but  3^,  6d  per  week.*  His  lordship  declared  his 
^  objection  to  any  one  of  the  franchises  of  the  realm  being  alter- 
ed, without  special  cause  ;'  and  again,  on  a  subsequent  night, 
^  to  the  sweeping  disfranchisement  of  1 50  boroughs,  possessing  a 
great  diversity  of  franchise  rights  and  privileges,  without  any 
proof  of  corruption  or  other  complaint,  — to  the  establishment  of 
one  uniform  kind  of  election,  —  and  to  the  test  as  to  qualifica- 
tion of  voters  as  much  too  low.'  He  professed,  however,  '  that 
he  was  friendly  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  wealthy  and 
populous  towns,  possessing  such  distinct  and  important  interests,, 
that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  country  at  large  that  they 
should  obtain  a  separate  representation;'  and  added,  that  *he 
would  not  be  niggardly  in  putting  that  principle  in  practice.'  He 
further  said  ;  *  he  should  be  far  from  objecting  to  an  extension  of 
the  constituency  in  the  large  counties ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  he 
should  be  ready  to  agree  to  the  cutting  off  of  a  Certain  number 
of  boroughs  from  the  other  end,  —  extinguishing  the  francbbe  ia 
places  the  least  considerable  in  wealth  and  population,  —  in  order 
to  make  room  for  such  new  representation.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, admit  any  precise  limit  of  population  or  taxation  as  a  stand- 
ard for  the  disfranchisement  of  boroughs ;  but  having  adopted 
the  principle  on  which  he  should  be  disposed  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise, he  should  be  disposed  to  make  the  absence  of  that  princi- 
ple the  rule,  in  respect  of  the  place  to  be  extinguished.'! 

We  have  thought  it  proper  to  allude  to  these  propositions  of 
Lord  Harrowby  —  (from  most  of  which  we  have  the  misfortune 
widely  to  dissent)  —  because  we  do  consider  it  as  within  the  chap* 
ter  of  possibilities,  that  this  nobleman  and  his  immediate  friends 
may,  from  circumstances, 'find  themselves  invested  with  the  power 
of  determining,  for  however  short  a  period,  the  course  of  legisla^ 
tion  on  this  momentous  subject.  If  such  power  should  be  placed 
in  their  hands  —  a  most  solemn  responsibility,  we  need  not  say, 

*  MixTor  of  Pariiamant^  Part  €1,  pp.  2672-6.         t  IK  Pavt  Cn,  pp.  8021,  2. 
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must  attend  it ;  and  we  sincerely  trust  they  will  never  lose  sight, 
come  what  may,  of  Earl  Harrowby's  recorded  conviction,  that 
the  Durham  Bill,  had  it  been  permitted  to  pass  a  second  reading 
'  in  the  House  of  Lords,  '  could  never,  by  any  ingenuity,  have  been 
so  moulded  in  a  committee,  as  to  form  the  basis  of  a  sound  mea- 
sure.' By  whatever  arguments  these  noble  persons  may  be  as- 
sailed, by  whatever  blandishments  they  may  be  courted,  there  is, 
above  all,  one  vital  point  which  must  never,  not  for  an  instant,  be 
lost  sight  of,  by  those  who  would  undertake  —  in  the  absence  of 
revolutionary  motives  —  the  direction  of  any  experiments  of  this 
description  ;  and  it  is  this :  • —  that  not  only  what  you  concede  shall 
be  safe  in  itself,  but  that,  after  it  shall  have  been  conceded,  yoa 
shall  not  be  placed  thereby  in  a  less  favourable  position  than 
before,  for  resisting  any  further  change  which  may  be  not  less 
called  for,  but  which  you  may  consider  actually  and  summarily 
ruinom  to  be  granted.  If  this  point  be  not  most  carefully  guard- 
ed, it  is  quite  clear  that  you  gain  nothing  by  your  compromise ; 
—  you  might  as  well  have  yielded  at  once  to  the  whole  demand. 
Now,  all  this  is  a  matter  of  great  —  of  infinite  nicety.  And  it  is 
less,  indeed,  from  any  absolute  distrust  of  the  possibility  of  im- 
proving in  any  way  our'  representative  system,  than  from  our 
sense  of  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  undertaking  and  of  the 
numberless  risks  of  failure,  that  we  have  always  been  averse  from 
even  considering  any  plans  for  that  purpose,  however  modified. 
Earl  Harrowby  has  spoken  the  word  disfranchisement!  — 
but  to  that  rule  of  disfranchisement  on  which  all  the  minis- 
terial bills  have  been  constructed,  there  are  (laying  more  general 
considerations  aside  for  the  moment)  two  special  and  insuperable 
objections :  —  the  first,  that  it  is  a  tyrannical  invasion  of  the 
existing  rights  of  individuals,  who  are  not  proved  to  have  com- 
mitted any  default,  by  reason  of  which  such  rights  ought  to  be 
forfeited  :  — the  second,  that  it  is  a  rule  which  even  the  authors 
of  the  bill  dare  not  follow  out  at  once  to  all  its  consequences^ 
and  which  never,  therefore,  can  be  a  sound  basis  for  a  measure 
which  it  is  desired  should  be  final.  And  this  objection,  it  must 
be  obvious,  would  equally  apply  to  any  other  rule  grounded 
in  any  degree  either  on  population  or  property.  But,  —  if  Liord 
Harrowby  does  grapple  with  this  matter,  —  other  principles 
might,  perhaps,  be  found,  more  finite  in  their  application,  and 
less  objectionable  in  point  of  precedent. — There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  principle  already  established  by  Parliamentary 
usage,  that  of  disfranchising  a  borough  on  account  of  the  proved 
and  flagrant  corruption  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  voters  To 
the   abstract   of  this  principle,  indeed,  as  it  has   been   applied 
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in  practice,  we  have  never  been  able  to  assent ;  nor  do  we  see 
how  the  objection  taken  by  Lord  Eldon  to  the  extinction  of  that 
portion  of  the  constituency  against  which  there  is  no  charge,  in- 
discriminately with  that  which  has  been  convicted,  can  entirely  be 
got  over.  Still,  however,  it  is  a  settled  and  admitted  principle, 
— it  carries  nothing  with  it  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  nor  goes  to 
establish  any  violent  precedent;  and  if  the  rule  of  indemnifying 
the  innocent  for  what  they  lose  on  account  of  the  guilt  of  others 
were  observed,  as  it  should  never  have  been  departed  from.  Lord 
Harrowby  might,  with  comparative  safety  at  least,  consider  this  as 
a  resource  within  his  reach. 

There  is  yet  another  principle,  in  some  respects  akin  to  that  of 

!>roved  corruption,  which  might,  perhaps,  be  made  a  basis  for  dis* 
iranchisement  without  any  very  violent  departure  from  the  analo- 
gies at  least,  if  not  the  practice,  of  the  constitution  ;  we  mean,  the 
principle  of  decay.  It  has  been  often  urged,  and  usually  with  ab- 
surd exaggeration,  as  a  reason  for  a  Reform  in  Parliament,  that 
many  boroughs  which  were  populous  and  thriving  places  at  the 
time  of  their  enfranchisement,  have  since  fallen  into  poverty  and 
decrepitude.  Lord  Harrowby  may  say  —  *  Be  it  so.  Let  their 
decay  then  be  proved  by  historical  evidence  ;  and  if  there  be  a 
satisfactory  case  made  out,  let  them  undergo  the  same  fate  as  if 
they  had  been  incapacitated  for  their  functions  by  corruption,  in- 
demnifying in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  suffering  parties, 
where  an  honest  pecuniary  loss  can  be  demonstrated.'  A  borough 
which  has  fallen  to  decay  may  fairly  be  considered,  indeed,  as 
having  fallen  into  the  same  legal  predicament,  though  involuntari- 
ly and  innocently,  as  a  borough  curtailed  of  its  constituency  by 
the  disqualification  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  voters  for  corrupt 
practices.  In  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  forfeiture  would  pro- 
ceed on  the  ground^  that  the  place  is  no  longer  in  a  condition  to 
fulfil  the  uses  of  its  charter.  There  would  be  no  mere  arbitrary 
wrong  therefore,  —  no  fatal  precedent  ;  and  the  principle,  besides, 
would  have  the  incalculable  advantage  of  being  one  involving  no 
interminable  questions,  but  easily  followed  out  at  once  to  all  its 
consequences.  To  ascertain  what  boroughs  come  within  its  ope- 
ration, would  necessarily,  indeed,  cost  time  and  trouble  ;  —  but 
here,  too,  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  something  like  a  goal ! 

And  now,  may  we  hope  to  be  listened  to,  even  by  persons  who 
are  far  from  adopting  our  deep-rooted  aversion  to  the  whole  of  the 
scheme,  if  we  proceed  to  offer  a  few  words  on  a  part  of  the 
subject  which  hitherto  has  been  very  little,  if  at  all,  touched  on 
in  argument  in  either  house  of  Parliament,  «but  which  we  have 
always  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the 
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well-being  of  societj,  and  to  the  character  of  the  legislature  itself 
in  the  eyes  of  future  generations  ?  We  speak  of  what  we  conceive 
to  be  the  incontestably  equitable  right  of  all  unoffending  individu- 
als, whose  property  may  be,  in  any  way  injured  or  deteriorated  in 
value  by  such  arbitrary  mutations,  as  even  Lord  Harrowby  seems 
to  contemplate  without  universal  horror,  to  receive,  in  case  of 
their  being  under  any  circumstances  adopted,  a  compen$ation  ade- 
quate to  their  loss.     We  recollect  well  the  admonition  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  to  the  anti-reforjnaers,  when  he  cautioned  them  to  be- 
ware how  they  treated  a  privilege  like  this  of  the  elective  fraocfaise, 
as  if  it  were  a  right  of  equal  degree  with  the  sacred  rights  of  fwo- 
perty,  - —  those  rights  which  are  the  very  foundation  and  purpose 
of  civilized  society,  —  lest,  at  some  future  period,  their  arguments 
should  be  made  the  justification,  and  the  present  proceedings  of  the 
legislature  become  a  precedent,  for  some  invasion  of  those  great 
immunities.     And  can  that  eminent  civilian  really  persuade  bioi- 
self,  that  the  precedent  will  escape  the  sagacity  of  the  future  advo- 
cates of  robbery,  even  without  its  being  suggested  to  them  by  the 
arguments  of  the  an ti -reformers  ?    Alas  !  it  is  already  among  the 
worst  indications  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  —  of  the  declining  force 
of  those  principles  by  which  the  institution  of  property  is  upheld, 
—  that  sMch  a  proposal  of  arbitrary  and  gratuitous  spoliation  as 
that  before  us  should  have  been  allowed  to  pass  even  thus  fiir  as 
so  light  a  matter,  and  with  so  little  rebuke  ! 

The  right  of  voting  at  an  election,  it  is  said,  is  a  political  power ; 
and  political  power y  we  are  told,  is  held,  not  as  property y  but  on- 
ly as  a  trust*  Sir  James  Mackintosh  admits,  indeed,  that  the 
trust  is  beneficial;  but,  he  contends,  Mt  is  only  incidentally  so, 
and  to  an  amount  small  and  insignificant,  and  quite  lost  in  the  duties 
and  obligations  arising  out  of  it  as  a  trust.'  Now,  we  might  be 
content  almost  to  rest  our  case  on  this  admission,  that  the  trust  is 
beneficial ;  —  for,  as  to  the  quantity  or  value  of  the  benefit,  that  is  a 
point  which  admits  of  very  exact  admeasurement,  in  any  case  where 
"the  franchise  is  attached  to  the  land  and  passes  with  the  land,  and 
the  result  in  such  cases  proves  exactly  the  reverse  of  Sir  James 

*  We  had  intended  to  have  offered  a  few  observations  on  the  pamphlet,  entitled 
'  A  Short  History  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  reference  to  Reform,*  by  Mr  AUeo; 
but  the  great  length  to  which  the  article  has  already  extended  mnst  plead  onr  exciwe. 
From  a  gentleman  of  such  authority  in  all  Whig  circles  as  Mr  Allen,  we  had  antici- 
pated the  solution  of  some  weightier  knot  than  usual.  Bat  the  sole  object  of  the  pnb- 
iication  seems  to  be  to  prove,  what  we  believe  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  Par- 
liament has  authority  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  if  it  abaJI 
judge  expedient.  As  for  the  prescriptive  right  claimed  by  the  boroughs,  we  own  we 
are  quite  content  with  the  antiquity  which  Mr  Allen  allows  it,  in  dating  it  from  the 
act  of  the  6th  of  Richard  H  ;  nor  can  we  see  how  that  right  can  now  be  materially 
affected  by  the  circumstance  of  the  original  selection  of  the  boroughs  having  been  con- 
fided generftlly  to  the  sherifls,  supposing  his  statement  on  that  subject  to  be  correct 
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Mackintosh's  predication ;    and,  with  respect  to  the  duties  and 
obligations,  however  important  these  may  be,  they  can  afford  no 

S ground  for  impeaching  the  title  of  the  holder,  so  long  as  they  are 
aithfully  performed.  But  it  does  not  remain  to  be  proved,  at  this 
time  of  day,  that  the  corporate  right  of  voting  in  boroughs,  though 
a  personal  right  merely,  is  a  property,  nor  that  any  obstruction  in 
the  exercise  thereof  will  be  visited  with  damages  by  the  common 
law.  That  point  was  long  ago  settled  by  the  judgment  of  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Ashley  and  White,  —  a 
judgment  which  was  affirmed  afterwards,  on  appeal,  by  the  House 
of  reers.  ^  A  right  that  a  man  has  to  give  his  vote  at  the  election 
of  a  person  to  represent  him  in  Parliament,  there  to  concur  to  the 
making  qf  laws  which  are  to  bind  his  liberty  and  property,'  says 
Lord  Holt,  '  is  a  most  transcendani  thing,  and  of  an  high  nature.'^ 
And,  again,  —  *  this  privilege  of  voting  does  not  differ  from  any 
other  franchise  whatsoever.'  —  '  We  do  not  deny  them  (the  House 
of  Commons)  their  right  of  examining  elections ;  but  we  must  not 
be  frighted  when  a  matter  of  property  comes  before  us,  by  saying 
it  belongs  to  the  Parliament  ;  —  we  must  exert  the  Queen's  juris- 
diction.'f  With  respect  to  the  privilege  of  voting  acquired  by 
burgage  tenure,  again.  Lord  Holt  treats  that  as  a  real  right,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  personal  right  acquired  by  corporate  fran- 
chise. *  The  right  of  election,'  he  says,  '  is  a  privilege  annexed 
to  the  burgage  land,  and  is,  as  1  may  properly  call  it,  a  real  pr%» 
vilege.'X 

To  apply  then  the  argument  for  indemnification  to  the  case  of 
burgage-tenure  property  subjected  to  disfranchisement.  As  the 
privilege  here  passes  with  the  land,  so  does  the  value  of  that  pri- 
vilege, pass  with  the  value  of  the  land.  The  purchaser,  in  buying 
tenements  which  confer  the  right  of  voting  on  their  occupants, 
*buys  that  which  he  may  legally  buy,'  and  in  using  his  influence  as 
a  landlord  to  obtain  the  suffrages  of  those  occupants,  he  avails  him- 
self of  an  incident  to  property  of  which  he  may  legally  avail  himself. 
It  may  be  true,  that  the  beneficial  interest  of  the  Irish  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders  in  their  respective  franchises  might  have  been,  or 
that  of  the  Preston  potwallopers  may  be,  so  '  small  and  insigniji* 
canty  as  to  be  incaj)able  of  valuation  or  undeserving  consideration. 

*  Raymond's  Reports,  vol.  ii,  p.  963. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  957. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  951.  So  commonly  indeed  has  it  been  considered  by  conveyancers,  that 
the  vote  in  such  cases  is  annexed  to  the  tenement,  that  it  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
enumerated  by  them  among  the  appurtenances.  «Iii  the  year  1740,  Waterton  con- 
veyed premises  in  Horsham  to  Lord  Irwrin  by  the  following  description,  m'r.,  all  that 
part  of  a  messuage  or  tenement,  garden  and  back-side,  together  with  lI'O  vote  and 
o(ber  privileges  and  appurtenances  to  the  same  belonging,  being  burgage  tenire.'  — 
Btywood  on  Boroughs,  p.  269. 
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But  the  remark  has  no  application  to  a  case  like  this,  in  which  the 
privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  Parliament  is  the  appurte- 
nance of  a  limited  spot  of  land,  of  a  small  number  of  old  houses  or 
ancient  sites  of  houses  in  a  manor,  all  the  property  of  a  common 
lord,  and  occupied  by  his  tenants.  That  the  beneficial  interest  in 
such  a  case  is  neither  ^  small  nor  insignificant,'  is  proved  sufficient- 
ly by  the  admitted  fact,  that  those  houses  and  sites  of  houses  de^ 
nve,  in  many  instances,  the  greater  portion  of  their  marketable 
value  from  the  franchise  attached  to  them.  Nor  can  it  be  any  ob- 
jection to  the  just  right  of  an  honest  proprietor  holding  this  bene- 
ficial interest,  that  some  other  person  similarly  circumstanced  has 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  corrupt  or  unlawful  traffic. 

Let  us  only  consider  the  immediate  inferences  to  which  a  cod- 
^tempt  of  the  proprietary  interest  in  such  a  case  may  lead  ;  and 
jud^e  how  dangerous  it  is  to  tamper  with  such  matters.  Take  the 
analogous  case  of  an  advowson.  An  advowson  is  clearly  a  trust 
for  political  purposes,  just  as  much  as  a  burgage  franchise  is. 
Like  a  burgage  franchise,  an  advowson  can  yield  no  lucrativt  ien- 
tjit  to  its  owner.  Yet  is  it  not  a  right  of  great  value  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  ?  —  is  it  not  clearly  property  1  Why,  in  Blackstone's 
classification  of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  we  find  advotoions  at 
the  head  of  the  list,  and  treated  as  on  a  parity  with  rentSy  which 
form  the  tenth  item  in  the  same  enumeration  !  The  recovery  of 
advowsons,  as  temporal  rights,  was  effectually  provided  by  a  sta- 
tute of  Edward  I.  They  are  treated  as  lay  fees,  and  may  be  grant- 
ed by  deed  or  will,  —  are  constant  subjects  of  sale  and  mortgage, 
—  and  are  assets  in  the  hands  of  heirs  and  executors.     Now,  sup- 

Eose  it  should  be  discovered  some  day  that  advowsons  are  very 
ad  things,  —  that  their  possessors  frequently  make  a  corrupt  and 
simoniacal  traffic  of  them,  —  and  that  it  would  be  much  better  if 
the  clergy  were  elected  to  their  livings  by  the  votes  of  their  parish- 
ioners. It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  it  would  be  competent  for  the 
legislature,  in  such  a  view  of  the  case,  to  deal  with  the  right  as 
it  might  judge  necessary  for  the  public  good.  Where  a  benefi- 
cial interest  is  coupled  with  a  public  trust,  it  no  doubt  is  liable  to 
be  disturbed  and  interfered  with,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  that 
would  have  no  relation  to  the  case  of  a  beneficial  interest  which 
concerned  only  the  individual  possessor.  And 'this  we  take  to  be 
the  true  distinction,  and  the  only  one,  between  the  two  cases,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  present  question.  The  one  beneficial  interest 
is  still  just  as  much  property  as  the  other.  If  you  admit  an  ad- 
vowson indeed  to  be  property,  it  is  vain  to  say,  that  political  power 
cannot  be  property,  — for  an  advowson  is  political  power.  Aod 
thouf^  a  just  care  for  the  public  trust,  with  which  it  b  associated. 
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ma^  justify  an  interference  with  such  property  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature,  which  would  not  be  justifiable  in  the  case  of  a  man's 
rents,  still,  upon  all  received  principles,  that  interference  must  be 
exercised  with  a  due  consideration  for  the  rights  of  the  proprietor. 
The  legislature,  if  it  profess  to  act  on  any  rule  but  the  law  of  the 
strongest,  cannot  detract  from  or  take  away  that  right,  without 
making  some  adequate  compensation. 

Let  this  be  conceded  in  the  case  of  an  advowson ;  and  we  really 
do  not  understand  how  it  is  to  be  denied,  in  the  case  of  the  elective 
franchises  attached  to  burgage  tenements.  An  advowson  is  said  to 
be  either  an  'advowson  in  gross'  or  an  'advowson  appendant.' 
The  first  is  a  right  not  adhering  to  any  lands  or  manor,  but  sub- 
sisting in  itself,  and  belonging  to  the  person  who  exercises  it.  It 
is  as  nearly  analogous,  therefore,  as  possible,  to  the  county  elective 
franchise  m  Scotland,  when  detached  from  the  land,  and  passing 
with  the  superiority; — a  species  of  franchise,  by  the  by,  which  is 
just  as  clearly  recognized  as  property  by  the  Scotch  law,  as  an 
advowson  is  by  the  law  of  Endand,  but  which  the  late  Scotch 
Reform  Bill  proposed,  nevertheless,  to  take  away,  (at  least  as  an 
heritable  possession,)  and  to  take  away  with  this  very  absurd 
effect  on  the  rights  of  the  individuals  concerned,  —  namely,  that  a 
landholder  who  sold  his  qualification  a  twelvemonth  before  for  a 
thousand  pounds,  would  have  had  the  qualification  restored  to 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  would  be  allowed  to  keep  the  money, 
—  while  the  purchaser  was  to  be  allowed  nothing  but  the  privilege 
of  a  personal  and  untransferable  vote  for  life,  of  no  pecuniary 
value  whatever.  The  advowson  appendant,  again,  is  a  right  de- 
pending on  k  manor,  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  land,  and  which 
passes  by  a  grant  of  the  manor,  without  any  words  specifically  desig- 
nating it ;  and  it  bears  just  the  same  analogy  to  the  burgage  fran- 
chise in  an  English  borough,  as  the  advowson  in  gross  does  to  a 
detached  Scotch  qualification.  Both  advowson  and  franchise  are 
valuable  rights  appurtenant  to  the  manor ;  both  are  in  the  nature 
of  politcal  trusts ;  both  pass  with  the  manor ;  and  the  pecuniary 
value  of  both  is  included  in  the  price  of  the  manor.  In  short, 
they  cannot  be  distinguished;  —  for  it  is  no  substantial  distinction, 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  advowson  nominates  directly  to  the 
living,  while  the  proprietor  of  the  burgages  has  the  nomination, 
not  of  the  Member  of  Parliament,  but  only  of  those  who  choose 
him.  The  right  of  nominating  those  electors  is  not  the  less  a 
valuable  right, — it  is  not  the  less  a  right  in  the  nature  of  property, 
— a  right  which  cannot  be  justly  taken  away,  without  indemnifi- 
cation. Nor  let  it  be  said,  that  the  rights  of  the  burgage-holders 
would  be  in  any  degree  preserved,  even  in  those  cases  where  the 
borough  might  not  be  wholly  disfranchised,  and  where  they  would 
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be  allowed^ consequently,  to  retain  their  votes  for  life.  At  best,  this 
would  be  the  substitution  of  a  personal  and  life  interest  for  ao 
hereditary  one.  But,  in  truth,  the  reservation,  in  such  cases,  wou^d 
be  a  mere  mockery ;  the  right  being  rendered  entirely  valueless 
by  participation.  If  you  wero  to  rob  a  church  patron  o(  his  ad- 
vowson,  for  the  purpose  of  vesting  the  right  of  electioa  m  the 
parishioners,  would  it  be  less  a  spoliation,  because  the  patron 
might  happen  himself  to  be  one  of  those  parishioners, — or  would 
be  be  less  entitled  on  that  account  to  indemnification? 

The  application  of  a  rule  of  compensation  to  the  cases  of  cor* 
porate  or  scot-and-lot  franchises  would  be  a  matter,  to  be  sure, 
of  more  difficulty  and  complication  than  where  the  subject  is 
a  constituency  of  burghers ;  and  the  parties  to  be  indemnified  might 
not  be  file  same  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  BOt  there  is  one 
plahi  principle  which  can  scarcely,  we  should  think,  mislead  in  any 
case  ;  namely,  that  wherever  either  a  fair  pecuniary  loss  or  dete- 
rioration of  value  can  be  established  as  the  consequence  of  dis- 
franchisement, it  ought  to  be  made  good. 

As  Lord  Harrowby  appears  to  protest  very  decidedly  against  any 
interference  with  the  existing  franchises  in  such  of  the  old  boroughs 
as  are  proposed  to  be  retained,  we  are  spared  the '  necessity  of 
considering  any  modification  of  a  feature  in  the  ministerial  scheme 
which  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  even  less  justifiable,  if  pos- 
sible, than  the  disfranchising  clauses,  inasmuch  as  it  is  equally 
revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
provision  altogether  gratuitous  and  uncalled  for.  We  allude 
to  the  destruction,  by  wholesale,  of  all  the  anpient  constitu- 
encies, including  even  those  of  the  close  corporations  expressly 
established  by  James  the  First  for  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  in  Ireland.  —  The  objection  to  non-resident  fireemen 
being  permitted  to  retain  their  votes,  is  the  additional  expense 
which  the  existence  of  this  class  of  voters  entails  on  candidates. 
But  can  Lord  Harrowby  avoid  asking — are  there  no  means  by  which 
this  expense  might  be  obviated,  without  utterly  depriving  those 
persons  of  their  legal  rights?  Could  no  arrangement  be  devised 
for  taking  their  suffrages  at  the  towns  where  they  reside  ?  They  must 
all  be  known  persons ;  their  names  enrolled  in  the  records  of  the 
corporation  ;  would  not  the  production  of  their  certificates  of  free- 
dom before  a  magistrate,  and  making  affidavit  of  their  identity, 
be,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  a  sufficient  protection  against  fraud  ? 
Or  if  to  such  a  plan  there  should  prove  to  be  an?  insuperable 
obstacle,  why  might  they  not  be  permitted  at  least,  if  so  inclined, 
to  perform  their  journey  to  the  place  of  election,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting,  at  their  own  expense  ?— Is  it  the  anxiety  of  the  framers 
of  the  ministerial  bill  to  exclude  all  influences  from  friinre  elec* 
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lions,  except  those  belonging  to  the  immediate  locality y  which  has 
been  the  real  motive  for  their  regulation  on  this  point  ? 

To  proceed  to  a  yet  more  important  point:  —  there  appear 
to  us  to  be  two,  and  only  two,  intelligible  objects,  which  any 
feflecting  person  would  propose  to  himself,  in  setting  about  to 
invest  such  places  as    Leeds,  Birmingham,   and    Manchester, 
with  elective  privileges ;  and  these  two  objects  are  not  perhaps 
very  w^U  reconcilable  with  each  other.     On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  the  rational  and  statesman-like  object,  of  giving  a  direct  re- 
presentative voice  in  the  legislature  to  those  mercantile  inte<- 
rests,  of  which  the  towns  in  question  are  severally  the  soul  and 
centre ;  —  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  object,  neither  irra* 
tional  (we  admit)  nor  unimportant,  where  there  is  a  fair  presump- 
tion of  its  being  attainable  without  a  sacrifice  greatly  beyond  its 
value,  —  that  of  better  reconciling  to  their  condition  the  debating 
and  excitable  masses  of  population  congregated  in  those  huge 
workshops  of  the  empire,  and  bringing  their  feelings  more  into 
harmony  with  the  system  under  which  they  live,  and  of  whose  poli- 
tical strength  it  is  certainly  most  desirable  that  they  should  form 
a  part.     These,  we  say,  are  the  only  two  objects  which  occur  to 
us  as  likely  to  address  themselves  to  the  understanding  of  any 
sober-minded  man,  in  meditating  a  plan  for  filling  up  such  blanks 
in  our  representative  body.     Yet,  by  some  strange,  and  to  us,  we 
will    own,  unaccountable    obliquity  of  fortune,   his    Majesty's 
Ministers  appear,  in  their  scheme  of  a  new  constituency,  to  have 
hit  on  the  very  device  by  which  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
objects  might  be  most  effectually  frustrated !    They  have  thought 
fit  to  compose  the  great  majority  of  their  constituency  from  a  class 
which  has  no  connexion,  or  only  a  very  remote  and  indirect  one, 
with  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  towns  to  be  represented. 
—  They  have  contrived  a  scheme  so  very  ingeniously  balanced  be* 
tween  the  two  extremes,  as  to  ensure  a  large  augmentation  of  the 
numbers  of  the  elective  body,  without  any  addition  to  the  weight 
or  efficacy  of  the  legislature,  —  and  to  involve  the  country  in  all  the 
troubles  of  democracy,  without  even  the  advantage  of  being  popular. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  a  very  learned  person,  whose  views  on  any 
such  subject  must  deserve  Lord  Harrowby's  best  attention,  that  a 
constituency  better  at  least  than  one  including  indiscriminately 
every  ten-pound  householder  of  whatever  denomination  ot  charac- 
ter, might  probably  be  obtained,  by  incorporating  the  new  boroushs^ 
and  admitting,  to  corporate    privileges,  not  only   householders 
of  all  descriptions,  without  limitation  as  to  the  value  of  their 
dwellings,  provided  they  had  been  resident  in  the  town  during 
a  term  of  not  less  than  seven  vears,  and  had  never  been  in 
receipt  of  any  assistance  from  trie  poor-rateS|  or  convicted  of 
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any  felony  or  fraud,  —  but  even  inhabitants  of  the  class  of  ope-* 
ratives  not  being  householders,  who  should  have  been  employed 
in  the  town  for  a  like  term  of  seven  years,  and,  besides  fulfilling 
the  other  conditions  just  stated,  should  have  saved  out  of  their 
earnings  a  certain  small  sum  of  money,  and  observed,  during  that 
time,  implicit  obedience  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  relation- 
ship of  master  and  journeyman.  Such  is  the  plan  proposed 
by  Mr  Palgrave.''^  It  has  been  urged  that  a  constituency  of  this  de- 
scription would  not  be  likely  to  return  more  objectionable  members 
to  parliament  than  a  constituency  of  ten-pound  householders;  and 
that  it  would  have  some  advantage,  at  least,  in  not  establishing  an 
mvidious  distinction  between  the  people  of  that  rank  in  society 
and  those  below  them,  —  and  might  even  have  a  tendency  to  im- 
prove, in  some  degree,  the  character  of  the  operative.  —  It  has  been 
suggested,  too,  that  possibly  a  scheme  of  constituencies  of  this 
description  might  be  turned  with  some  success  into  an  engine 
for  breaking  up  the  system  of  Political  Unions,  by  placing  the 
conduct  of  the  more  respectable  operatives  in  some  degree  under 
the  supervision  of  their  several  corporations,  and  subjecting  to 
disfranchisement  every  freeman  who  should  become  a  party  to  any 
combination,  whether  for  political  purposes  or  for  the  regulation 
of  wages.  On  maturer  reflection,  however,  —  looking  to  the 
examples  of  Westminster,  Coventry,  Nottingham,  Preston,  and 
other  places,  where  the  constituencies  are  even  more  popular  than 
would  be  those  framed  on  the  principles  under  consideration,  jet 
where  there  does  not  appear  to  be  more  of  contentment  than  at 
Manchester  or  Birmingham,  we  cannot  suppose  that  Mr  Palgrave 
himself  should  be  very  sanguine  as  to  its  conciliatory  operation. 
We  fear,  indeed,  — we  wish  we  could  say  we  doubt,  —  the  opera- 
tives in  these  great  towns  are  too  much  occupied  with  their  ulterior 
plans  to  set  much  value  even  on  the  most  liberal  concession  of 
what  they  would  consider  as  merely  a  barren  franchise  ! 

Hitherto  certainly,  as  to  the  whole  of  this  most  vital  part  of  the 
subject.  Parliament  has  been  called  on  to  legislate  in  the  dark.  Mi- 
nisters do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary  at  all  to  inquire  or 
consider,  how  iheir  ten-pound  franchise  would  be  likely  to  work  in 
any  given  case, — what  descriptions  of  voters  it,  would  call  into  exist- 
ence,— what  influences  those  voters  would  be  most  likely  to  obey,— 
to  what  extent  the  several  county  constituencies  would  be  changed 
by  the  substitution  of  the  borough  franchise  in  every  instance  of  a 
town  freeholder  above  the  annual  value  of  ten  pounds,  — or  how 

*  Oar  readers  will  be  well  rewarded  by  a  perusal  of  the  whole  of  this  pamphlet— 
which  was  published  at  an  early  period  of  the  excitement,  and  has  therefore  totv  pio- 
bably  obtained  little  circulation.  The  tone  was  too  temperate  for  the  time.  We  ai« 
bound  to  add,  that  many  of  the  aathor*s  views  appear  to  ns  entirely  fimeifiiL 
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various  other  points  would  be  aflfected  —  most  essential,  all  of 
them,  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  effect  of  the  measure  which 
they  are  urging  through  Parliament.  We  know  there  are  per- 
sons, and  Ministers  may  very  possibly  be  among  the  number,  who 
flatter  themselves,  that  the  master  manufacturers  at  such  places 
as  Manchester  and  Glasgow  would  be  able,  in  most  instances,  to 
command  the  return  of  members  of  their  own  selection.  AU 
the  best  opinions  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this 
point,  however,  go  directly  to  negative  this  assumption.  We  are 
assured,  that  the  operatives  in  these  places  are  rarely  in  a  situa- 
tion of  dependence  on  their  immediate  employers,  and  not  at  all 
in  the  habit  of  showmg  any  deference  to  them.  We  are  assured, 
that  they  (that  is,  such  of  these  operatives  as  are  tenhpound 
householders,  and  of  the  spinners  and  better  class  there  are,  we 
believe,  a  good  many  such, )  —  that  these  would  choose  for  them- 
selves, —  that  the  low  tavern-keepers,  the  letters  of  lodgings,  and 
small  shopkeepers  inhabiting  the  same  parts  of  the  town  as  the 
operatives^  and  connected  with  them  by  their  daily  dealings, 
would  act  with  the  operatives,  —  while  the  influence  of  the  mas- 
ter manufacturers  would  scarcely  reach  beyond  the  circle  of  their 
own  immediate  tradesmen  ;  —  and  that  therefore  the  members  re- 
turned for  Manchester  and  Glasgow  would  just  as  little  represeat 
the  great  interests  of  those  cities,  or  any  interests  at  all,  save  so 
far  a^  the  wild  desires  of  a  radical  faction  can  be  called  such,  — 
as  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  does  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
metropolis !  One  thing  is  certain  enough  -—  viz.,  that  the  charac- 
ter and  relations  in  life  of  the  lower  classes  of  a  ten-poimd  con- 
stituency would  be  very  different  in  different  places.  In  Manr 
Chester,  or  Glasgow,  we  have  said,  the  lower  order  of  voters' 
would  be  keepers  of  ale-houses,  —  petty  tradesmen,  —  spinners 
•and  other  operatives  in  the  receipt  of  full  wages.  In  Edinburgh,, 
again,  lawyers'  clerks  and  menial  servants  would  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  body.  While  at  Brighton  and  Cheltenham  jon 
would  have  a  constituency  composed  partly  of  a  shifting  popula- 
tion of  strangers,  partly  of  keepers  of  lodging-houses,  venders  t)f 
toys,  and  proprietors  of  circulating  libraries.  —  Could  Lord  Har- 
rowby  ever  consider  it  as  clear,  that  any,  one  qualification  or  even 
any  one  description  of  franchise  should  be  applied  with  equal  ad- 
vantage to  places  so  variously  circumstanced  ? 

With  perfect  respect  for  the  principles  and  motives  of  Lord 
Harrowby  and  his  friends,  we  have  ventured  to  throw  out  these 
few,  perhaps  officious,  suggestions.  If,  in  consequence  of  the 
equal  rashness  and  obstinacy  of  the  present  Ministers,  and  the 
slowness  of  the  general  proprietary  of  the  empire  to  appreciate, 
and  act  as  if  they  did  appreciate,  the  limitless  danger  of  tamper- 
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iDg  with  the  coDSlitutioD,  —  if  this  noblemau,  and  his  personal  ad- 
herents, should  find  themselves  called  upon  to  grapple  seriously 
with  the  responsibilities  which  many  consider  not  unlikely  to  fall 
to  their  lot  —  our  motives,  we  are  sure,  will  not  be  misinterpreted 
.  by  them ! 

Whatever  ideas  on  this  subject  may  find  favour  with  these  emi- 
nent persons,  of  one  thing  we  feel  most  certain,  — that  they  can- 
not be  such  as  could  ever  be  in  any  shape  engrafted  on  the  pre- 
sent bill.  As  fdr  that  bill — every  dream,  we  must  repeat,  of 
fashioning  it  by  means  of  any  amendments  or  modifications  what- 
ever, into  a  fit  measure  for  the  adoption  of  Parliament,  is  utterly 
hopeless.     When  it  shall  go  before  the  Lords,  therefore,  as  we 

E resume  it  must  be  expected  to  do,  —  their  Lordships  can  have 
ut  one  course  to  follow,  consistently  with  their  obligations  to  the 
country  and  their  own  honour,  —  to  meet  it,  namely,  with  the  same 
uncompromising  negative  which  they  opposed  to  the  last. 

Are  we  to  be  reminded  again  of  the  story  of  the  Sybil,  and  told 
that,  if  we  reject  this  measure  now,  the  next  alternative  that  will 
be  offered  to  our  choice  may  be  —  not  a  bill  from  Lord  Harrowby, 
but  —  something  still  more  fearful  than  the  existing  bill  itself? 
We  answer,  that  this  threat  has  no  terrors. for  us.  There  is  yet 
time  to  retrace  our  steps ;  —  there  is  yet  an  instant,  in  which  we 
may  be  saved  ; — but,  if  this  bill  be  passed  into  a  law,  or  the  half 
of  this  bill,  the  Ministerial  Conspirators  will  have  already  done 
theur  worst.  They  will  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  '  move- 
ment,' which  no  human  hand  will  be  able  to  arrest.  It  is  a  mea- 
sure which,  in  our  solemn  judgment,  includes  all  the  frightful  al- 
ternatives which  you  can  paint  to  us,  — and  those  not  merely  as 
contingent  or  possible,  but  flowing  from  it  by  a'  necessity  nearly 
as  inevitable  as  any  consequence  which  human  prescience  can,  in 
any  case,  presume  to  deduce.  If  we  must  be  swallowed  up  in 
the  vortex,  it  concerns  us4ittle,  whether  we  are  to  plunge  at  once 
into  the  centre,  or  slide  in  gently  by  the  brim :  at  the  best,  it  is 
but  ^ne  whirl  more,  and  we  are  as  surely  engulphed  ! 

Are  we  to  be  told,  that  if  this  measure  be  rejected  a  second 
time  by  constitutional  authority,  the  king  has  power  by  law  to 
create  a  sufficient  number  of  reers  to  overpower  the  majority 
in  the  Upper  House,  and  it  will  be  then  forced  into  a  law  by  vn- 
comtitutional  violence  1  We  answer,  that  if  the  institutions  of 
our  country  are  to  perish,  we  had  rather  they  should  fall  under  the 
blow  of  the  assassin,  than  by  the  treachery  and  cowardice  of  their 
sworn  defenders.  The  character  and  dignity  of  the  British  peerage 
are  yet  among  the  few  stays  of  sinking  society  that  are  left  us ;  and 
destroyed  as  their  future  influence  would  be  by  such  a  creation  for 
such  a  purpose^  it  would  be  still  more  fatally  and  irretrievably 
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destroyed  by  the  voluntary  abdication  of  their  conservative  func- 
tions. 

We  are  aware,  certainly,  that  the  King  has  authority  by  law  to 
create  peers,  and  that  he  may  therefore,  to-morrow,  if  it  shall  be 
his  royal  pleasure,  elevate  the  whole  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London,  with  the  members  of  the  National  Political  Union  to  boot, 
to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His  Majesty,  we  know,  by  his 
prerogative,  is  in  like  manner  the  sole  umpire  of  war  and  peace ; 
and,  if  it  shall  seem  meet  to  his  wisdom,  he  may  raise  the  revo- 
lutionary standard  against  every  throne  and  altar  in  Europe.  Hb 
Majesty,  we  admit,  is  vested  with  a  discretionary  authority  to  ne- 
gociate  and  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  states ;  and  he  may, 
therefore,  if  he  be  so  minded,  bind  himself  by  convention  to  admit 
a  garrison  of  French  troops  into  Portsmouth,  or  surrender  Ireland 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  His  Majesty  is  the  fountain  of 
mercy  as  well  as  honour ;  and  may  not  only  let  loose  all  the  felons 
in  Newgate  on  any  given  morning,  but  invest  them  severally  with 
offices  of  distinction.  There  are  no  bounds,  indeed,  to  the  atroci- 
ties, for  which  the  latitude  of  the  prerogative  might  afford  a  pre- 
text to  a  profligate  or  mad  administration.  But  those  atrocities, 
though  emanating  from  a  power  which  the  law  acknowledges, 
would  not  on  that  account  be  in  themselves  the  less  unconstitu- 
tional and  illegal.  For  a  conclusive  and  unanswerable  argument 
agamst  the  right  of  the  crown  to  annihilate  the  decision  of  Parlia- 
ment, by  such  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  as  that  under  discus- 
sion, we  roust  again  refer  our  readers  to  the  second  edition  of  Mr 
Escott's  admirable  reply  to  Lord  Brougham.*    As  to  its  expedi- 

*  *  It  If  of  the  very  emence,'  sajs  Mr  Escott,  *  of  a  limited  and  constitotional  mon- 
trehy,  that  the  King  shonld  be  sabject  to  the  law,  nihil  enim  aliud  potett  Hex  nisi 
id  golum  quod  de  jure  potest  But  there  is  also  another  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  forbids  us  to  impute  wrong  to  the  acts  of  the  Sovereign,  and  expressly 
states  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  most  valuable  prin- 
ciple, it  necessarily  follows,  that  all  oppressions  which  may  happen  to  spring  from 
any  branch  of  the  sovereign  power  must  be  out  of  the  reach  of  any  stated  rule  or  ex- 
press provision.  So  that  when  men  say  there  is  no  law  to  restrain  the  prerogative, 
and  therefore  infer  that  the  prerogative  may  be  used  for  the  subversion  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  arrive  at  an  erroneous  conclusion,  from  the  equivocal  use  of  the  wordi 
law  and  prerogative.  They  foiget  that  law,  in  this  case,  means  something  other 
than  what  is  written,  and  that  prerogative  can  only  fairly,  and  therefore  of  right,  be 
exercised  in  compliance  with  that  unwritten  rule.  They  for(|ct  that  there  is  no  pre- 
rogative to  do  wrong,  and  that  it  is  unlawful  to  attempt  it'  Then,  after demonstrat- 
ing  that  it  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  wrong,  for  a  constitutional  King  to  annul,  by 
his  sign-manual,  the  decision  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament  on  the  merits  of  aay 
new  law  that  micht  have  been  proposed  for  their"  deliberation,  he  thus  proceeds:— 
'  But  to  what  a  degree,  I  ask,  in  the  second  place,  is  this  wrong  increased,  when  the 
law,  thus  sought  to  be  violently  and  injuriously  enacted,  is  itself  a  reconrtmetioii  of 
the  gQveming  power,  and  a  fundamental  change  in  the  constitution  of  one  House  of 
Parliament?  —  when  the  Sovereign  in  a  limited  monarchy  should  appoint  a  Houee  of 
Peers  fbr  the  special  jmrpose  of  remodelling  the  House  of  Commons,  and  thus  at  one 
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ency,  little  need  be  said ;  for  there  is  not  one,  we  believe,  even  of 
the  Whig  party,  who  affects  to  deny,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
House  of  reers,  as  an  useful  and  efficient  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  a  measure, — 
that  it  would  become  a  precedent  insuperable  for  overruling  their 
authority  in  all  future  cases  (should  any  such  ever  again  occur), 
wherein  they  might  presume  to  express  a  dissent  from  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Commons,  —  and  that,  indeed,  it  could  not  be  effec- 
tually accomplished,  without  dealing  also  a  severe  blow  at  the  re- 
spectability and  weight  of  the  lower  House  itself,  from  whose 
wealth,  and  rank,  and  talent  the  reinforcement  to  the  Lords  must 
necessarily,  in  most  instances,  be  abstracted.  Notwithstanding, 
therefore,  all  our  past  experience  of  the  temerity  and  recklessness 
of  Earl  Grey  and  his  cabinet,  and  in  spite  of  the  whispers  on  this 
subject  which  are  now  daily  assailing  our  ears,  we  cannot  bring 
our  minds  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  consummation, — 
we  are  unwilling  to  impute,  even  to  these  Ministers,  the  audacious 
purpose  of  involving  their  gracious  master  in  such  an  act  of  trea- 
son against  the  state, — in  such  a  violation  of  the  oath,  by  which 
he  bound  himself  at  his  coronation,  to  govern  the  people  of  Eng- 
land *  according  to  the  laws  and  customs^  of  this  realm. 

After  all,  however,  the  fate  of  the  nation  is  in  its  own  hands.  If 
Lord  Grey  shall  be  defeated  a  third  time  in  his  endeavour  to  carry 
this  measure  of  Reform  through  Parliament,  his  Lordship,  not- 
withstanding the  characteristic  fidelity  which  he  has  shown  to  the 
motto  of  his  house,*  might  possibly  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his 
longer  continuance  in  office  with  his  past  declarations  or  his  per- 
sonal honour.  And  the  practical  question  to  be  solved  will  then 
undoubtedly  be,  whether  the  mind  of  the  country  be  yet  sufficient- 
ly sobered,  or  will  be  so  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  bear 
the  experiment  of  another  general  election,  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  Its  returning  a  better  House  of  Commons.  From  this  issue  it 
will  manifestly  be  impossible  to  flinch.  And  we  are  not  insensi- 
ble to  the  great  difficulties,  which  the  effect  of  a  year's  mis- 
government  must  necessarily  entail  on  any  party's  succeeding  his 
lordship  in  power.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  look  round  us,  without  feeling  a  sincere  and  deep  confidence 

blow  destroying  the  legislature,  to  whose  opinion  it  was  the  duty  of  his  ministers  to 
snbmit,  should  call  another  into  existence  to  obey  the  mandates  of  executive  autho- 
rity? It  would  be  unmixed  despotism.  It  would  not  only  be  a  wrong,  but  it  would 
be  such  a  wrong,  that,  onjhe  morning  after  it  had  been  committed,  there  would  be 
no  constitution  in  this  country.'— ./?e;)/y  to  a  Pamphlet,  &c,  pp.  70—72,  et  seq. 
We  desire,  however,  that  our  readers  should  peruse  the  whole  argument  in  the  origi- 
nal. Some  excellent  observations  on  the  same  subject  will  likewise  be  found  in  a 
small  tract,  entitled  « Observations  on  the  Constitutional  Right  and  Expediency  of  ex- 
tending  the  Peerage,'  &c.  —written,  as  it  appears,  by  an  advocate  for  the  Bill. 
♦  *  Do  bon  vouloir  servir  le  Roi. ' 
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ID  the  reviving  moderation  and  good  sense  of  the  English  people. 
We  say  *  of  the  people,'  not  so  ranch  with  reference  to  the  mass 
of  the  population  numerically  taken,  as  to  that  portion  of  it  by 
whose  opinions  alone  in  past  times  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  has  been  materially  mfluenced,  and  by  whose  opmions  alone 
it  ought  to  be  influenced.  As  to  what  may  be  the  sentiments  of  a 
numerical  majority,  we  care  little.  And,  in  saying  so,  we  are 
merely  denying  our  deference  to  the  judgments  of  men,  on  a  ques* 
tion  which  they  must  obviously  be  incapable  of  understanding.^ 
It  was  a  saying,  we  believe,  of  the  late  Mr  Wyndham,  *  that  the 
minority  ought  by  rights  to  prevail  in  all  cases,  for  that  the 
wise  are  always  the  minority ! '  Numerous,  noisy,  and  incorri- 
gible, however,  as  may  be  the  faction  of  the  radicals,  — that  faction 
which,  lately  at  least,  constituted  unquestionably  the  real  and 
effective  strength  of  the  ministerial  party  in  the  country,  —  we 
have  a  right  to  assume,  that,  setting  out  of  account  the  powerful 
and  intelligent  body  of  the  an ti -reformers,  there  is  a  larse 
proportion,  large  even  numerically  considered,  of  the  whole 
population,  who  at  least  have  taken  no  deep  concern  in  this 
question,  and  have  never  joined  in  its  agitation.  We  have  a 
right  to  assume,  that  the  many  whose  names  have  never  been 
affixed  to  revolutionary  addresses  and  petitions,  are  at  least  the 
friends  of  peace  and  order.  If  we  are  asked,  whether  we  can 
discern  in  such  scenes  as  the  Bristol  riots  any  evidence  of  the  re- 
action of  public  feeling  on  the  Reform  question  ?  —  we  answer, 
that  we  look  not  to  such  occurrences  for  proof  either  of  re- 
action Of  the  contrary  ;  for  among  the  individuals  who  promoted 
those  riots,  we  never  expected  any.  But  it  is  our  firm  belief,  that 
these  and  other  like  disgraceful  outrages  have  been  the  cause  of 
much  redaction  in  the  opinions  of  sober-minded  men,  and  have 
served  to  stir  up  many,  even  of  the  indifferent,  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  but  to  perceive  the  growing 
disquiet  and  disgust  with  which  the  measure  begins  now  to  be 
regarded  by  all  respectable  classes  of  men.  Every  election  which 
has  taken  place  since  the  general  election  (we  do  not  even  except 
that  for  Cambridge,  where  the  Tory  candidate  was  unsuccessful ) 
has  given  token  of  a  better  spirit.     The  agricultural  population  in 

•  The  Lord  Chancellor  wm  pleased  to  animadvert  in  tenni  of  mrcasm  on  an  ob- 
seiration  of  Lord  Dudley  about  *  the  sages  of  Birmingham  and  the  philosophers  of 
Manchester  ;'  and  to  extol,  in  no  meoftured  terms,  the  superior  knowledge  of  the 
300,000  inhabitants  of  those  places  *  m  the  weightier  matters  of  practical  legislation.* 
Now  we  would  submit,  with  great  deference  to  his  Lordship,  that  the  construction  of 
a  new  constitution  is  a  subject  as  wide  from  what  is  commonly  understood  by  the 
phrase  'practical  legislation,'  and  as  foreign  to  the  habits  of  thinking  of  practical  men, 
as  any  that  can  weU  be  imagined.  It  is  a  subject,  we  contend  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
foundly theoretical,  and  only  to  be  judged  by  minds  disciplined  to  a  certain  degree  by 
historical  retearch  and  diligent  reflection  on  the  nature  of  man. 
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all  parts  of  the  kiogdom  are  now  yery  generallj,  we  believei  be- 
come sensible  of  their  danger.  The  Protectant  spirit  is  up  in 
Ireland.  And  had  the  strength  of  the  cbnservative  party  been 
displayed  with  the  same  energy  throughout  the  kingdom  a  year 
ago,  as  it  has  lately  been  at  the  meetings  held  in  Scotland,  the 
Reform  Bill  would  not  now  have  been  in  existence. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  let  us  who  know  and  prize  the  yalne 
of  the  blessings  which  we  have  enjoyed  under  the  British  consti- 
tution,'do  our  parts  steadfastly  to  the  last,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  God's  good  providence  !  It  may  be,  that  those  blessings  are  not 
destined  to  descend  to  our  children  ;  but  let  us,  at  least,  separate 
ourselves  from  all  participation  in  the  act  which  is  to  rob  them 
of  their  mheritance,  and  leave  the  responsibility  on  the  heads 
of  those  alone  who  have  dared  to  initiate  the  crime ! 
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Bowdler's  Poems  and  Essays,  12mo, 
bds.    Price  75  cts. 

Brown's  (Tho.)  Biographical  Sketches 
and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Horses,  and 
the  Allied  Species,   with  plates.    Price 

$3  23;. 

Baker's  Livy,  complete  in  2  vols,  8vo. 
Price  $6. 

Beloe's  Herodotus,  complete  in  1  vol. 
Svo.    Price  $2  50. 

Bannister's  (S. )  Humane  Policy;  or  Jus- 
tice to  the  Aborigines  of  New  Settlements 
essential  to  a  due  expenditure  of  British 
Money,  and  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Settled:  with  su^^stions  how  to  civilize 
the  natives  by  an  improved  administration 
of  existing  means.    Price  $3  50. 

Brewster's  (David)  Treatise  on  Optics, 
with  numerous  illustrations.    Price  $2  25. 

Bentham's  ( Jer. )  Fragment  on  Govern- 
ment, calf.     Price  $4  50. 

Bentham's  (Jer.)  Paper's  Relative  to 
Codification  and  Public  Instruction:  in- 
cluding Correspondence  with  the  Russian 
Emperor,  and  divers  constituted  Authori- 
ties in  the  United  States,,  calf.  Price 
$4  50. 

Bentham's  (Jer. )  Plan  of  Parliameitary 
Reform,  calf.    Price  $4  50. 

Beattie's  (W.)  Journal  of  a  Residence  at 
the  Courts  of  Germany;  written  during  a 
personal  attendance  upon  their  present 
Majesties,  during  their  visits  to  that  coun- 
try, in  1822, 1825,  and  1826,  2  vols,  Svo. 

Booth's  ( D. )  Principles  of  English  Com- 
position, illustrated  by  examples,  with 
critical  remarks.    Price  $2  75, 

Brown's  (Thos.)  Biographical  Sketches 
and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs.  Price 
$3. 

Burnett's  (Bishop)  History  of  his  own 
Time,  from  the  Restoration  of  King 
Charles  II,  4  vols,  Svo.    Price  $15. 

Bacon's  Works,  10  vbls,  8vo,  bds.  Price 
$30. 

Buckingliam's  (J.  S.)  Travels  in  Assy- 
ria, Media,  and  Persia,  including  a  Jour- 
ney from  Bagdad  to  Mount  Tagro,  &c. 
&C.  in  2  vols,  Svo,  with  maps.    Price  $10. 

Buckingham's  (J.  S.)  Travels  in  Meso. 
potamia,  mcluding  a  Journey  from  Alep- 
po to  Bagdad,  &c.  in  3  vols,  Svo,  with  30 
pUtes.    Price  |I0. 


Burckhardt's  (J.  L.)  Travels  hi  Arabia, 
comprehending  an  account  of  those  terri- 
tories in  Hedjaz  which  the  Mahommedans 
consider  as  sacred,  2  vols,  Svo.  Price  $10. 

Bachelor  of  Salamanca,  2  vols.  Price 
$2. 

Barclay's  Apology  for  the  Quakers,  Svo, 
bds.     Price  $2: 

Barrow's  Life  qf  Lord  Macartney,  2 
vols,  4to,  bds.     Price  $9. 

Barrow's  Theological  Works^  7  vols, 
Svo,  bds.     Price  $15  75. 

Bayle's  Historical  and  Critical  Diction- 
ary, 4  vols,  l2mo,  bds.    Price  $7  50. 

Bayley's  Four  Years'  Residence  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  1826,  7,  8  and  9,  Svo, 
platies,  bds.    Price  $6  75. 

Beauties  of  the  Court  of  King  Charles 
the  Second,  3  Nos. 

Blasis's  Art  of  Dancing,  Svo,  plates. 

Boxiana,  or  Sketches  of  Ancient  and 
Modern  Pugilism,  with  portraits  of  emi- 
nent boxers,  5  vols,  Svo.     Price  $19. 

Brenan's  Composition  and  Punctuation. 
Price  $t  37. 

Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland,  3  vols, 
Svo.     Price  $5. 

Border's  Memoirs  of  Pious  Women,  3 
vols,  plates.     Price  $7  50. 

Uunbn's  Natural  Histoiy,  improved  and 
brought  down  to  the  present,  .4  vols,  fine 
plates.    Pri6e  $7. 

Burkitt's  Expository  Notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  new  edition,  4to.  Price  $7  50. 

Burnett's  Exposition  of  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  Svo.     Price  $2  25. 

Burns 's  Address  to  the  Dei'l,  11  plates 
by  Landseer.     Price  $1. 

Burney's  History  of  Discoveries  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  5  vols,  4to.     Price  $15. 

Boy*s  Captivity  and  Adventures  in  France 
and  Flanders,  pUtes.    Price  $2  75, 

CONSTABLE'S  MISCELLANY.— Any 
work  may  be  had  separate  at  one  dollar 
per  volume. 

Vols  1  to  3.  Captain  Basil  Hall's  Voy- 

ages. 

Vol.  4.  Adventures  of  British  Sea- 
men in  the  Southern  Ocean,  by  Hugh 

Murray. 

Vol.  5,  Memoirs  of  the  Marchioness 

of  La  Boche  Jaquelin,  with  a  preface 

and  votes,  bv  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

Vols  6  and  7.  Converts  from  Infidel- 
ity, by  Andrew  Creighton. 

Vols  8  and  9.  History  of  the  Birman 

Kmpire  to  the  present  time. 
Vol.  10.  Table  Talk,  or  Selections 

from  the  Ana. 
Vol  11.  Perils  and  Captivity. 
Vol.  12.  Selections  of  the  most  Re- 
markable Phenomena  of  Nature. 
Vols  13  and  14.  An  Account  of  the 

Natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  by  John 

Mariner,  M.D. 
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Vols  15  and  16.  A  History  of  the  Re- 
bellion  in  Scotland  in  1745,  by  Robert 
Chambers. 

Vol.  17.  Narratire  of  Vojrages  and 
Excursions  on  the  East  Coast,  and  in 
the  Interior  of  Central  America,  by  O. 
W.  Roberts. 

Vols  18  and  19.  The  Historical  Works 
of  Frederick  Schiller,  from  the  German. 

Vols  20  and  21.  Illustrations  of  the 
History  of  Great  Britain,  8cc.  by  Richard 
Thomson. 

Vol.  22.  The  General  Register  of 
Politics  and  Literature  in  Europe  and 
Ameriea,  for  the  year  1827. 

Vol.  23.  A  Lifd  of  Robert  Bums,-  by 
y  G.  Lockhart. 

Vols  J^4  and  25.  A  Life  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  by  Henry  Glassford 
BeU,  Esq. 

VoL  26.  Evidences  of  Christiani^, 
the  Pleiad,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Wranghain. 

Vols  27  and  28.  Memorials  of  the 
Late  War. 

Vols  29  and  30.  A  Tour  in  Germany, 
Austria,  &c.  in  1820,  1821,  1822,  by 
John  RusseU,  Esq, 

Vols  31  and  32.  History  of  the  Re- 
bellions in  Scotland,  under  the  Marquis 
of  Montrose  and  others,  from  1638  to 
1660,  by  Robert  Chambers. 

Vols  ZZ  to  35.  History  of  the  Princi- 
pal Revolutions  in  Europe. 

Vols  36  and  37.  A  Pedestrian  Jour- 
ney through  Russia  and  Siberian  Tartar 
ty,  by  Captain  Cochrane,  R.  N. 

Vol.  38.  A  Personal  Narrative  of  a 
Tour  through  Norway,  Sweden;  and 
Denmark,  by  Derwent  Conway. 

Vol.  39.  History  of  Sculpture,  Paint- 
ing, and  Architecture,  by  J.  S.  Memes. 

Vols  40  and  41.  History  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  from  its  Establishment  in 
1826  till  1828,  by  Edward  Upham,  Esq. 

Vol.  42.  History  of  the  Rebellions  m 
Scotland,  under  Dundee  and  Mar,  in 
1669  and  1715,  by  Robert  Chambers. 
CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM, 
containing  the  complete  works  of  the  fol- 
lowing authors:^- 
Catullus,  Persius, 

Lucretius,  Juvenalis, 

Virgilius,  Martialis, 

Tibullus,  Sulpicia, 

Propertiiu^  Silius  Italicus, 

Ovidius,  Valerius  Flaccus, 

Horatius,  Calpumius  Siculus, 

Phsdrus,  Ausonius, 

Lucanus,  Claudianus,  &c. 

In  one  volume,  8vo.     Price  $13  50. 
Cicero's  Works,  complete  in  4  vols,  8vo. 
Price  f  20. 

Cooper's  (C.  P.)  Brief  Account  of  some 
of  the  most  Important  Proceedings  in  Par- 


liamwit,  relative  to  the  Effect  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  House  of  Lords,  &c.  8vo. 
Price  $4. 

Came*s  (John)  Recollections  of  Travels 
in  the  East;  forming  a  Continuation  of  the 
Letters  from  the  East,  8vo.     Price  $3  50. 

Circle  of  Humour,  or  Comic  Gleanings 
of  Life,  Character,  and  Manners,  for  1824. 
Price  88  cts. 

Citizen  of  the  World,  by  Dr  Goldsmith 
in  2  vols,  bds.     Price  $1  63. 

Celebrated  Trials  and  Remarkable  Cases 
of  Criminal  Jurisprudence;  being  a  Popu- 
lap  Account  of  Extraordinary  Cases  of 
Crime  and  Punishment  which  have  occor- 
r«i  dming  the  last  Four  Hundred  Tears 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe  and  America,  from  Lord  Cobbam, 
in  1418,  to  John  Thurtell  and  Henry 
Fauntleroy,  in  1824,  6  vols,  8vo.  Price 
$15. 

Cowper's  Poems,  2  vols,  bds.  Price 
(150. 

Cowper's  Poems,  3  vols,  12mo,  bds. 
Price  $4  50. 

Cooke's  Voyages  round  the  Worid, 
plates,  bds,  7  vols,  8vo,  maps.     Price  $15. 

Chemical  Recreations;  a  Series  of  Amus- 
ing and  Instructive  Experiments,  which 
may  be  performed  easilV)  safely,  and  at 
little  expense.     Price  63  cts. 

Coxe's  Picture  of  Italy,  bound  in  blue. 
Price  $3  25. 

Coxe's  Picture  of  France,  bound  in 
blue.    Priee  $2. 

Coxe's  Picture  of  Switzeriand,  bound 
in  blue.    Price  $1  50..      , 

Comines's  (Philip  de)  Memoirs,  2  tols, 
post  8vo.    Price  $5  50. 

Campbell's  Bel^ttm,  bound.  Price  $2. 

Chinese  and  Oriental  Tales,  1  vol  bds. 
Price  $1  13. 

Crabbe's,  (Rev.  Qeo.)  Works,  5  vols, 
8vo,  bds.    Price  $12  50. 

Crabbe's,  (Geo.)  Universal  Technologi- 
cal Dictionary,  or  Familiar  Explanation  of 
thetermsusedinall  Arts  and  Sciences;  con- 
taining defimtions  drawn  from  the  original 
Price  $25. 

Chaucer's  (Geoffrey)  Poems,  5  vols, 
18mo,  bds.    Price  $10. 

Cochrane's  Treatise  on  chess,  8vo,  bds. 
Price  $3. 

Chess  rendered  familiar  by  Tabular  D^ 
monstrations,  by  J.  G.  Polhman,  8vo,  bds. 
Price  $3  50. 

Cabinet,  (The,)  or  Selected  Beauties  of 
Literature,  edited  by  John  Aitken,  2  vols,  ' 
8vo.    Price  $6. 

Crabbe,  (Geo.)  History  of  Engfish  Law, 
or  an  attempt  to  trace  the  Rise,  Progress, 
and  Succesfflve  Changes  of  the  Commoii 
Law,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  8vo. 
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Conyemtions  on  Botany,  with  21  co- 
loured engravings.  The  object  of  this 
work  is  to  enable  young  persons  to  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions of  their  native  country;  for  this 
purpose  the  arrang^ement  of  Linnzus  is 
briefly  explained;  and  a  native  plant  of 
each  class,  with  a  few  exceptions)  is  ex- 
amined, and  illustrated  by  an  engraving; 
And  a  short  account  is  aaded  of  some  of 
the  principal  foreign  species,  bds.    • 

Century  of  Inventions  df  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  from  the  original  MS.  bds. 
Price  $2  50. 

Campan,  (Mad.)  Journal  Anecdotique, 
ou  Conversations  recuiUies  dans  ses  en- 
tretiens,  8vo,  bds.     Price  $1  50. 

Campan^s  Memoiresde  Marie  Antcnn- 
•ette,  2  vols,  8vo,  bds.     Price  $3. 

Cox's  Practical  Confectioner,  12mo,  bds. 
Price  J2  50. 

Cabmet  of  Curiosities,  or  Wonders  of 
the  World  displayed{  forming  a  repository 
of  whatever  b  remarkable  in  the  re^ons  of 
Kature  and  Art,  8vo,  bds.    Price  $1  75. 

Cicero,  (M.T.)  Orations,  translated  into 
English,  with  Notes,  Historical  and  Criti- 
cal,and  Arguments  to  each,  by  W.  Guthrie, 
M.D.  2  vols,  8vo,  bds.    Price  $4  75.  - 

Cabinet  of  Voyages  and  Travels;  or  An- 
nual Selections  from  the  latest  works  of 
that  description,  which  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  English;  with  plates,  in  a  case. 
Price  $3. 

Cruden's    Concordance  of  the    Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
,  and  complete  Index  to  the  Bible,  8vo. 
Price  $4. 

Cecil's  Life  of  Newton,  12mo,  bds, 
plates.    Price  69  cts. 

X^ecil's  Newton,  Newton's  Narrative, 
and  Omicron's  Letters.    Price  $1  38. 

Coze,  (Wm.j  Travels  into  Poland, 
ilusna,  Sweden  and  Denmark,  5  vols,  8vo, 
4»lf.    Price  $25. 

Crow,  (Memoirs  of  the  late  Captain^ 
'Comprising  a  Narrative  of  his  Life,  to- 
.gether  wUh  descriptive  sketches  of  the 
Western  Coast  of  Africa,  8vo.  Price 
43  25. 

Croly  (Rev-  Geo.)  Beauti^  of  the  Brit* 
ish  Poets. 

Chambers,  (Wm.)  Book  of  Scotland, 
Bvo.     Price  $4  25. 

Carejr,  (D.)  Beauties  of  the  Modem 
Poets,  m  Selections  from  the  Works  of 
B3rron,  Moore,  Scott,  Campbell,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Croly|  Mrs  Hemans,  &c  &c. 
Price  $1  75. 

Cliaa,  (P.  H.)  Elementary  course  of 
Gymnastic  Exercises;  intended  to  devel- 
ope  and  improve  the  Physical  powers  of 
man;  with  the  Report  made  to  the  Medical 
&culty  of  Paris  on  the  subject,  and  a  new 
jmd  complete  treatise  on  ue  art  of  swim- 
ming.   Price  $2. 


Common  Place  Book  of  Humorous 
i'oetry,  consisting  of  a  choice  collection 
of  entertaining  and  selected  Pieces. 
Price  88  cts. 

Common  Place  Book  of  British  Elo- 
quence, consisting  of  a  Choice  Collection 
of  the  Speeches  of  our  most  disting^hed 
Senators,  Statesmen,  &c.     Price  88  cts. 

Common  Place  Book  of  Romantic  Tales, 
consisting  of  Original  and  Select  Pieces, 
by  the  most  eminent  Authors.  Price 
88  cts. 

Cooper's  Complete  Domestic  Distiller, 
new  edit     Price  88  cts. 

Cambridge  Problems,  1821  to  1830, 
8vo. 

Collier  (J.  Pa3me),  History  of  Dramatic 
Poetiy,  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and 
Annals  of  the  Stage  to  the  Restoration,  3 
vols,  8vo.     Price  $8  50. 

Carey's  Dajite,  3  vols.    Price  $6  75. 
Curran  (John  Philpot)  Speeches,  8vo. 
Price  $3. 

Campbell  (Thos.)  Poetical  Works,  new 
edit     Price  $5. 

Cuvier,  (Baron  G. )  Essa^on  the  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  with  Geological  Illustrations 
by  Professor  Jameson,  5th  edit.  8vo.' 
Price  $5  50. 

Conchology,  Rudiments  of,  designed 
as  a  familiar  introduction  to  the  science, 
for  tiie  use  of  youn^  persons,  with  ex- 
planatory plates.     Price  $1  13. 

Club  Book;  being  Original  Tales  by  va- 
rious authors,  3  vols.     Price  $7  50. 

Crabbe's  (Geo.)  Universal  Historical 
Dictionary,  or  Explanation  of  the  Names 
of  Persons  and  Places  in  the  Departments 
of  Biblical,  Political  and  Ecclesiastical 
History,  Mythology,  Heraldry,  Biography, 
Bibliography,  Geography,  and  Numisma- 
tics, iUustrated  by  portraits  and  medal- 
lie  cuts,  2  vols,  4to.     Price  $26. 

Cunningham's  (P.)  Two  Years  in  New 
South  Wides,  comprising  Sketches  of  the 
Actual  State  of  Society  in  that  Colony,  2 
vols.     Price  $5. 

Croly's  (Rev.  Geo.)  Poetical  Works,  2 
vols,  with  numerous  plates.     Price  $5  50. 
Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  8vo.  Price 
$3  75. 

Chambers's  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scot- 
land, royal  12mo.    Price  $1  12. 

Chambers's  Traditions  of  Edinburgh,  2 
vols,  foolscap  8vo.    Price  $2  25. 

Chambers's  Scottish  Songs,  2  vols,  royal 
12mo.     Price  $3. 

Chambers's  Scottish  Ballads,  royul  l2nio. 
Price  $1  50. 
Chapone's  Letters,  12mo.    Price  75  cts. 
Chaucer's   Cantexl)ury    Tales,  2  vols, 
12mo,  bds.    Price  $3. 

CLASSICAL  LffiRARY,  vol.  1  to  21, 
cloth,  per  vol.  f  1  25. 
Vol.  1.  Demosthenes. 

2.  Demofthenei  and  Sallust. 
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Vols  3  and  4.  Xenophon. 
5,  6  and  7.  Herodotus. 
8  and  9.  Virgil. 

10.  Pindar  and  Anacreon. 

11,  12,  13,   14  and  15.  Murphy '• 
Tacitus. 

16.  Theophrastus. 
17  and  18.  Horace  and  Phcedrus. 
19.  Juvenal  and  Persius. 
20aAd21.  Thucydides. 
Any  work  may  be  had  separate. 
Dickson,  (R.  W.,  M.D. )  Practical  Agri- 
culture: or  A  Complete  System  of  Modem 
Husbandry,   with  the    best  methods  of 
Planting,  and  the  improved  management 
of  Live  Stock,  illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings,  2  vols,  4to.    Price  $23. 

Debrett's  Peera^  of  the  United  King^ 
dom  of  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  in  2  vols, 
18mo,  bds.    Price  $10. 

Diyden,  (John,)  Fables  from  Boccaccio 
and  Chaucer,  12mo,  bds.    Price  $1. 

Dryden's  Virgil,  1  vol.  l8mo,  bds. 
Price  $  1  13. 

Decameron,  or  Ten  days  Entertainment 
of  Boccaccio,  4  vols,  bds.    Price  $2  63. 

Don  Quixotte,  translated  by  Jarvis,  4 
Vols,  royal  18mo.    Price  $4  25. 

Dal  Rio  on  Chess,  translated  by  Bing- 
ham, 8vo.    Price  $1  50. 

Dangeau,  (Marquis  de)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  France,  2  vols,  8vo,  bds.    Price 

Dangeau,  (Marquis  de)  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  France,  3  vols,  French.  Price 
#4  50. 

Death  of  Abel,  from  the  Gfcrman  of 
Gessner,  bds.    Price  44  cts. 

Dr  Syntax's  Three  Tours,  3  vols,  18mo, 
bds.     Price  $6. 

Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,  plates.  Price 
88  cts. 

Dickson,  (R.  W.)  Farmer's  Companion^ 
being  a  complete  System  of  modem  hus- 
ban(£y,  with  104  plates,  8vo.    Price  $10. 

Doblado,  (Don  Leucadio)  Letters  firom 
Spain,  2d  edit.  8vo,  bds.    Price  $3  25. 

Dupin,  (Baron)  Commercial  Power  of 
Great  Britain ;  exhib iting  a  complete  view 
of  the  Public  Works  of  that  country,  under 
the  several  beads  of  streets,'  roads,  canals, 
aqueducts,  bridges,  coast  and  maritime 
portS{  translated  from  the  French,  2  vols, 
8vo,  with  a  4to  Atlas.     Price  $10. 

Dupin's  Military  Power  of  Great  Britain, 
2  vols,  8vo,  Lond.    Price  $7. 
•  Duflfs  (James    Grant)    History  of  the 
Mahrattas,  3  tols,  8vo.  bds.  Price  $17  75, 

Dryden's  Works,  edited  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  18  vols,  8vo.    Price  $50. 

Dillon  (Chevalier  Captain  P.)  Narrative 
and  Successful  Result  of  a  Voyage  in  the 
South  Seas,  performed  by  order  of  the 
Government  of  British  India,  to  ascertain 
th«  actual  fate  of  La  Perouse's  Expedition, 
&c  2  vols,  8vo,  maps  and  plates.  Price$7. 


Doddridge,  (Philip,  D.  D. )  Family  Ex- 
positor; or,  A  Paraphrase  and  Vernon  of 
the  New  Testament;  with  critical  notes 
and  a  practical  improvement  of  each  sec- 
tion, 1  vol.  8vo,  bds.     Price  $6  75. 

Denham  and  Clapperton's  Narrative  of 
Travels  and  Discoveries  in  Northern  and 
Central  Africa,  with  £ne  plate%  2  vols, 
8vo.     Price  $6. 

Donnegan's  (James)  New  Greek  and 
EngFish  Lexicon,  principally  on  the  plan 
of  the  Greek  and  German  Lexicon  of 
Schneider,  2d  edit  8vo.  Price  $12. 
•  Deleuse's  (M.)  Historical  Description  of 
the  Royal  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the 
King's  Garden,  Galleries  and  Menagerie, 
with  plates,  8vo.    Price  $5. 

Dubunfraut  and  Jonas's  Complete  Trea- 
tise on  the  whole  art  of  DistiUation  and 
Rectification.  Price  ^  25. 
•  Dell's  (John)  Eveiung  Amusements,  or 
the  Beauty  of  the  Heavens  Displayed,  in 
which  several  remarkable  appearances  tn 
the  Heavens  are  described.     Price  f3  12. 

Dymock's  Abridgment  of  Ainswostfa's 
Dictionaiy,  neatly  bound.    Price  $2  ^5. 

Drummond's  (J.  L.)  Letters  to  a  Toung 
Naturalist  on  the  Study  of  Nature  and  Na- 
tural Theology,  with  plates.     Price  $3  50. 

De  La  Becke's  Geological  Manual,  104 
wood  cuts.    Price  $6. 

Dates  and  Distances;  showing  what  may 
be  done  in  a  tour  of  sixteen  months 
through  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  1829 
and  1830,  8vo.    Price  $3. 

De  Foe  (Daniel),  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Times  of;  containing  a  review  of  his 
writings,  and  his  opinion  upon  a  variety  of 
important  matte^  by  Walter  Wilson,  Etsq. 
3  vols,  8vo.     Price  $15. 

Dante,  translated  by  Rev.  H.  F.  Carey, 
3d  edit  3  vols.    Price  $6 

Denham  and  Clapperton's  Travels  in 
Africa,  4  volsy  18mo,  with  fine  plates. 
Price  $7. 

Doddridge's  Expotttor,  royal  8vo.  Price 
$7  50. 

Doddridge's  Miscellaneous  Works^  roy- 
al 8vo.    Price  $7  75. 

Doddridge's  Sermons  on  various  Sub- 
jects^ 4  vols,  8vo.   Price  $8. 

Doddridge's  Life  of  Colonel  Gardiner, 
24mo,  bds.    Price  62  cts. 

Dodsley's  Old  Plays»  12  vols,  8vo.  Price 
$21. 

DogFancier's  Companion,  plates.  Price 
37  cts. 

Dolby's  Cook's  Dictionary^  eontaining 
5000  Receipts,  12mo»  cloth.    Price  ^  50. 

Domestic  Gardner's  Manual,  8va  Price 
$3*75. 

Douglas's  Treatise  on  Naval  Guiinety^ 
8vo.    Price  $5  50. 

Enfield,  ( Wm. )  Youo^  Artisfs  Assistant, 
or  Elements  of  the  Fins  Arts,  ISmo,  bds, 
plates.    (Price  1  50. 
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Elegmnt  Extracts*  (Sharpens)  Prose, 
Verse,  and  Epistles,  18  vols,  18mo,  bds. 
Price  $22. 

Elizabeth,  or  the  Exiles  of  Siberia,  bds. 
Price  50  cts. 

Economy  of  Uuman  Life,  bds.  Price 
50  cts. 

Encyclopedia  of  Wit,  new  edition,  bds. 
Price  $1  43. 

Evans,  (T.  E.)  History  of  the  PoUtical 
Institutions  of  the  Nations  of  Europe  and 
America,  8vo,  bds,  1  vol.  published. 
Price  4  50. 

Enfield's,  (Wro.)  Scientific  Recrea- 
tions in  Philosophy  and  Mathematics, 
18mo,  bds.    Price  88  cts. 

Ewing's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon, 
8vo.    Price  $5  25. 

Evan's  Seven  Ag^s  of  Shakspeare, 
wood  cuts.    Price  $2. 

Elmes's  Bictionaiy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
8vo.    Price  $3  75. 

Eikon  Basilike:  the  portraiture  of  his 
Sacred  Majesty  in  his  solitude  and  suffer- 
ings.    Price  $2  50. 

Euripides,  Tragedies  of^  translated  by 
R.  Potter,  2  vols,  bvo.     Price  $6. 

Essays  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  or  the 
Prog^ss  of  Knowledge,  &c.  8vo. 

Eltis's  (Wm.)  Polynesian  Researches, 
during  a  Residence  of  nearly  eight  years 
in  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  2d 
edit.  4  vols.     Price  $8. 

Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  in  13  vols, 
Bvo,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  Price 
$18. 

Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  8vo.    Price  $6. 
Egan's  (Pierce)  Anecdotes  of  the  Turf, 
Chase,  the  King,  the  Stage,  13  coloured 
plates.     Price  |4  50. 

Extraordinary  Black  Book,  or  the  Re- 
former's Bible.    Price  $5. 

Ferguson's  History  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public?  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo,  with  plates, 
bds. 

Fielding's  Works,  with  the  life  of  the 
Author,  12  vols,  bds.     Price  $10. 

Fox,  (Right  Hon.  Chas.  Jas.)  Speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  6  vols,  &vo, 
bds. 

Forster,  (T.)  Perennial  Calender  and 
Companion  to  the  Almanac,  illustrating 
the  events  of  every  day  in  the  year,  as 
connected  with  History,  Chronology,  Bot- 
any, Natural  History,  Astronomy,  Popukr 
Customsand  AnUquities,  with  Useful  Rules 
of  Health,  Observations  on  the  Weather, 
&c.  1  large  vol.  8vo,  bds.     Price  $5. 

Fain,  (Baron,)  The  Manuscript  of  1814. 
A  History  of  Events  which  led  to  the  abdi- 
cation of  Napoleon.  Written  at  command 
of  the  Emperor,  8vo,  bds.    Price  $3  25. 

France  n>r  the  Last  Seven  Years,  or  the 
Bourbons,  by  W.  H.  Ireland,  8vo,  bds. 
Price  $2  75. 


Francis's  Horace,  8  vols,    8vo,    bds. 
Price  $2  25. 

Fox's  Book  of  Martyra,  12mo,  bds. 
Price  $1  25. 
Falconer's  Shipwreck,  bds.  Price  44  cts. 
Franklin,  (Captain  liohn,)  Journey  to 
the  P<^ar  Sea,  in  1819,  20,  21,  and  22, 
with  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Second  Jour- 
ney, in  1825,  26,  and  27,  in  4  vols,  18mo, 
fine  plates.    Price  $6  75, 

Foreign  Tales  and  Traditions,  selected 
chiefly  from  the  Fugitive  Literatuve  of 
Germany,  2  vols,  12mo,  |)lates.  Price  $5. 
Fasciolati's  and  Forcellini's  La\in  Lexi- 
con, by  Bailey,  with  Valuable  Appendi- 
ces, 2  vols,  roval  4to. 

Forbes's  Life  of  Dr  Beattie,  bds.   Price 

*t  88.  ^ 

Flavel's  Works,  6  vols,  8vo.   Price  $21. 

Fordyce's  Addresses  to  the  Deity,  12mo. 

Price  75  c)ts. 

Forster,  (T.)  The  Pocket  Encyclopedia 
of  Natural  Phenomena,  for  the  use  of  ma- 
rinen,  shepherds,  gardinen,  husbandmen, 
and  othent  being  a  compendium  of  prog- 
nostications of  the  weather,  sig^s  of  the 
seasons,  periods  of  plants,  and  other  phe- 
nomena in  natural  history  and  philosophy. 
Price  $2. 

Fleming's  (J(^)  History  of  British  An- 
imals, exliibiting  the  descriptive  charac- 
ter and  systematical  arrangement  of  the 
genera  and  species  of  Quadrupeds,  Birds, 
Reptiles,  Fishes,  &c.  &c.     Pnce  $6  75, 

Flowen  of  Literature;  consisting  of  se- 
lections from  History,  Biography,  Poetry, 
and  Romance,  Jeux  d'esprits.  Traditiona- 
ry Relics  and  Essays,  2d  edit,  revised  and 
corrected  from  the  work  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Oxberry,  4  vols.    Price  $6  50. 

Fairy  Tales,  or  the  Court  of  Oberonj 
containing  fourteen  choice  tales,  with  an 
elegant  mmtispiece.    Price  63  cts. 

Forbes's  (Sir  W.)  AccTount  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  James  Beattie,  LL.D.  2 
vols,  8vo,  calf.     Price  $6. 

Ford,  (John),  Dramatic  Works  of,  with 
notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  by  W. 
Gifford,  2  vols,  8vo.    Price  $12. 

Family  Cabinet  Atlas,  with  ninety-six 
splendidly  coloured  maps,  in  1  vol.  Price 
$7  50. 

Fancy,  The,  or  Sportsman's  Guide,  em- 
bellished with  fifty  portraits,  2  vols,  8vo. 
Florist's  Manual,  or  Hints  for  the  Con- 
struction of  a  Gay  Flower  Garden,  with 
directions  for  preventbg  the  depredations 
of  insects,  &c.  &ic.     Price  $1  50. 

Finthan  on  Masting  Ships  and  Mast- 
making*    Price  $5  75, 

Finish  to  the  Adventures  of  Tom,  Jerry 
and  Locnc,  coloured  plates.    Price  $8. 

Fletcher's  Histoiy  of  Poland,  with 
plates.    Price  $4. 

Franck's  Northern  Mero<Mrs,dvo.  Price 
$5. 
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Fry's  Church  History,  8to.     Price  $4e. 

Goldsmith's  History  of  England,  a  new 
and  correct  edition  ;  with  a  continuation 
to  the  accession  of  George  IV.  6  vols,  8Vo, 
Price  $12. 

Goldsmith's  History  of  Greece,  3  vols 
in  1,  8vo.    Price  $2  25. 

Goldsmith's  History  of  Rome,  2  vols  in 
1,  8vo.     Price  $2  25. 

Goldsmith's  (J.)  Biographical  Class 
Book,  consisting  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
Lives  of  Distinguished  Characters,  l2mo, 
sheep.    Price  $2  13. 

Goldsmith's  (O.)  Poems,  bds.  Price 
44ctB. 

Goldsmith's  (O.)  Essays,  3  vols^  12mo, 
calf.    Price  $7. 
%    Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  4  vols,  8vo.  Lond. 
Price  $10. 

Granger's  (Rev.  J.)  Biographical  Histo- 
ry of  England,  from  Egbert  the  Great  to 
the  Revolution,  consisting  of  characters 
disposed  in  different  classes,  and  adapted 
to  a  methodical  Catalogue  of  engraved 
British  ffeads,  6  vols,  8vo,  bds.  Price 
$16. 

Grammont,  (Count)  Memoirs,  by  A. 
Hamilton,  2  vols,  12mo.     Price  $5. 

Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  sheep.  Price  $2. 

Gifford,  (John,)  Blackstone's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Laws  and  Constitution  of 
England,  abridged  for  the  use  of  Students, 
8vo,  sheep.     Price  $4. 

Goldsmith's  History  of  the  Earth  and 
Animated  Nature,  5  vols,  with  eighty-four 
engravings. 

Gil  Bias  of  Santilkne,  4  vols,  12mo, 
bds,  with  engravings  from  paintings  by 
Robert  Smirke.     Price  $9. 

Grose's  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vul- 
gar Tongue,  revised  and  corrected,  with 
the  addition  of  numerous  Slang  Phrases, 
collected  from  tried  authorities,  by  Pierce 
Egan,  8vo,  bds.    Price  $2. 

Genlis  (La  Comtesse),  Memoire  pour 
servir  a  I'Histoire  des  Dix-Huiti^me  and 
DiX'Neuvieme  Siecles,  4  vols,  l2mo,  bds. 
Price  $6. , 

Godwin  (William),  History  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England,  from  the  Com- 
mencement to  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  4  vols,  8vo.     Price  $19. 

Galignani's  Guide  through  Switzerland. 
Price  $2  50, 

Galignani's  Guide  to  Paris.  Price 
$2  50. 

Galignani's  Guide  through  Holland  and 
Belgium.     Price  $1  75, 

Galignani's  Guide  through  France. 
Price  $2  50. 

Gahgnani's  Guide  down  the  Rhine. 
Price  $2. 

Gilly's  (W.  J.)  Narrative  of  an  Excur- 
sion to  the  Mountains  of  Piedmont,  and 
RMeardies  among  the  Vaudob  or  Wal- 


denses,  Protestant  Inhabitants  of  the  Cot- 
trian  Alps,  with  maps,  plates,  &c.  8to, 
Price  $6  50. 

Gambado's  Academy  for  Horsemen, 
twenty-seven  coloured  plates,  bds.  Price 
$1  50. 

Gurnall's  Christian  Armour,  2  vols^  8to. 
Price  $6  25. 

Gordon's  Lectures  on  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, 3  vols,  8vo.     Price  $7  50. 

Gol*don  on  the  Homilies,  2  vols,  8vo. 
Price  $8. 

Giovanni  Finati,  Narrative  of  the  Life 
and  Adventures  of-;  who,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  Mahomet,  made  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Wahabees  for  tiie  reco- 
very of  Mecca  and  Medina,  translated  by 
William  John  Bankes,  2  vols.  Price 
$4  75. 

Gibbon's  Rome,  complete  in  1  voL  8to^ 
Price  $9  75. 

Gifford's  Translation  of  Persius,  witb 
notes  and  Latin  text^    Price  $2  50. 

Graves's  (Geo. )  Naturalist's  Corapanionf 
being  a  brief  introduction^  to  the  differeiit 
branches  of  natural  history,  with  approved 
methods  for  collecting  and  preserving  the 
various  productions  of  nature,  8vo,  vi^kh 
plates.     Price  $3  50. 

Ganilh's  (C. )  Inquiry  into  the  Various 
Systems  of  Pc^ticai  Economy,  &cc.  %lc^ 
Price  $2. 

Gunter's  Confectioner's  Oracle,  con- 
taining receipts  for  deserts,  kc  &c.  12mo. 

Galiffe's  Italy  and  its  Inhabitants^  7 
vols,  8vo.    Price  $4. 

George  the  Third,  his  Court  and  Fami- 
ly, eighteen  portraits.     Price  $6. 

Game  Cock,  The,  with  instructions  for 
breeding  and  training  to  battle.  Price 
31  cts. 

German  Romancesi  4  vols^  plates.  Price 
$6. 

Goodluch's  Translation  of  Terence's 
Adrian.     Price  $1  13. 

G  wilt's  Translation  of  Vitruvius,  8vo^ 
pUtes,  bds.    Price  $12. 

Gwilt's  Treatise  on  the  Equilibrium  of 
Arches,  plates,  8vo,  bds.    Price  $3. 

Gwilt's  Rudiments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Language,  8vo,  bds.     Price  $2. 

Greene's  (Robert)  Dramatic  Works,  to 
which  is  added  an  account  of  his  Life,  by 
the  Rev.  Alex.  Dyce,  2  vols.    Price  #6. 

Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works>  5  vols, 
8vo.     Price  $25. 

Gibbon's  Miscellaneous  Works,  5  toIs, 
8vo,  calf.    Price  $32. 

Hough's  (Captain)  Practice  of  Courts 
Martial,  also  the  Legal  Expodtioii  and 
MHitary  Explanation  of  the  Mutiny  Act 
and  Articles  of  War,  &c.  calf.    Price  $12, 

Hazlitt's  Select  Poets  of  Great  Britain, 
to  which  are  prefixed  Critical  Notices  of 
each  Author,  bds.    Price  $4. 

Hutton's  Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art, 
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with  A  fine  engmving  of  the  Bohan  or 
Upas,  the  celebrated  Poison  Tree  of  Java, 
bds.     Price  $1  25. 

Holland's  (Mrs  Mary)  Economical  Cook 
and  Frugal  Housewife,  a  New  System  of 
Domestic  Cookery,  12roo,  bds.  Price 
$1  13. 

Homer's  Odyssey,  2  vols,  18mo,  bds. 
Price  ^1  50. 

Homer's  niad,  2  vols,  18mo,  bds.  Price 
$1  50. 

Homer's  Iliad,  1  voL  18mo,  bds.  Price 
$1  IS. 

Hcrvey's  (Rev.  James)  Works,  6  vols, 
12mo,  bds.     Price  $6. 

Humphry  Clinker,  by  T.  Smollett,  bds. 
Price  $1. 

Historical  and  Litermiy  Tour  of  a  Fo- 
reigner, ill  England  and  Scotland,  2  vols, 
8vo.     Price  $10. 

Hughson's  (David)  Walks  through  Lon- 
don, with  plates,  2  vols.     Price  $7  50. 

Hampton's  Polybius,  2  vols,  8vo,  bds. 
Price  $5  50. 

Hogg's  (Jas.)  Queen  Hynde,  a  Poem, 
8vo.    Price  $4. 

Hooke's  (N.)  Roman  History  from  the 
Building  of  Rome  to  the  Ruin  of  the  Com- 
monweuth,  with  Maps  and  numerous  En- 
gravings, 3  vols,  8vo,  bds.    Price  ^8. 
,  Hederico  G.  Lexicon,  4to,  sheep. 

Hederico  G.  Lexicon,  royal  8vo,  sheep* 
Price  #5. 

History  of  England  from  the  time  of 
Julius  Cxsar  to  the  Death  of  George  the 
Second,  by  Hume  and  Smollett,  16  vols, 
18mo,  bds.    Price  $15. 

Hume,  Smollett,  and  Miller's  England, 
3  vols.    Price  $9  75, 

Home  on  the  Psalms,  2  vols.  Price 
$2  63. 

Hooker's  Complete  Works.  Price 
$r50. 

Hopkins's  (Bishop)  Select  British  Di^ 
vines,  12mo,  bds.    Price  $1  62. 

Horsley's  (Bishop)  Sermons,  8vo.  Price 
$3  25. 

Home's  Discourses,  8vo.     Price  $3  25. 

Hall's  (Bishop)  Contemplations  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament^  2  voU»  8vo« 
Price  $6  25. 

Henry  on  Commumon,  24mo.  Price 
35ct8; 

Holmes  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John, 
Svo.    Price  $3. 

Haverfield's  Lectures  on  the  Church 
Catechism  and  Confirmation,8vo.  Price  $3. 

Hall's  Life  of  Janeway,  and  Fuller's 
Life  of  Pearce,  18mo,  bds.    Price  $1 12. 

Hind's  (John)  Rules  for  Bad  Horsemen, 
Hints  to  inexpert  Travellers,  and  Maxims 
worth  remembering,  bjr  the  most  experi- 
enced equestrians.    Pnae  $1  12. 

Hall's  (Hon.  Judge)  Letters  from  th« 
West;  containing  Sketches  of  Scenery, 
Haanera  and  Custoins»    and   Anecdotes 


connected  with  the  First  Settlement  of 
the  Westem  Sections  of  the  United  States^ 
8vo.     Price  $4. 

Henderson's  History  of  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dem Wines,  in  4to,  with  fine  Ulustratious. 
Price  $14. 

Huber's  (F.)  New  Observations  on  the 
Natural  History  of  Bees,  3d  edition.  Price 
$3  50. 

History  of  Charles  XH,  and  Peter  th^ 
Great,  in  one  vol.     Price  $2. 

Hawker's  (Lt  Col.  P.)  Instractions  to 
Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Gun 
Shooting,  6th  edition,  enlarged  with  ex- 
planatory notes  and  wood  cuts.    Price  $6. 

Haliburton's  (T.  C. )  Historical  and  Sta- 
tistical Account  of  Nova  Scotia,  2  vols, 
illustrated  by  a  map  of  the  province  and 
several  engravinjgs.     Price  $5. 

Henry's  (Rev.  M. )  Select  Works,  a  new 
edition,  edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bradley, 
12mo.    Price  $1  25. 

Hayward's  (J.)  Science  of  Horticulture^ 
8vo.    Price  $3. 

Horse,  the  History  of  the,  in  all  its  Va- 
rieties and  Uses;  together  with  Complete 
Directions  for  the  Breeding,  Rearing,  and 
Management;  and  for  the  Cure  of  all  Dis- 
eases to  whidk  he  is  liable;  also  a  Treatise 
on  Draught,  and  a  copious  index  to  the 
whole,  8vo.    Price  $3. 

Hewitt's  (W.)  Book  of  the  Seasons,  or 
the  Calendar  of  Nature,  by  W.  Howitt, 
with  plates. 

Hooker's  (W.  J.)  British  Flora;  com- 
prising the  Flowering  Plants  and  Fems, 
8vo.    Price  $4  25. 

Hone's  Eveiy  Day  Book  and  Table 
Book  (rf  Popular  Amusements,  436  engrav- 
ings, 3  vols,  8yo.     Price  $12. 

Huskisson  (Wm.,)  Speeches  of,  with  a 
Biographical  Memoir,  in  3  vols,  8vo.  Price 
$15  75.  ^     ,, 

Henry's  (Matthew)  iCsceUaneous 
Works;  containing,  in  addition  to  those 
heretofore  published,  now  first  printed 
from  the  original  MS.  an  appendix,  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  Henry,  complete  in  one  voL 
8vo.    Price  $10  50. 

Hughes's  Divines  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, to  contain  the  most  popular  Works 
of  Sherlock,  Barrow,  Hall,  Atterburv, 
Jewell,  Seed,  Jortin,  South,  Hurd,  Bull, 
Beveridge,  Balguy,  Clarke,  Ogden,  Paley^ 
Waterland,  Jeremiah  Taylor,  &c.  to  bo 
completed  in  about  50  vols,  vols  1  to  16, 
8vo^  bds,  each  $2  25. 

Jiny  work  may  he  had  Meparate. 

Hughson's  Walks  through  London,  Svof 
bds,  1 00  plates.    Price  $4  50. 

Hume's  Philosophical  Works,  4  Toli, 
8vo.     Price  $12. 

Inchbald's  (Mrs)  British  Theatre,  or 
Collection  of  Plays  which  an  acted  at  the 
Theatres  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Gar- 
den, &c.  25  vols,  12mo,  bds. 
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Immortality  or  Annihilation;  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Future  State  discussed  and  deci-» 
ded  by  the  Argument  of  Reason.    Price 

Italian  Tales,  plates  by  Cruickshank, 
12mo.     Price  $2  50. 

Isn't  it  Odd?  by  Marmaduke  Merry- 
whistle,  in  3  vols,  with  plates.    Price  $3. 
irishmen  and  Irishwomen,  3d  cdiuon. 
Price  $2. 

Johnson's  (Dr  Samuel)  Works,  com- 
plete,  2  vols,  8vo,  bds.     Price  $7  50. 

Jon8on»s  (Ben)  Works,  with  Notes  and 
A  Biographical  Memoir,  by  W.  Gifford,  9 
Tola,  «vo,  bds. 

Jones's  Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  1 
TOl.  8vo,  bds.     Price  $5  50. 

**  I  have  examined  it  again  and  «g|iin,  and 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  It  the 
work  of  a  man  of  sense  und  a  man  of  learn- 
ing. The  usefulness  of  it  is  indisputable  j 
and  my  hope  is  that  it  will  be  extensively 
known,  and  justly  valued.**— JDr  Parr. 
Junius's  Letters,  bds.  Price  $1. 
Joseph  Andrews,  by  H.  Fieldmg,  bds. 
Price  $1. 

Julia  de  Roubigne  and  Man  of  FecLng, 
bds.     Price  88  cts. 

Johnson's  Dictionary,  by  Todd,  large 
Bvo.    Price  ^13  50. 

Jennings's  Jewish  Antiquities,  8vo. 
Price  $3  25. 

Jarrins's  Italian  Confectioner. 
Jones  and  Mastertown  on  the  Trinity, 
24mo.    Price  63  cts. 

Jackson's  Account  of  Tombuctoo  and 
Housa,  8vo.    Price  $4  50. 

Jacob's  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Pro- 
duction and  Consumption  of  the  Pvecious 
Metals,  2  vols,  8vo.    Price  $8  75- 

Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  3  vols, 
8vo,  bds.    Price  $6  75, 

Johnson's  Shooter's  Companion,  12mo, 
bds,  plates  by  Landaeer.    Price  $3. 

Johnson's  Sportsman's  Cyclopedia;  be- 
ing an  Elucidation  of  the  Science  and  Prac- 
tice of  the  Field,  the  Turf  and  the  Sod; 
and  will  be  found  to  contain  the  Natural 
History  of  the  Horse  in  all  its  Ramifica- 
tions; the  whole  Art  of  Horsemanship;  the 
Dog,  in  all  its  varieties;  Hunting;  the  Sci- 
ence ^nd  Art  of  Shooting,  Flying,  Cours- 
ing, Raco  Course,  The  Cock  Pit,  the 
whole  Art  of  Angling,  &c.  &c.  with  highly 
finished  and  embellished  engravings,  one 
large  8vo  volume,  cloth.    Price  $10  50. 

Johnson  and  Walker's  Pocket  Diction- 
ary.   Price  $125. 

Johnson  (Samuel),  Works  of,  a  new  edi- 
tion, with  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Genius, 
by  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq. ;  to  which  is  add- 
ed  his  debates  in  Parliament,  14  vols. 
Price  $18. 

Koran,  commonly  called  the  Alcoran  of 
Mahommed,  translated  into  the  English 
immediately  from  the  orinnal  Arabic^  with 


explanatory  Notes,  &c.  by  Geoi^e  Sale, 
Gent.  2  vols,  8vo,  bds.    Price  $5  25. 

Kelly's  (P. )  Universal  Cambist  and  Cofm- 
mercial  Instructor;  being  a  full  and  accu- 
rate treatise  on  the  Exchanges,  Moneys, 
Weights  and  Measures  of  all  Trading-  Na- 
tions and  tlieir  Colonies;  with  aa  account 
of  their  Banks,  Public  Funds,  and  Paper 
Currencies,  2  vols,  4to.    Price  $15. 

Keith's  (Thos.)  New  Treatise  on  the 
Use  of  the  Globes,  or  a  Philosophical 
View  of  yie  Earth  and  the  Heavens,  new 
edition.     Price  $2. 

Klopstock's  Messiah.  Price  $1  50. 
Little  Lexicon,  The;  or,  the  "  Multom 
in  Parvo"  of  the  English  Language:  con- 
taining upwards  of  2500  Word*  with  their 
Definitions,  more  than  are  to  be  found  m 
the  usual  abridgements  of  Dr  Johnson's 
Dictionary.    Price  $1  25. 

Langhome's  Plutarch,  complete  in  1 
vol.  8vo.    Price  $3  25. 

Locke's  (John)  Works,  10  vols,  8yo. 
Price  $20. 

Locke  (John"),  on  the  Underrtandiog, 
24mo,  bds.    Price  75  cts. 

Leland's  Demosthenes,  1  toL  8vo. 
Price  $2  50. 

Leland's  Demosthenes,  ISmo.  Price 
$125. 

Lewis's  Elements  of  the  Game  of  Chesa^ 
l2mo,  bds.     Price  $1  88. 

I^wrence's  Farmer's  Calendar,  8vo, 
bds.    Price  $3  25. 

Lawrence's  Treatise  on  Cattle,  8ro, 
bds.    Price  $3  25. 

Letters  between  Amelia  in  Lon4on  and 
her  Mother  in  the  Country,  bds.  Price 
$1 50.      . 

Leigh's  Picture  of  London,  with  Row- 
landson's  Characteristic  Sketches,  colour- 
ed.   Price  $4  50. 

Leigh's  Picture  of  London,  with  plates. 
Pric«  $2  75. 

Leigh's  Picture  of  London  Costum^^ 
Price  $3  50. 

Leigh's  Picture  of  London  Costumes. 
Price  $2. 

Leigh's  New  Pocket  Road-books  of 
EnglMtd,  Scotknd  and  Ireland,  in  3  toIs, 
with  numerous  phitcs.    Price  $8  75. 

Leigh's  Road  Map  of  En^and,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  bds.     Price  $4  25. 

Las  Cases  (Le  Comte  de)  Journal  de  la 
vie  Priv^e  et  de  la  Conversations  de  L'Em- 
pereur  Napoleon  k  St  Helene,  4  toIs,  8vo, 
bds.     Price  $12. 

Lowth's  (Rob.)  Lectures  on  the  Sacred 
Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  8vo. 

Lalla  Rookh,  fine  edition,  plates  br 
Westall.    Price  $4  50. 

Loudon's  (J.  C.)  Encyclopedia  of 
Plants,  comprising  the  description,  speci- 
fic character,  culture,  history,  appHcatioii 
in  the  arts,  and  every  other  desuuble  par- 
ticular respecting  all  the  plants  iod^ge- 
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noas,  cultivated  in,  or  introduced  to  Bri- 
tain: combining  all  the  advantages  of  a 
Linnaean  and  Jussieuan  Species  Pkntaruro, 
an  Historia  Plantarum,  a  Grammar  of  Bo- 
tany, and  a  Dictionary  of  Botany  and  Ve- 
getable Culture.  The  whole  in  English, 
with  the  synonyms  of  the  commoner 
plants  in  the  different  European  and  other 
languages;  the  scientific  names  accentuat- 
ed, their  etymologies  explained,  the 
classes,  orders,  find  botanical  terms  illus- 
trated by  engravings,  and  with  figures  of 
nearly  ten  thousand  species,  exemplifying 
several  individuals  belonging  to  every  ge- 
nus included  in  the  work.  The  specific 
characters,  &c,  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S., 
L.S.  and  G.S.  &c.;  th6  drawing^  by  J.  D. 
C-  Sowerby,  F.L.S.;  and  tlie  engravings 
by  R.  Branston.  Complete  in  one  large 
vol.  8vo,  with  nearly  ten  thousand  engra- 
vings on  wood. 

Loudon's  (J.  C.)  Encyclopedia  of  Gar- 
dening,   ^rice  $10. 

Loudon's  (J.  C. )  Bncyclopasdia  of  Ag- 
nculture.    Price  $12. 

Life  in  London;  or  the  Bay  and  Night 
Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn,  Esq,  and  his 
elegant  friend  Corinthian  Tom,  accompa- 
fiied  by  Bob  Logic,  the  Oxonian,  in  their 
Rambles  and  Spr^s  through  the  Metropo- 
lis, by  Pierce  Egan;  embellished  with 
thirty-six  scenes  from  real  life,  bv  George 
Cruickshank,  coloured.    Price  $8. 

Levisac's  Fiench  Dictionary.  Price 
$3  50. 

Leyden's  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Ba- 
bcr,  4to.     Price  $14  25. 

Life  of  Edward  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury,  8vo.     Price  $4. 

Life  of  an  Actor,  by  Pierce  Egan,  em- 
bellished with  twenty-seven  coloured 
plates,  8vo.    Price  $5. 

Leighton's  (Rev.  Robt.)  Theological 
and  Expository  Lectures,  12mo.  Price 
^150. 

Leighton's  (Rev.  Robt.) Practical  Com- 
mentary on  the  First  Epistle  of  St  Peter, 
12mo.    Price  $2. 

Leighton's  (Rev.  Robt)  Works,  2  vols, 
8vo.    Price  $7. 

Locke  and  Dodd's  Common  Place  Book 
of  the  Scripturts,  8vo.    Price  $3  S^, 

Law's  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life, 
12mo.    Price  $1  38. 

Lloyd  on  Religious  Fasting,  l2mo. 
Price  IS  cts. 

Latimer's  (Bishop)  Sermons,  2  vols,  8vo. 
Price  $7  25. 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  now 
publishing  in  monthly  volumes;  20  vols 
have  already  appeared,  price  $2  each,  viz. 
Scott's  Scotland,  2  vols;  History  of  France, 
3  vols;  History  of  Maritime  Discovery,  3 
vols;  History  of  the  Western  World; 
Treatise  on  Brewing,  1  vol;  Herschel's 
Natural  Philosophy;  Mechanics  by  Kater 


and  Lardner,  1  voL|  Dr  L«rdner*i  Hydro- 
statics; Cities  and  Principal  Towns  of  the 
World;  M'lntosh's  England,  2  vols;  Dr 
Brewster  on  Optics;  Outlines  of  History, 

1  vol.;  History  of  Poland;  Grattan'a  His- 
tory of  Netherlands,  1  vol. 

Legends  of  the  Lakes;  or  Sayings  and 
Doings  at  Killarney,  by  T.  Crofton  Croker, 

2  vols.     Price  $6. 

Life  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  written 
by  himself,  edited  by  his  son.  Price  $1  25. 

Landicer's  (Thos)  Ten  Etchings,  illus- 
trative of  the  Devil's  AValk,  half-bound 
roan,  imperial  4to.    Price  $5. 

Lindley 's  (Geo.)  Guide  to  the  Orchard 
and  Kitchen  Garden;  or  an  Account  of  the 
most  Valuable  Fruit  and  Vegetables  culti- 
vated in  Great  Britain,  8vo.    Price  $6. 

Lyre,  The;  Fugitive  Poetry  of  the  19th 
century.     Price  $1  25. 

Lloyd's  (L.)  Field  Sports  of  the  North 
of  Europe,  comprised  in  a  personal  narra- 
tive^ of  a  residence  in  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way in  1827  and  1828,  in  2  vols,  8vo,  with 
plates.   Price  $11. 

Lavallette  CCount),  Memoirs  o(  written 
by  himself, 

Lardner's  Works,  10  vols,  new  edition. 
Price  $31. 

Latimer's  (Bishop)  Sermons,  2  vols,  Svo. 
Price  $7  50. 

I^nderdale  on  Public  Wealth,  8vo. 
Price  $3. 

Lee's  Dictionary  of  Practice  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas, 
2d  edition,  2  vols,  royal  8vo.    Price  $7  50.. 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge— Greece, 
complete  in  1  vol.     Price  $1  75, 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge — Geome- 
try, complete  in  1  vol.    Price  $1  75. 

Library  of  Useful  Knowledge — Natural 
Philosophy,  complete  in  1  vol.  Price 
$3. 

Miller's  (J.  R.)  History  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  Death  of  George  11.  to  the  coro- 
nation of  George  IV,  designed  as  a  conti- 
nuation of  Hume  and  Smollett,  8to.  Price 

$2  50. 

Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Law,  2  roll, 
8vo,  bds. 

Monarchy  Revived;  Being  the  personal 
history  of  Charles  the  Second,  from  bis 
earliest  years  to  his  restoration  to  the 
throne,  with  14  portraits,  8vo,  bdsu  Price 
$4  75. 

Murray's  (Alex.  D.D.)  History  of  the 
European  Languages,  or  Reseai-chcs  into 
the  Affinities  of  the  Teutonic,  Greek,  Cel- 
tic, Sclavonic,  and  Indian  Nations,  2  vols, 
8vo,  bds.    Price  $9. 

Memoirs  of  Moses  Meldenshon,  the 
Jewish  Philosopher,  including  the  cele- 
brated correspondence  on  the  Christian 
Religion  with  J.  C  Lavater.  By  M. 
Samuels.    Price  $2  25. 

Mortimer's  (Thomas)  General  Comracr- 
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cliJ  DitUonftry,  comprehending  trade, 
manufactures,  and  navigation;  as  also  agri- 
culture so  faair  as  it  is  connected  with  com- 
merce; with  brief  abstracts  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  and  protection  of 
trade  and  tradesmen;  exhibiting  their  pre- 
sent state,  and  their  connexion  in  these 
kingdoms  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
world.  With  considerable  alterations  and 
Additions,  by  William  Dickenson,  Esq.  3d 
cjiition,  corrected  and  brought  down  to 
1824,  in  one  large  vol.  8vo,  bds.  Price 
$8  75. 

Maxwell's  (Alex.)  PluraUty  of  Worlds. 
Price  $2  75. 

Memoirs  of  Goethe,  2  vols,  8vo^  bds. 
Price  $4. 

Morgan's  (SirT.  C.)  Sketches  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Mgrals,  Svo,  boards.  Price 
^3  75. 

M'Adam,  (J.  L.)  Remarks  on  the  pre- 
sent System  of  Road  Making,  with  Obser- 
vations deduced  from  Practice  and  Expe- 
rience; with  a  view  to  a  revision  of  the  ex- 
isting laws,  and  the  introduction  of  im- 
provement in  the  method  of  making,  re- 
pairing, and  preserving  roads,  and  defend- 
ing the  road  funds  from  misapplication. 
The  eighth  edition.    Price  $2  50. 

Memoirs  of  the  Hiftory  of  France,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Napoleon,  dictated  by  the 
emperor  at  St  Helena,  by  Montholon  and 
Gourgaud,  in  7  vols,  Svo.  Price  $22  50. 
Murray's  Discoveries  in  Africa,  2  vols, 
Svo.    Price  $7  50, 

Montagu's  (lAdv  Mary  Wortley)  Com- 
plete Works,  5  vofc.    Price  $7  50. 

Malcom'sPerm,  2  vols,  Svo.  Price  $10. 
Mason's  Spiritual  Treasury,  Svo.   Price 
$4  50. 

Maclaine's  Sermons,  Svo,  boards.  Price 
#150. 

Macrie's  life  of  Knox,  3  vols,  Svo .  Price 
*6  75. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs  Cappe,  Svo.  Price 
#4  50. 

Matthew  (Patrick)  on  Naval  Timber  and 
Arboriculture:  with  Critical  Notes  on  au- 
thors who  have  recently  treated  th«  sub- 
ject of  Planting,  Svo.    Price  #4  50. 

Mitchell's  (James)  Portable  Encyclope- 
dia:  or  A  Dictionaiy  of  Art  and  Science, 
Svo.    Price  $5. 

Mowbray  on  the  Rearing  and  Breeding 
of  Domestic  Poultry.  New  Edition.  Price 
$2. 

Muhlenfel's  Manual  of  German  Litera- 
ture, containing  Classical  Specimens  of 
German  Prose  and  Poetry,  systematically 
arranged,  2  vols.     Price  $5  50. 

Memoirs  of  Marmontel,  written  by  him- 
self, containing  his  Literary  and  Political 
Life,  2  vols.     Price  $2  25. 

Memoirs  of  Goldoni,  written  by  liimself, 
forming  a  Complete  History  of  his  Life 
and  Writings,  2  vols.     Price  |2  26, 


MontesqulA's  (M.  de)  Complete  Works, 
in  4  vols,  Svo,^  calf.    Price  #12. 

Murphy's  Tacitus  complete  in  1  voL  Sro. 
Price  #3  75. 

Manual  of  Astrology,  or  the  Book  of  the 
Stars;  being  the  Art  of  foreteUing  Future 
Events,  by  the  influences  of  the  Heavenly 
Bodies:  in  a  manner  unattempted  by  any 
former  author,  and  divested  of  the  super- 
stition of  the  dark  ages.  By  RaphmeL 
With  coloured  plates.     Price  #2  50. 

Murray's  (John)  Memoir  on  the  Dia- 
mond, l2mo.     Price  #1  50. 

Massinger's  (PhUip)  Pkys;  with  Notes 
critical  and  explanatory,  by  W.  Gifford, 
4  vols,  Svo.    Price  #20. 

Montagu's  (Col  G.)  Ornithological  Die 
tionary  of  British  Birds.  Second  edition, 
with  Notes,  by  James  Rennie,  Svo.  Price 
#6  37. 

Montaigne's  (Michael  de)  Essays,  trans- 
lated into  English,  3  vols,  Svo.  Price 
#12  50. 

Michaux'  (F.  A.)  North  American  Sylva, 
or  a  description  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
coloured  plates.     Price  #30. 

Mirror  of  Literature,  Amusement,  and 
Instruction,  with  numerous  wood  cuts,  IS 
vols,  Svo.    Price  #36. 

M'Intosh's  Practical  Gardener  and  Mo- 
dem Horticulturist,  2  vols,  Svo,  with  nu- 
merous coloured  plates.    Price  #10  50. 

Machiavel  (Nicholas)  Works  of.  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  Republic  of  Florence. 
Newly  translated  from  the  originalt/  illus- 
trated with  notes,  anecdotes,  diasertations, 
and  the  Life  of  Machiavel,  never  before 
published;  and  several  new  Plans  on  the 
Art  of  War.  By  EUia  Famworth,  MJL, 
in  2  vols  4to,  elegantly  bound  in  calf. 
Price  #22. 

Naunton's  (Sir  Robert)  Memoirs  of  Eli- 
zabeth, her  Court  and  Favourites,  12mo, 
boards.    Price  #3  25. 
Niebuhr's  Rome,  2  vols,  Svo. 
Natchez,  (The)  by  Chataubriand.  Price 
#6  25. 
Natchez,  (The)  in  French.  Price  #4  50. 
New  Chesterfield;  containing  Principles 
of  Politeness  to  complete  the  Gentleman, 
and  give  him  a  Knowledge  of  the  World. 
Price  #1. 

Noble  (The)  Game  of  Billiards,  where- 
in are  eidiibited  Extraordinary  and  Sur- 
prising Strokes,  which  have  excited  the 
admiration  of  most  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  by  Monsieur  Mingaud,  4to.  Price 
#S. 

Napier's  (W.  F.  P.)  History  of  tiie  War 
in  the  Peninsula  and  in  the  south  of  France, 
from  the  year  1807  to  1S14^3  vols,  Svo. 
Price  #21. 

Owen's  (Rev.  John)  Practical  Ezpoii- 
tion  of  113th  Psalm,  wherein  the  nature 
of  the  forgiveness  of  am  is  declared,  the 
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truth  and  reality  of  it  twerted,  &c.  12mo. 
Price  $1  50. 

Old  Eng^lish  Baron,  by  Clara  Reeve, 
24mo,  boards. 

Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  People, 
boards.    Price  $1  50. 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  translated  from 
the  Latin  by  Maynwaring^,  Croxall,  and 
others,  24mo,  boards. 

Olney's  Hymns,  32mo.    Price  88  cts. 

Oriental  Herald  and  Continental  Re- 
view, 9  vols,  8vo,  half  bound.    Price  $63. 

Owen's  (Rev.  John)  Treatise  on  Tempt- 
ation. 

Owen's  (Rev.  John)  Treatise  on  In* 
dwelling  Sin  in  Believers,  and  on  Mortifi- 
cation in  Believers,  13mo.    Price  $1  50. 

Odds  and  Ends;  in  verse  and  prose.  By 
William  Henry  Merle,  Esq.  Illustrated 
by  George  Cruickshank,  from  designs  by 
the  author,  8vo. 

Paradise  Lost,  24mo,  boards,  with  a 
plate.    Price  87  cts. 

Paradise  Reguned,  da  do.  do.  Price 
75  cts. 

Paul  and  Virginia,  24mo,  boards,  with  a 
plate.     Price  75  cts. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works,  24mo,  boards. 
Price  $1  25.  • 

Pope's  Works,  complete,  8  vols,  12mo, 
boards.     Price  $9  50. 

Pope's  Works,  and  translation  of  Homer, 
8vo,  boards.     Price  $2  25. 

Prince  Arthur,  2  vols,  24mo,  boards. 
Price  $2  25. 

Peregrine  Pickle,  2  vols,  24mo,  boards. 
Price  ^  25. 

Pilkington's  (Mat.)  General  Dictionary 
of  Painters,  containing  Memoirs  of  the 
Lives  and  Works  of  the  most  eminent  pro- 
fessors of  the  Art  of  Painting,  from  its  re- 
vival by  Cimabue,  in  the  year  1250,  to  the 
present  time,  2  vols,  8vo,  boards.  Price 
$6  50. 

Pindar's  Works,  1  vol.  8vo.  Price  $1 75. 

Peregrin^  Pickle,  with  the  Memoirs  of 
a  Lady  of  Quality,  by  T.  Smollett,  M.D. 
4^  vols,  12mo,  boards.    Price  M. 

Philidor's   Analysis   of  the    Game  of 
Chess,  12mo,  boards,  with  plates.    Price 
.  #1  88. 

Pennington's  (Rev.  Thomas)  Joumejr 
into  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  a  resi- 
dence in  them  during  the  years  1818,  19, 
20,  and  21,  with  Notes,  Historical  and 
Clasfflcal,  in  2  vols,  8vo,  bds.    Price  $8. 

Potter's  (John)  Grecian  Antiquities,  %yo^ 
bds. 

Private  Memoirs  of  Madame  du  Hausset, 
12mo,  bds.    Price  $2  25. 

Parliamentary  History  and  Review;  con- 
taining reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
two  houses  of  Parliament,  during  the  Ses- 
non  of  1825,  with  critical  remarks  on  the 
principal  measures  of  the  Sesnon,  in  one 
urge  volume,  8vo.    Price  ^10. 


Parry's  Three  Voyages,  complete  in  5 
small  volumes,  with  numerous  fine  plates. 
Price  #7. 

Philip  de  Comines,  1  vol.  8vo.  Price 
$4  25. 

Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  24mo, 
bds. 

Paley's  Works,  complete  in  5  vols, 
24mo,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  in  bds. 

Paley's  Works,  1  vol.  8vo,  bds.     • 

Paley's  Theology,  24mo,  bds.    Price 

Porteus's  (Rev.  B.)  Lectures  on  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  18mo,  Price 
$150. 

Pearson  on  the  Creed,  8vo.  Price  $4  50. 

Paxton's  Illustrations  of^  Scripture,  2 
vols,  8vo.    Price  $7  50. 

Practical  Suggestions  towards  alleviat- 
ing the  Sufifenngpi  of  the  Sick,  2  vols. 
Price  $4. 

People's  (The)  Book,  foolscap  8vo. 
Price  $% 

Pestalozzi  and  his  Plan  of  Education, 
by  Dr  Biber,  8vo,  cloth. 

Pope  (Alex.,)  Works  of,  with  notes  and 
illustrations  by  himself  and  others,  to 
which  are  added  a  New  Life  of  the  Au- 
thor, an  Estimate  of  his  Poetical  Charac- 
ter and  Writings,  and  Occasional  Remarks, 
10  vols,  8vo. 

Pi;Lillips's  (Charies)  Speeches,  8vo. 
Price  $3  50. 

Prichard  (J.  C.)  The  Eastern  Ori.q^  of 
the  Celtic  Nations,  proved  by  a  compari- 
son of  their  dialects  with  the  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin  and  Teutonic  languages,  8vo. 
Price  $2  50. 

Pausanias  Description  of  Greece,  3  vols^ 
8vo.     Price  $6  75, 

Picture  of  India,  2  vols,  8vo.  Price 
U  50. 

Poetae  Scenici,  Gracci,  8vo.     Price  $9. 

Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  consisting 
of  Old  Heroic  Ballads,  Songs,  and  other 
pieces  of  our  earUer  Poets,  6th  ed.  4  vols, 
bds.     Price  $4. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  2  vols,  24mo,  bds. 
Price  $\  63. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  1  vol.  24mo,  bds. 
Price  $1  13. 

Robertson's  Works,  complete,  3  vols. 
8vo.  # 

Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  by  Dr 
Johnson,  bds.     Price  50  cts. 

Roderick  Random,  by  Dr  Smollett,  2 
vols,  24mo,  bds.    Price  $1  50. 
'     Rabenhorst's  Dictionary  of  the  German 
and  English  Languages,  in  2  parts.  Price 
$3  75. 

Recollections  of  a  Service  of  Three 
Years  during  the  War  of  Extermination, 
in  the  Republics  of  Venezuela  and  Co- 
lumbia, 2  vols,  8vo.     Price  $6  50. 

Reign  of  Tenor;  a  Collection  of  Au- 
thentic Narratives  of  the  Horrors  commit- 
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ted  by  the  lleTolutionary  Government  of 
France  under  Murat  and  Robespierre, 
written  by  an  Eye-witness,  2  vols,  8vo. 
Price  $9. 

Rooke's  Arrian,  1  vol.  8vo.  Price 
^1  75. 

Red  Book. 

Romaine's  Works,  8  vols,  12mo.  Price 
#12. 

Rydge's  (John)  Veterinary  Surg-eon's 
Manual,  a  complete  guide  to  the  cure  of 
all  diseases  incident  to  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Dogs,  and  the  most  approved 
remedies  employed  for  their  cure,  with 
rules  for  the  management  of  the  Healthy 
Horse,  Feeding,  Stabling,  Grooming,  Sec. 
&c.    Price  $2  50. 

Rovigo,  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of,  writ- 
ten by  himself;  illustrative  of  the  History 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  4  vols,  8vo. 
Price  $20. 

Rules  for  Bad  Horsemen;  Hints  to  In* 
expert  Travellers,  by  C.  Thomson.  Price 
11  13. 

Ranking's  (John)  Historical  Researches 
in  the  Wars  and  Sports  of  the  Mongols 
and  Romans;  in  which  Elephants  or  Wild 
Beasts  were  employed  or  slain,  and  the 
remarkable  local  agreement  of  history 
with  the  remains  of  such  animals  found  in 
Europe  and  Siberia,  in  4to,  with  a  map 
and  10  plates,  bound  in  morocco.  Price 
$12. 

Raleigh's  (Sir  Walter)  History  of  the 
World,  new  edit  revised  and  corrected, 
6  vols,  8vo.     Price  $12. 
.     REGENT'S  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION 
OF  THE  LATIN  CLASSICS,  18mo,  bds. 
Cxsar.     Price  $1  75. 
Catullus,    TibuUus,     ct    Propertlus. 
Price  $1  25. 

Cicero,  complete,    12  vols.      Price 
$15. 

Ciceroni's  Rhetorica  et  Philosophica, 
4  vols.    Price  $6. 

Ciccroni*8i  Orationes,  4  vols.     Price 
$6. 

Ciceroni's  Epistolz,  3  vols.      Price 
$4  50. 

Ciceroni's  Clavis,  1  vol.    Price  $1  50. 
.  Claudian.     Price  $1  50. 
Florus  et  Paterculus.     Price  $1. 
Horace.     Price  $1  12. 
Livy,  5  vols.    Price  $7  50. 
Lucan.    Price  $1  50. 
Lucretius.    Price  $1. 
Phxdrus,  &c.     Price  75  cts. 
Plmy's  Letters.     Price  $1  62. 
Plautus,  3  vols.    Price  $4  25. 
Quintilian,  2  vols.    Price  $3. 
Senecca's  Tragedies.     Price  $1  50. 
Silius  Italicus.     Price  $1  50. 
Statius.     Price  $1  75. 
Suetonius.     Price  $1  50. 
Terence.     Price  $1  25. 
Valerius  Hazimus.    Price  $175. 
Virgil.     Price  $1  62. 


Ranking's  (John)  Historical  Researches 
on  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  Mexico,  Bogota, 
Natchez,  and  Talomeca  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, by  the  Mongols,  accompanied  with 
Elephants;  and  the  local  agreement  of 
history  and  tradition,  with  the  remains  of 
Elephants  and  Bfastodontes  found  in  the 
new  world,  8vo,  bds.     Price  $5. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  fine  edition,  with  22 
plates.     Price  $2  75. 

Robertson's  (Wm.)  Complete  Works, 
containing  Scotland,  Charles  V.,  India, 
America,  &c.  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Ac- 
count of  his  Life  and  Writings,  by  Dugald 
Stewart,  fine  edit,  complete  in  one  voL 
8vo.    Price  $9. 

Raffle's  (Sir  S.)  History  of  Java,  2  vols, 
8vo.    Price  $10. 

Shakspeare,  (diamond  ed.)  1  small  toL 
12mo.    Price  $1  50. 

Sliakspeare,  1  vol.  8vo,  bds.     Price  #4. 

Shakspeare,  fine  edit,  with  60  fine  wood 
cuts,  10  vols.     Price  $16. 

Spectator,  1  voL  8vo,  bds.    Price  $4. 

Seeley's  (Capt  J.  B.)  Wonders  of  Elo- 
ra;  or  the  Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Temples  and  Dwellings,  excavated  out  of 
a  mountain  of  granite,  and  extending  up- 
wards of  ^  mile  and  a  quarter,  at  Elora  m 
the  East  Indies,  2d  ed.  with  plates,  bds. 
Price  $4  50. 

Scrinium,  in  2  vols,  by  Rebecca  Ed- 
ridge,  bds.     Price  $4. 

Select  Modem  Poets,  1  vol.  Svo,  con- 
taining Peter  Pindar,  Canning,  Cowper, 
and  Ku-ke  White.    Price  $3  50. 

Stamma  on  the  Game  of  Chess,  contain- 
ing numerous  openings  of  Games  and  one 
hundred  Critical  situations,  illustrated  on 
coloured  Dia^ms,  a  new  and  improved 
edit,  by  William  Lewis,  Svo,  bds.  Price 
$175* 

Smith's  (Adam)  Works,  5  vols,  24mo, 
bds.    Price  $4  75. 

Segur's  (Count  Philip  de)  History  of 
the  Expedition  to  Russia,  undertaken  by 
the  Empeix>r  Napoleon  in  1812,  2  vob, 
8vo,  bds,  with  plates.     Price  $6  50. 

Spirit  of  the  Age,  or  Contemporary 
Portraits,  by  HazUtt,  Svo,  bds.  Price 
$3  50. 

Strutt's  (Joseph)  Biographical  Diction- 
ary; containing  an  historical  account  of  aU 
the  Engravers  firom  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Art  of  Engraving  to  the  present  time^ 
2  vols,  4to,  calf.     Price  $33. 

Segur's  (M.  de  Compte  de]  Memoirs  in 
French.     Price  $1  50. 

Statistical  Illustrations  of  the  Territorial 
extent  and  population,  commerce,  taxm* 
tion,  consumption,  insolvency,  pauperising 
and  crime  of  the  British  Empire,  8vo. 
Price  $162. 

Starke's  (liariana)  Information  and  Di* 
rections  for  Travellers  on  the  ContiDeiit, 
Svo.    Price  $3. 

Smith's  (Thos.)  Art  of  Drawinj^  in  its 
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▼arioui  branches,  exemplified  in  the 
course  of  twenty-eig^t  progressive  lessons, 
in  one  vol.  8vo,  with*  coloured  plates. 
Price  #4. 

Stories  of  Popular  Voyages 'in  South 
Americ!i.  18mo,  plates.     Price  $1  88. 

Sthool  of  Raphael,  4to.    Price  $6. 

Stories  of  Travels  in  Turkey,  fine  plates. 
Price  $2  25. 

Smith's  Xenophon,  1  vol.  8vo.  Price 
$1  75. 

Spehnan's  Xenophon,  I  vol.  8vo.  Price 
$175. 

Skelton's  (Rev.  Philip)  Works,  6  vols. 
8vo.     Price  $18. 

Septuagint,  2  vols.     Price  $2  50. 

Sernlons  for  the  use  of  Families,  8vo. 
Price  $2  25. 

Shakspeare's  Poems,  3  fine  plates. 
Price  $2  25. 

Scott's  (Sir  Walter)  Border  Antiquities 
of  England  and  Scotland,  in  2  vol^  4to, 
with  98  engravings.     Price  $30. 

Spain  in  1830,  by  Henry  D.  Inglis,  2 
▼ols,  8yo. 

Shakspeifre's  Pluys  and  Poems,  com- 
plete in  1  vol.  royal  8vo,  with  40  splendid 
plates.     Price  $12. 

Salmonia,  or  Days  of  Fly  Fishing,  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  with  plates.  Price 
t:i75. 

Swift's  (Dean)  Works,  containing  Addi- 
tional  Letters,  Tracts  and  Poems,  not 
hitherto  published,  with  notes  and  a  life 
of  the  author,  by  Sur  Walter  Scott,  19" vols, 
8vo.     Price  $45. 

Shakspeare's  Pbys,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author  and  a  selection  of  Notes,  Critical, 
Historical  and  Explanatory,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Harness;  to  which  are  added  the 
Author's  Poems,  8  vols,  8vo,  fine  edition. 
Price  $oZ. 

Shakspeare's  Plays,  splendidly  bound. 
Price  $48,     Fiivi  plates. 

Sheridaniana;  or  Anecdotes  of  the  Life 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  his  Table 
Talk  and  Bon  Mots,  8vo.     Price  $2. 

Schiller  (F.),  Life  of,  comprehending 
an  examination  of  his  works,  8vo. 

Stnitt's  (Jos.)  Sports  and  Pastimes  of 
the  People  of  England,  illustrated  by  140 
engravings,  a  ne>v  edit  with  a  copious  in- 
dex, by  W.  Hone. 

Select  Works  of  the  British  Poets,  from 
Chaucer  to  Jonson,  by  Robert  Southey, 
LL.D.     Price  $10. 

Story  Teller,  a  collection  of  Tales, 
Original,  Translated  and  Selected,  30 
plates,  2  vols,  8vo.    Price  $6. 

Stebbing's  (Rev.  H.)  Lives  of  the  Itali- 
an Poets,  with  20  medaUion  portraits,  3 
vols.    Price  $6  75. 

Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Works,  3  vols,  8vo. 
Price  $11  50. 

Sterne's  Works,  4  vols,  12mo,  plates. 
Price  $6. 


Stuart  and  Revett's  Antiquities  of 
Athens,  200  plates,  4  vols,  folio,  bds. 
Price  $105. 

Tatler  and  Guardian,  complete  in  1  vol. 
8vo,  boards.    Price  $3  50. 

Table  Talk,  or  Original  Essays  on  Men 
and  Mannera,  2  vols,  8vo,  boards. 

Tales  of  all  Nations,  28mo,  boards.  Price 
$125. 

Three  Years  in  Italy.  Price  $2  75. 
Trimmer's  (Mrs  Mary)  Natural  History 
of  the  most  remarkable  Quadnipeds,  Birds, 
Fishes,  Serpents,  Reptiles,  and  Insects, 
with  upwards  of  three  hundred  engravings 
on  wood,  2  vols.     Price  $1  75. 

Taylor's  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  in  1 
vol.  18mo.     Price  $2  25. 

Taylor's  Select  Works,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Bradley,  2  vols,  l2mo.  Price 
$3  50. 

Tillotson's(  Archbishop)  Works,  10  vols, 
8vo.     Price  $32. 

Toplady's  Works,  6  vols,  8vo.  Price 
$14. 

Turner's  (Sharon)  History  of  England, 

from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of 

Elizabeth,  in  12  vols,  8vo,  com|5rising, 

The  Reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary, 

and  Elizabeth;  being  the  Second  Part 

of  the  Modern  History  of  England. 

The  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
comprising  the  History  of  England  from 
the  earliest  Period  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. 

The  History  of  England,  during  the 
Middle  ages,  comprising  the  Reig^ 
from  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Henry  YUI.,  and  also  the 
History  of  the  Literature,  Poetry,  Re- 
ligion,  the  Progress  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  the  Language  of  England  during 
that  Period. 

The  History  of  the  Reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  comprising  the  Political  Hbtory 
of  the  Commencement  of  the  English 
Reformation:  being  the  First  Part  of  the 
Modem  History  of  England. 
Taplin's  (W.)  Sporting  Dictionary  and 
Rural  Repository  of  General  Information 
upon  every  subject  appertaining  to  the 
Sports  of  the  Field,  $J  vols,  8vo.  Price  $7. 
Taylor's  (W.)  Historic  Survey  of  Ger- 
man    Poetry{   interspersed  with  various 
translations,  3  vols.     Price  $15. 
Tate's  Foreign  Exchanges,  8vo,  cloth. 
Tyerman  and  Bennett's  Journal  of  Voy- 
ages and  Travels,  compiled  by  J.  Mont- 
gomery, 2  vols,  8vo,  cloth. 

Traveller's  Oracle,  or  Maxims  for  Lo- 
comotion: containing  precepts  for  promot- 
ing the  pleasures,  and  hints  for  preserv- 
ing the  Health  of  Travellers,  by  William 
Ritchoner,  M.D.,  2  vols.    Price  $4. 

Temple's  Works,  4  vols,  calf.  Price 
$15. 

Tales  of  Classic  Lore,  3  vols,  8vo.  Price 
$5. 
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Tales  of  other  Da^rs,  plates  by  Cruick- 
shank.    Price  $3. 

Tales  from  the  German  of  Tieck.  Price 
#150. 

Terrific  Register,  2  vols,  8vo>  plates. 
Price  $6  75. 

Universal  Songster,  or  Museum  of  Mirth; 
forming  the  most  complete,  extensive,  and 
valuable  collections  of  ancient  and  modem 
songs  in  the  English  language,  with  a  co- 
pious and  classified  Index,  embellished 
with  humorous  characteristic  frontis- 
pieces and  engraving^,  by  G.  and  R. 
Cruickshank,  3  vols,  8vo.     Price  $9. 

Upham's  History  and  Doctrine  of  Budb- 
ism,  4to,  plates.    Price  ^0. 

Vieypa*3  Portuguese  Dictionary,  sheep. 
Price  ^  50» 

Vegetable  Cookery,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion recommending  abstinence  from  ani- 
mal food  and  intoxicating  liquors.  Price 
#138. 

Views  of  a  Scripture  Reveladon  con- 
cerning a  Future  State,  12mo.  Price  $1 88. 

Vertot's  Critical  History  of  the  esta-, 
blishment  of  the  Bretons  among  the  Gauls, 
2  voU.    Price  #3. 

Vetus  Testamentum,  ex  Versione  Sep- 
tuaginta,  interpretum,  new  edition,  2  vols. 

Volney's  (C.  F.)  New  Researches  on 
Ancient  Histoiy;  translated  under  the  su- 
periutendance  of  the  author,  by  Col.  Cor- 
bet, 2  vols.    Price  #8  50. 

Undying  One,  (The)  and  other  Poems, 
by  the  Hon.  Mr  Norton,  8vo.  Price  #3  75, 

Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary,  8 
vols,  12mo.     Price  $12. 

Ward's  H.  G.)  Mexico,  2d  edition  en- 
larged, with  an  account  of  the  Mining 
Companies,  and  of  the  Political  Events  in 
that  Republic,  to  the  present  day,  with 
maps  and  plates,  2  vols,  8vo»     Price  $10. 

Wakefield's  Natural  History  of  insects, 
12mo,  boards.    Price  $1  63. 

Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
12mo,  boards.    Price  $1  38. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete  Angler, 
2  vols,  boards.    Price  $1  88. 

Watkin's(John,LL.D.)  Scripture  Bio- 
graphy; or  Lives  and  Characters  of  the 
principal  persons  recorded  in  the  (Hd  and 
New  Testaments,  new  edition,  l2mo,  calf. 
Price  $2  13. ' 

Westminster  Review,  published  Quar- 
terly, at  $6  per  annum. 

Windham's  (Rt  Hon.  W.)  Speeches  in 
Parliament,  3  vols,  8vo,  boards.  Price 
$10  50. 

Watson's  Apology,  Jenyn's  Evidences, 
West  on  the  Resurrection,  and  Lyttleton 
on  St  Paul,  ISmov     Price  $1  50. 

Wilson's  (Rae)  Travels  in  Norway^  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Germany,  8vo.  Price 
$7  25. 


WITTINGHAM'S  POCKET  NOVELS, 

24mo,  boards. 
Simple  Stoiy.     Price  $1. 
Man  of  Feeling.     Price  $1. 
Romance  of  the  Forest  Price  ^1  25. 
Joseph  Andrews.    Price  $1  12. 
Roderick  Random,  2  vols.  Price  $1 5a 
'    Lady  Julia  Mandeville.     Price  $1. 
Edward,  2  vols.    Price  $1  62. 
Recess.    Price  $1  7S^ 
Tom  Jones,  2  vols.    Price  $2  50. 
Castles  of  Athlin   and  Dumbayne. 
.  Price  $1  12. 

Arabian  Nights,  3  vols,  32mo,  boards. 
Price  $2  50. 

Evelina,  2  vols.    Price  $1  25. 
Old  Manor  House,  2  vols.    Price  %\ 
62. 
Zelucco^  2  vols.    Price  $1  12. 
Cecilia,  3  vols.    Price  $2  50. 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  2  vols.    Frice 
$2. 
Italian,  2  vols.     Price  $1  62. 
Humphry  Clinker.    Price  $1  50. 
Tales  of  the  Castle,  2  vols..  Price 
$2  25. 
Placid  Man.    Price  $1. 
Man  as  he  is  Not.    Price  $1  12. 
Man  of  the  World,    Price  75  cts. 
Waldstein,  or  ^e  Swedes  in  Prague^ 
from  the  German  of  Madame  Fichler,  2 
vols.     Price  $3  75, 

Whitfield's  Sermons^  8vo.  Price  $^25, 
Wilson's  Lord's  Supper,   24mo,  calf. 
Price  88  cts. 

Welsh's  (Col  James)  Military  Remlnis* 
cences;  extracted  from  a  Journal  of  nearly 
forty  years'  active  Service  in  the  East 
Indies,  2  vols,  8vo.    Price  $12. 

Withering's  ( W.)  Systematic  Arrange- 
ment of  British  Plants,  corrected  and  coa> 
densed;  preceded  by  an  Introduction  t» 
the  study  of  Botany,  by  W.  Macgilliviay, 
with  plates.    Price  $3  25. 

Wright's  Slavery  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  8vo,  boards. 

Woman,  in  her  Social  and  Domestic 
Character,  by  Mrs  John  Sandford.  Price 
$2. 

Wakefield's  (E.  (i.)  Facts  relating  to 
the  Punishment  of  Death  in  the  Metropo^- 
lis.  Price  $2  25. 

Wonders  of  Nature  and  Art,  by  J.  Tay- 
lor, with  plates.    Price  $2. 

Whole  Art  of  Dress:  or  Road  ta  £U- 

fance  and  Fashion,  with  plates.     Price 
15a 

White's  History  of  Selbome.  Pxte 
$1  50. 
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[The  reader  U  rdqaested  to  circulate  this  among  thom  who  are  fairomhle  to  the 
dlfftasimi  of  knovrfodge.] 


The  first  palume  of  the  aeries  of  Scientific  Tracts  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  a  second  coofimencod.  We  wish  to  say  on  the  occasion 
tiuia  presented,  a  few  words  to  those  who  have  thus  far  patronized 
our  enterprise,  and  to  those  who  may  hereafter  hecoine  our  readers, 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  design  of  this  publication. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  the  case  in  every  civilized  com- 
munity, that  knowledge  has  been  confined  to  a  comparatively  very 
smaU  portion  of  the  population.  Among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  indications  of  future  good  to  mankind  which  the  present  age 
aAords,  is  the  effort  which  is  making  to  give  usefiil  knowledge  a 
universal  dlfilision.  To  assist  in  this  cause  is  the  design  of  this 
series. 

The  favor  with  which  the  series  has  been  thus  far  received,  and 
the  extensive  circulation  which  they  have  already  acquired,  show 
that  the  public  mind  in  this  country  is  prepared  to  sustain  such  an 
enterprise.  No  efforts  shall  be  spared,  on  the  part  of  the  publishers 
or  editors,  to  render  the  work  worthy  of  circulation. 

The  literary  roan  into  whose  hands  these  tracts  may  fall,  in  order 
to  do  justice  to  the  authors  of  them,  should  bear  in  mind  what  is 
their  true  design.  They  are  intended,  not  to  promote  new  dUcw- 
rie$  in  the  various  sciences  of  which  we  treat,  but  simply  to  difliii^c 
knowledge  which  soholars  already  possess.  They  are  therefore 
simple  and  popular  in  their  subjects,  style  and  illustrations.  They 
hare  obtained  a  very  extensive  circulation  throughout  the  nuuf  of 
the  community — are  used  in  sehooli,  —  |n  famUie$,  —  and  are 
read  by  husinesi  meny  —  and  we  believe  they  are  doing  much  to 
supply  many  of  their  readers  with  profitable  subjects  of  thought, 
.a^  interesting  t^ics  of  cejiversation. 
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*^  The  mtiiner  in  which  Umm  Tracts  arc  used,  ii  m  felloira : 

«l^  I.    InfimUi€$,    They  are  taken  by  many  heads  of  fomflies  tee- 

the purpose  of  sapplyiog.the  membevs  with  reading  at  ooce  raried 
Pr  and  useful.    The  numbera  are  issued  about  once  a  fortnight,  giving 

1  when  they  appear,  a  fresh  imfiulse. to  curiosity;  and  thus. keeping 

'^  constantly  aliTC  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  a  lore  of  knowledge.   The 

^^1  experiments  described  are  many  of  them  such,  as  can  be  repeated 

pli  by  the  young  persons  of  a  family,  without  expense,  —  in  fact,  they 

wx  are  selected  for  this  purpose  ;  and  the  subjects  chosen  are  intended 

pi<  to  be  in  all  cases  suitable  to  interest  and  instruct  the  family  circle, 

^^,  when  assembled  around  the  evening  fijceside. . 

•gg  In  Bchools.    The  ordinary  text  books  on  scientific  subjects,  are 

not  quite  suitable  for  common  pcbools,  and  they  are   accordingly 
Pr  very  seldom  introduced.    The  mathematical  and  theoretica]  charac- 

ter which  it  is  necessary  to  give  them,  to  fit  them  for  the  higher  in- 
^^  stitotions,  makes  them  less  suitable  for  common  schools  than  some- 

A]^  thing  more  popular  and  practical.    The  teacher  may  select  from-our 

series  such  subjects  as  he  pleases,  — ^^fbr  the  tracts  can  be  purchased 
cei  separately,  —  and  can  form  classes  in  them  ;  or  he  can  read  a  trad 

occasionally  to  his  pupils,  enlarging  upon  it  himself-^  performing 
the  simple  experiments,  —  and  endeavoring  to  interest  his  pupils 
as  much  as  possible.    If  this  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
tufl  regular  business  of  instruction,  an  occasional  exercise  of  this  kind, 

'^  will  add  much  to  the  success  and  popularity  of  any  school.* 

•^^  In  Lyceufn$.    The    tracts    circulate   among  the    members  of 

P^!  Lyceums.    Lecturers  examine  them  for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining 

I  subjects,  and  for  information  in  regard  to  subjects  previously  cboaea. 

by  Jh  the  absence  of  a  regular  lecturer ^  the  reading  of  a  Tract  has 

'^  often  been  employed  to  supply  the  place  of  a  written  lecture.   They 

▼ol  2re  exactly  adapted  to  be  employed  in  such  an  emergency,  which 

.   ^  must  very  often  occur  in  nearly  every  Lyceum.    That  the  reader 

qq!  may  judge  of  the  variety  of  topics  discussed  in   the  Tracts,   we 

^{^  append  the  fbllowing  list  of  subjects  of  the  first  volume.    Atmos- 

ma  phere,  Geology,  Gravitation,  The  Eye,  Heat,  Insects,  Forest  Trees, 

^  Weather,    Building,    Evaporation,    The   Ear,    Sound,    Meteors, 

^2^  Columbus,  Whale  Fishery,  Man,  Electricity,  Military  Projectilej> 

]_2f  Rail-roads. 


*  lu  OM  instanoo  within  our  knowledge,  a  tencber  took  a  Mt  of  the  l 

3  V  Af  the  first  volijine,  and  di«tribiitedthem  among  hii  oldest  Khotan,  to  be  read 

1  and  exchanged  uniU  each  individual  had  read  the  whole.    By  this,  fiOsdMlan, 

and  of  course  as  many  familiee,  wore  to  be  supplied  with  useful  reading  three 

'"^  nuMiths,  for  the  sum  of  $1  60.    For  the  tracts  would  last  3  mootiM,  ehaagmg 

iliem  twice  a  week. 


.Vik^iV,  (Rae)  Travels  in  Norway.Swe-        Zotti's  Italian  Grammar,  ISmo.  sheen, 
^n,  Denmark,  and  Germany,  8vo.    Price    Price  «S  50.  ^       ^ 

^^^'  Zotti»tKcytoda     Priq^#l. 
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